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TARIFF  HEARINGS. 


The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Friday^  December  18^  1908. 
(The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair.) 
The  Chairman.  Is  Judge  Gary  present? 
(There  was  no  response.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ALFBED  R.  URION,  REPRESENTING  ARMOUR 
&  CO.,  OF  CHICAGO,  HI. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Urion.  My  name  is  Alfred  R.  Urion.  I  represent  Armour  & 
Co.,  meat  packers,  of  Chicago.  I  am  here,  in  response  to  the  request 
of  the  committee,  to  be  interrogated  concerning  the  duty  on  hides. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  have  prepared  no  statement  for  the  reason  that  after 
reading  the  proceedings  I  concluded  that  only  those  who  asked  some- 
thing at  the  hands  of  the  committee  in  the  readjustment  of  the  tariff 
filed  briefs  or  prepared  statements.  Armour  &  Co.  are  asking  noth- 
ing in  the  read]ustment  of  this  tariff.  However,  I  shall  be  very  glad, 
and  I  think  it  is  my  duty,  to  give  any  information  I  may  be  aUe  to 
give  on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Urion,  what  the  committee  desires  to  have 
information  upon  is  the  question  of  whether  the  duty  on  hides  raises 
the  price  in  this  country  owing  to  the  limited  importations  compared 
with  the  amount  produced  in  this  country ;  and  if  it  does  not  increase 
the  price  in  this  country,  who  gets  the  benefit  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Urion.  Well,  every  steer  has  a  hide  on  it,  and  that  hide  must 
have  a  value  on  the  steer  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  as  it  has  a  value 
in  the  hands  of  the  packer;  and  I  think  every  farmer  knows  that. 
The  average  value  of  a  hide,  or  the  average  of  a  hide,  is  about  6  per 
cent  of  the  total  of  an  animal.  As  you  know,  the  edible  parts  of  a 
steer  are  only  about  67  per  cent.  The  other  43  per  cent  is  made  up 
of  the  hide,  the  tallow,  and  what  we  classify  as  offal.  Of  the  43  per 
cent,  the  hide  is  the  most  valuable  part;  and,  as  I  say,  about  6  per 
cent.  The  average  weight  of  a  hide  is  from  60  to  70  pounds,  ^eeiu 
I  suppose  a  fair  average  is,  perhaps,  65  pounds;  and  that  hide  is 
worth  to  the  farmer,  approximately,  on  the  present  market,  $6.50  to 
$7.     Of  course  that  varies  with  the  weight  and  size  of  the  animal. 

The  Chairman.  Packers  buy  the  cattle  on  the  hoof  in  large  quan- 
tities and  slaughter  them  and  lay  aside  the  hides.  They  do  not  put 
them  on  the  market  every  dav  when  they  buy  the  cattle,  but  they 
hold  them  for  a  better  market? 

Mr.  Urion.  Well,  it  takes  about  thirty  days  to  prepare  a  hide  in 
the  salting  and  curing  of  it;  and  hides,  of  course,  are  not  perishable, 
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while  most  of  the  other  part  of  the  animal  is  perishable.  The  hides 
are  sold  according  to  the  market  demand,  and  it  fluctuates,  of  course. 
A  year  ago  hides  were  down  as  low  as  8  cents.  To-day  they  are  up 
as  high  as  14  or  15  cents.  At  that  time  the  cellars  of  the  packers 
were  overflowing;  there  were  no  buyers,  and,  of  course,  as  the  de- 
mand increased  the  supply  has  decreased. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  the  duty  cut  no  figure  whatever  in 
the  price  of  hides,  when  the  cellars  were  full  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  Well,  but  the  duty  cuts  a  figure,  if  it  cuts  it  at  all,  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase.  The  slaughtermg  of  cattle  and  the  han- 
dling of  the  product  that  comes  from  a  steer  is  of  course  fluctuating. 
It  takes  a  week  or  ten  days  to  get  the  edible  part  of  that  on  the  mar- 
ket. We  may  buy  to-day  on  the  Chicago  market,  as  an  example, 
and  it  will  be  probably  ten  days,  certainly  a  week,  before  that  beef, 
the  edible  part,  gets  to  the  market.  The  parts  manufactured  into 
sausages  and  other  products  are  more  likely  to  be  a  month.  When 
the  buyer  goes  on  the  market  to  buy  these  cattle  he  is  in  competition 
with  from  150  to  200  buyers  in  the  Chicago  yards.  He  buys  them, 
expecting  of  course  to  be  able,  so  far  as  his  judgment  goes  in  judging 
the  markets,  to  make  a  profit.  It  often  happens  that  the  beef  is  sold 
at  a  loss,  and  if  the  by-products  make  no  profit  there  is  a  total  loss 
on  the  purchase,  which  often  happens. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  these  buyers  do  not  buy  direct  from  the 
farmer? 

Mr.  Urion.  They  buy  through  commission  merchants,  to  whom  the 
raisers,  the  producers,  ship  their  cattle  for  sale. 

The  Chairman.  They  ship  to  the  commission  merchants  and  the 
commission  merchants  sell  to  your  buyers? 

Mr.  Urion.  Sells  to  any  or  all  buyers  there. 

The  Chairman.  One  buyer  as  well  as  another? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  there  are  150  and  more  buyers. 
How  many  different  concerns  do  they  represent? 

Mr.  Urion.  Well  I  can  give  a  concrete  example,  perhaps,  which 
would  be  best.  The  Daily  Live  Stock  Journal  of  last  Tuesday,  Tues- 
day of  this  week,  showed  5,500  cattle  received  on  the  Chicago  market. 
The  shipments  on  that  day  were  about  2,100,  as  near  as  I  can  make 
out. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Of  live  cattle? 

Mr.  Urion.  Order  buyers,  buyers  who  are  on  the  market  and  buy 
to  fill  orders  in  the  East  or  elsewhere ;  and  the  buyers  on  that  mar- 
ket that  day  were  Armour;  Swift;  Morris;  Anglo-American;  Ham- 
mond, Boore  &  Co.;  S.  &  S.  (that  is,  Schwarzchild  &  Sulzberger) ; 
Boyd  &  Lunham ;  Eoberts  &  Oak ;  the  Western  Packing  Company ; 
butchers  and  shippers.  I  supposed  that  this  gave  the  total  purchase 
of  each  packer  of  cattle.  I  find,  however,  that  it  is  not  in  this  issue, 
although  the  hog  purchasers  are  there. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  you  say  "butchers  and  shippers"  are  you 
speaking  of  a  concern,  or  of  butchers  and  shippers  outside  of  your 
own  firm  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  No  ;  they  are  referred  to  as  packers,  outside  of  such  as 
•Krmour  &  Co. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  not  as  one  concern? 
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Mr.  Urion.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  miscellaneous  butchers  and  shippers? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes,  sir.  The  average  of  these  buyers  outside  of  Chi- 
cago, what  we  call  "  shippers,"  is  aoout  40  per  cent  of  the  total  run. 
The  other  60  per  cent — these  are  round  figures — are  made  up  of  all 
the  buyers  on  the  Chicago  market;  and  there  are  many  slaughterers 
in  Chicago  outside  of  Armour. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Urion.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  this  committee  to  know  that 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  outside  of  Chicago,  360,000  cattle  are  slaugh- 
tered annually. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  stated  that  about  13,000,000  cattle  are 
slaughtered  annually,  6,000,000  by  the  packers.  Do  you  think  that 
is  correct? 

Mr.  Urion.  No;  that  was  correct  according  to  the  last  statistics, 
but  those  statistics  are  two  years  old.  It  is  my  understanding  and 
my  best  information  that  there  are  in  the  neighborhood,  or  was  for 
the  year  ending  June  30  last,  about  17,000,000,  of  which  the  pack- 
ers— and  when  I  say  packers  I  refer  to  the  largest  packers  of  Chi- 
cago— killed  about  a  little  over  7,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  appetite  of  the  people  has  been 
increased  in  the  last  two  years,  then,  to  the  extent  of  4,000,000  cattle, 
in  spite  of  the  hard  times  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  The  consumption  of  beef  is  increasing  all  the  time. 
We  are  an  extravagant  people  in  our  eating;  the  American  people 
want  the  finest  cuts ;  and  the  cheaper  cuts,  which  is  the  barrel  beef, 
and  matters  of  that  sort,  are  exported,  where  it  can  be. 

But,  as  I  say,  when  we  buy  the  cattle  we  never  know  when  we  will 
be  able  to  sell  the  beef.     It  is  largely  a  matter  of  business  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  When  a  farmer  has  an  animal  ready  for  slaughter, 
properly  fitted  for  beef,  he  must  put  it  on  the  market  or  lose  money ; 
that  is,  the  longer  he  keeps  it  the  worse  he  is  off. 

Mr.  Urion.  He  is  the  worse  off  to  the  extent  of  the  feed  he  puts 
into  it  after  it  is  ready  for  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  obliged  to  sell. 

Mr.  Urion.  The  farmer  of  the  present  day,  with  the  telephones 
and  the  post-office  service  of  the  country,  is  able  to  get  his  daily 
papers  and  his  stock  journals,  and  he  keeps  pretty  well  informed  on 
the  market ;  and  you  can  generally  figure  that  they  ship  at  the  time 
they  think  they  aregoing  to  get  the  best  market. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  price  is  up,  every  farmer  gets  that  back ; 
every  farmer  ships  what  cattle  he  has,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Urion.  Every  farmer,  like  everv  other  man,  is  trying  to  sell 
his  product  for  as  much  as  he  can  get  lor  it. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly,  and  when  every  farmer  does  that  it  over- 
stocks the  market,  and  the  price  goes  down. 

Mr.  Urion.  That  sometimes  happens. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  always  happen  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  Not  always,  because  it  depends  largely  on  the  demand. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  known  instances  where  it  did  happen? 

Mr.  Urion.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  packers  are  not  in  the  business  for 
their  health ;  they  buy  when  they  can  buy  the  cheabest. 
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Mr.  Urion.  Certainly ;  we  expect  to  make  a  profit  on  our  business 
if  we  can ;  but  as  for  the  profit  on  any  particular  part  of  an  animal, 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  figure  it  out. 

The  Chaikman.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  either.  Now,  the  packer  be- 
ing in  business  in  that  way,  if  there  is  any  part  of  the  animal,  such  as 
the  hide,  that  he  can  preserve  without  cost,  he  holds  it  for  the  highest 
price,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Urion.  He  wants  to  get  as  much  for  the  hide  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  results  in  his  holding  it  for  the  highest 
price? 

Mr.  Urion.  Hides  run  into  money  very  fast. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Please  state  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  mean,  when  hides  are  stored  in  the  cellar,  you  are 

Eutting  a  lot  of  money  into  them  which  it  costs  to  carry  them ;  and 
ides  do  not  fluctuate  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  take  it  that  these  packers  are  very  much 
cramped  for  sufficient  money  to  run  their  business,  even  in  the  keeping 
of  hides. 

Mr.  Urion.  Well,  I  can  only  speak  for  Armour  &  Co. — I  know 
nothing  about  the  others,  and  have  no  authority  to  speak  for  them — 
but  I  fiiow  we  find  it  necessary  to  borrow  money  to  run  the  business 
with. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  and  the  banks  are  glad  to  loan 
it  to  you. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  our  credit  is  good. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  are  able  to  hold  their  hides  for  better 
markets. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  was  stated  a  year  or  two  ago  that  Swift  &  Co.'s 
notes  were  all  over  the  country,  the  country  banks  were  trying  to 
place  them;  so  it  seems  that  they  do,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  that 
report,  borrow  a  good  deal  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Urion  does  not  want  to  go  into  their  affairs. 
He  is  speaking  of  Armour  &  Co.,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  know  nothing  about  Swift  &  Co.'s  affairs. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  suppose  that  you  get  a  great  deal  of  paper  in  the 
course  of  your  business,  or  do  you  deal  for  cash  only  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  product? 

Mr.  Urion.  Every  purchase  made  on  the  market  is  an  auction  pur- 
chase and  spot  cash. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  Live  stock  is  sold,  I  might  say,  at  auction,  because  one 
is  bidding  against  the  other,  and  it  is  cash. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that;  but  I  was  asking,  however,  by 
way  of  explanation  of  Mr.  Gaines's  question,  whether  a  great  deal  of 
your  product  is  not  disposed  of  on  time  and  whether  you  do  not  take 
notes  when  you  sell.    Will  you  kindly  explain  just  the  condition? 

Mr.  Urion.  It  is  true  that  a  large  part  of  the  packers'  product  is 
sold  on  time — thirty,  sixty,  and  ninety  days.  Fertilizers  are  sold  on 
the  year,  sometimes  two  years. 

Mr.  Cockran.  When  you  dispose  of  these  products  on  time,  do  you 
simply  make  a  book  entry  or  take  a  note  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  As  a  rule,  they  are  open  accounts. 

Mr.  Cockran.  By  that  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  They  are  on  the  books ;  no  notes  for  them. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  you  give  extended  credit,  of  course  you  take 
notes  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes ;  fertilizer,  for  instance — upon  that  we  take  notes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  do  you  dispose  of  it  in  general;  what  is  the 
modus  by  which  you  get  your  product  on  the  market?  Do  you  sell 
direct  to  the  butchers,  or  is  there  any  agency  between  the  packer 
and  the  butcher  who  sells  to  such  people  as  the  chairman  and  myself? 

Mr.  Urion.  Well,  take  our  products.  Armour  &  Co.  distribute 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  through  their  branch  houses,  and  sell 
to  butchers. 

Mr.,CocKRAN.  You  do  not  deal  direct  between  your  branch  houses 
and  the  public? 

Mr.  Urion.  No,  sir ;  we  do  no  retailing  whatever. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  those  butchers  to  whom  you  dispose  of  your 
product,  what  terms  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Urion.  It  depends  upon  the  kind  of  product  they  buy. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  referring  to  food  supply;  meat,  for  instance, 
perishable  meajb. 

Mr.  Urion.  Fresh  meat  is  sold  payable  weekly.  Provisions  are  sold 
payable  monthly.  And  as  to  other  products — lard,  I  think,  is  sold  on 
thirty  days.  The  products  vary.  Only  the  fresh  meats  are  sold  on 
short  time,  one  week. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  this  capital  engaged  in  packing  is  largely 
tied  up  by  the  credits  you  extend,  and  of  course  that  necessitates  bor- 
rowing money  against  those  credits  through  the  banks? 

Mr.  Urion.  That  is  a  part  of  the  business ;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  testimony  here  on  the 
effect  of  this  duty  on  hides  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  and  it  was 
stated  by  some  that  the  cost  of  hides  was  almost  a  negligible  quantity 
in  determining  the  cost  of  the  steer ;  that  the  packer  purchased  with 
reference  to  the  demand  for  the  meat  of  the  steer. 

Mr.  Urion.  That  is,  the  hide  was  thrown  in  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Not  exactly  thrown  in,  but  nobody  bought  for  the 
sake  of  the  hide.  The  hide  was  simply  a  resulting  incident,  and  that 
the  packer  purchased  with  reference  to  the  demand  for  food. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  I  explained  before  you  came  into  the  room,  Mr. 
Cockran,  that  only  57  per  cent  of  an  animal  is  meat- food  product. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Meat  food,  but  in  various  forms  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  referred  to  it  in  various  forms.  The  43  per  cent  is 
made  up  of  hides,  tallow,  and  offal. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  offal  is  disposed  of,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  Certainly;  our  business  has  been  built  up  on  small 
economies.  The  waste  which  in  the  old-time  way  of  slaughtering 
went  into  the  streams  and  into  the  gutters  is  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  the  great  contribution  of  the  packer  to  pres- 
ent conditions,  and  a  very  valuable  one.  But  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  committee,  I  think  it  is  important,  if  we  can  ascertain  it,  to  know 
what  it  is  that  determines  the  packer  in  going  into  the  market.  Does 
the  necessity  for  supplying  hides  cut  any  figure,  in  your  estimation, 
for  instance,  of  the  purchases  made  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  take  any  one  part  of 
the  animal  and  say  that  the  demand  is  for  that  particular  part,  and 
that  the  buying  of  the  steer  was  for  that  particular  thing.  It  is 
purchased  for  all  there  is  in  it — hide,  hoof,  horns,  and  all. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  surely  there  is  some  determining  factor.  If  I 
want  to  build  a  house,  the  necessity  for  the  house  would  be  the  main 
thing  that  moved  me,  though  I  would  afterwards  be  moved  by 
various  other  matters  in  the  detail  of  arrangement;  so  if  I  go  out 
and  buy  a  steer,  there  must  be  some  determining  factor  that  moves 
me.    What  demand  is  it? 

Mr.  Urion.  Perhajps  you  are  trying  to  get  at  the  value  of  the  hide, 
or  whether  it  is  considered  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  not  that.  We  will  have  to  do  that  by  consider- 
ing a  variety  of  circumstances.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is 
whether  these  gentlemen  are  correct  in  stating  that  when  you  go  out 
to  purchase  a  steer,  or  cattle,  in  the  markets,  you  are  moved  by  a 
desire  to  meet  the  demand  for  food  products  mainly,  and  that  the 
hide  is  practically  a  negligible  quantity  in  determining  the  demand 
for  the  steer — ^not  the  price,  but  the  demand — on  the  part  of  the 
packers. 

Mr.  Urion.  The  demand  for  beef  primarily  is  a  reason,  but  when 
you  consider  that  only  57  per  cent  of  that  is  meat — ^in  other  words, 
out  of  a  thousand-pound  steer  you  get  only  approximately  670  pounds 
of  meat — ^but  you  buy  the  other  things.  I  can  best  illustrate  that,  per- 
haps, by  saying  this:  All  the  cattle  purchased  at  the  various  certers 
are  purchased  under  the  inspection  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 
They  have  two  examinations;  one  is  the  ante-mortem  examination, 
which  is  made  in  the  yard.  A  very  large  percentage,  due  to  tuber- 
culosis and  other  things  which  you  are  familiar  with,  tuberculosis 
particularly,  is  condemned,  and  they  are  killed  by  a  slaughterer,  who 
is  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Department  to  kill  under  the  super- 
vision of  that  department  Of  course  none  of  that  meat  is  edible;  it 
is  destroyed.  Nobody  can  buy  it.  The  commission  man  puts  those 
cattle  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  or  into  the  hands  of  the  au- 
thorized slaughterer  for  slaughter,  and  the  farmer  who  sends  in  that 
animal  gets  his  return  for  the  hide  and  the  offal,  because  that  is  all 
there  is  in  it.  He  knows  he  is  getting  value  for  the  things  that  are 
only  purchasable;  and  so  it  is  with  the  hide  and  offal  and  with  all 
parts  of  the  animal.  The  farmer  knows  that  he  is  selling  the  entire 
animal  and  that  only  part  is  used  for  meat. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  all  that,  but  every  part  of  the  animal 
excepting  the  hide  is  disposed  of  in  your  own  establishment;  you 
make  everything  practically  out  of  the  offal  into  which  the  offal  can 
be  converted.  The  hide  is  a  different  element,  however,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  It  is  left  with  yourselves  and  disposed  of  subsequently  to 
an  entirely  independent  industry.     Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Urion.  It  is  not  entirely  a  raw  material  any  more  than  the 
other  of  the  waste — the  43  per  cent.  The  hide  is  taken  off,  cured 
and  salted,  packed,  and  so  on,  and  put  into  shape  to  go  to  the  leather 
manufacturer,  who  in  turn  gets  it  one  degree  beyond. 

Mr.  Cockran.  All  of  that  I  understand,  but  I  want  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction that  really  exists,  a  distinction  between  the  hide,  which  you 
do  not  develop  and  which  is  no  part  of  your  own  industry  at  all,  and 
the  other  elements  of  the  steer,  both  the  meat  elements  and  the  other, 
all  of  which,  as  I  understand  it,  are  developed,  manufactured,  and 
completed  in  your  own  establishment  and  distributed  through  your 
agencies  to  consumers.     Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Urion.  Very  largely  so. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  the  hide  is  the  only  element  of  the  steer,  so 
far  as  you  yourselves  are  concerned,  that  is  not  a  part  of  your  prod- 
uct— ^your  finished  product  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  Not  a  finished  product,  no;  not  to  the  last  degree  of 
finish. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  what  these  gentlemen  state.  All  the  other 
elements  of  the  steer  are  manufactured,  completed,  made  ready  for 
consumption  in  your  own  establishment  by  your  own  agencies^  and 
distributed  through  your  own  houses ;  but  the  hide  is  an  independent 
element,  kept  only  to  yourself  until  a  favorable  opportunity  comes, 
when  you  dispose  of  it  to  other  manufacturers  whose  business  it  is 
to  develop  it  and  turn  it  into  a  finished  article.  That  is  the  distinc- 
tion made.     Is  it  correct  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  Very  largely  true;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  the  amount  of 
cattle  killed  was  17,000,000,  and  that  the  amount  killed  by  the  pack- 
ers was  7,000,000.  I  want  to  know,  with  respect  to  all  of  these  cattle 
that  are  killed,  whether  their  skins  go  into  hides  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  go  on  the  market  as  hides,  and  practically 
there  is  no  material  loss  in  the  number  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  That  is,  only  a  small  number.  Those  are  what  are 
known  as  "  packers'  hides."  There  are  a  large  number  of  hides 
known  as  "  country  hides  "  in  addition  to  the  packers'  hides. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  17,000,000  cattle  include  the  country  hides  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  do  include  them? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  the  packers  kill  go  into  hides.  Do  all  the 
-country  cattle  killed  go  into  hides? 

Mr.  Urion.  Certainly;  if  a  steer  dies  on  the  place,  the  first  thing 
a  farmer  does  is  to  skin  it,  because  the  hide  has  a  value,  and  he 
knows  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  packers  purchase  those  hides? 

Mr.  Urion.  No,  sir ;  and  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect a  misstatement  that  has  been  made  to  the  committee,  viz,  that 
the  packers  are  engaged  through  their  agencies  in  the  country  in 
buying  hides.  I  want  to  say  for  Armour  &  Co.  that  we  buy  no  hides 
whatever,  and  we  sell  no  hides  excepting  our  own  take-off ;  the  hides 
which  we  strip  from  the  cattle  which  we  purchase ;  and  I  think  that 
is  true  as  to  the  other  packers. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  covers  the  same  business  conditions  govern- 
ing,your  competitors  as  well? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  do  the  country  hides  go  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  They  are  sold  on  the  market  just  as  the  packers'  hides. 
The  distinction  between  the  packers'  hides  and  the  country  hides  is 
that  the  packer's  hide  is  regarded  as  a  superior  hide,  and  it  commands 
a  higher  price  on  the  market,  the  reason  for  that  being  the  care  with 
which  they  are  removed  from  the  animal,  and  the  care  with  which 
they  are  prepared  for  the  market.  In  our  establishment  the  skinners 
of  cattle  are  paid  50  cents  an  hour — ^$5  a  day  on  the  ten-hour  basis — 
and  the  hides  are  immediately  washed  off,  the  manure  removed  from 
the  skin,  put  in  order,  and  immediately  sorted  and  taken  care  of — 
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dressed ;  whereas  the  country  hide  is  taken  off  hj  an  unskilled  man 
very  often,  is  full  of  cuts,  and  every  time  there  is  a  cut  in  a  hide  it 
depreciates  its  value.  He  takes  it  off,  throws  it  aside  to  be  cured  at 
a  more  convenient  time,  or  hangs  it  on  the  fence  to  dry.  In  the 
summer  he  puts  it  away  until  the  cool  of  the  day;  and  they  do  not 
take  the  salt  so  well — they  are  not  as  good  hides. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  price  of  packers'  hides  now  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  They  run — ^you  understand  there  are  many  different 
kinds  of  hides  even  in  the  packers'  hides. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Urion.  Packers'  hides  are  now  ranging  from  12  to  15  cents. 
A  year  ago  they  were  selling  as  low  as  8  cents  and  nobody  to  buy 
them,  no  demand  for  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  price  uniform  with  all  of  the  packers? 

Mr.  Urion.  Well,  the  hide  market  is  established  by  the  hide  buyers ; 
I  don't  know.    These  are  our  prices. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  wha#  I  wanted  to  get  at,  whether  there 
was  any  arrangement  between  the  great  packing  interests  in  this 
country  as  to  the  sale  of  hides,  or  do  you  go  into  the  market  inde- 
pendently of  your  competitors? 

Mr.  Urion.  We  go  into  the  market  independent  of  competitors. 
The  buyer  of  the  hide  is  like  the  buyer  of  everything  else — he  shops 
around  to  get  something  to  suit  him,  and  when  he  finds  that,  he  buys 
it  as  cheap  as  he  can,  while  the  seller  wants  to  get  as  much  for  it  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that.  There  is  no  arrangement  for 
fixing  the  price  of  hides  by  the  packers? 

Mr.  Urion.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  do  you  find  your  market  for  these  hides; 
where  are  they  disposed  of? 

Mr.  Urion.  They  are  all  disposed  of  in  this  country.  For  hides 
there  is  a  home  market  for  the  home  producer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  if  you 
can  give  me  the  information,  whether  the  Chicago  hides,  for  instance^ 
are  shipped  east  or  west. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  can  answer  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Underwood.  North  or  south,  and  proportionately  where  they 
go? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  can  answer  that.  To  Philadelphia ;  Milwaukee ;  New- 
ark, N.  J. ;  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Chicago ;  Peabody,  Mass. ;  and  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  they  being  the  largest  tanning  centers. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  a  large  portion  of  your  hides  go  to  St. 
Louis  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  do  not  recall  that  there  are  any  large  tanners  in  St. 
Louis.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  them  do.  They  go  wherever  there 
is  a  tanner,  it  we  are  able  to  sell  him. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Most  of  your  markets  are  east  of  you  for  hides  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  Well,  there  are  some  large  tanneries  m  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  the  freight  rates  necessary  to  deliver 
those  hides? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  can  not  tell  you ;  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer  that.  That  is  a  shipping  proposition  which  I  know  noth- 
ing about. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  percentage  of  the  packers'  hides  come  from 
the  western  market? 

Mr.  Urion.  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  the  percentage  of  the  packers'  kill 
in  the  West.  I  have  a  list  here — I  have  been  unable,  from  any  of  the 
government  departments,  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  packers  or 
slaughterers  of  cattle  and  hogs.  I  called  on  the  National  Provi- 
sioner,  which  is  an  authority  on  cattle  and  meat  matters,  and  they 
furnished  me  with  a  list  of  some  1,400  packers  and  slaughterers  of 
cattle  and  hogs  in  this  country,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  produce 
the  packers'  hides. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  get  your  judgment.  If  you  can  not 
give  us  the  accurate  figures,  an  estimate,  as  to  where  these  hides  are 
produced,  whether  in  the  East  or  the  West;  in  other  words,  what  is 
the  percentage  in  the  West? 

Mr. , Urion.  It  follows  that  if  the  large  packers  kill  36  or  37  per 
cent  of  the  cattle  killed  that  they  produce  36  or  37  per  cent  of  the 
hides.  * 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  in  the  West,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Urion.  Most  of  the  large  killers  are  in  the  West,  although  there 
are  large  killers  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  BuflFalo,  and  at  other 
points. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  suppose  the  distribution  of  the  country  hide  is 
largely  along  the  lines  of  population? 

Mr.  Urion.  Farm  population ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  the  competition  where  you  meet  the  foreign 
hide  is  in  the  New  York  market,  is  it  not;  the  place  of  competition? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  understand  that  all  of  these  points  which  I  have 
enumerated  buy  more  or  less  of  foreign  hides.  I  do  not  know  how 
many ;  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  hide  or  the  leather  business ;  in 
fact ;   nothing  about  the  leather  business. 

^Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  point  where 
the  domestic  hide  comes  in  competition  with  the  imported  hide  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  suppose  wherever  there  is  a  buyer  of  the  imported 
hides;   at  all  of  these  tanning  centers,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  advantage  is  in*  the 
domestic  freight  rate,  either  way,  between  the  foreign  hide  and  the 
domestic  hide  in  reaching  the  point  of  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  know  nothing  about  that.  That  is  a  railroad  and  a 
shipping  proposition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  freight  rate,  the  ocean 
rate,  upon  foreign  hides  is,  landed  in  New  York,  and  at  other  ports 
of  entry? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  whether,  if  hides  were  placed  on 
the  free  list,  it  would  in  any  way  affect  the  price  of  domestic  hides  ^ 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  it  would  open — in  the  first  place,  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  my  judgment  is  no  better  than  anyone  else's — it  would  de- 
stroy the  home  consumption,  the  home  production. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  considered  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  foreign  freight  rate  and  the  domestic  freight  rate  to  the  markets 
of  consumption  on  the  foreign  hide  would  give  any  advantage  in  that 
market  to  the  domestic  hide? 
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Mr.  Urion.  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  was  looking  for  a  table 
that  I  had.  I  cabled  London  on  Monday  to  get  the  prices  of  hides 
there. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  answered  Mr.  Underwood  that  the  taking 
of  the  small  duty,  15  per  cent,  off  hides,  would  amount,  according  to 
your  own  statement,  to  only  about  90  cents  on  a  hide,  or  a  steer,  but 
that  it  would  destroy  the  domestic  production.  What  do  you  mean 
by  that;  that  they  would  stop  raising  cattle? 

Mr.  Urion.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Quit  skinning  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  Not  at  all, 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Or  quit  saving  the  skins? 

Mr.  Urion.  Not  at  all.  But  it  would  destroy  the  home  market;  it 
would  open  the  home  market  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  it  had  any  effect,  it  would  reduce  the  price  of 
hides,  say,  90  cents  on  an  averageon  each  green  hide? 

Mr.  Urion.  That  would  mean  f 0  cents  of  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  think  the  farmers  get  all  of  that? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes,  sir.  He  would  be  the  first  one  to  call  for  it  if  he 
did  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  the  foreign  price  here  plus  the  Jbariff  on  hides? 

Mr.  Urion.  No,  sir;  that  is  what  I  was  looking  for.  I  cabled  to 
London  to  get  the  prices  of  hides  there.  The  prices  there  are  very 
much  lower,  even  taking  into  consideration  the  16  per  cent  duty. 
I  will  say  that  for  the  market  here  it  would  open  it  to  the  South 
American  hide,  and  I  think  it  would  reduce  the  price  of  hides. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  think  the  tariff  adds  anything  to  the 
price  of  hides  here? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  can  not  add  more  than  90  cents  on  an  average? 

Mr.  Urion.  Ninety  cents  is  the  low  average.  It  is  90  cents  to  $1.^0. 
taking  a  thoueand-pound  steer. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is,  for  the  kind  of  animals  that  are  slaugh- 
tered by  the  big  packers.  The  hides  that  are  taken  from  the  animals 
throughout  the  country — some  eleven  millions,  I  believe — average 
very  much  below  that? 

Mr.  Urion.  No;  I  think  not.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  25- 
pound  hides.  Perhaps  you  are  thinking  that  the  country  hides  are 
smaller  than  the  packers'  hides.  They  average  just  the  same.  I  do 
not  know  what  a  25-pound  steer  hide  is. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  I  wanted  to  have  you  make  clear  Is,  how 
the  removal  of  this  tariff  would  destroy  the  production  of  hides  in 
this  country  when  it  only  amounts  to  about  90  cents. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  do  not  think  it  would  destroy  the  production.  What 
I  meant  to  say  was  that  it  would  open  the  home  market  to  the  South 
American  hides,  and  the  tendency  would  be 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  it  is  open  now.  We  buy  large  quantities 
of  hides  from  South  America.  It  would  simply  reduce  somebody's 
profit  about  an  average  of  $1  on  a  steer,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  Certainly;  whenever  you  destroy  your  home  market 
you  lower  the  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  find  that  memoranda  that  you  were  look- 
ing for,  and  give  Us  the  London  prices  ? 
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Mr.  Urion.  I  am  afraid  I  haven't  got  that*  Mr.  Underwood* 
although  I  think  it  is  at  the  hotel*  and  I  will  be  glad  to  bring  it  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  UxDEEWooD.  Do  you  recall  what  it  was? 

Mr.  XJrion.  No;  I  did  not  attempt  to  carry  the  fibres  in  my  head. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Foreign  hides*  of  necessity,  will  be  cheaper  in 
London  under  a  free-trade  condition  than  in  this  coimtry,  would 
they  not,  on  account  of  the  freight  conditions?  There  is  a  constant 
passage  of  vessels  between  England  and  South  America,  while  there 
are  very  few  vessels  that  are  trading  between  this  country  and  South 
America.  If  we  bought  our  hides  fi*om  England*  we  would  not  only 
have  the  freight  from  South  America  to  pay,  but  the  freight  across 
the  Atlantic  to  this  country,  and  therefore  is  it  not  true  that  even 
under  free-trade  conditions  foreign  hides  would  be  dieaper  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  this  country. 

ilr.  Urion.  You  are  gettmg  into  the  realms  now  that  I  know  noth- 
ing about.  I  have  had  about  tweAty-one  years'  experience  in  the 
packing  business — ^more  than  half  my  life — and  I  do  not  know  much 
else. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  one  of  the  questions  that  we  would 
like 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think,  however,  your  statement,  that  they  go  from 
South  America  to  England  and  then  are  shipped  over  here,  would 
be  like  "  going  around  Robin  Hood's  barn  "  to  get  the  South  Amer- 
can  hides  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  the  passage  of  the  trading  vessels 
would  regulate  that,  and  where  there  are  very  few  vessels  moving 
in  conunerce  between  ports  of  this  country  and  South  America  there 
are  a  great  many  moving  between  England  and  South  America. 
Necessarily  it  would  produce  a  result  in  ocean  freight  rates  which 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  English  purchaser  and  enable  him 
to  purchase  hides  very  much  cheaper  than  they  could  be  laid  down 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  haven't  any  opinion  upon  that ;  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  can  not  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  domestic 
freight  rates  or  foreign  freight  rates  that  enter  into  this  subject? 

Mr.  Urion.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  shipping  matter  with  which  1  am 
not  familiar. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  fact  remains  that  entirely  independent  of  the 
cost  of  hides  you  go  on  and  buy  cattle  just  the  same  to  meet  the  meat 
supply? 

Mr.  Urion.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  would  have  about  the  same  quantity  of 
hides  and  you  would  dispose  of  them? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes;  but  I  think  the  price  would  probablv  be  lower, 
because  the  more  hides  we  get  from  other  countries  the  less  the  de- 
mand and  the  lower  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  manufacture  bristles,  do  you  not;  you  put 
them  up? 

Mr.  Urion.  Only  in  the  rough.  We  do  not  sort  and  pack  bristles,, 
for  the  reason  that  the  marketable  bristles  are  white  bristles. 
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The  Chairman.  A  man  before  the  committee  the  other  day  advo- 
cated the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  bristles  of  the  common  sort  and  an 
increase  of  duty  on  the  bristles  of  the  finer  sort,  saying  that  the  duty 
now — so  much  a  pound — was  not  a  reasonable  one.  Do  we  produce 
any  bristles  here  in  competition  with  the  long  bristles  that  come  from 
northern  Russia? 

Mr.  Urion.  The  heavy  hogs,  I  think,  produce  a  stiffer  bristle,  which 
comes  in  a  sort  of  competition,  but  we  do  not  know  much  about  the 
bristle  trade.  We  simply  take  them  off  the  hogs  and  sell  them  in  the 
rough.    We  do  not  pack  and  sort  and  sell  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  produce  a  good  enough  bristle  here  to  make  a 
paint  brush  of  the  fine  quality,  do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  slaughter  any  old  hogs? 

Mr.  Urion.  When  I  said  "  old  nogs  " — ^yes;  the  heavy  hogs. . 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  bulk  of  your  hogs  are  less  than  a  year  old, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Urion.  As  a  rule ;  yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  hogs  of  that  age  do  not  produce  the  long 
und  strong  bristles? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  not ;  but  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  did  not  hear  all  of  your  statement,  Mr.  Urion,  and 
I  want  to  ask  you  what  an  average  hide  off  a  steer  will  weigh — say. 
the  3-year-old  or  more.    Have  you  stated  that  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  From  60  to  70  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  it  worth  in  the  market  generally — ^that  is,  in 
the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Urion.  A  70-pound  hide  would  be  about  $7  to  $7.50. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So,  when  you  are  speaking  of  90  cents  to  $1.20,  that 
is  the  duty  on  hides? 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  same  hide  worth  dry  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  It  shrinks  about  16  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  its  value  would  be  how  much  more  than  the 
^reen  hide? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  dry  hide.  We  handle 
the  green  hide.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  the  hide  business,  excepting 
as  a  part  of  the  packing  business. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  packers'  hides  are  tanned  without  having  to  get 
dry? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  do  not  know  the  process  of  tanning. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  do  you  know  whether  your  hides  are  kept  until 
they  are  dry  and  what  their  value  would  then  be,  just  as  well  as  you 
know  their  value  when  green,  unless  they  are  not  kept  until  dry  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  That  is  the  case;  they  are  not  kept  until  dry. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  asked  you  that  question. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  was  stated  before  this  committee,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  that  the  price  of  hides  and  the  price  of  cattle  did  not  corre- 
spond ;  that  is  to  say,  that  when  cattle  were  highest,  generally  hides 
were  lowest,  and  they  stated  that  before  the  committee  as  a  fact  tend- 
ing to  show  that  the  price  of  the  hide  was  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  price  given  to  the  farmer  for  the  steer.    What  have  you 
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to  say  about  the  fact  as  to  the  hides'  failure  to  correspond  with  the 
high  prices  and  as  to  the  inference  drawn  from  that? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  by  saying  that  during  1907 
the  price  of  cattle  averaged  very  high,  and  I  have  already  said  to 
the  committee  that  the  price  of  the  hide  got  down  to  8  cents.  That  is 
the  opposite  to  what  has  been  stated  to  the  committee.  It  is  true  in  a 
measure  that  the  price  of  cattle  does  not  follow  the  price  of  the  hide, 
or  the  hide  follow  the  price  of  the  cattle;  neither  does  the  sale  oi 
fresh  beef  follow  the  price  of  the  cattle,  excepting  in  a  general  way. 
We  buy  to-day,  and  put  on  the  market  next  week,  ten  days  hence; 
and  weather  like  this  has  a  great  effect  upon  the  beef,  and  the  stuff 
that  is  on  the  market  here  in  Washington  to-day  was  probably  bought 
on  the  market  a  week  or  ten  days  ago.  This  is  a  very  sticky  day,  very 
little  demand  for  meat,  and  butchers  do  not  like  to  handle  it.  There 
is  less  meat  sold,  it  is  harder  to  keep,  and  the  price  goes  down,  because 
you  can  not  keep  fresh  beef  very  long  in  the  coolers.  The  probabili- 
ties are  that  the  beef  being  sold  in  Washington  to-day  is  sold  for  a 
good  deal  less  than  it  was  figured  we  would  get  for  the  beef  at  the 
time  we  purchased  the  cattle. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  there  any  correspondence  between  the  range  of  price 
of  beef  compared  with  the  range  of  price  of  the  hide  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  They  could  hardly  be  compared,  because  beef  is  a  per- 
ishable product,  and  hides  are  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  mean  by  that  to  say  that  in  your  opinion  no 
inference  is  to  be  drawn,  in  considering  this  inquiry,  from  the  failure 
of  correspondence  between  beef  and  hides? 

Mr.  Urion.  That  is  what  I  mean  to  say. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  has  been  stated  here  as  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  the  reduction  of  duty  on  hides,  that  the  packers  are  drawn  into 
the  tanning  business  so  extensively  that  the  tanners  are  compelled  to 
buy  their  raw  material  from  their  competitors. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  read  that  statement. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  one  of  the  most  serious  complaints.  What 
have  you  to  say  about  that?  And,  it  has  also  been  stated  that  the 
process  referred  to  has  gone  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tanners 
are  largely  working  now  for  the  packers,  tanning  for  the  packers  by 
contract,  because  they  can  not  get  hides  to  tan  on  their  own  account ; 
and  that  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  the  tanners  will  practically 
all  be,  pretty  soon,  mere  servants  of  packers,  working  for  them,  rather 
than  doing  an  independent  tanning  business. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  read  that  statement,  and  it  struck  me  as  somewhat 
inconsistent,  the  statement  being  that  the  packers  not  only  control 
the  cattle  market  but  they  also  control  the  tanning  business ;  that  we 
want  a  tariff — so  it  is  charged — ^because  we  control  with  our  left 
hand  the  cattle  business,  and  they  sav  that  we  control  the  tanning 
business,  and  the  tanners  want  free  hides.  Now,  if  we  are  controlling 
the  tanning  business,  I  should  think  that  we  would  want  free  hides. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference,  I  say,  to  Armour  &  Co.,  however, 
whether  the  duty  on  hides  is  retained,  whether  it  is  raised,  lowered, 
or  wiped  out.  Now,  to  get  to  your  question  direct.  Last  year  hides 
could  not  be  sold  at  even  8  cents.  They  had  to  be  moved,  for  every 
day's  kill  added  more  hides,  and  the  packers  did  not  sit  back — 
Armour  &  Co.  did  not  sit  back,  Micawber  like,  and  "  Wait  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up."    They  did  make  some  contracts  for  the  tanning  of 
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hides.  I  think  there  were  three  of  them,  one  in  New  England,  one  in 
Delaware,  and  one  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  say  you  make  contracts  to  dispose  of  all 
your  hides  to  three  different  persons? 

Mr.  Urion.  No,  sir;  with  three  different  tanners,  some  of  the  hides 
which  we  had  in  cellars,  and  which  we  could  not  sell  at  8  cents  a 
pound.  I  believe  I  saw  a  statement  that  the  prices  had  advanced  in 
hides  some  40  per  cent  in  the  last  year.    They  are  taking  the  low 

Erice,  8  or  9  cents  a  pound,  when  the  tanners  could  have  bought  the 
ides  and  stored  them,  and  they  probably  would  not  have  been  so 
high  to-day. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  want  us  to  understand  that  that  was  an  excep- 
tional condition  of  things? 

Mr.  Urion.  It  was  exceptional;  there  was  no  demand.  It  is  a 
question  of  demand.  But  I  had  not  quite  finished.  In  addition  to 
that,  Mr.  Armour  is  a  stockholder  in  a  tannery  at  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
He  is  also  a  holder  of  some  of  the  common  stock  of  the  United  States 
Leather  Company.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  have  the  com- 
mittee understand  the  matter.  It  is  charged  that  he  dominates  the 
control  of  the  United  States  Leather  Comjjany.  Such  is  not  the  fact. 
He  is  not  an  officer  or  director,  has  no  business  with  them  other  than 
being  a  stockholder,  and  they  being  purchasers  of  hides  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Having  told  us  of  his  interest  in  the  United  States 
Leather  Company,  will  you  tell  us  how  great  that  interest  is? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  can  answer  generally  by  saying  that,  taken  as  a 
whole,  his  holding  of  common  stock  as  against  the  whole  is  very 
small,  in  the  minority,  and  there  is  no  controlling  interest,  not  even  a 
large  minority  interest. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  have  said  that  Armour  &  Co.  did  not  care 
whether  the  tariff  was  raised  or  lowered  or  taken  off. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  mean  by  that  from  their  own  standpoint — their  own 
standpoint,  their  selfish  standpoint,  which  seems  to  be  largely  a  gov- 
erning  

Mr.  Gaines.  It  would  not  affect  him  financially? 

Mr.   Urion.  I  started  to  say  that  I  thought  it  was  largely   a 

foverning  influence  in  the  tariff  question.  Some  people  want  the 
uty  on  one  thing,  and  on  the  same  thing  other  people  do  not  want 
the  duty,  so  they  are  each  governed  by  selfish  interests — ^selfish  is  not 
a  good  word  to  use,  but  by  self-interest  in  their  own  business.  Then 
I  say  "  our  "  business,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  there  is  a  tariff*, 
the  present  tariff,  a  higher  tariff,  a  lower  tariff,  or  no  tariff  at  all. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Why  do  you  reach  the  conclusion;  what  is  the  con- 
sideration that,  in  your  opinion,  would  equalize  the  situation  to  you 
if  the  tariff  were  taken  off  of  hides  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  It  might  reduce  the  price  of  cattle  just  15  per  cent. 
We  would  pay  for  them  less  15  per  cent  if  we  could  buy  them  at 
that  price. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Reduce  the  price  of  cattle  15  per  cent,  or  15 
per  cent  on  the  hides? 

Mr.  Urion.  On  that  part  of  the  cattle  which  is  the  hide. 

Mr.CRUMPACKER.  I  woudcred  if  it  would  reduce  the  price  of  the  en- 
tire cattle  15  per  cent.     I  did  not  expect  that  it  would  be  quite  that. 

Mr.  Urion.  We  are  talking  about  hides;  not  cattle. 
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The  Chairman.  On  7,000,000  cattle  that  are  slaughtered  by  the 
packing  interests,  how  many  of  them  produce  hides  that  come  in 
competition  with  the  imported  hide? 

Mr.  Urion.  It  is  my  mformation  that  the  South  American  hides 
compare  very  favorably  with  what  are  known  as  "Texans "  and 
"  Colorados,"  that  is,  grass-fed  cattle — and  they  are  cattle  that  weigh 
1,100,  1,200,  and  1,300  pounds.  My  information  is  that  they  raise 
good  cattle  in  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  7,000,000  product  are 
hides  similar  to  thi)se  that  are  imported? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  am  afraid  that  I  haven't  the  data  to  answer  that 
question,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cattle 
coming  into  the  western  packing  centers  come  from  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  and  the  grass  States;  I  should  say  quite  a  large 
proportion  of  them.     How  much,  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that — a  majority  of  them, 
or  less  than  that? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  should  say  a  majority  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  price  of 
hides,  since  this  tariff,  has  not  gone  up  and  down,  and  to  an  observing 
man,  has  it  not  been  impossible  to  trace  any  15  per  cent  of  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  hides? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  hides  have  increased,  while  there  have  been 
fluctuations,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  increased  50  per  cent;  yes. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  they  have  made  some  increase;  likewise  the 
price  of  cattle  has  increased  considerably. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly;  there  has  been  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent  in  these  markets  and  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  But  is  it  not 
impossible  for  any  man  to  trace  the  effect  of  this  tariff  on  hides  in 
this  country  by  the  markets? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  do  not  believe  T  can  answer  that  question. 

The  CiiAiRMANt  No;  I  do  not  believe  you  can.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  say  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  trace  it. 

Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that,  if  they  have  increased  the  price  of  hides, 
the  packers  being  able  to  store  their  hides  in  stock  gives  them  an 
opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  the  market,  and  of  a  higher 
market  than  they  would  have  without  the  duty,  if  the  duty  increases 
the  price? 

Mr.  Urion.  That  might  be  so  if  there  was  no  limit  to  the  amount 
of  hides  which  the  packer  might  store,  but  the  limit  is  usually  reached 
in  a  very  short  time.  I  have  given  the  reason  for  having  some  of  the 
hides  tanned  last  year.  We  can  only  store  a  few,  a  comparatively 
few,  hides. 

The  Chairman.  During  that  8-cent  period,  it  was  impossible  for 
a  farmer  or  anybody  else  to  get  the  benefit  out  of  this  duty,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Urion.  The  price  of  cattle  during  that  time  was  fairly  high. 

The  Chairman.  Notwithstanding  the  lowering  of  the  price  of 
hides? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  chances  are  that  those  hides  were 
taken  off  of  high-priced  cattle. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  the  price  of  cattle  was  high  notwithstanding 
the  low  price  on  hides.  The  by-product,  then,  of  the  hide  did  not 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  price  of  cattle  in  the  market,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  Why,  if  there  was  no  demand  for  the  by-product,  or 
the  by-product  was  reduced  in  value,  of  course  it  had  an  influence 
on  the  price  which  we  wanted  to  pay  for  the  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Notwithstanding  the  price  of  cattle  went  up  and 
tjie  hide  remained  low.  » 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes;  because  the  demand  was  greater  for  the  cattle 
than  the  supply.  • 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  it  is  true,  as  you  stated  a  moment  ago, 
tJiat  if  there  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  hide  the  packers 
'Could  take  advantage  of  it  at  the  time  the  hides  were  high  in  the 
market  because  of  being  able  to  hold  their  product,  and  the  packers 
should  condescend  to  take  an  enlightened  self-interest  in  this  coun- 
try, that  interest  would  be  in  favor  of  a  duty,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Urion.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Not  even  if  they  could  get  a  little  advantage  out 
of  it? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  do  not  think  it  gives  us  any  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  can  get  a  higher  price,  as  you  said  a  while 
ago,  by  holding  their  hides  until  the  price  should  be  higher  in  the 
market,  ard  the  tendency  of  the  tariff  was  to  increase  the  price  and 
make  it  higher  in  the  market,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  not  be  a  long 
step  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  tariff  did  give  them  a  little 
higher  price  on  the  hides  and  give  them  better  chances  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  market.  '  I  think  you  said  so. 

Mr.  Urion..  If  I  did,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  critter  is  the 
hide  when  you  purchase  live  stock? 

Mr.  Urion.  About  6  or  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  I  believe  you  have  stated  that  that  portion  of 
the  critter  does  make  some  difference  to  the  farmer  as  to  what  he 
receives  for  the  critter. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  the  farmer  so  considers  it;  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  figure  when  you  buy  a  critter  that  there  is  so 
much  meat  there,  so  much  by-product,  and  you  pay  so  much  for  the 
<*ritter  in  proportion  to  the  market^ value  of  those  various  parts  of 
the  critter;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  the  farmer  must  receive  the  benefit  of  the  high 
price  of  the  hide ;  on  the  price  of  the  hide  on  the  critter  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  help  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  it  was  not  worth  anything  at  all,  you  would  not 
pay  as  much  for  the  critter? 

Mr.  Urion.  No,  sir.  We  buy  the  animal — ^hide,  hoof,  and  all.  We 
buy  it  and  get  a  vahie  out  of  everything  in  it.  If  the  value  is  not 
there,  it  makes  a  difference  in  the  price  paid. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  want  this  committee  to  understand  that 
when  you  purchase  a  critter  that  you  constitute  yourself  a  kind  of 
tribunal  to  divide  it  up,  and  the  benefits  of  the  tariff,  among  the 
various  elements? 
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Mr.  Urion.  We  do  not  consider  the  tariff.  We  buy  the  animal,  as 
I  stated  to  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  for  all  there  is  in  it,  and 
make  a  profit  on  every  part  of  it  if  we  can. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  buy  the  main  elements  that  constitute  it — 
that  is,  the  meat,  the  tallow,  and  these  other  things  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  The  tallow  stands  very  much  as  the  hide;  but,  of 
course,  primarily  cattle  are  bought  for  food. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  all,  and  that  is  what  determines  your  going 
into  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  Not  entirely. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Were  you  ever  induced  to  buy  a  single  steer  by  rea- 
son of  the  demand  for  hides  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  No  ;  I  can  not  say  that  we  were. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  value  of  the  average  steer? 

Mr.  Urion.  At  8  cents  a  pound,  weighing  1,200  pounds,  it  would 
be  $96. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  the  price  of  the  hide  dropped  the  entire 
amount  of  the  duty  on  hides,  it  would  be  a  drop  of  15  per  cent,  and 
the  hide,  being  worth  7  per  cent,  that  would  be  a  total  loss  on  the 
steer  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Urion.  Those  figures  are  too  much  for  me  to  follow.  I  can't 
carry  them  in  my  head.    I  assume  that  you*r  figures  are  correct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  these  figures  are  correct,  then  the  total  loss  on 
the  steer,  if  this  reduction  was  made  on  hides,  would  not  exceed  1 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Urion.  Well,  that  would  be  96  cents,  would  it  not?  I  said 
that  the  value  of  the  hide  was  from  90  cents  to  $1.20. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  is  the  average  value  of  all  the  by-products  of 
the  critter  in  proportion  to  the  cost  that  you  pay  for  the  critter  ?  For 
instance,  suppose  you  paid  $100  for  the  beef  critter;  how  much  by- 
product for  the  entire  critter — the  hide,  tallow,  hoof,  and  horns,  and 
all  the  other? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  can  give  you  the  percentage,  but  I  can  riot  give  you 
the  value,  because  that  fluctuates. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  meant  to  say  the  percentage  of  value. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  can  give  you  that;  43  per  cent  as  the  whole.  I 
thought  you  wanted  the  particular  percentages. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No.  Then  you  certainly  do  take  into  consideration 
the  value  of  the  product  when  you  buy  the  critter,  for  43  per  cent  of 
it  is  by-product. 

Mr.  Urion.  Could  not  help  it ;  no. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Is  "  critter  "  a  technical  term  used  in  your  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Urion.  That  is  the  western  vernacular. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  all  critters  are  not  steers. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  paying  8  cents  for  cattle  now  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  We  are  paying  7.65  cents.  Sales  were  made  at  7.65 
cents  on  Tuesdav. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wlien  did  you  pay  8  cents? 

Mr.  Urion.  We  have  paid  8  cents  for  top  steers. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wlien? 

Mr.  Urion.  Within — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  exactly. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  pay  8  cents  for  a  steer  in  your  life? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  should  think  we  had,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  oflFhand. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  do  it  ?  What  is  the  use 
of  talking  of  steers  at  8  cents  when  you  never  paid  8  cents  for  a  steer? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not  follow  the  market,  and  I  do 
not  pretend  to.  But  I  know  that  cattle  have  been  higher  than  they 
were  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wanted  to  congratulate  everybody  if  they  were  sell- 
ing for  8  cents. 

Mr.  Urion.  They  are  not  selling  for  8  cents  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  weight  of  the  hide 
from  cattle  taken  off  by  the  packers,  the  big  packers — ^the  "  big 
four  " — was  just  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  hide  taken  by  the  rest 
of  mankind.    Do  you  stick  by  that  statement? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  that  is  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  bigger  the  animal,  the  heavier  the  hide,  as  a  rule ; 
is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  should  think  that  was  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  don't  you  know  that  you  get  the  very  cream  of 
the  cattle,  the  big  ones,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  all  of  these  cattle 
that  are  butchered,  outside  of  those  killed  by  the  big  packers — I  am 
not  confining  it  to  the  "  big  four  "  now — the  other  fellows  use  the 
refuse  cattle,  the  small  cattle,  the  milk  cows,  the  heifers,  and  small 
steers,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  hides  that  you  take  off  will  run  a 
third  heavier  than  the  hides  taken  off  by  the  small  cattle  butchers, 
and  by  the  foreigners  themselves  when  they  kill  cattle? 

Mr.  Urion.  "V^ll,  I  do  not  accept  the  premises.  Armour  &  Co. 
kill  a  large  number  of  canners,  light  cattle.  They  kill  a  lot  of 
cows.  The  percentage  of  heavy  cattle  is  small  compared  to  the  gen- 
eral kill  of  the  canners — the  cows,  the  light-weight  animals.  As 
representative  of  that,  the  Tuesday  market,  the  sales  in  Chicago, 
ran  14  averaging  804  pounds,  16  averaging  735  pounds,  10  averaging 
1,010  pounds,  5  averaging  920  pounds,  and  so  on  down,  and  the 
heavy  cattle  are  in  the  minority. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  big  cattle  are  in  the  minority,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  They  happened  to  be  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  canner  is  not  necessarily  a  small  animal  ?    ■ 

Mr.  Urion.  It  is  light  in  weight,  yes,  and  thin  probably. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  possible,  because  he  is  simply  lean,  but  the  hide  is 
not  lean  along  with  the  animal? 

Mr.  Urion.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  big  canner  would  have  just  as  good  a  hide  on  him  as 
the  best  steer  that  we  could  raise  in  Missouri,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  expect  he  would. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  does  the  average  big  steer  in  Iowa,  Missouri, 
and  Illinois,  and  that  country  through  there,  weigh?  They  will  run 
above  a  thousand  pounds,  will  they  not? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes;  1,200,  1,300,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  1,400. 

Mr.  Clark.  Sometimes  as  high  as  1,800? 

Mr.  Urion.  They  are  pretty  heavy. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  that;  it  takes  a  cracking  good  steer  to  weigh 
that,  and  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  about  exhausts  the  subject. 
It  is  true  that  these  hides  taken  off  by  the  farmers,  and  some  of  the 
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butchers  in  places  of  2,000  and  3,000  population,  as  a  rule  are  lighter 
than  the  average ;  you  concede  that,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  No  ;  I  will  not  concede  that ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  always  lived  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  No;  I  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm,  but  I  never  threw 
a  plow  very  much. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  taking  your  statement  that  they  do  not  run 
lighter,  although  I  am  reasonably  sure  that  they  do 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think,  Mr.  Clark,  you  will  find  there  are  more  light 
cattle  killed  by  the  large  packers  than  are  killed  by  anybody  else,  the 
reason  for  that  being  that  the  lighter  cattle  are  canners,  and  the  cows 
are  canners,  and  the  canning  is  done  by  the  large  packers  and  sold 
very  largely  in  foreign  markets. 

]Vlr.  Clark.  What  do  they  do  with  the  canners'  stuff — make  braised 
beef  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Urion.  It  is  canned  in  different  ways,  and  sold  very  largely, 
as  I  say,  abroad. 

Mr.  Clark.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  these  hides 

taken  off  by  the  small  butchers  and  the  farmers  themselves  are  liable 

to  be  cut  or  damaged  in  all  this  stuff  and  one  thing  and  another,  their 

•  class  of  hides  does  not  go  into  that  class  that  has  the  tariff  on  it, 

does  it  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  the  benefit  they  get  out  of  it,  if  they  get  any  at  all, 
is  a  sympathetic  rise  on  account  of  the  rise  of  the  heavy  hides  by 
reason  of  the  tariff?  They  go  up  a  little  just  because  the  others  go 
up  by  reason  of  that,  just  as  they  talk  about  a  sympathetic  strike? 

Mr.  Urion.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  owing  to  the  natural  tendency  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  My  understanding  is  that  all  the  hides  over  25  pounds 
in  weight  carry  a  tariff,  and,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  I  never  saw  a 
25-pound  cattle  hide,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  will. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  a  few  minutes  ago  about  the  time  hides 
got  down  to  8  cents  a  pound  and  your  people  went  in  a  limited  way 
into  the  tanning  business.  You  said  the  price  of  beef  was  high. 
What  was  the  highest  you  paid  for  steers  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  the  average  for  that  year  or  not.  Perhaps  I  have. 
Yes ;  the  average  for  the  year  1907  was  $6.50  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  any  figures  any  more  in  detail  here? 

Mr.  Urion.  No;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  can,  I  suppose,  obtain  the  figures  for  each 
month  or  each  week  during  the  period  that  the  price  of  hides  was 
down  to  8  cents? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  beg  your  pardon.  -  I  have  it  here,  the  price  of  cattle 
from  there  down,  for  the  months  of  1907.  January,  $5.80;  Febru- 
ary, $5.80. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  what? 

Mr.  Urion.  $5.80  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     I  did  not  understand  you^ 

Mr.  Urion.  $5.80  for  January;  $5.80  for  February;  $5.75,  March; 
$5.85,  April;  $5.80,  May;  $6.40,  June;  $6.70,  July;  $6.55,  August; 
$6.50,  September;  $6.30,  October;  $5.80,  November;  $5.30,  December. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  give  us  the  price  of  hides  during  these 
months. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  was  last  year? 

The  Chairman.  1907. 

Mr.  Urion.  January,  $10.50.  I  am  taking  the  average,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  both  in  the  lieef  and  the  hides. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  hides? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes;  I  so  understand  these  fijorures.  These  are  not  of 
my  own  compilation,  but  from  the  compilation  of  the  Drovers' 
Journal. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Chicago  market? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  Chicago  market,  compiled  from  the 
Drovers'  Journal,  as  I  understand.  They  are  the  averages  that  are 
given. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  in  the  Chicago  market? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  assume  that  is  so.  . 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    Give  us  the  price  by  months. 

Mr.  Urion.  January,  $10.50;  $10.50,  February;  $10.50,  March; 
$10.25,  April;  $10.30,  May;  $10.25,  June;  $10.25,  July;  $10.05, 
August;  $9.56,  September;  $9.85,  October;  $9.50,  November;  $8.50, 
December. 

The  Chairman.  In  December  they  got  down  to  $8.50? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  continue  into  the  new  year,  1908? 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  it  did,  although  I  haven't  it  in  this  compilation. 
This  is  simply  for  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  me  a  copy  of  that  compilation? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  witness  has  the 
average  price  of  country  hides  in  that  same  book.  I  think  he  gives 
the  average  price  of  country  hides,  too. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  I  have  them  in  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  you  make  up  the  brief  I  wish  you  would  put 
the  tables  in.    You  are  going  to  file  a  brief,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  Wlien  the  committee  gets 
through  with  me  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  write  about. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  put  both  tables  in — the  same  thing 
that  Mr.  Crumpacker  is  asking  for— in  your  evidence. 

Mr.  Urion.  There  are  a  good  many  terms  here  in  country  hides 

Mr.*  Gaines.  I  understand  he  will  file  a  good  deal  of  additional 
information  that  the  committee  desires. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  think  when  you  get  through  with  me  I  will  not  have 
any  information  left  to  give.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  trust  that  will  be  so.  . 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Let  him  give  the  tables  of  the  country  hides. 

Mr.  Urion.  There  are  terms  here  that  I  do  not  know.  There  are 
kips  and  calfskins  and  bulls.  No.  2  buffs,  extremes,  and  No.  2  buffs 
and  heavies.  I  do  not  know  what  those  terms  are,  and  I  do  not  know 
the  comparison. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  no  column  of  averages  there? 

Mr.  Urion.  No. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  No  monthly  quotations  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes;  but  they  are  the  particular  things  I  have  just 
read. 
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Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Just  read  them  and  see  if  they  average. 

Mr.  Urion.  They  do  not  compare  at  all. 

Mr.  Ix>NGwoRTH.  Take  the  heavies,  for  example. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Urion,  will  you  leave  that  book  with  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes;  but  I  would  like  to  make  an  extract  from  it  first. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Urion,  do  you  live  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  everything  we  can  to  move  West,  in  the  way  of 
factories,  and  I  have  endeavored  a  good  deal,  first  and  last,  to  find  out 
why  the  tanning  is  not  done  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City.  Omaha,  and 
St.  Louis  and  those  places  where  the  hides  are  taken  off  the  cattle.  I 
understand  that  three- fourths  of  all  the  hides  taken  off  in  the  United 
States  are  taken  off  west  of  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Urion.  Yes;  by  the  large  packers. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  by  the  packers  and  by  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Urion.  Perhaps  not  so  large  a  proportion  as  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  while  we  take  off  all  the  hides 
there,  or  three- fourths  of  them  at  least,  these  big  tanneries  are  nearly 
all  established  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  a  question  of  intelligence,  sir.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  not  established  when  the  tanner  took 
the  tan  bark  to  use  in  his  tannery,  and  the  tan  bark  was  found  or 
produced  in  the  East,  and  the  hides  were  largely  in  the  East  then, 
and  the  East  in  that  way  got  possession  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Urion.  You  have  answered  the  question  better  than  I  coiild, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  intended  to  say  that  the  tanneries  were  established 
long  before  the  large  packers,  and  the  tanneries  were  established  in 
the  East. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  establish  new  tanneries  in  the  East  still,  and 
it  seems  to  me  as  a  matter  of  common  sense  that  they  should  estab- 
lish them  out  there.    The  boot  and  shoe  industry  has  all  moved  West. 

The  Chair3ian.  The  boot  and  shoe  industry  has  all  moved  West, 
do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  just  as  the  cotton  industry  is  headed  for  the 
South. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  hardly  getting  the  increase.     Is  it  not  true  « 
that  the  hides  can  more  readily  be  moved  to  the  East,  to  where  the 
tan  bark  is,  more  easily  than  the  tan  bark  could  be  moved  from  Penn- 
sylvania, for  example,  to  the  West? 

Mr.  Urion.  That  is  a  question  on  which  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Undoubtedly  it  is  too  expensive  to  ship  the  bark. 
It  is  too  expensive  on  account  of  the  high  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  have  no  guess  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Urion,  I  believe.  Please  leave 
that  table  with  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  want  to  make  some  extracts  from  this  for  my  own 
uge,  and  then  I  will  leave  it  with  him  before  I  go  away  from  town. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right,  Mr.  Urion. 

Now,  Judge  Gary. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ELBEKT  H.  GAKY,  EStt.,  OP  NEW  YORK,  REPEE- 
SENTING  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Gary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  brought  some  figures  with  me,  thinking 
that  possibly  we  might  be  called  upon. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  you  are  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  been  for  how  long? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  for  about 
five  years,  and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  about  two  years; 
and  before  that  I  was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  which  at 
that  time  was  pretty  nearly  the  same,  since  the  organization  of  the 
corporation. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  connected  actively  with  the  man- 
agement and  operation  of  the  corporation  since  its  organization  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  would  prefer.  Judge,  to  go  on  and  make  a 
statement,  you  can  do  so,  and  then  answer  questions  afterward.  You 
will,  of  course,  have  opportunity  to  do  that. 

Mr..  Gary.  No  ;  I  prefer  to  answer  questions.  The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  is  the  owner  of  the  shares  of  stock  of  various  manur 
facturing  corporations,  and  those  corporations  manufacture  iron  and 
a  great  many  different  lines  of  steel;  also  mine  ore,  mine  coal,  manu- 
facture coke;  and  also  these  corporations  own  the  shares  of  various, 
transportation  companies,  including  several  railroads  and  a  steam- 
ship line  on  the  Lakes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Won't  you  state  the  principal  lines  of  manu- 
factures in  iron  and  steel  which  your  company  is  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Gary.  Our  corporations  manufacture  ten  or  eleven  million  tons 
of  pig  iron  per  annum;  about  twelve  or  thirteen  million  tons  of  fin-/ 
ished  steel — not  quite  so  much  as  that  of  finished  steel,  but  about  ten. 
or  eleven  million  tons  of  finished  steel  at  the  present  time;  a  larger 
tonnage  of  semifinished  steel,  including  rails,  structural  steel,  wire 
and  steel-wire  products. 

The  Chairman.  Wire  nails? 

Mr.  Gary.  Wire  nails. 

The  Chairman.  Wire  fence? 

Mr.  Gary.  Wire  fence,  woven  wire  fence;  a  great  many  different 
kinds  of  wire,  as  small  as  piano  wire,  and  so  forth;  tubes,  tin 
plates 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  a  paper  there,  you  can  refresh  your 
recollection  by  referring  to  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  finished  products  include  steel  rails,  blooms,  billets, 
slabs,  sheet  and  tin  plate,  bars  and  plates,  heavy  structural  shapes,, 
merchant  steel,  skelp,  hoops,  bands  and  cotton  ties,  tubing  and  pipe, 
rods,  wire  and  products  of  wire,  sheets,  block  and  galvanized  steet 
plates,  spikes,  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets,  axles,  car  wheels,  and  sundry  and 
various  other  items  that  would  be  connected  with  or  kindred  to  these 
various  things;  spelter,  sulphite  of  iron,  cement. 

The  Chairman.  Cement,  you  say? 
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Mr.  Gart.  Yes.     We  have  a  very  large  cement  business. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  commencmg  back  with  ore,  you  control  ex- 
tensive fields  of  iron  mines? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  situated? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  the  Lake  Superior  region,  the  Menominee,  Gogebic, 
Marquette,  and  Tennessee  and  Alabama  fields. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  say  Mesaba? 

Mr.  Gary.  Mesaba  is  in  the  Lake  Superior  region.  The  Lake 
Superior  fields  are  divided  between  the  Vermillion  and  Mesaba 
ranges. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  the  cost  of  mining  ore  in  the 
I  Lake  Superior  region  ? 

'     Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  I  can  give  that  accurately.     Seventy-three  cents  - 
is  the  average  mining  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Gaby.  Yes;  per  ton. 
'   The  Chairman.  That  does  not  include  any  royalty? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  nor  depreciation.  One  dollar  and  forty-three  cfents 
includes  the  mining  expense,  the  depreciation,  and  the  royalty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  state,  Judge,  right  there,  what  you  mean 
by  "  depreciation,"  so  that  the  comtnittee  can  understand  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  ask  him. 
'Mr.  Gary.  A  sufficient  sum  to  keep  the  properties  in  condition  and 
to  take  care  of  the  exhaustion.    We  calculate  it  at  40  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that.  Judge,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  acquiringH 
additional  mines  to  take  the  place  of  the  exliausted  mines?  \  • 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Calculated  how — on  the  basis  of  new  mines? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not.  Mines  could  not  be  purchased.  Yes; 
if  they  were  for  sale,  if  they  could  be  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  recentljr  acquired  mines,  according  to 
public  rumor,  from  the  Northern  Pacific.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  we  buy  good  iron-ore  properties  whenever  we  have 
opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  as  to  the  Northern  Pacific  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  it  is  true.  The  Great  Northern  you  refer  to  par- 
ticularly ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Judge,  the  $1.43  included  the  cost  of  min- 
ing, as  I  understood,  and  the  replacing  of  exhausted  mines  of  ore  by 
the  acquirement  of  new  mines.     Did  it  include  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  royalties  which  we  pay. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  pay.  a  royalty,  then  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  that  40  cents  would  not  take  care  of  the  fund 
for  replacing  the  property,  if  we  would  have  to  do  it,  on  the  basis 
of  what  we  would  have  to  pay  at  the  present  time.  For  instance, 
in  our  Great  Northern  deal,  we  pay  them  on  the  basis  of  85  cents  a 
ton  for  iron  ore  running  as  high  in  iron  as  fifty-nine.  Our  iron 
ores  are,  many  of  them,  very  much  higher  than  that.  Now,  if  prop- 
erties such  as  we  own  up  there  could  be  had,  if  they  were  on  the 
market  for  sale,  situated  as  they  are,  accessible,  and  as  easy  of  min- 
ing, and  with  as  good  analysis,  we  would  have  to  pay  very  much 
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higher  than  that,  and  the  40  cents,  of  course,  would  ijot  take  care  of 
that ;  but  we  allow  40  cents  for  depreciation  on  the  basis — it  is  more 
or  less  an  arbitrary  basis — on  the  basis  of  what  those  properties 
originally  cost,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  basis  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  ore? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  the  next  item,  transportation. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.  Well,  the  transportation  by  rail  and  lake,  $1.45; 
73  cents  for  rail  transportation  and  72  cents  for  the  lake. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  taking  it  to  the  Pittsburg  district? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir;  to  the  lower  lake  ports. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  principal  lower  lake  port  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Chicago  is  one,  of  course;  Cleveland,  Lorain,  Ashta- 
bula, Conneaut,  and  Fairport. 

The  Chairman.  In  Chicago  it  goes  to  the  Illinois  Steel  Works, 
one  of  your  corporations? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chair^ian.  And  from  the  Lake  Erie  ports— one  or  more  of 
them — from  there  it  is  transported  to  Pittsburg  over  your  own  rail- 
road? • 

Mr.  Gary.  Part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  ffom  Chicago  to  the  steel  works  in 
Illinois?     What  is  the  freight  cost  of  transportation? 

Mr.  Gary.  From  the  docks  at  Chicago? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  we  take  the  ore  at  Chicago  right  into  our 
furnaces  and  mills.    There!  is  no  rail  transportation  at  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  You  land  at  your  furnace  there? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  land  at  the  furnace. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Judge,  what  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  ton 
of  ore  in  the  Tennessee  region  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  mean  what  is  the  cost  of  assembling  the  ore  at  the 
furnace? 

The  Chairman.  Producing  it  there  at  the  mine— the  royalty  on 
the  value  of  the  ore,  the  royalty  on  the  ore  and  the  cost  of  working 
the  mines?    What  is  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  those  figures,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  cost  of. 
pig  iron  at  Birmingham  is  not  far  from  the  cost  of  pig  iron  at  South 
Chicago.    It  is  very  little  different. 

The  Chairman.  How  close  to  it  is  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  am  not  certain  which  is  lower,  but  the  cost  at  Chicago, 
the  manufacturer's  cost,  is  probably  $14.75  to  $15.  That  is  the  manu- 
facturer's cost.  Of  course  that  does  not  give  credit  for  any  profit  to 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  which  it  derives  by  reason  of  its 
investment  in  mines  or  railroads  or  ships. 

Mr.  Cockran.  $14.50,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Gary.  $14.75  to  $15,  manufacturer's  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  $14.75. 

The  Chairman.  Can  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  produce  it 
cheaper  than  you  can? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  it  can. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  statement  from  them  at  $14. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  thinlc  that  is  pretty  low,  allowing  for  depreciation. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  it  cost  more  to-day  than  it  did  on  the  average 
in  1900? 

Mr.  Gafnes.  Do  you  mean  190C  or  1896? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  1906. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gary.  A  little  more. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  Gary.  Fifteen  cents,  maybe.  Wages  have  been  increased  a 
little. 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  cents? 

ATr.  Gary.  Y^es  sir. 

The  Chairman!  Then  it  cost  $14.60  in  1906.    What  in  1905? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that.  It  is  not  much  different  from 
1906. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  the  cost  in 
the  United  States  from  1902  to  1906,  both  inclusive,  averaged  $14.01 
on  over  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  pijj  iron? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  depends  a  little  on  the  basis  of  cost  or  the  way  of 
getting  at  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  the  basis  of  computation? 

Mr.  Garf.  Yes,  sir;  the  basis  of  compntntion. 

The  Chair3ian.  Let  us  see  what  you  take  into  consideration  as  the 
basis  of  cost. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  As  to  this  $14.75  that  you  gave  us,  Judge,  do  you 
count  in  that  depreciation? 

IVfr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir;  I  count  depreciation. 

The  Chairman.'  I  understood  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  The  figures  that  Mr.  Schwab  gave  us  did  not  take 
that  into  account. 

Mr.  Gary.  This  includes  administration  charges  and  overhead 
cost  and  all  those  things.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Schwab's  figures  took 
those  into  account,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  They  did  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  took  in  everything  except  the  overhead  charges 

Mr.  Gary.  And  the  depreciation. 

Mr.  Gaines.  He  took  in  the  administration  charges  at  the  mills, 
but  not  the  corporate  costs. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  He  gave  the  mill  charges,  as  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  allow  in  your  estimate?  Wliat 
are  the  figures  there  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Forty  cents  a  ton  on  the  blast  furnace. 

Mr.  Clark.  Judge,  do  you  mean  that  the  blast  furnace  depreciates 
40  cents  for  every  ton  of  iron  that  is  made? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  that  is  very  moderate,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  just  wanted  to  understand.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Gary.  Furnaces  wear  out  very  fast. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  does  one  of  those  things  last? 
,  Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that  definitely. 

Mr.  Clark.  Never  mind,  then.     Go  on. 

Mr.  Gary.  Our  depreciation  charges  and  everything,  are  regularly 
and  carefully  made,  and  intended  only  to  be  the  actual  depreciation. 
Of  course  we  do  intend  to  keep  up.  We  do  intend  to  make  it  large 
enough  to  keep  up  the  properties,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  burying  any 
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money  that  is  received.  And  I  may  add  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
as  a  rule,  in  my  judgment,  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  not 
taken  enough  depreciation  charges  to  keep  up  their  properties. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  give  me,  if  you  have  them 
figured  out  there,  the  elements  of  cost  to  make  pig  iron  at  $14.75  a 
ton.  What  do  you  charge.  Judge,  for  the  metallic  mixture,  the  iron 
basis  per  ton  of  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  iron  ore,  $4.70  for  the  ore  delivered  at  the  furnace; 
$8.02  in  the  iron.    Cinder  and  scale 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  you  go  a  little  more  slowly,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  say  the  iron  ore  is  $4.70  delivered  at  the 
furnace  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir;  per  ton  of  ore. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  would  be  $8.G2  in  the  iron.    . 

The  Chairman.  Now  I  will  ask  you  about  coke. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  will  give  you  all  the  items;  the  coke  next,  if  you  wish. 
Coke,  $3.93  per  ton  of  coke  at  the  furnace,  which  would  be  $4.15  in 
the  iron. 

The  Chairman.  Now  limestone. 

Mr.  Gary.  Limestone,  $1.0G  per  ton.  That  is  49  cents  in  the  iron, 
49  cents  per  ton  of  iron.  Scrap,  16  cents  per  ton  in  the  iron.  Cinder 
and  scale,  11  cents. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Cinder? 

Mr.  Gary.  Cinder  and  scale,  11  cents  per  ton  of.  iron.  The  cost  of 
labor,  material,  and  expense  in  operating,  $1.37  per  ton  of  iron. 

Mr.  Cockran.  $1.07? 

Mr.  Gary.  One  dollar  and  thirty-^even  cents,  and  the  depreciation, 
40  cents.  That  makes  a  total  of  $15.30.  That  is  the  average  of  all 
our  furnaces.  Of  course  it  is  less  than  that  at  some  points.  It  is 
less  at  South  Chicago  and  higher  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  makes  $15  and  what? 

Mr.  Gary.  Fifteen  dollars  and  thirty  cents,  Mr.  Cockran. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Judge,  was  $7.30  per  ton  of  pig  iron  a  fair 
average  price  from  1902  to  1906,  both  inclusive,  for  the  iron  ore 
going  into  the  pig  iron? 

Mr.  Gary.  What  year? 

The  Chairman.  From  1902  to  1906. 

Mr.  Gary.  Seven  dollars  and  thirty  cents.  It  was  lower  then. 
The  ore  was  a  little  lower  at  that  time.  You  understand,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  ores  on  the  average  are  becoming  a  little  less  in  quality, 
a  little  poorer  in  quality,  a  little  less  iron  per  ton  of  ore ;  and  as  the 
quantity  of  iron  in  the  ore  decreases,  the  cost  of  the  iron  in  the  fur- 
nace, 01  course,  increases,  because  it  costs  just  as  much  to  handle  a 
ton  of  ore  with  40  per  cent  iron  as  a  ton  of  ore  with  60  per  cent  iron. 
And  the  same  is  true  in  the  transportation ;  and  then,  when  you  get 
to  the  furnace,  the  cost  of  smelting  is  increased.  It  costs  more  to 
extract  the  iron  per  ton  of  ore. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  that  loss  been  since  1906? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  might  account  for  that  difference. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  it  been  since  1906? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  state  that? 
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Mr.  Gakt.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  state  that. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  cost  of  iron  ore  increased  since  1906? 

Mr.  Gaby.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  has. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  got  there  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the  or© 
that  went  to  make  pig  iron  at  $15.30  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  got  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  figures  a  ton  of  ore  at  $8.70. 

Mr.  Gary.  Now,  what  year  did  you  desire? 

The  Chairman.  1906  and  1908.     " 

Mr.  Gary.  In  1906  and  1908  the  prices  were  the  same.  The  price 
was  higher  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Judge,  are  you  able  to  say  what  the  per- 
centage of  iron  in  the  ore  was  in  1906  and  again  in  1908,  on  the 
average  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  can  not.  I  certainly  can  not  give  it  on  the  aver- 
age.    I  might  possibly  give  it  with  reference  to  some  one  ore. 

The  Chairman.  Give  what  you  can.  I  do  not  insist  on  a  categor- 
ical answer.     I  only  ask  for  information.     I  only  want  information. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  relative  richness  of 
the  ores? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  there  is.    The  ores  are  decreasing  in  richness. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Can  you  tell  in  what  proportion? 

Mr.  Gary.  Take  what  we  call  our  Hull-Rust  district.  In  1906 
the  Pillsbury  mine  produced  ore  containing  64.33  per  cent  in  iron. 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  1906? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  1906.  In  1907  the  same  mine  produced  ore  contain- 
ing 63.63  per  cent  in  iron. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  Superior  district. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  Aragon  mine,  in  the  Menominee  Range,  tlie 
Grenada  mine,  in  1906,  produced  ore  containing  59.16  per  cent  of 
iron,  and  in  1907,  58.82  per  cent  in  iron. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  average  for  that  mine? 

Mr.  Gary.  For  that  mine ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  figures  there  for  1902  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir;  we  have  not.    We  have  not  back  of  1906. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  figures  for  the  price  of  pig  iron^ 
the  cost  of  pig  iron  in  1902  per  ton  f 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  go  back  so  far  as  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  I  have  it  in  the  office  at  home,  but  not  here. 

The  CcBAiRMAN.  I  mean  here.  I  asked  with  reference  to  what  you 
had  here. 

Now  the  item  of  coke;  has  that  increased  in  price  since  1906  as 
compared  with  1908? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  has  increased  somewhat. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  I  can  not  answer.  The  cost  at  the  oven  last  year 
was  $1.75  a  net  ton.  We  have  slightly  increased  the  wages  thtne. 
In  fact,  we  have  slightly  increased  all  our  wages  since  we  were 
organized. 

The  Chairman.  You  gave  the  cost  of  that  as  how  much — the  cost 
of  coke  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  At  $4.15  per  ton  of  iron. 
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The  Chairman.  Had  it  increased  as  much  as  to  justify  the  state- 
ment of  an  increase  of  46  cents  in  the  cost  of  the  coke  that  goes  to 
make  that  ton  of  pig  iron? 

Mr.  Gary.  More  tnan  that,  I  would  think. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  the  figures  there? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  did  not  give  the  limestone  as  a  separate 
item,  did  you? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  at  49  cents  per  ton  of  iron. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Judge,  you  say  now  the  cost  of  coke  is  $1.75  a  ton? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  cost  of  the  coke  at  the  ovens  was  $1.75,  but  the 
figure  T  gave  you  before  was  the  cost  of  coke  per  ton  of  iron  in  the 
iron.  The  coke  cost  to  produce  it  at  the  coke  oven  in  the  coal  fields 
was  $1.75. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  Now,  that  same  coke,  with  the  transportation  added, 
brought  to  our  furnace  and  put  in  the  iron,  cost  per  ton  of  iron  $4.15. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  many  tons  of  coke  to  the  ton  of  iron? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  cost  of  coke  would  be  $3.93  and  in  the  iron  $4.15. 
It  would  be  about  H  tons  of  coke  for  1  ton  of  iron. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  statement  here  showing  that  when  coke 
costs  $3.37  a  ton  the  amount  or  value  of  coke  in  a  ton  of  pig  iron 
was  $3.89. 

Mr.  Gary.  $3.37  and  $3.89? 

The  Chairman.  $3.37  in  a  ton  of  coke,  and  $3.89  for  the  price  of 
coke  that  went  to  make  up  the  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  about  it.     Ours  is  exact. 

The  Chairman.  Now  the  limestone.  By  the  way,  do  you  give 
credit  for  the  by-products  in  the  production  of  a  ton  oif  coke  when  you 
say  the  cost  is  so  much? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  we  would  to  the  extent  that  we  make  it.  We 
do;  but  we  have  not  very  many  by-product  coke  ovens. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  got  to  that  point  of  competition 
where  you  have  to  take  care  of  little  things  like  a  by-product? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  are  putting  them  in  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  estimate  you  would  save  by 
saving  the  by-products? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  more  or  less  problematical.  There  will  be  some 
saving,  a  little  saving,  enough  to  justify  us  in  putting  them  in, 
although  we  have  had  very  grave  doubts  about  it  and  have  delayed 
putting  them  in  for  that  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Other  companies  have  put  them  in  in  the  making 
of  coke. 

Mr.  Gary.  There  have  been  different  reasons.  For  instance,  the 
Cambria  put  them  in  some  years  ago.  They  had  their  coal  rather  of 
poor  quality,  a  poor  quality  of  coal,  and  it  needed  a  different  char- 
acter of  oven  to  utilize  that  coal.  They  were  obliged  to  do  it.  In 
foreign  countries,  perhaps,  in  some  places  the  by-product  ovens  were 
put  in  because  of  the  peculiarity  ot  the  coal.  But  with  our  coking 
coal,  which,  I  suppose,  is  recognized  as  the  best,  the  Connellsville  coal, 
the  by-products  would  not  probablj^  be  of  utility  or  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  has  been  so  successful  that  you  are  chang- 
ing over  some  of  your  works  and  putting  in  your  ovens  so  as  to  save 
the  by-products? 
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Mr.  Gary.  There  are  two  reasons  for  that.  Connellsville  coke  is 
getting  more  or  less  scarce,  and  we  will  use  in  the  by-product  ovens 
a  mixture  of  Pocahontas  coal  and  the  Pennsylvania  coal  outside  of 
that  of  the  Connellsville  district ;  but  if  we  had  enough  Connellsville 
coal  I  doubt  if  we  would  put  in  the  by-product  ovens. 

The  Chairman.  You'wiU  make  a  saving  by  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  There  will  be  some  saving. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  not  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  regular  coke 
ovens? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.'  You  will  have  to  put  in  new  coke  ovens? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  throwing  away  the  old  and  putting  in 
new? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  this  is  not  for  the  old.  We  are  putting  in  new 
ovens  at  Gary,  Ind.  We  shall  use  a  mixture  of  the  Pocahontas  and 
Pennsylvania  coal  outside  of  the  Connellsville  district  and  get  the 
coke,  which  will  be  a  little  cheaper  than  the  Connellsville  coke,  saving 
the  by-products. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  These  ovens  would  be  available  even  if  the  by- 
products would  be  profitless?  They  would  be  available  for  both 
purposes? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  will  get  on  to  limestone.  How  much 
did  you  estimate  for  the  limestone? 

Mr.  (tary.  Forty-nine  cents  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  cost  any  more  than  it  did  in  1900? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  much  more;  possibly  a  little  more,  but  not  any 
appreciable  amount,  I  would  say;  not  very  much  more;  very  little, 
if  any.    I  will  put  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  it  cost  more  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Labor  costs  generally  a  little  bit  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Then  material  and  maintenance,  what  do  you  esr 
timate  for  that — ^materials  and  repairs  in  maintenance?  Did  you 
estimate  that  separately  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir.  The  cost  of  material  and  epense  in  operating 
in  all  is  $1.37. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  steam  and  power  ?. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  put  in  besides  depreciation?* 
That  is  40  cents,  separately  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Depreciation  is  40  cents;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  put  in  any  other  iteins  in  your  statement? 

Mr.  Gary.  Forty  cents  is  not  included  in  the  last  item  of  $1.47. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  was  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  may  be  mixed. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  stated  it  was  39  cents  in  1906.  That  is  a 
pretty  close  figure.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  that  question;  so 
that  you  make  the  total  cost  of  pig  iron  $15.30  to-day,  produced  in 
your  works  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  on  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  average  of  all  your  works? 

Mr.  Gary.  All  our  furnaces;  yes,  sir. 
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I     The  Chairman.  State  whether  you  can  produce  it  cheaper  than 
'  your  rivals  in  business  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  think  we  can.    We  certainly  can  at  a  large 

number  of  our  furnaces.     I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  pro- 

j  duce  iron  and  steel  materially  cheaper  than  most  of  our  competitors. 

I      The  Chairman.  "Materially?"   How  much?    Take  pig  iron,  for 

instance. 

Mr.  Gary.  On  the  same  basis  of  calculation — ^that  is,  on  the  basis 
,  of  their  having  due  regard  for  depreciation,  and  so  forth,  as  we 
do 

The  Chairman.  Forty  cents  depreciation  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  on  the  average.    Of  course  anyone  hesitates  to 
^  speak  about  a  competitor ;  but  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  my 
opinion,  at  least  $1  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Cheaper  than  your  competitors  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  On  what  items  do  you  make  the  difference?  Is  it 
in  the  cost  of  iron  ore,  or  coke,  or  what,  that  makes  the  difference 
between  you  and  your  competitor  ?  The  labor  is  the  same,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  items  make  that  difference? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  methods,  in  equipment;  the  character  of  our  equip- 
ment, largely,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  get  your  iron  ore  cheaper  than  they  do, 
owning  the  iron  fields,  as  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  My  figures  are  based  on  the  price  they  would  have  to 
pay  for  iron  ore  at  the  lower  lakes,  at  the  furnace. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  dollar  did  you  allow  for  the 
difference  in  iron  ore,  the  cost  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  did  not  itemize  it,  but  not  any. 

The  Chairman.  Not  any? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  coke?  Is  there  any  difference  in  the 
cost  of  coke  between  you  and  your  rival  companies? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  difference  is  there  in  the  coke  to  make 
a  ton  of  iron  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  you  think  it  is  as  much  as  a  dollar, 
you  believe  it  is  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  do  you  really  believe  it  is?  That  is  not 
binding.    Let  us  get  your  best  opinion. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course,  you  see,  Mr.  Cockran,  that  would  put  me  in 
the  position,  to  some  extent  at  least,  of  guessing.  The  figures  I  have 
given  you  are  intended  to  be  exact,  and  it  seems  to  me  our  competitors 
ought  to  give  their  figures  exact. 

Mr.  Cockran.  We  try  to  get  them.  When  you  say  a  dollar,  it  is  a 
guess.  The  other  might  be  a  little  better  guess.  We  understand  it 
to  be  a  guess. 

Mr.  Gary.  If  you  carried  that  to  a  logical  sequence  I  might  do  our 
competitors  an  injustice. 

Mj.  Cockran.  We  understand  you  are  only  guessing. 
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The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  best  judgment.  Judge.  You  say  not 
less  than  a  dollar? 

Mr.  Gaby.  I  would  rather  not  guess  any  further  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  safe  to  say  $2? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  on  the  basis  of  manufacturing  cost,  I  think.  Of  | 
course,  I  am  not  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  corporation^ 
Mr.  Chairman — from  the  stajidpoint  of  the  corporation,  which  has  < 
a  decided  advantage  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  ores  and  in 
owning  its  transportation  companies  to  carry  the  ores  to  the  Lakes, 
and  its  transportation  facilities  on  the  Lakes,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  The  advantage  to  the  corporation  is  very  much  more,  very 
much  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Very  much  more  than  a  dollar? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  yes;  very  much  more. 

The  Chairman.  Isihe  entire  difference  more  than  $2? 

Mr.  Gary.  Take  an  item  of  rails,  for  instance 

The  Chairman.  Xo;  let  us  keep  to  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Gary.  All  right.  I  think  it  is  possibly  more  than  $2,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  more  than  $2? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  I  think  it  is.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  more 
than  <hat. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  more  than  $2? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  answers  that  question.  Can  you  give  me 
the  cost  of  prodncing  pig  iron  by  your  corporation  in  1906  ? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Before  vou  go  to  that,  you  gave  the  cost  of  coke  a» 
$1.05. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  at  the  coke  ov«is. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  the  cost  of  producing  coke  to  you.  That  is 
iM9t  the  cost  to  your  coBipetitor? 

Mr.  Gary.  There  are  times  when  he  pays  very  much  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  me  your  statements  were 
dealing  with  what  your  competitor  would  have  to  pay  for  the  arti- 
cle, and  sometimes  it  seemed  you  were  giving  what  the  article  that 
entered  into  a  ton  of  pig  iron  costs  you  to  produce,  not  what  it 
would  cost  to  purchase  in  the  open  market.  As  to  the  coke  that  en- 
tered into  the  pig  iron,  you  seemed  to  be  giving  not  the  cost  to  any- 
one in  the  open  market,  but  at  the  actual  cost  to  you  at  the  mines  at 
Gary  and  in  my  State.    Was  there  that  confusion  in  the  figures? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  understand  your  question  very  well.  The  differenca 
is,  perhaps,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  no  transportation  com- 
panies from  our  coke  works  to  our  furnaces.  Therefore  the  cost  of 
the  coke  in  the  iron  would  be  the  same  to  our  competitor  that  it 
would  be  to  ourselves,  except  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  coke  to  us, 
who  produce  it,  and  to  our  competitors,  who  have  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  would  be  included  in  my  conservative  guess  of  $1. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  Avill  have  to  suspend  here  and  take 
a  recess  until  2  o'clock ;  and.  Judge  Gary,  I  shall  ask  you,  immediately 
after  the  recess,  the  cost  of  pig  iron  each  year  from  1902  to  1906, 
inclusive. 
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Mr.  Gary.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  those  figures  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man ;  but  if  I  have,  I  will  submit  them. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  von  have  not  got  them  here  you  can  furnish  them 
later? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  yes ;  certainly.  I  will  furnish  you  with  any  figures 
that  you  ask  for.     . 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  E.  H.  GAEY— Eesumed. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Gary,  did  you  ascertain  those  prices — ^the 
-^ost  of  pig  iron  for  the  years  I  mentioned  before  the  recess? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  those  figures  here.  How- 
ever, we  have  had  occasion  to  make  up  those  figures  and  we  have  them 
in  the  office,  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  supply  the  committee  with 
.the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  file  them;  and 
also,  in  that  connection,  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  steel  rails  and  the 
•cost  of  iron  ore. 

Mr.  Gary.  What  is  meant  by  the  cost  of  iron  ore  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  same  cost  you  have  given  to-day;  the  cost  of 
labor  at  the  mines  and  the  same  items  you  have  given  to-day  on  that 
«cost. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Pig  iron,  rails,  and  structural  steel. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  do  not  import  any  iron  ore,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  imported  from  Cuba  and  Spain,  I 
^believe  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  import  price  is  on  the 
Cuban  ore,  laid  down  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  idea  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  quality  of  that 
ore — ore  from  Spain? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  Spanish  ores  are  very  good. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  of  a  character  similar  to  the  Superior  ores,  or 
similar  to  the  ores  you  get  in  the  East  that  are  mixed  with  the  Supe- 
rior ores? 

Mr.  Gary.  Similar  to  our  old-range  ores,  as  we  call  them,  coming 
from  the  Marquette,  Vermilion,  and  Winomina  ranges;  not  so  much 
like  Mesabi. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  Bessemer  ore,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  Bessemer  ore? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  ore  from  Spain? 
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Mr.  Gary.  I  was  referring  to  the  ore  from  Spain.    That  was  your 

?uestion,  I  think.    The  ore  from  Cuba  I  do  not  know  so  much  about, 
think,  though,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Bessemer  ore  that  comes  from 
Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  extent  of  the 
deposits  of  ore  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  those  are  ascertained  definitely.  I 
think  the  ores  which  have  been  mined  have  come  from  the  southern 
coast,  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago;  but  they  have  lately  discovered  a 
larsfe  body  of  ore  on  the  northern  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  corporation  buy  any  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  we  do  buy  pig  iron. 

The  Chairman.  I  supposed  you  did. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  at  which  they  are  producing  it 
at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  are  not  buying  any  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  last  buy  any? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  any  quantities,  a  year  and  three  months,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  at  about  $18.75, 1  think. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  delivered  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  was  delivered  at  Pittsburg. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  did  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Largely  from  the  Mahoning  Valley  furnaces. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  point  did  they  ship  it  ?  I  do  not  know 
where  they  are  located.    At  Youngstown,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  give  you  the  name  of  the  place,  but  it  came 
from  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  valleys. 

The  Chairman.  An  Ohio  concern? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  freight  from  the  . 
point  at  which  it  was  snipped? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  would  include  Sharon,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  it  would  include  Sharon.  Eighteen  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  would  be  the  delivered  price. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  the  amount  of  freight  they  paid? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

The  Chair^ian.  Mr.  Underwood  desires  to  ask  you  some  questions 
in  regard  to  pig  iron  before  we  pass  to  some  other  subject. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  ask  Judge  Gary  a  few  ques- 
tions about  pig  iron,  because  they  come  in  at  this  time.  Judge,  this 
morning  in  making  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  pig  iron  at  $15.30, 
you  made  the  cost  at^-Chicago  of  the  ore  in  a  ton  of  pig  iron  $8.62, 
whereas  in  giving  the  items  of  cost  you  Said  that  the  cost  of  mining 
the  Lake  Superior  ore  was  73  cents  and  that  the  royalties  and  other 
charges  made  the  ore  cost  $1.43,  total  cost  at  the  mine;  that  the  trans- 
portation to  the  lake  was  73  cents,  and  by  water  on  the  lake  72  cents, 
making  the  total  cost  of  transportation  $1.45,  making  a  total  cost  of 
$3.61  a  ton.  Now,  estimating  at  the  same  average  that  gave  the  total 
cost  of  a  ton  of  ore  at  Chicago,  at  your  works,  at  $3.61,  whereas  you 
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make  your  estimate  in  estimating  the  cost  of  ore,  $4.70  a  ton.    I  wish 
you  would  explain  to  the  committer  wherein  the  difference  comes. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  differ^ice  comes  in  the  last  figures  which  you  gave: 
Omit  any  profit  to  the  ore-mining  companies  and  the  difference  is 
made  up  in  that  way.     You  have  a  total  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  have  $3.61. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  should  be  $4.70. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  other  was  $4.70? 
.   Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  difference  between  $4.70  and  $3.61  is  profit? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir;  profit  to  the  mining  company. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  a  total  difference  in  the  cost 
of  ore  in  a  ton  of  pig  iron  $6.58? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  about  $2  difference. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  on  the  -coke.  In  estimating  the  cost  of. 
coke  this  morning  at  $3.93,  was  that  estimate  made  of  the  cost  of  coke 
at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  tha^  is  the  averUge  of  all  the  coke  delivered  ait  all 
our  furnaces  in  all  the  districts. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  average  cost  of  the  production  of  coke 
at  all  the  furnaces  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  include  the  profit  to  the  mining  com- 
panv? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  54  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  profit  on  that  is  54  cents  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  pet  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Fifty- four  cents  per  ton? 

Mr.  Gary.  Per  gross  ton. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Per  ton  of  which — coke? 

Mr.  Gary.  Coke. 

Mr.  UNDBtewooD.  Then  you  figure  that  the  cost  of  coke  to  a  ton  of 
pig  iron  is  $4.15.  Will  you  eliminate  the  profit  from  that  item, 
please,  and  give  us  what  it  would  be  without  the  profit — the  actual 
cost? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  the  coke? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes ;  at  the  furnace.  It  would  be  a  little  over  54 
cents  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  would  be  about  60  cents  less  per  ton ;  not  quite.  It 
would  be  $4.15  less  60  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  it  about  $3.55? 

Mr.  Garf.  That  is  about  it,  $3.55  to  $3.60. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  as  to  the  lime  rock.  You  estimated  the 
cost  of  lime  rock  at  49  cents.  Is  that  the  cost  of  lime  rock  at  the 
Chicago  furnaces,  or  is  that  the  average  at  all  your  works? 

Mr.  Garf.  The  average. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is* the  profit  you  included  in  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  not  in  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  profit? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  item  of  16  cents  for  scrap.  Is  it  the  usual 
practice  of  your  furnace  business  to  include  scrap  in  the  manu- 
facture ? 
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Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  profit  in  that,  or  is  that  cost  i 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Labor  and  operation.  Is  that  the  average  cost  of 
all  your  works  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  suppose  that  the  cost  at  the  various  works  differ^ 
materially,  though,  as  to  labor  and  operation? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  suppose  the  most  improved  furnaces  are  at  Gary 
and  Pittsburg,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Youngstown,  Lorain,  and  Cleveland.  We  have  some 
good  furnaces  at  various  points. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  cost  of  operation 
between  your  plants? 

Mr.  GarV.  The  new  furnaces  at  Gary  are  not  yet  in  operation. 
There  are  furnaces  at  South  Chicago,  Lorain,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg, 
and  Youngstown  whose  cost  is  very  nearly  the  same,  but,  of  course,  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  most  modern  and  latest  furnaces.  Their  cost 
is  considerably  less  than  a  great  many  other  furnaces  which  we 
operate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Judge,  I  figure  that  the  difference  in  cost  between 
the  statement  this  morning  that  it  included  the  profits  on  coke  and 
ore  and  what  it  is  with  that  eliminated  amounts  to  $2.65.  Is  there 
any  other  difference  in  those  figures  that  stands  for  profits  ?  Taking 
that  $2.65  out,  does  that  eliminate  all  the  profit  there  was  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Profit  to  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  does  not.  There  is  some  profit  on  transportation.  Of 
course.  United  States  Steel  is  the  owner  of  subsidiary  corporations, 
which  corporations  own,  as  an  independent  investment,  various  rail- 
roads ;  two  important  railroads  in  Minnesota ;  the  Bessemer  Railroad, 
running  from  the  Lakes  to  Pittsburg,  and  the  steamship  line,  consist- 
ing of,  say,  110  steel  boats  on  the  Lakes;  and  those  transportation 
lines  are  given  a  profit  amounting  to  the  difference  of  the  actual  cost 
to  the  companies  and  the  price  which  they  receive,  and  they  receive 
the  same  prices  that  other  railroads  or  other  boats  doing  similar 
business  would  receive.  In  other  words,  they  are  treated  as  an  inde- 
pendent investment  and  get  the  ordinary  profits. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course,  that  is  very  proper  and  very  neces- 
sary ;  but  can  you  say,  in  estimating  your  profits  to  the  transportation 
companies,  you  only  estimate  a  profit  which  would  be  equal  to  that 
which  a  person  shipping  the  same  freight  by  an  independent  com- 
pany would  have  to  pay? 

Mr.  Gary.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  actual  cost,  not  eliminating  the  profits 
Df  transportation  cost  that  any  furnace  would  have  to  pay,  of  your 
producing  a  ton  of  pig  iron  at  Chicago  would  be  $12.75,  about — 
eliminating  the  profits  on  the  coke  and  the  ore  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  not  that  much,  is  it  ?  I  think  your  figures  must  be 
wrong. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  subtracted  $2.05  for  ore  and  60  cents  for  coke. 
That  would  be  $2.65,  which,  deducted  from  $15.80,  according  to  my 
figures,  leaves  $12.75. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  $12.65. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  right;  $12.65  instead  of  $12.75. 

Mr.  Gary,  Yes;  $12.65.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  where  do  you  bring  your  coke  from?  Do 
you  coke  your  coal  at  the  Chicago  furnace? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  bring  your  coke  to  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  do  you  bring  that  coke  from  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  From  Pocahontas,  and  some  from  the  Connellsville 
region. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  what  is  the  transportation  charge?  I  think 
you  have  given  that,  though.  You  have  given  the  transportation 
charge  on  the  coke  to  the  furnace? 

Mr.  Gary.  At  Chicago? 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  Chicago. 

Mr.  Gary.  Two  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents  from  Pittsburg  to 
Chicago;  the  same  from  Pocahontas  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  a  ton  or  for  the  amount  of  coke  that  goes 
into  the  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  a  net  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  $2.35  is  a  ton  of  coke? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  would  it  be  to  a  ton  of  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  would  have  to  add  the  same  percentage..  I  have 
forgotten  just  what  the  percentage  of  increase  is,  but  if  the  percent- 
ages are  kept  up  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.80,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  that  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Gary.  My  assistant  says  he  thinks  it  would  be  about  $3,  because 
this  is  a  net  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  transportation  of  the  coke  to  the  Chicago 
furnace  amounted  to  about  $3? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  about  $3. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  being  the  cost,  $1.15,  you  estimated 
this  morning  for  the  coke?  You  estimated  this  morning  that  the 
coke  cost  you  $4.15  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  transportation  charges'  were  $3.  That 
leaves  $1.15  for  the  coke? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  you  make  the  same  estimate 
as  to  your  Pittsburg  furnaces,  so  we  can  get  that  estimate.  How 
much  more  does  it  cost  you  to  carry  your  ore,  per  ton  of  ore  and  per 
ton  of  pig  iron,  to  the  Pittsburg  plant  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  you  add  the  freight  rate  from  Conneaut,  say,  to 
Pittsburg,  which  would  be  $1.18.  The  rate  is  the  same  on  the  in- 
dependent railroads. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  be  $1.18  per  ton  of  ore.  If  you 
will  kindly  figure  what  that  means  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  I  will  be 
obliged. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  $2.16.  That  is,  figuring  on  the  basis  that  iron 
would  be  183  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  it  would  cost  you  $2.16  more  to  land 
that  ore  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron  at  Pittsburg  than  it  would  at 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  get  the  same  figures  on  coke^ 

Mr.  Gary.  Coke  would  be  at  the  rate  of  70  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  cost  70  cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  Seventy  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Seventy  cents  a  ton  for  the  transportation  of 
coke? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  in  a  ton  of  iron  that  would  amount  to  how 
much? 

Mr.  Gary.  About  99  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  $1  for  coke  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  on  pig  iron  at  Pittsburg  it  would  cost  you 
$2.16  more  to  get  your  ore  there,  and  it  would  cost  you  $2  less  to  get 
your  coke? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  are  getting  into  our  secrets  fast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  that,  Judge,  but  the  com- 
mittee wants  to  balance  these  things,  because  the  freight  rate  will 
depend  on  where  you  are  shipping  from. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.  Of  course,  in  locating  our  new  furnaces,  in  ex- 
tending our  works,  the  cost  of  assembly  is  one  of  the  important  ele- 
ments to  be  considered,  as  you  know  by  experience. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes.  So  that  we  can  practically  estimate,  then^ 
that  either  at  Pittsburg  or  at  Chicago  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  pig  iron, 
excluding  all  profits  except  transportation  profits,  is  about  $12.65. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  us  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  coal 
mines  where  you  operate? 

Mr.  Gary.  The' ore  mines,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  the  cost  of  labor  both  in  the  ore  mines 
and  the  coal  mines. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  rate  of  wages? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  have  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  haven't  it  figured  in  tons,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  haven't  it  figured  in  tons.  I  can  give  you  the 
rate  per  day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  ask  you  this.  Judge.  Are  the  wages  for 
ore  mining  in  the  Mesabi  Range  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Alabama 
anything  like  equal,  or  is  there  a  difference  in  the  cost? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  no  statistics  in  regard  to  Tennessee,  but  we  hope 
to  get  down  to  a  good  basis  there.  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  we  can  not 
manufacture  there  as  cheaply  as  the  Woodward  Company. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  quite  a  compliment  to  the  Woodward 
Company. 

Mr.  Gary.  Tlie  average  earnings  per  man  per  day,  outside  of  ad- 
ministrative positions,  in  manufacturing  companies  in  1907  was 
$2.43;  in  coal  and  coke  companies,  $2.39;  in  ore-mining  companies,. 
$2.46;  in  transportation  companies.  $2.44:  in  other  sundry  companies. 
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$1.^2;  a  total  average  of  $2.42,  as  against  $2.26  in  1902.  Of  course 
^ith  your  knowledge  of  the  Birmingham  district,  you  personally 
know  something  about  the  advantage  we  have  there,  but  I  can  not 
give  you  those  figures.    I  did  not  bring  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  not  the  figures  that  would  give  ns  the 
data  for  the  Birmingham  district  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  those  figures  you  have  just  given  ? 
'    Mr.  Underwood.  He  was  giving  the  general  cost  of  their  labor. 

Mr.  Gary.  Outside  of  the  Birmingham  district. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  At  the  mines? 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  the  mines. 

Mr.  Gary.  ]Manufacturing  companies,  coal  and  coke  companies, 
ore-mining  companies,  and  transportation  companies,  respectively. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Judge,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  where  is  the  place 
w^here  you  dispose  of  your  product  from  your  pig-iron  furnaces.  Do 
you  convert  it  into  finished  product  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  So  far  as  possible,  and  to  a  large  extent — it  is  not  true 
of  every  locality — but  ever  since  we  were  organized  we  have  been 
more  and  more  concentrating,  with  the  idea  of  making  each  plant 
complete  in  itself. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  is  the  radius  of  sale  of  your  finished 
product  from  your  Chicago  furnaces?  What  is  the  zone  in  which 
you  dispose  of  that  product? 

Mr.  Gary.  West,  northwest,  and  southeast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  that  zone  you  will  have  a  diflPerential  in  your 
iavor  on  freight  rates  over  any  imported  iron  or  steel,  will  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  Now,  as  to  your  southern  properties,  the  Bir- 
mingham property,  where  is  the  zone  in  which  you  dispose  of 
those  products  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  south  and  southwest  from  that  point,  mostly.  We 
could  not  go  to  the  eastern  seaboard. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  statement? 

Mr.  Underwood.  None  of  that  product  goes  into  competition  on 
the  eastern  seaboard. 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  it  could  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  asked  him  if  any  of  the  product  of  the  Bir- 
mingham district  went  into  competition  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
He  said  it  did  not.    It  goes  westw^ard,  toward  California. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  northwestward  into  somewhat  the  same  ter- 
ritory as  the  product  of  the  Chicago  furnaces  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  that  zone,  Judge,  the  differential  in  the  freight 
rate  would  be  in  their  favor  as  against  a  foreign  competitor,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  as  to  your  eastern  plants,  where  is  the  zone 
in  which  they  would  dispose  of  their  products? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Chicago 
district,  or  about  that,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Leaving  out  the  territory  in  that  zone,  where  do 
you  dispose  of  your  eastern  product,  taking  the  point  of  competition 
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in  this  country  as  New  York  or  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  your  point 
to  reach  the  market  at  Pittsburg,  which  I  suppose  is  a  central  point 
for  most  of  your  finished  products  in  the  eastern  market  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes:  for  the  majority  of  the  tonnage. 

Mr.  Unmsrwood.  I  want  to  know  in  whose  favor — Clearing  out  for 
the  time  being  the  ocean  freight — ^in  whose  favor  is  the  differential  on 
the  freight  rates  to  reach  that  territory? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  the  question. 
_  Mr.  Underwood.  The  zone  in  which  the  Pittsburg  plants  operate 
lies  between  Chicago  and  the  Atlantic  ocean? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  assimiing  that  the  foreign  manufacturer 
had  his  plant  in  New  York  City,  or  along  the  seaboard  line  where  the 
principal  boats  land,  that  his  plant  was  located  there,  and  he  was 
competing  with  you,  I  want  to  know  in  that  territory  in  whose  favor 
would  be  the  differential  on  freight  ratCv^;:  that  is,  domestic  freight 
rates,  not  foreign  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  rate  from  Germany,  for  instance,  would  be,  on 
rails,  $1.60,  and  from  Pittsburg  to  the  same  point,  $2.50;  so  that  it 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  foreigner  90  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  point  are  you  figuring  on  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  export  freight  rate  from  Germany  would  be 
t^  New  York  City  $1.60? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  from  Pittsburg  to  New  York  City,  how 
much? 

Mr.  Gary.  $2.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  was  figuring  on  the  entire  territory. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  average  of  the  district? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  because,  you  see,  the  foreign  competitor  has 
got  to  go  in  there. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.  I  can  not  give  you  tlie  point  where  they  would 
come  together.  Of  course  it  would  depend  upon  the  product.  If  it 
was  billets  delivered  to  a  finishing  mill  situated  inland,  your  sug- 
gestion would  apply.  It  would  not  apply  to  rails,  because  rails  would 
be  delivered  to  the  railroad  at  its  eastern  terminus. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  pig  iron  from  Germany  to  this  country,  of 
course,  I  know  the  rate  varies  very  greatly,  from  practically  nothing 
to  a  good  high  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  it  is  carried  as  ballast,  sometimes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Depending  on  the  needs  of  the  vessel  for  ballast  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  is  not  $1.60  a  rather  low  freight  rate  from 
Germany  for  rails  or  pig  iron?     I  mean  an  average. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  thmk  that  is  the  rate.  That  is  the  regular  rate, 
I  think,  from  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  Germany? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  Germany,  to  the  seaboard  in  America. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  the  English  coast? 

Mr.  Gary.  Just  the  same. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  be  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Judge,  can  you  give  us  some  information,  if  you 
have  it,  of  the  cost  of  production  of  pig  iron  in  Germany  and  in 
Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.     I  can  not  give  you  the  cost  at  all  the  places,  but 
we  have  had  a  pretty  careful  inquiry  made  in  regard  to  it,  and  I~ 
would  say  that  for  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  pig  iron  the 
lowest  cost  is  in  the  Lorraine  district,  where  they  produce  at  about 
$8.60  per  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  in  Lorraine? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  there  are  some  furnaces  which  produce  at  $7.75, 
but  I  would  not  think  in  large  enough  quantities  to  make  it  a  very 
important  question,  when  considered  in  comparison  with  our  own. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  is  your  $7.75  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  the  name  of  the  particular  furnace.  It  is  spelled 
Ilsedehutte. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  in  the  Lorraine  district. 

Mr.  TTnderwood.  Judge,  I  have  been  laboring  under  the  impression 
that  on  account  of  the  material  in  the  German  iron  and  steel  districts 
being  farther  apart,  it  costs  considerably  more  to  assemble  the  raw 
material  there  than  it  does  in  the  English  districts. 

Mr.  Gary.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  iron  there  and  a  great  deal  of 
coal.  Take,  for  instance,  the  works  at  Neunkirchen  as  an  illustra- 
tion. The  coal  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  furnaces  and  mills 
and  the  ore  is  within  25  or  30  miles. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  that  be  an  average  throughout  the  German 
district? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  more  distant  than  that, 
but  it  is  low.  Their  costs  are  low  all  through  that  district.  Of  course 
their  labor  is  very  low,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  you  estimate  as  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction of  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  if  you  know,  in  England? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  about  $10;  $8.50  is  the  average  in  the  Lorraine- 
Luxemburg  district. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  in  all  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  in  all  Germany.  I  think  it  is  about  $11.  That  is 
my  impression. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg  district  is  the  place 
where  the  materials  are  the  closest  together  of  any  place  in  Europe ; 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  that  is  probably  so,  not  including  England.  In 
England  the  native  ores  and  the  coal  are  very  close  together.  England 
makes  cheap  iron.  I  have  the  figures  somewhere.  I  think  it  is  about 
$10.25.    The  Cleveland  ore  is  $9,  in  my  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  the  average  of  the  English  furnaces 
there? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  have  not  the  average.  They  are  higher  than  that, 
though — the  average  of  all  English  furnaces. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Higher  than  $11? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  it  is  the  low  man  we  have  to  contend  with; 
but  that  is  a  matter  of  argument.    That  is  not  a  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  have  not  the  average  of  the  English  pro- 
duction ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  it  would  be  about  $9,  as  the  low  price? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  immense  tomiages  of  ore  in  Ger- 
many ;  not  so  much  in  England,  but  they  have  at  least  a  billion  tons 
left  in  England,  I  think. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  your  estimate  of  cost  at  the  furnace  for  labor 
and  operation,  you  included  the  overhead  charges,  did  you?  I  mean 
the  office  charges,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Gary,  ^o;  the  administration  charges  all  go  to  the  finished 
product. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  Mr.  Schwab,  when  he  was  on  the  stand  a  day  or 
two  ago,  made  this  statement,  and  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  agree 
with  him  or  not.  He  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  labor  in  a  ton  of 
pig  iron  in  this  country  and  in  England  was  about  the  same,  but 
it  was  due  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  American  labor  in  this 
country  over  that  of  the  English  labor,  which  was  due  to  the  im- 
proved methods  of  production  and  improved  plants  in  this  country 
over  those  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  that  is  probably  correct,  as  applied  to  pig  iron. 
It  is  not  true  as  applied  to  some  steel  products,  by  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  By  reason  of  that  increased  efficiency  or  methods 
here,  in  your  judgment,  does  that  increase  the  cost  of  the  plants  here 
over  those  in  England  to  any  extent  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  it  would  be  substantially 

Mr.  IT^DERwooD.  A  substantial  increase;  but  you  can  not  give  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  U^iDERwooD.  I  think  that  is  all  I  desire  to  ask  on  this  special 
point. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  Judge.  Do  you 
say  you  do  not  include,  in  this  deduction  you  make,  the  profit  which 
your  company  makes  on  transportation? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  do  not  give  credit  for  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  you  give  us  some  statement  of  about  how 
much  that  would  be?  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you  correctly.  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  your  cost  of  transportation  by  rail  to  the 
lower  lake  ports — Chicago,  Cleveland,  Lorain,  and  Ashtabula — is 
$1.42  for  the  ore.    Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  proportion  of  that  is  profit? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  mean  profit  to  the  carrying  companies  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  which  I  understood  you  to  say  the  company 
owned. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  give  you  those  figures  if  you  think  they  are  im- 
portant. I  have  them.  That  is,  if  it  is  important  in  considering  this 
question  to  know  what  the  profit  to  the  carrying  companies  is,  of 
course,  I  will  give  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No ;  I  am  asking  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  to  you. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  see,  when  you  say  the  cost  to  me 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  the  United  States  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  susceptible  of  two  constructions. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that.  I  want  to  get  the  information 
from  whatever  point  of  view  you  look  at  it. 
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Mr.  Gary.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, the  cost  of  pig  iron  is  the  manufacturing  cost,  which  I  have 
g^ven  you,  less  any  credits  the  corporation  gets  by  reason  of  its  out- 
side investments  which  are  connected  with  that  particular  industry 
or  that  branch. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that,  Judge,  but  to  get  at  the  actual 
status  of  the  industry  of  the  country,  it  seems  to  me  we  will  have  to 
get  information  as  to  the  returns  that  come  back  to  the  company  by- 
reason  of  that  very  condition  you  have  described — ^not  by  any  means 
with  an  idea  of  criticising  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  understand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  simply  to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  Gary.  If  you  think  it  material  to  this  inquiry  I  will  give  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  From  the  deductions  you  make  by  reason  of  the 
profits  upon  ore  and  coke  it  seems  to  me  your  ownership  of  the 
transportation  companies  is  just  as  complete  as  your  ownership  of 
the  coke  and  ore,  and  we  might  as  well  have  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  transportation  is  common  to  all  the  companies. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  they  control  the  transportation  companies. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  would  not  strike  me  in  the  same  way,  Mr.  Cockran, 
for  this  reason:  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  owning  con- 
trol of  the  railroads,  so  far  as  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel  is  concerned,  is  no  different  than  what  it  would  be  if  you 
owned  that  railroad.     That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  might  be. 

Mr.  Gary.  Don't  understand  I  want  to  withhold  anything  that 
you  think  is  proper. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  all  that,  but  I  think  it  is  also  im- 
portant, or  at  least  valuable,  that  the  methods  by  which  your  econ- 
omies are  accomplished  should  be  thoroughly  understood.  It  is  just 
as  important  to  you  as  to  the  committee.  If  there  is  any  objection  to 
it  I  do  not  insist  upon  it,  but  for  the  completeness  of  the  inquiry  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not  get  before  us  to  what  extent 
the  company  profits  by  its  control  of  transportation  lines. 

Mr.  Gary.  Taking  into  account  all  of  the  ore  which  we  use,  the 
profit  to  the  transportation  companies  by  land  and  by  water  aver- 
ages, on  the  whole  of  it,  55^  cents  per  ton.     That  is  the  net  profit. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  would  be  the  profit  upon  the  coke  and  upon 
the  ore,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  we  do  not  own  transportation  companies  to  carry 
the  coke. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that.     That  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Gary.  This  is  ore. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  United  States  Steel  Company  controls  the  trans- 
portation agencies  by  which  it  obtains  the  ore  and  transports  it  from 
the  mine  to  the  furnace. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  the  most  of  them ;  a  large  portion  of  them. 

Mr.  Cockran.  When  it  comes  to  coke,  it  has  to  go  in  and  get  such 
rates  as  it  can  from  the  railroads  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  the  transportation  of  this  ore,  do  those  com- 
panies serve  other  producers? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  they  do. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  you  have  tx)  carry  the  ore  for  your  com- 
petitors as  well  as  for  yourselves  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNrxoE.  Judge  Gar}',  you  actually  pay  for  the  transporta^' 
tion  of  this  ore,  do  you?     You  actually  make  a  real  payment  ror  itt 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  And  if  you  did  not  own  the  transportation  compatij: 
you  would  pay  the  same  amount  or  a  different  amount  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Just  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  Gary.  Mr.  Oockran,  you  asked  a  question  this  morning  that 
I  would  like  to  give  ywi  information  in  regard  to.  I  think  you  ha4 
an  impression  that  40  cents  a  ton  was  pretty  large  for  depreciatio^ 
of  the  furna,ces,  and  therefore  it  is  only  right  to  tell  you  the  basis, 
for  that.  Our  nw*dem  furnaces  produce  about  140,000  tons  a  yeatj 
whidk  at  40  cents  a  ton,  would  be  $56,000  per  furnace.  We  think 
the  life  of  the  furnace  is  about  twenty  years.  That  would  be  $1,120,- 
000  in  twenty  years.  Th^at  represents  just  «,bout  ttie  cost  of  the 
furnace.     In  other  words,  we  int^id  to  have  those  figures  accurate. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  wa/S  not  I  who  made  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  w«is  the  one  who  made  it 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  think  it  is  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  Mr.  Chairman  Payne 
adked  you  this  morning  about  the  cost  of  ore.  There  was  one  itfem 
mixed  up  in  ihe  cost  of  ot»e  that  I  could  not  understand.  I  guess  it 
was  because  I  was  stupid.  You  pay  85  cents  royalty  on  the  ore,  as  I 
HPiderstand  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  no ;  when  I  speak  of  the  85  cents,  I  refer  to  the  re- 
cent acquisitioii  of  the  Great  Northern  ores,  bo  called,  for  which  we 
pay 

Mr.  Clark.  You  bought  the  ore? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  bought  the  ore  and  agreed  to  pay  85  cents  a  ton  for 
that  <M*,  they  paying  the  royalties.  We  also  agreed  to  allow  their 
lailroad  conajpatkies  to  transport  it  to  ihe  Lakes  at  the  regular  rate, 
which  is  the  same  rate  we  charge. 

.  Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  fi^re  it  at  that  the  ore  cost  when 
you  were  answering  the  chairman  this  morning? 

Mr.  Gary.  At  the  lower  lake  ports? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  I  did  not  want  to  bother  you  and  make  you  go 
over  the  figures  again. 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  one  item  I  want  to  ask  you  about.  You  need 
not  hunt  that  up. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  $2.88,  including  transportation. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  included  in  that  somewhere,  somehow,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  some  kind  of  a  charge  for  depreciation. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.    Depreciation  of  what?    That  was  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  depreciation  of  40  cents 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  on  the  other  product  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  it  is  the  same.  It  happens  to  be  the  same.  That 
takes  care  of  the  depreciation  of  the  equipment,  which  at  every  plant 
is  very  large  in  cost,  and  also  an  arbitrary  price  to  buy  new  ore,  if  you 
please,  to  take  the  place  of  that  we  use. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  on  the  plant? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  on  the  ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  if  you  take  out  enough  to  make  up  for 
the  ore  that  you  dig  out  of  the  ground,  that  ought  not  to  be  charged 
in  as  a  part  of  the  expense  of  making  the  pig  iron,  ought  it  ?  If  you 
hold  out  enough  now  in  this  calculation  to  recoup  you  on  the  ore  that 
you  actually  take  out  of  the  ground,  that  is  so  much  profit,  and  ought 
to  be  charged  up  on  the  other  side,  too,  ought  it  not,  as  well  as  on 
the  debit  side? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  see  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  if  you  do  not  see  it  that  way,  then  you  have 
always  got  as  much  on  hand  as  you  started  with,  theoretically,  and 
you  never  diminish  the  amount  of  ore,  and  yet  you  charge  40  per  cent 
off  for  the  depreciation  of  the  ores.  That  is  what  I  could  not  under- 
stand about  it.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  using  up  an  acre  of  land, 
for  instance,  and  you  charge  off  enough  depreciation  to  pay  for  the 
acre  of  land,  then  you  are  just  exactly  where  you  started,  are  you  not? 
•    Mr.  Gary.  But  we  have  not  got  the  land. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  have  got  the  stuff  to  buy  the  land  with  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  our  capital,  which  we  keep  intact. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  sell  your  ore,  you  mean,  you  depreciate 
your  capital  stock  and  make  an  attempt  to  reimburse  that  capital 
stock? 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainly;  we  take  it  right  out  of  the  capital,  40  cents, 
and  we  put  the  capital  back.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  said  this 
morning,  Mr.  Clark,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  buy  this  quality  of 
ore  at  any  such  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  admitted. 

Mr.  Gary.  We  charge  that  40  cents  in  order  to  keep  our  capital 
intact.    That  is  the  object  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  make  pig  iron  cheaper  at  Chicago  than  you  do 
anywhere  else,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  have  said  the  cost  is  not  very  far  apart  between 
the  best  furnace  at  Chicago  and  the  best  furnace  at  Pittsburg,  Lorain, 
Cleveland,  or  Youngstown. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  not  the  Missouri  coal  make  coke  as  good  as  the 
Connellsville  coal? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  it  is  not  practicable  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  make  good  coke  out  there.  Is  not  this  coke 
business  now  .a  sort  of  fashion,  and  do  you  not  prefer  that  because  it 
does  come  from  Connellsville? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  if  you  could  discover  a  way  of  practically  satisfy- 
ing us  to  that  effectt  you  would  be  a  rich  man  very  suddenly. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  I  could. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  that  is  not  so,  Mr.  Clark.  The  best  Illinois  coal  is 
cokeable,  but  in  the  first  place  it  is  very  high  in  sulphur,  which  could 
be  eliminated  at  a  certain  cost;  but  worse  than  that,  the  ph^ysical 
structure  is  such  that  it  is  not  practicable.  It  will  not  carry  the  bur- 
den in  the  furnace.  Oh,  no ;  we  have  a  great  deal — I  say  a  great  deal ; 
we  own  quite  a  substantial  acreage  of  Illinois  coal,  and  would  be  very 
glad  to  utilize  it  for  coke.  We  could  buy  a  great  deal  more  at  a 
very  low  price,  and  we  have  other  contracts  whereby  we  get  that  coal 
for  steam  purposes,  and  it  would  be  an  immense  saving  if  that  coal 
was  cokeable. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  make  any  considerable  amount  of  charcoal 
products  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  make  any? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Judge,  I  find  here  in  my  notes  one  suggestion.  You 
answered  Mr.  Underwood  that  with  products  coming  in  from  abroad, 
if  they  were  billets,  there  would  be  a  charge  against  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer of  transportation  from  the  seaboard  to  the  neighborhood  where 
they  would  be  manufactured,  and  that  as  to  structural  steel  you  ex- 
pected a  majority  of  it  would  probably  be  disposed  of  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  if  any  came  in.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  you  said  something  about  rails?  • 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir;  the  railroads  would  take  their  rails  at  the  sea- 
board, because  their  lines  reach  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  is  not  the  majority  of  the  railway  construction 
some  distance  away  from  the  terminus?  For  instance,  take  Buffalo 
and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  question  very  much. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  rails  would  be  delivered,  then,  at  the  point  in 
the  West  where  the  construction  was  in  progress? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  but  the  railroad  companies  do  that.  They  would 
do  it  at  a  very  small  cost  to  themselves. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  so  far  as  the  railway  freight  upon  steel  rails  cuts 
any  figure  in  your  calculations,  there  would  be  a  good  charge  against 
the  foreigner  delivering  rails,  would  there  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  very  much  as  to  rails. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  would  it  affect  structural  steel? 

Mr.  Gary.  As  to  structural  steel,  of  course  the  suggestion  which 
was  made  by  Mr.  Underwood  would  apply ;  that  is,  you  would  have 
to  get  the  point  where  the  costs  come  together. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  there  is  another  thing  Mr.  Underwood  sug- 
gested to  me  here  which  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  spread  upon  the 
record,  that  in  discussing  the  cost  of  depreciation,  fixing  it  at  40 
cents 

Mr.  Gary.  On  the  furnace  or  the  ore  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  On  the  ore ;  40  cents  per  ton  for  the  ore,  there  is  a 
constant  necessity  for  relining  the  furnace? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  included  in  the  40  cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Where  do  you  include  that  in  your  calculations? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  included  in  the  $1.37. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  see.     I  just  wanted  to  get  that  clear. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  goes  to  the  cost  of  operating. 

Mr.  Randell.  Judge  Gary,  may  I  ask  you  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  giving  the  rates  you  gave  only  the  rate  across  the 
ocean  and  not  the  rate  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Randell.  Of  transportation? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Kakdell.  \Miat  is  the  rate  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  depends  on  circumstances.  The  German  Govern- 
ment takes  care  of  German  manufacturers,  and  when  it  comes  to  ex- 
porting products  the  Government,  owning  the  railroads,  will  make 
almost  any  rate;  and  then  they  have  other  ways  of  reducing  those 
rates. 

Mr.  KANDCiMi.  Somebody  will  have  to  carry  the  product  at  some- 
body's cost.    It  would  be  an  expense  ? 

Mr.  Gaey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kandgll.  And  whether  the  Government  pays  it  or  the  railroaxi 
pays  it 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  bu*  of  course  we  have  to  meet  it  just  the  siuaie. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  question  was  as  to  what  that  was.  Do  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Gary., That  depwids  upon  the  point. 

Mr.  Randkll.  Do  y<Hi  know  what  the  rate  is  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  rate  from  where  ? 

Mr.  Bandbll.  Anywhere.  AVhat  would  be  the  rate  from  any  of 
the  principal  manufactories  or  mills  th^e  to  the  seaboard  ?  Would 
it  compete  with  you,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  rate,  I  think,  from  the  Lorraine  district,  perhaps, 
•would  be  about  $1.25.  The  rate  from  the  mill — ^that  is  what  you 
want. 

Mr.  Randell.  To  New  York. 

Mr.  Gary.  To  New  York  would  be  about  $3.    That  is  the  opesi  rate. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  that  is  greater  than  vour  rate  ? 

Mr.  Ga«y.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  greater  than  your  rate? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  from  Pittsbur/^  to  that  same  point. 

Mr.  Randell.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  sounded  as  though  you  hud  to 
pay  a  higher  rate,  and  you  really  pay  a  less  rate,  to  a  consid^-able 
amount.  Am  I  not  correct  about  that?  because  I  want  to  under- 
stand you. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  are  correct  in  assuming  that  the  rate  from  the  mills 
in  'Germany  to  New  York,  on  the  average,  would  be  higher  tha«  the 
Tate  from  Pittsburg  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  way  I  understood  your  statement  a  while  ago 
was  that  you  had  to  pay  a  higher  rate.  That  was  because  you  only 
gave  the  ocean  rate  and  not  the  inland  rate  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  you  are  right,  as  you  figure  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is,  it  was  calculated  to  deceive  parties  who  do 
not  understand  it  like  you  do,  and  I  did  not  understand  it.  That 
is  the  reason  I  asked  you  about  it.  Now,  you  have  the  advantage 
by  over  a  dollar  a  ton  now,  even  in  New  York,  which  is  the  great 
entrance  port  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Gary.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  make  that  plain,  in  a  word. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  will  answer  my  question  first  and  then  ex- 
plain, I  would  rather  you  would  do  so.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have 
the  advantage  of  about  a  dollar  a  ton,  according  to  that  statement, 
at  New  York? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  $2.85  against  $2.50. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  would  be  65  cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  difference  between  $2.85  and  $2.50. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  you  said  $3.50.    I  misunderstood  you. 
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Mr.  Gary.  No;  $2.50. 

]tfr.  Eandell.  That  is  the  entrance  port.  If  any  of  these  products 
were  really  to  compete  with  you,  they  would  have  to  be  sold  in  New 
York  City,  or  they  would  have  to  pay  an  additional  freight  to  the 
point  of  consumption? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Whether  that  was  a  railroad  rail  or  any  other  prod- 
uct, the  same  thing  would  apply,  would  it  not?  ) 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Because  eithei*  the  importer  would  have  to  ship- the 
rails  to  the  point  of  consumption,  or  the  railroad  would  have  to  carry 
it.    It  would  have  to  be  transported.    That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not?         i 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  I  think  it  is  only  fair,  as  that  is  an  argumentativje 
question,  it  seems  to  me,  to  let  me  give  you  what  are  facts. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  that  our  company  is  so  much  interested  in  it, 
perhaps,  but  assuming  you  could  make  pig  iron  in  the  Lorraine  dis- 
trict at  $8.50,  as  I  think  you  can,  the  cost  of  conversion  there  into 
billets  would  be  about  $3  a  ton.    That  would  be  $11.50. 

Mr.  Eandell.  I  thought  you  had  been  over  that  in  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  have  not,  at  all.  You  add  the  freight  charges, 
say  $3,  and  it  would  be  $14.50  for  the  billets  in  New  York.  Now,  the 
cost  of  conversion  at  the  eastern  furnaces  and  mills  is  not  less  than 
$4,  and,  including  all  legitimate  charges,  I  do  not  believe  they  can 
make  pig  iron  for  less  than  $15.  Fifteen  dollars  and  $4  would  be 
$19.  In  other  words,  the  German  billets  would  be  laid  down  in  New 
York  at  $14.50,  whereas  the  eastern  mills  at  their  mills  would  have 
to  pay  $19  for  the  same  thing.  Tliat  would  be  their  cost,  or,  laid 
down  in  New  York,  the  cost  of  transportation  added.  Of  course  I 
admit  that, is  argumentative,  and  I  only  give  you  the  facts  and  make 
the  point  to  make  the  facts  clear.  As  Lsay,  it  applies  to  these  eastern 
furnaces  and  eastern  mills. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Then  the  fact'  of  the  matter  is — I  am  asking  the 
question  if  it  is  not  a  fact — that  without  any  tariff  on  any  of  these 
products,  the  iron  manufacturer  in  this  country  can  control  the 
American  market  as  against  the  foreigner. 

Mr.  Gary.  Did  you  say  "  can  "  or  "  can  not  ?  " 

Mr.  Eandell.  Can  he  not  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  My  figures  do  not  seem  to  show  that. 

Mr.  Eandell.  I  ask  you  for  an  answer  to  that  question.  Then,  of 
course,  I  would  not  have  to  go  through  the  figures  to  get  the  conclti- 
sions. 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Eandell.  He  can  not  control  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  that  is  true  of  various  other  products. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Then,  under  present  conditions — it  is  immaterial  to 
me  what  your  answer  is.     I  want  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  all  you  will  get,  of  course. 

Mr.  Eandell.  That  is  what  I  am  after. 

Mr.  Gary;  It  is  very  material  to  me  what  I  answer. 

Mr.  Eandell.  The  American  manufacturers,  you  say,  can  not  con- 
trol the  American  market? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  say  that  controlling  the  markets— — 
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Mr.  Eandell.  That  is  a  very  plain  question. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  a  very  unfortunate  question.  Nobody  can  control 
any  market. 

Mr.  Randell.  Some  people  can  control  some  markets,  and  do. 

Mr.  Gary.  For  how  long  a  time  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  according  to  how  long 

Mr.  Gary.  The  man  who  attempts  to  control  any  market,  up  or 
down,  is  soon  in  the  poorhouse. 

Mr.  Randell.  Some  people  take  a  very  circuitous  route  and  go 

through  diamond  mines  before  they  get  to  the  poorhouse ;  but  whether 

that  is  true  or  not,  I  only  want  to  get  an  answer  to  the  question  I 

propound,  so  that  I  may  understand,  from  my  standpoint,  what  the 

I   conditions  are. 

1       Mr.  Gary.  You  say  you  ask  for  conclusions? 
1       Mr.  Randell.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  cost,  the  conditions  in 
I  -this  country  are  such  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  iron  manufacturers 
I  can  not  control  the  American  market  without  the  help  of  the  tariff. 
I  Is  that  your  opinion? 

{      Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  it  is.    You  are  speaking  of  the  manufacturers  gen- 
!  erally^ 

Mr.  Randell.  Of  the  iron  producers. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  made  no  answer  in  regard  to  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  I  don't  know.  I  think,  with  reductions  in  the 
tariff,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  would  endeavor  to  take 
care  of  itself;  but  I  think  many,  if  not  most,  of  our  competitors  would 
soon  be  out  of  business,  and  we  would  have  the  field. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  from  a  selfish  standpoint,  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  to  take  the  tariff  off? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  might  think  so,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it 
would  be  the  worst  thinff  that  could  happen  to  United  States  Steel, 
because  the  people  would  not  stand  it.  We  do  not  want  those  con- 
ditions, and  instead  of  trying  to  bring  about  such  conditions  as  that, 
we  have  done  what  we  could,  fairly  and  justly,  to  prevent  it  and  to 
assist  our  competitors. 

Mr.  Randell.  Judge,  I  am  not  making  any  charges  against  any- 
body. All  I  want  to  get  are  the  facts.  You  say  they  dan  not  con- 
trol it.  Now,  let  us  see  as  to  the  reason,  in  as  short  order  as  possible, 
without  argument.  Please  answer  my  questions  yes  or  no,  as  far  as 
you  can,  and  then  explain  them  if  need  be.  The  iron  in  this  country 
is  of  as  good  quality  as  any  in  the  world,  is  it  not^^iron  in  the 
mines? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course,  our  ores,  on  the  average,  would  not  be  as 
good  as  the  Spanish  ores, 

Mr.  Randell.  As  the  Spanish  ores  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Randell.  There  is  no  trouble  about  competition  with  the 
Spanish  ores,  is  there  ?  You  are  not  troubled  about  competition 
with  the  Spanish  ores,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  so,  at  present.  That  may  be  true  of  the 
Swedish  ores,  too. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  not  the  United  States  peculiarly  rich  in  the  pos- 
session of  iron  ore? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Kandell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  easily  accessible,  in  com- 
parison with  other  ores,  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  so  far  as  access 
to  it  is  concerned?  I  am  not  talking  about  the  cost,  but  about  the 
access  to  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  remarkably  well  situated  for  access? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Now,  is  not  the  United  States  rich  in  coal? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  wealth  is  in  bituminous  coal  and  practi- 
cally a  monopoly  of* anthracite  coal,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  presimie  so,  but  anthracite  coal  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  a  very  proper  statement.  You  do  not  use 
the  anthracite  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  use  bituminous  coal? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  use  good  bituminous  coals. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  iron  and  coal*  are  well  situ- 
ated in  reference  to  each  other  in  the  United  States  in  comparison  to 
other  countries? 

Mr.  Gary.  So  far  as  the  Birmingham  district  is  concerned,  yes; 
but  not  so  far  as  the  other  districts  are  concerned.  They  are  remote 
one  from  another,  as  compared  with  England  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  the  coal  in  Pennsylvania.  You  have  an 
immense  amount  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  we  haul  that  coal  to  Chicago  at  a  cost  of  $2.35 ; 
that  coke  from  the  Connellsville  region  to  Chicago  at  $2.35;  also 
from  Pocahontas  to  Pittsburg  at  70  cents  a  ton,  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  ore  to  the  point  of  assembly 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  given  those  figures  before,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  have. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  can  refer  to  them  in  that  way.  They  are  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  ores  are  away  North.    The  coal  is  South. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  do  not  think  Judge  Gary  has  given  those  figures — 
the  distance  the  coal  is  from  the  furnaces  and  the  ore  is  from  the 
furnaces  and  the  lime  is  from  the  furnaces. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  given  the  locations.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee can  come  pretty  near  to  it. 

]Mr.  Gaines.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  There  is  a  transportation  rate  on  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Gary.  Limestone  is  another  principal  thing. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  not  limestone,  coal,  and  coke  together  in 
the  United  States  outside  of  Alabama  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Limestone,  coal,  and  coke? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  we  have  no  coke  at  our  furnaces.  Neither  have  we 
any  limestone  at  our  furnaces. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  no  iron  ores? 

Mr.  Gary.  And  no  iron  ores. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  your  furnaces  where  there  is  ueither  coke, 
coal,  nor  iron  ore? 
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Mr.  Gary.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Everything  has  to  be  hauled  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Birmingham  district. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  talking  about  Pittsburg,  the  Pennsylvania 
region. 

Mr.  Gary.  Ko  ;  they  are  situated  far  apart.  We  select  the  points 
where  the  cost  of  assembling  all  these  is  the  lowest.    That  is  our  aim. 

Mr.  Eandell.  That  depends,  does  it  not,  on  the  place  where  you 
have  put  your  former  manufactory  ?  You  have  to  consider  the  lact 
that  you  have  already  an  investment  there,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  was  originally  located  with  that  m  view. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  when  conditions  change  you  still  hold  it  there 
because  you  have  your  investment  there? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  hold  it  or  abandon  it,  as  we  have  done  in  a  great 
many  cases,  and  build  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  expense 
of  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  this  country  is  brought  about  by  rail- 
road charges  in  carrying  the  raw  material  and  in  carrying  the  fin- 
ished product  to  the  place  of  consumption  ?  Is  not  a  large  part  of  it 
railroad  charges? 

Mr.  Gary,   i  es. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  believe  it  is  a  fact,  as  T  think  Mr.  Schwab 
said — I  think  he  was  the  witness  who  testified  to  it — that  while  you 
charge  the  railroads  $28  a  ton  for  steel  rails  they  make  no  complaint 
about  that,  that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
steel  rails,  and  are  not  asking  any  reduction?     Is  not  that  a  lact? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  they  pay  a  high  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  make  no  complaint  and 
have  not  made  any  about  the  rise  in  the  price  of  steel  rails,  but  pay 
it  cheerfully  and  willingly  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  that  is  not  a  fact.     On  the  contrary 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Randell,  I  suggest  you  exhaust  the  witness  on 
the  ore  business  and  the  pig  iron,  and  then  we  will  take  up  the  steel 
rails  regularly  and  go  through  this  matter  connectedly,  ne  have  not 
had  anything  on  that,  and  I  do  not  like  to  have  it  drawn  out  i>iece- 
meal. 

'  Mr.  Randell.  Very  well,  sir.  The  point  I  was  getting  at  is  a  mat- 
ter not  specially  connected  with  the  price  of  steel  rails  at  all,  but  it  is 
a  condition  I  am  talking  about. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  make  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  will  follow  the  chairman's  suggestion,  but  the 
chairman  misunderstood  me.  I  am  not  going  into  the  question  of 
steel  rails,  but  a  condition.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  men  who 
own  and  control  the  iron  interests  also  to  a  large  extent  own  and  con- 
trol the  railroad  interests  and  transportation  facilities? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  just  to  how  large  an  extent  I  can't  say,  but  not 
to  an  extent  that  I  think  influences  the  question  of  prices  in  the 
slightest. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  ask  you  that,  because  that  is  a  conclusion. 
You  might  thinly  one  thing  and  somebody  else  another.  I  was  get- 
ting at  the  fact.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  interests  are  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  same  men  and  the  same  interests  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  don't  think  so. 
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Mr.  Kandell.  Then  the  railroad  stocks  are  owned  by  entirely 
different  men  from  the  men  who  own  the  steel  stock? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  entirely  is  one  word.  You  used  one  word  in  one 
question  and  another  word  in  another  question.  There  are  some 
men  who  have  interests  in  steel  manufactures  and  in  railroadinff, 
both. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  are  men  of  large  interests  in  both,  as  a  rule, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  men  who  have  the  largest  interests  in  the  steel 
business  have  large  interests  and  a  certain  amount  of  controlling 
and  directing  interest  in  railroads.    Is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  according  to  your  opinion,  the  interests  that 
operate  the  iron  and  steel  industries  have  no  power  or  coptrol  in 
reference  to  the  regulation  of  railroads? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  that  is  my  opinion.  I  have  been  up  against  the 
question  too  many  times  to  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  never  been  trying  to  get  low  rates,  have 
you? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  indeed;  and  I  have  had  a  great  many  discussions 
in  regard  to  the  price  of  rails  with  these  people.  That  does  not 
contradict  what  Mr.  Schwab  said,  as  applied  to  certain  railroads  and 
certain  manufacturing  companies.  For  instance,  if  a  certain  rail- 
road is  receiving  large  amounts  of  freight  from  a  manufacturing 
company  located  on  its  lines,  then  the  business  between  those  two 
proceeds  without  any  friction;  but  we  sell  rails  to  large  numbers  of 
railroads  who  have  no  business  of  that  kind.  * 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  you  if  the  people  who  own 
the  steel  industry  own  the  largest  per  cent  of  all  the  railroads  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  railroads  that  they  need  to  use.  They  have 
interests  in  them,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  To  some  extent.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  interests. 
It  is  a  question  of  freights,  a  question  of  the  interchange  of  business, 
not  a  question  of  interest  in  the  securities  of  one  company  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  Randell.  Take  it  that  they  consider  their  interests  are  the 
same.  Then  is  not  this  the  practical  situation^  that  the  steel  industry 
and  the  railroad  transportation  business,  havmg  a  community  of  in- 
terests, that  the  high  freight  rates  are  tolerated  by  the  steel  companies 
and  the  high  prices  of  steel  are  tolerated  by  the  railroad  companies, 
and  it  all  comes  out  finally  to  the  consumer,  and  the  steel  company, 
being  a  producer,  and  the  railroad  company,  being  the  carrier,  which 
is  also  a  producer,  simply  pool  issues  and  get  the  benefit  of  a  higher 
price,  which  is  protected  by  a  tariff  on  the  steel  product? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  know  of  no  case  where  that  is  a  fact;  where  your 
premises  are  justified  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  Randell.  Wlien,  in  your  opinion,  will  the  steel  industry  get 
strong  enough  so  that  it  can  maintain  itself  just  as  an  independent 
industry,  without  having  to  tax  the  balance  of  the  country  to  support 
it,  if  you  ever  thought  about  that  proposition? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  might  as  well  ask  me  how  long  a  string  is  as  to  ask 
me  in  regard  to  the  future. 
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Mr.  Rakdell.  I  might  as  well  ask  you  how  long  the  Government 
will  last,  or  something  like  that. 

]Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  other  words,  the  proposition  is  to  keep  it  ever- 
lastingly. 

Mr.  Gary.  But  in  reference  to  that  question,  outside  of  the  net 
profits  realized  by  the  corporation  and  the  value  of  its  raw  products, 
everything  is  paid  to  labor,  goes  to  labor. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that  subject.  I  want  to 
ask  you  about  that.  My  understanding  is  that  all  this  tariff  and 
everything  is  for  the  benefit  of  labor. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  you  don't  understand  that  from  me. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  have  understood  it  from  most  people  who  have 
been  here,  and  it  has  always  been  theory  in  every  tariff  bill.  It  is  the 
cry  of  the  Republican  party.  We  will  not  discuss  those  things.  I 
want  to  get  at  the  facts.  I  wanted  you  to  tell  me  the  fact,  if  it  is — 
and  I  take  it  to  be  the  fact,  because  it  has  been  testified  to  by  various 
witnesses  here  who  are  not  antagonistic  to  your  interests — that  in 
reference  to  food  products,  the  cheapest  food,  the  most  uninviting 
kinds  of  food,  are  imported  and  brought  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  here  and  consumed  among  the  mill  towns  and  among  the 
laboring  people;  that  the  most  uninviting,  unwholesome,  and  the 
commonest  food  is  the  kind  that  is  sold  to  these  people.  Do  you 
know  where  that  is  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  doubt  the  statement  of  fact,  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  could  not  give  an  opinion  on  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Therefore  I  could  not ;  no. 

Mr.  Randell.  Now,  in  reference  to  clothes.  People  have  been  here 
before  this  committee,  and  everything  that  wants  a  tariff  seems  to 
think  they  must  keep  out  the  coarser  clothing.  We  find  further  testi- 
mony that  the  commonest,  meanest,  most  undesirable  clothing  is  the 
kind  that  is  bought  by  the  laboring  people  who  are  in  the  manufac- 
turing business.  Can  you  explain  where  that  is,  if  they  are  going  to 
get  any  benefit  from  this  tariff? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  wandered  a 
long  way  from  the  point  at  issue  here. 

Mr.  Randell.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, it  seems  to  me  we  have  not  wandered  as  far  as,  perhaps,  the 
investigation  did  yesterday  on  the  peanut  question,  when  it  came  to 
tariff  matters. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  important  inquiry  here  is  the  differ- 
ence of  cost  of  foreign  ore  and  pig  iron  and  ore  and  pig  iron  in  this 
country.  If  you  will  tell  me  that,  I  will  not  have  much  trouble 
adjusting  the  rate  of  duty.    That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Randell.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  idea  was  that  it  might  be  well 
that  the  tariff  he  is  asking  for  in  reference  to  this  commodity  be  done 
away  with  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring  man,  and  my  questions 
were  directed  in  reference  to  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  hear  your  question,  Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  was  through  with  the  witness,  and  I  will  not  take 
up  the  time  of  the  committee  .further. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  think  the  question  is  material,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  think  so,  but  I  have  an  answer  to  it.  Your 
answer  was  that  you  did  not  know  why  that  was,  was  it? 
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Mr.  Gary.  I  did  not  answer  the  last  question. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  this  were  a  court  of  justice,  a  valid  objection 
would  be  that  it  assumes  a  fact  that  has  not  beeen  proven. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  assume  the  testimony  that  is  before  this  committee 
is  to  that  effect,  or  at  least  in  that  direction.    If  I  am  not  correct  - 
about  that,  a  perusal 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  No;  I  think  it  is  based  on  an  assumption  that 
the  record  does  not  justify,  Mr.  Randell.    That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  sorry  the  gentleman's  memory  is  not  the  same 
as  mine,  and  still 

The  Chairman.  The  record  will  show,  gentlemen.  There  is  no 
use  debating  about  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes;  the  record  will  show.  If  that  is  the  case, 
and  the  testimony  is  in  that  direction,  can  you  explain  why 
that  is  so? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  ask  me  why  the  workingmen  use  the  cheapest  kind 
of  goods  for  clothing?  ' 

Mr.  Randell.  'Why  the  commonest  ctothing,  not  merely  for  the 
laborer,  but  for  the  community,  for  his  family — the  cheapest  and 
most  undesirable  clothing  is  sent  to  those  sections  where  they  have 
manufacturing  establishments? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  the  obvious  answer  is  that  the  workingman 
is  influenced  a  good  deal  like  other  people,  and  that  if  he  is  dis- 
posed to  be  economical  and  saving  he  will  buy  and  wear  the  goods 
which  he  can  get  at  the  lowest  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  your  idea  is  that  it  is  o^  account  of  his  being 
saving,  then  I  will  ask  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  it  has  taken  all 
his  wages,  and  he  has  saved  practically  nothing,  but  that,  .on  the 
contrary,  he  is  coming  and  asking  a  continuation  and  in  some  cases 
an  increase  of  the  tariff  in  order  to  permit  him  to  work  more  than 
half  time,  in  order  to  give  him  a  cnance  to  work  more  than  half 
time  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Before  you  answer  that  question, .  Judge,  let  mei 
ask  you. this:  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  who  wo.rk  for  you 
wear  any  different  clothes  than  the  average  laboring  man  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not.  I  think  they  are  fully  as  well  dressed. 
I  should  like  to  have  you  see  a  picture  that  was  taken  a  short  time 
ago  at  our  Vandergrift  mill,  in  Pennsylvania,  showing  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  public  park  about  20  automobiles,  owned  by  our  own 
employees  and  operated  by  them. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  were  the  high-priced  men. 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  they  were  the  rollers  in  the  mills.  They  get  good 
wages  compared  to  the  foreign  wages.  I  could  give  you,  if  I  were 
talking  tariff,  some  facts  concerning  our  workingmen  as  compared 
with  workingmen  abroad  that  I  believe  would  astonish  you. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  any  pictures  of  any  of  the  soup  houses? 

Mr.  Gary.  Soup  houses? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  we  used  all  sorts  of  houses  during  the  last  year, 
taking  care  of  our  men  temporarily  who  were  out  of  employment. 
I  don't  think  that  is  any  crime. 

Mr.  Randell.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  tariff;  it  is  a  question  of  humanity  for  the  country. 
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Mr.  Gary.  The  tariff  question  is  a  question  of  business,  I  think. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  a  question  of  humanity,  from  my  standpoint; 
it  may  be  a  question  of  business  with  you.  What  is  the  trouble  in 
your  industry  that  makes  it  so  frequently  the  ease  that  there  are  too 
many  men  for  the  work,  so  that  you  can  only  give  them  about  half 
time  each,  and  you  have  to  work  some  a  while  and  others  a  while,  so 
as  to  support  all,  and  you  are  unable  to  give  them  a  full  day's  work? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is,  what  produces  panics,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Randell.  No  ;  what  produces  that  condition  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  "When  there  is  no  panic  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  There  are  various  things.  One  thing  would  be,  for 
instance,  large  quantities  of  foreiga  products  brought  into  this  coun- 
try at  a  price  our  people  could  not  compete  with,  reducing  our  pro- 
duction at  some  of  our  mills,  and  to  that  extent  throwing  our  people 
out  of  employment.    That  is  one  reason. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  the  foreign  production, 
even  with  the  present  tariff,  has  made  all  that  calamity  for  the  labor- 
ing man  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  What  calamity  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Randell.  The  time  you  are  talking  about.  You  said  it 
occurred  when  there  was  not  a  panic,  or  between  panics. 

Mr,  Gary.  I  have  not  fixed  any  time  nor  spoken  of  any  calamity. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Judge  Gary,  you  have  not  stated,  have  you,  that  there 
is  any  such  condition  prevailing  in  your  business  now  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Or  that  there  has  been  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Gary.  There  has  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  such  a  condition  has  not  existed  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  mean  to  say  during  the  last  year  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness has  not  been  as  great  as  it  was  before  that  time.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  pretty  good. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  the  witness  to  prophesy 
about  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  not  asking  him  to  be  a  prophet  or  a  patriarch, 
either. 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  pretty  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  chairman  evidently  did  not  understand  my 
question.  I  was  not  asking  this  gentleman  to  prophesy.  I  would  not 
take  him  for  a  prophet. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  asking  him  whether  if  such  and  such 
conditions  existed  they  would  not  be  employed  for  the  full  time. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  cause,  more  as  a  philoso- 
pher and  historian  than  as  a  prophet. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Randell.  We  will  stay  with  you.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  here  upon  other  matters  that 
the  committee  will  probably  sit  until  7  o'clock,  and  take  a  recess  for 
an  hour  for  dinner,  and  continue  until  we  get  through. 

Mr.  Randell.  As  the  chairman  is  restless  with  reference  to  time, 
I  will  ask  this  question  and  quit.    I  have  taken  up  too  much  time. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  not;  but  there  are  a  number  of  gentle- 
men here  and  I  do  not  want  them  to  go  away. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  would  hate  to  discommode  them  in  any  way.  Can 
you  explain  to  me  why  it  is  that  under  your  present  system  there  are 
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SO  many  men  that  are  employed,  who  have  no  other  business  except  to 
work  in  your  manufactories,  and  still  can  not  get  an  average  of  more 
than  about  half  time  to  work? 

Mr.  Gary.  Unless  you  refer  to  times  of  panic,  I  think  your  as- 
sumption is  wrong.  I  do  not  believe  the  conditions  you  refer  to  ever 
applied.    On  the  contrary,  we  have  had  difficulty 

Mr.  Bandell.  Is  the  assumption  wrong  in  reference  to  the  amount 
of  time  they  are  out  of  employment? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.    How  much,  then  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Or  their  being  out  of  employment. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  there  are  no  more  men 
than  you  could  keep  employed  all  the  while  if  your  mills  were  running 
full  time? 

Mr.  Gary.  This  will  answer  your  question,  I  think.  In  1905,  1906, 
and  1907,  at  our  mills,  labor  was  so  scarce  that  a  good  deal  of  the  time 
we  had  difficulty  in  getting  as  many  men  as  we  needed.  During  the 
last  year  the  conditions  have  been  different,  but  since  the  election 
conditions  have  been  improving. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  not  answered  my  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  percentage  of  men  commonly  unable  to  get  work  be- 
cause you  have  more  men  there  who  depend  upon  that  industry  and 
upon  it  alone  for  work  than  you  can  give  employment  to? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  don't  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  you  have  no  percentage  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you  about.  Then  you  do 
not  know? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  I  know  pretty  well,  but  when  you  say  any  per- 
centage, one  nian  would  be  a  percentage. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  mean  any  appreciable  percentage. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  will  have  to  give  me  figures. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  was  asking  you  to  give  me  figures. 

Mr.  Gary.  If  I  give  you  the  general  rule,  give  you  the  average, 
give  you  substantially  the  situation,  it  seems  to  me  that  does  answer 
your  question  fully. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  I  was  getting  at  was  whether  or  not  you  have 
a  surplus  of  labor. 

Mr.  Gary.  As  a  rule? 

Mr.  Randell.  As  a  rule,  you  have  a  surplus  of  labor? 

Mr.  Gary.  Ever,  at  any  time?  I  confess  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  ordinarily,  on  the  average,  have  a  surplus 
of  labor? 

Mr.  Gary.  At  our  mills? 

Mr.  Randell.  About  your  mills,  depending  upon  your  mills  for 
labor. 

Mr.  Gary.  And  exclusive  of  times  of  panic? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  have  full  eniployment  for  all  the  men  in 
your  business? 

Mr.  Gary.  As  a  rule,  yes ;  we  do.    That  is  the  rule. 
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Mr.  Randell.  And  yet  with  full  employment  their  condition,  what- 
ever it  is,  is  chargeable  to  the  wages  that  they  get  and  the  oppor- 
tunities that  they  have  and  the  expenses  they  are  put  to  under  the 
system  in  which  they  live? 

Mr.  Gart.  Yes;  the  conditions  which  I  speak  of  are  the  result  of 
wages  paid  in  this  country  as  compared  with  wages  paid  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Eandell.  And  to  make  a  long  matter  short,  if  you  will  excuse 
the  expression,  the  condition  that  the  laboring  man  is  under,  whether 
it  is  good  or  bad,  is  by  your  admission  the  result  of  the  environment 
about  him,  by  reason  of  the  institutions  and  the  laws  that  control 
your  business  there? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  I  don't  state  that  or  admit  that,  because  dur- 
ing the  last  year  this  country  has  been  passing  through  a  panic,  not 
resulting  from  anjr  question  concerning  which  you  have  been  talking, 
the  tariff  or  this  investigation,  and  that  has  brought  about  certain 
conditions  with  reference  to  the  laboring  men. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  previous  to  the  panic  he  was  the  natural  result 
of  his  environment  there.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  conditions  of  our  mills  and  furnaces  as  I  havjB 
stated  them;  yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Whether  that  is  good  or  bad  ?     That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  all.  Judge,  I  want  to  ask  you 
one  or  two  questions  about  this  same  subject:  "What  is  the  cost  at 
which  ore  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  from  Germany  before  the 
duty  is  paid — at  what  price  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  find  it,  but  the  rate  is  about  $1.50  a  ton;  not . 
perhaps  actually  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  for  $1.50  a  ton? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  German  and  English  ore  both? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is,  the  freight  rate? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  mean  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  the  total  cost;  iron  laid  down? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Iron  ore. 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  can  not  answer  that,  because  I  have  not  the  sepa- 
rate mining  costs  and  the  royalties  and  things  of  that  sort.  I  have 
no  figures  on  that.  I  know  about  the  cost  of  iron  or  billets,  but  the 
ore,  I  could  not  give  it. 

The  Chairjs^an.  You  think  the  freight  on  the  ore  is  about  $1.50  a 
ton? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  give  the  figures  to  Mr.  Underwood — ^the 
cost  of  the  ore? 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  ;  I  asked  him  about  pi^  iron. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  could  give  you  pig  iron  and  billets. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  that  in  later,  and 
then  I  would  like  to  have  you  show  the  relative  richness  in  iron  of 
the  American  ore  and  the  English  ore  and  the  German  ore.  You  have 
said  that  all  American  ore  had  a  certain  per  cent  of  iron  in  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  give  you  that  exactly;  but  I  think  it  requires 
about  3  tons  of  German  ore  to  2  tons  of  our  ore. 

The  Chairman.  Three  tons  of  German  to  two  of  ours? 
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Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  English  ore  was 
about  the  same.  Their  processes  are  somewhat  different.  They  make 
basic  iron  in  Germany,  largely ;  they  import  some  ore  from  Sweden, 
some  from  Spain,  more  from  Sweden ;  and  Belgium,  I  think,  for  in- 
stance, imports  all  its  ore.  That  is  why  their  tariff  on  ore  is  different 
from  our  tariff  on  ore.  That  accounts  for.  the  difference,  because 
they  have  to  bring  it  in. 

The  Chairman.  For  mixture,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  exactly. 

The  Chairiman.  But,  generally  speaking,  2  tons  of  our  ore  goes  as 
far  as  3  tons  of  theirs  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  would  cost  to  lay  down  a 
ton  of  pig  iron  in  New  York,  including  the  total  cost  of  the  iron^ 
from  Germany  and  also  from  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  tliink  about  $11.50  from  Germany  to  $12  from  Eng- 
land. 

The  Chairman.  Laid  down  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.     Steel  is  still  more  favorable  to  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  then,  does  not  Germany  drive  you  out  of 
the  market  ?  Seven  doUars  and  fifty  cents  and  $4  added  would  make 
$11.50  against  your  $15.50  cost. 

Mr.  Gary.  Eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents  and  $3  would  be  $11.50, 
•  and  the  tariff,  $4,  $15.50.  If  they  had  a  surplus  of  iron  at  any  time^ 
of  course  it  would  come  in  here ;  it  does  come  in  here,  lots  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  nothing  but  their  need  for  it  for 
their  own  manufacturing  purposes  that  keeps  it  out? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  exactly  right.  Selling  pig  iron,  German  pig 
iron,  would  not  pay  them  very  well,  and  they  can  do  very  much  better 
by  converting  it  into  steel  of  all  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  same  rule  apply  if  the  $4  were  taken 
off  the  duty? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  I  can  not  answer;  I  do  not  know.  We  are  not 
much  interested  in  the  question  of  iron ;  we  buy  pig  iron. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  is  in  the  range  of  prophecy  again, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  I  can  take  any  exception  to  that. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  am  better  acquainted  with  the  facts,  so  far  as  they 
apply,  relating  to  our  business. 

The  Chairmai*.  England  has  no  surplus  of  iron  ore? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

The  Chairman.  She  uses  all  in  manufacturing  what  she  mines  and 
imports? 

Mr.  Gary.  She  has  no  surplus  of  pig  iron,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  She  does  not  export  pi^  iron? 

Mr.  Gary.  No.  It  pays  better  to  convert  it.  They  do  a  very  large 
export  business  of  the  finished  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  but  I  mean  either  as  ore  or  pig  iron 
she  does  not  export  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Gary.  No.  My  impression  would  be  that  she  would  not  do  it — 
that  she  will  not  do  it ;  but  as  you  have  suggested,  I  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  it  would  make  any  difference  with  the 
steel  business  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off  pig  iron  and  ore? 
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Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.    It  would  be  an  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  go  up  to  pig  iron  if  you  have  not  anything 
further  to  say  there.  .  * 

Mr.  Gary.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  importations  of  pig  iron  in  1907 
to  this  country  were  489,440  tons,  as  1  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Gary.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty  tons. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  inclu4e  manganese  and  spiegeleisen  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  that  is  just  pig  iron.  It  does  not  cover  scrap  iron 
or  bar  iron  or  bars  or  spiegeleisen  or  manganese.  • 

Mr.  Underwood.  Here  are  the  exact  figures  for  1907  as  given  by 
the  statistics  we  have  before  us.  Eliminating  spiegeleisen  and  ferro- 
manganese  and  ferrosilicon  and  tungsten,  coming  down  strictly  to 
pig  iron,  these  statistics  give  36G,70G  tons,  valued  at  $5,862,930,  pay- 
ing a  duty  of  $1,466,825 ;  and  the  value  of  a  unit,  the  average  value 
of  each  ton  that  was  imported,  which  does  not  include  the  duty,  was 
$15.99. 

Mr.  Gary.  Are  those  government  statistics? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  statistics  that  were  prepared  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  taken  from  the  government  statistics. 

Mr.  Gary.  My  figures  are  supposed  to  be  from  the  government 
statistics,  and  accurate. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  WTiat  are  your  figures? 

Mr.  Gary.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty  tons. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  do  you  take,  the  calendar  year  or  the  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  calendar  year. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  have  the  fiscal  year,  Mr.  Underwood. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  calendar  year  or  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  calendar  year. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  this  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes ;  ending  June  30. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  We  have  the  fiscal  year  and  he  has  the  calendar 
year. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  accounts  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  valuation,  $16  a  ton 
landed  at  the  port  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that ;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  last  five  years,  including  1907,  the  average  • 
valuation  was  $15.33  a  ton. 

Mr.  Gary.  At  that  price  that  was  iron  from  certain  localities. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  it  was  the  importation  that  actually 
squeezed  into  this  country — a  very  small  amount — from  Cuba  and 
from  Spain,  but  none  was  coming  from  Great  Britain  or  Germany. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Eight  there,  will  you  ask  the  witness  to  explain  the 
great  difference  in  importations. between  1907,  1906,  and  1905? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  I  will  call  his  attention  to  that.    In  1906, . 
110,000;  1905,  54,000;  and  we  have  found,  Judge,  that  generally 
the  importations  were  abnormally  large  in  1907  on  steel  or  anything 
else.    It  runs  all  through  the  schedules. 
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Mr.  Gary.  For  1906  I  have  379,828. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Wlien  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Nineteen  hundred  and  six — ^the  calendar  year  1906. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  where  you  got  your  figures. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  He  has  the  calendar  year  every  time. 

The  Chairman.  Even  with  the  calendar  year  you  can  not  have  it 
three  times  as  much  right  along.  There  seems  to  be  some  discrepancy 
in  his  figures  or  ours. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  will  let  me  suggest,  his  calendar  year  over- 
laps the  fiscal  year,  ana  the  dumping  from  Europe  had  commenced  in 
his  calendar  year,  whereas  it  does  not  show  until  our  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Gary.  Nineteen  hundred  and  five,  pig  iron,  212,466. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  something  out  of  joint  between  your  fig- 
ures and  ours. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  figures  are  out  of  joint. 

The  Chairman.  There  can  not  be  any  doubt  but  what  yours  are 
much  higher  than  ours. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Judge,  suppose  you  take  this  book  and  have  our 
figures  before  you. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  suppose  these  are  taken  from  the  government  statis- 
tics, but  I  do  not  understand  what  the  mistake  is,  unless  they  have  in- 
cluded something  here  that  is  not  included  there. 

The  Chair3ian.  These  were  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
mittee with  a  good  deal  of  care,  and  we  have  not  found  any  mistakes 
in  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  he  may  have  the  various  forms  of  iron  ? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so,  because  that  would  not  come 
in  in  pig. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  says,  "  iron  in  pigs." 

The  Chairman.  There  is  speigeleisen  comes  in,  2,000  tons. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  ferromanganese. 

The  Chairman.  Ferromanganese,  $94  a  ton.  That  may  account 
for  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  see,  I  have  no  separate  item  for  speigeleisen  or 
ferromanganese. 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  probably  accounts  for  the  difference. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Your  figures  include  all  of  these? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  I  presume  that  explains  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  Europeans  could  lay  this  pig  iron  down  in  New 
York  at  the  figures  that  have  been  agreed  on  here,  and  do  not  import 
any  more  than  they  do,  how  can  you  explain  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
come  in  and  get  more  of  your  trade  than  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Business  has  been  very  good  abroad  during  the  last  two 
years,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period;  at  least  most  of  the  time. 
That  would  account  for  it  m  a  large  measure.  Then,  when  business 
is  dull  over  there,  they  would  dump  here,  if  they  could,  just  as  all 
countries  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  could  not  be  possible  that  jou  estimated  the  cost  of 
the  American  pig  too  high  and  the  cost  of  this  foreign  pig  a  little  too 
low,  could  it  ? 


Mr.  Gary.  No;  not  intentionally. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  say  intentionally. 
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Mr.  Gaby.  I  think  our  figures  are  accurate  during  this  last  summer. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  foreign  figures? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  had  two  men  travel  through  the  country  this  year 
visiting  the  furnaces  and  mills  and  going  into  that  question  very 
carefully,  getting  well  acquainted  with  the  local  people,  and  while 
they  may-have  been  deceived  at  any  place,  I  think  not.  In  1899 — ^that 
is  a  long  time  ago — I  was  at  the  furnaces  and  mills  at  Neunkirchen, 
where  I  found  the  lowest  cost  of  manufacture,  and  I  do  not  believe  I 
was  mistaken  there.  If  not,  they  were  making  basic  iron  at  that 
point  at  that  time  for  $6.60. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Was  that  the  time  Mr.  Schwab  testified  that  things 
were  so  cheap  in  this  country?     Mr.  Schwab  fixed  1898  and  1899. 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  in  1899 ;  it  was  before  that,  I  think.  Still,  I  do  not 
know, 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  about  75  cents  or  a  dollar  a  ton  difference  in 
this  European  price  laid  down  in  New  York  and  your  price,  was  it 
not?  That  is,  they  get  in  here  75  cents  or  a  dollar  cheaper  than 
you  do? 

Mr.  Gary.  Very  much  cheaper ;  more  than  that  difference. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  it  over  and  over  here  before  this  committee 
that  if  you  give  the  foreigner  the  slightest  profit  imaginable  he  will 
send  all  the  stuff  he  has  got  over  here. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course,  I  do  not  like  to  characterize  any  other  per- 
son's testimony,  but  that  would  seem  to  be  an  exaggeration,  if  it 
covers  the  whole  period. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Gary.  At  times  that  is  true,  but  it  is  not  true  all  the  time. 
Every  man  gets  the  most  he  can  for  his  product  at  particular  times, 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gary.  When  business  is  dull,  they  do  in  Germany  what  we  do 
here — to  keep  their  mills  running  and  the  men  employed,  they  dump 
the  surplus. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  you  confirm  my  opinion  about  the  correct- 
ness of  this  other  theory  that  has  been  broached  here  so  often. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  am  only  giving  you  facts  as  I  understand  them. 

The' Chairman.  For  a  period  of  five  years  some  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  iron  and  steel  threw  their  books  open  to  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations for  examination  by  experts,  allowing  them  to  look  at  their 
balance  sheets,  and  so  forth,  regarded  by  the  companies  as  confiden- 
tial, so  far  as  each  individual  company  was  concerned,  whatever  fig- 
ures they  gave.  Do  you  care  to  say  whether  your  company  did  that 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Gave  the  figures  to  whom  ? 

The  Chairman.  To  the  Bureau  of  Corporations. 

Mr.  Gary.  We  did ;  we  were  the  leaders. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  were  the  first  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  if  the  same  experts  examined  into 
the  steel  question  who  examined  into  the  beef-packing  business  and 
came  back  here  and  reported  that  they  only  made  98  cents  on  a  steer? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  know  they  were  not  the  same. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  hope  they  were  not.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gary.  Mr.  Clark,  the  examination  in  our  case  occupied  a 
period  of,  I  think,  two  years. 
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.  The  Chairman.  Five  years. 

Mr.  Gary.  Nearly  three  years,  and  we  furnished  all  the  assistance 
■we  could.    I  think  it  was  thoroughly  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  allowed  to  go  over  the  work  with  the 
department  men  and  test  it,  I  suppose,  to  see  whether  their  work  wa& 
correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  we  have  not  been  allowed  that;  probably  we  will 
be  allowed  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that  the  steel  expert  would  go  over , 
the  work  with  the  clerks  from  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  that 
they  had  access  to  the  books,  the  balance  sheets,  and  the  cost  of  these 
individual  items? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  any  reflection  on  you  or  your  company,  but  I  was 
just  wondering  what  kind'of  arithmeticians  they  had  up  there  in  that 
Bureau  of  Corporations  when  they  got  to  the  steer  question,  because 
I  do  know  something  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  keep  out  of  that  steer  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Gary.  They  have  very  competent  men.  I  do  not  know  any 
more  than  you  do  what  the  conclusion  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  without  any  reservation  that 
youc  company  was  examined  with  the  others.  I  want  to'  say  to 
you  that  the  total  aggregate  of  the  output  of  pig  iron  of  the  com- 
panies— there  were  certain  companies  examined,  including  yours — 
was  93  per  cent  of  the  total  output  in  this  country,  and  that  the 
average  cost  of  pig  iron  for  the  five  years,  including  1902  and  1906, 
was  $14.01  a  ton.  The  report  gives  the  items  in  detail  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

^  Mr.   Gary.  Including   depreciation?     Does  it  include  deprecia- 
tion and  overhead  charges  and  administration  charges? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  read  you  the  items  it  does  include:  "Net 
total  metallic  mixture,  coke,  limestone,  labor,  steam,  materials  in 
repairs  and  maintenance,  supplies  and  tools,  miscellaneous  and  gen- 
eral works  expenses,  general  expense,  relining  and  renewals,  deprecia- 
tion, 39  cents,"  which  is  within  a  cent  of  what  you  put  it;  so  I  sup- 
pos  you  confirm  the  depreciation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  total? 

The  Chairman.  $14.01. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course,  the  basis  is  different,  evidently.  The  cost 
last  year,  which  I  have  given,  must  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
cost  this  year,  because  when  the  mills  are  running  full  the  cost 
is  less,  as  one  can  see.  In  those  figures  they  certainly  could  not  have 
allowd  any  profit  to  the  mining  company,  to  any  of  the  mining 
companies. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  infer  they  did,  perhaps ;  I  am  not  dis- 
puting you.  Of  course,  you  are  testifying,  I  am  not ;  but  I  should 
infer  that  they  did  allow  the  profits  on  the  coke  and  on  the  iron  ore. 

Mr.  Gary.  Have  you  got,  tor  instance,  the  cost  of  the  ore  in  the 
furnace? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  ore? 

The  Chairman.  Net  total  metallic  mixture,  $3.97;  total,  $7.30; 
coke,  $3.37;  total,  $3.89. 
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Mr.  Gary.  That  is  for  1902  to  1906,  inclusive;  that  is  the  average 
for  the  whole  time  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  cost  of  ore  has  been  materially  increasing  right 
along,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  materially  increasing,  largely  because 
of  the  reduction  in  metallic  ore,  the  percentage  of  metallic  ore  in 
the  ton  of  iron  mined. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  stated  that  and  said  it  was  very  slight. 

Mr.  Gary.  For  that  particular  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  large  according  to  your  figures,  as  I 
understood  them  this  morning.  Of  course  I  could  not  repeat  the 
figures  given  this  morning,  but  I  noticed  at  the  time ;  I  thought  the 
percentage  was  very  small. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  very  much  larger  now  than  it  was  in  1902. 

The  Chairman.  It  says  here: 

The  Item  of  labor  does  not  include,  for  much  of  the  tonnage,  the  labor  in 
unloading  raw  materials  and  in  producing  steam,  which  some  companies  in- 
clude in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  in  the  item  steam. 

The  tonnage  covers  93  per  cent  of  the  Bessemer  pig  iron  made  in  the  United 
States  during  the  period. 

The  item  of  labor  is  put  down  at  77  cents,  and,  of  course,  when 
steam  is  put  down  at  12  cents,  I  understand  that  includes  the  cost  of 
labor  in  making  the  steam,  and  so  on  with  the  other  items,  the  cost 
of  labor  in  the  making  of  coke  and  producing  iron  ore  and  all  the 
way  through.    Taking  that  into  consideration,  in  connection  with 

{TOUT  statement  this  morning  that  the  cost  to  your  company  was  $2 
ess  per  ton  for  pig  iron  than  that  of  the  other  companies — by  the 
way,  what  percentage  of  the  pig  iron  did  your  company  turn  out 
during  those  five  years? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  give  it  for  five  years,  but  I  can  give  it  for 
some  period.    Our  percentage  last  year  was  41.7  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  1902,  for  instance; 
did  it  increase  it?  -^ 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  our  percentage  has  been  decreasing  a  little. 
.  The  Chairman.  Decreasing? 

/  Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  was  greater  during  this  period  of  five 
years  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 
i  The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  average  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  45,  I  presume.    About  45. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  other  companies  were  producing  48  per 
cent,  so  that  you  were  producing  not  quite  half  of  what  the  other  com- 
panies were.  Your  company,  with  the  other  six,  produced  93  per 
cent  of  the  entire  output? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  produced  45,  of  course  the  others  produced 
48,  or  a  little  more  than  you  produced  in  the  aggregate,  and  of  course 
it  would  be  fair  to  deduct  from  this  general  average  about  $1  per 
ton,  because  of  the  advantage  which  you  had,  showing  that  your  total 
cost  of  production  of  pig  iron  during  this  period  would  be  $13,  or 
very  close  to  that.    Are  you  able  to  say  whether  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  am  not.  The  figures  I  have  given  here  for  last 
year  are  accurate,  on  the  basis  which  I  have  given  them. 
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The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question  in  that  connection :  * 
You  stated  that  the  cost  per  ton  of  pig  iron  was  larger  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  smaller  jproduction,  ana  of  course  that*  is  quite  obvious, 
and  there  has  been  guite  an  addition  to  the  cost  per  ton  during  this 
last  year  over  a  period  of  high  production  like  1907.  You  have  not 
the  figures  here  to  show  the  cost  per  ton  before  1907? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  have  not,  prior  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  desires  that  you  go  back  to  1906 
as  a  normal  year,  1907  being  a  boom  year  and  a  year  of  large  im- 
portation of  everything,  because  the  people  could  hot  get  enough  of 
what  they  wanted  and  were  willing  to  pay  the  foreign  prices  for  the 
article  and  we  had  such  large  importations,  abnormal  importationsj 
1906,  we  calculate,  was  a  normal  year,  and  of  course  figures  on  that 
would  be  more  acceptable.  I  blame  myself  somewhat  for  not  writing 
vou  to  that  ejffect,  although  you  are  here  under  subpoena,  but  it  would 
oe,  perhaps,  more  to  the  point  if  you  had  the  figures  for  1906,  and  still 
we  are  not  entirely  without  them,  because  this  statement  from  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  includes  the  year  1906.  We  do  not  regard 
the  present  conditions,  under  the  present  conditions  of  the  industries 
of  the  country,  as  the  determining  factor  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the 
tariflF. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  right ;  I  think  that  is  right.  But  we  will  be  glad 
to  give  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  figures  for  any  year,  all  these  years, 
and  also  give  you  the  bases,  so  that  you  can  determine  how  they  are 
made  up. 

The  Chairman.  Have  one  of  your  assistants  make  up  a  statement 
for  the  year  1906,  attach  his  aflSdavit  to  it  and  send  it  on,  with  regard 
to  these  matters,  and  we  will  go  over  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  want  the  calendar  year  or  the  fiscal  year? 

The  Chairman.  The  calendar  year. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  figures  that  you  gave  this  morning  were  for 
1907? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Not  the  present  time,  but  for  1907? 

Mr.  Gary.  They  were  1907;  all  1907. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  But  not  for  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Everything  was  higher  in  the  steel  business,  even, 
than  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Judge,  coming  down  to  the  making  of  steel 
rails,  or  up  to  it,  how  much  pig  iron  does  it  take  to  make  a  ton  of 
rail  ?  What  does  the  iron  cost  necessary  to  make  a  ton  of  steel  rails^ 
including  the  waste  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  manufacturing  cost  is  on  that  basis  which  I  gave 
with  reference  to  the  pig  iron. 

The  Chairman.  For  1907? 

Mr.  Gary.  1907;  the  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used,  exclusive  of 
depreciation,  was  $15.06  per  ton  of  iron. 

The  Chairman.  $15.06? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  waste  is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  excluded  your  waste  in  the  cost  that 
you  give? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  I  think  so.    The  waste  is  in  the  conversion. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  repeat  that  last  answer?  Mr.  Dal- 
zell  did  not  get  it,  and  I  did  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scraps,  the  manufacturing 
cost  of  pig  iron  and  scraps  used,  exclusive  of  depreciation,  was  $15.06 
per  ton  of  iron.  I  think  you  mean  to  ask  me  what  the  cost  of  the 
iron  is  in  a  ton  of  rails. ' 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  total  cost  of  pig  iron  in  a  ton  of  rails. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  any  such  figures,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  have 
made  up  the  cost  of  rails. 

The  Chairman.  Then  give  us  the  items  of  the  cost  as  you  have 
made  it  up. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  cost  of  rails  made  by  what  process,  Bessemer? 

Mr.  Gary.  Bessemer.  This  is  the  way  our  cost  of  rails  is  made 
up,  Mr.  Chairman :  We  start  with  the  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap 
used,  exclusive  of  depreciation,  $15.06;  the  conversion  cost,  pig  iron 
to  ingots,  $2.88;  ingots  to  rails,  conversion  cost,  $3.22;  depreciation, 
84  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Eighty- four  cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  includes  the  iron  and  the  steel  both,  the  whole  de- 
preciation, you  see;  I  did  not  include  the  depreciation  in  the  iron 
cost. 

The  Chairman.  The  depreciation  in  this  item  is  16  cents,  but  by 
depreciation  of  the  iron  you  speak  of  what  is  called  "  waste  "  here  ? 

Mr.  Garit.  No ;  the  depreciation  covers  the  rails  and  the  iron. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  the  amount  of  iron  that  is  burned  up 
in  the  process  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  wear  and  tear. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Wear  and  tear  of  machinery  and  plant  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  furnaces  and  converters  and  mills.  Then  the  ad- 
ministration and  taxes,  81  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  make  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Twenty-two  dollars  and  eighty-one  cents. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  cost  was  $22.23  for  this  factory  dur- 
ing that  period  of  which  I  spoke,  including  1907. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  basis,  of  course,  is  different ;  it  must  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  you  have  included  the  item  of  tax- 
ation, which  is  not  included  in  this  estimate;  I  can  not  set  it  out 
from  any  of  these  items. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  there  is  a  difference,  too,  in  the  profit  to  the 
mining  companies ;  there  must  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  same  rule  holds  good,  that  your  com- 
pany produces  at  least  $2  a  ton  cheaper  than  your  competitors  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  it  does  hold  true  that  we  can  manufacture 
cheaper  than  our  competitors. 

The  Chairman.  The  difference  is  as  much  as  $2  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  lower  price  was  included  in  this 
table  made  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Apparently. 

The  Chairman.  The  lowest  cost  reported  of  any  company  for  any 
vear  was  1905,  $19.33;  the  average  cost  for  1905  was  $21.30.    That 
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diflFerence  would  be  $1.97.  That  would  be  within  3  cents  of  your 
two-dollar  business. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  must  be  giving  credit  to  the  manufacturer  to  some 
things  that  do  not  belong  to  him. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  might  they  be,  for  instance? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told  that  the  experts  were  detailed  to  make 
these  examinations  and  that  they  spent  more  than  a  year  and  had  a 
sufficient  corps  of  clerks  and  had  expert  steel  men  to  help  them  in 
the  accounts.  But  coming  to  your  last  answer,  will  you  tell  me  what 
you  think  might  be  excluded? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  profit  of  the  mining  companies,  for  instance. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  for  an  instant  that  your  cor- 
poration omitted  that  from  your  books,  do  you? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  was  taken  from  your  books,  so  that  it 
would  look  as  though  it  were  excluded? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  might  not  be  made  up  in  the  same  way,  Mi\ 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  factories  might  not  have  done  that. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  figures  which  you  give,  in  my  judgment,  repre- 
sent the  cost  to  our  corporation;  that  is,  i£  excludes  all  these  items 
of  cost,  and  if  those  are  our  figures,  that  is  the  basis. 

Mp.  Dalzell.  These  are  the  average  figures  of  seven  companies. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  steel  rails  did  you  pro- 
duce during  the  five  years  from  1902  to  1906,  inclusive? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  I  have  those  figures  somewhere — about  50  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  This  statement  includes  seven  companies  which 
produced  more  than  93  per  cent,  so  that  in  that  you  would  have 
more  than  50  per  cent  as  the  average ;  but  while  you  should  only  be 
a  dollar  under  the  general  average,  if  your  steel  costs  $2  less  a  ton, 
it  would  seem  you  would  be  $2  below. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  our  rails  cost  $2  less  than  the  others, 
from  the  manufacturers'  standpoint,  probably. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  look  as  though,  from  the  statement  from 
your  books,  that  it  costs  a  good  deal  more  than  $2  less  from  this  com- 
parative statement  that  is  made. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  seen  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations giving  over  to  us  what  was  submitted  to  them  originally 
.  as  confidential,  the  results  which  they  obtained  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Do  you  mean  for  use  by  this  committee  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  perfectly  fair  with  you.  I  will  not 
undertake  to  keep  the  secrets  of  any  such  thing  from  the  public.  I 
do  not  know ;  there  are  a  good  many  men  who  think  the  public  ought 
to  know  anything  that  this  committee  does,  and  it  is  very  hard  work 
to  keep  a  secret  within  the  committee.  Of  course,  I  refer  generally 
to  the  enterprising  newspaper  men.  It  is  a  part  of  their  business; 
I  am  not  complaining  of  them,  but  I  can  not  promise  you  that  they 
will  not  ever  get  into  print. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  will  answer  that  in  the  negative.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  objection.  All  right;  that  is  suffi- 
cient.   We  can  get  that  information,  then,  from  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
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porations,  and  after  it  is  printed  in  the  record,  if  you  desire  to  make 
anjr  correction. in  the  statement,  or  any  comment  upon  it,  it  will  be 
entirely  fair  that  you  should  do  so.  Of  course  you  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  that. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  know  what  that  may  lead  to  as  affecting  our 
business  relations  with  one  another,  but  during  the  last  year  we  have 
been  pretty  frank  with  one  another  anyhow,  but  we  have  got  to  stand, 
and  that  will  be  my  position ;  we  have  to  stand  on  the  merits  of  the 
proposition,  whatever  the  merits  may  be,  based  on  actual  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  in  hopes  that  it  will  lead  the  other  compa- 
nies to  give  up  the  same  information  to  the  committee.  I  would 
judge  from  what  Mr.  Felton,  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company,  said  in  his  hearing  before  the  committee  that  possibly  he 
would  not  be  adverse  to  it.  I  think  perhaps  it  may  open  up  the 
whole  subject,  and  the  committee  want  to  get  all  the  information  they 
can,  Judge,  from  first  hand;  that  is  our  object  in  pursuing  these  in- 
quiries. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  the  business  man  can  see  there  is  some  objec- 
tion to  a  manufacturer  making  public  the  costs  relating  to  his  pro- 
duction, because  that  not  only  extends  to  this  country  out  to  every 
other  country,  and  while  we  have  that  with  reference  to  some  of  the 
products  abroad,  we  have  not  got  it  with  reference  to  a  good  many, 
and  we  are  doing  business  at  neutral  ports  with  foreign  countries. 
Still  your  question  is  such  that  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  very  well 
answer  except  to  allow  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  concession,  and  I  want 
to  say  to  you  that  I  can  see  how,  from  your  standpoint,  your  company 
of  all  others  mi^ht  well  afford  to  give  up  the  secrets  to  the  committee 
and  give  us  the  information  which  we  desire. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  am  very  certain  it  will  be  found  on  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  our  figures,  which  any  member  of  the  committee  is  at  liberty 
to  make  at  any  time  and  place  he  desires,  that  on  the  basis  which  we 
have  determined  as  right  our  figures  are  strictly  accurate.  If  not, 
it  is  because  of  mistake. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  on  all  the  products  of  the  steel 
company — tin  plate,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  leading  ones,  anyhow. 

The  Chairman.  Tin  plate? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  make  cast-iron  pipe,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  we  do  not.  We  make  steel  pipe.  We  do  not  make 
any  cast-iron  pipe. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  make  steel  pipe  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  figures  in  such  shape  that  you  can 
file  them  with  the  committee  so  that  they  can  examine  them,  and  if 
later  they  want  further  information,  we  can  either  ask  you  or  some 
man  familiar  with  the  figures  to  come  over  here  and  give  us  such 
information  on  the  figures  as  we  desire  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  want  to 
ask  you  any  more  questions  at  this  time,  except  one.  I  have  a  final 
inquiry  with  reference  to  the  royalty  on  the  ore  in  the  bed.     As  I 
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understand  it,  you  pay  85  cents  a  ton  to  the  railroad  company,,  and 
that  includes  royalty,  the  whole  price  that  you  pay  for  the  ore? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  the  Great  Northern,  except,  Mr.  Chairman,  in- 
terest is  added  to  that  every  year  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  so  as  to  make 
it  on  the  basis  of  paying  that  in  cash  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  I  understand,  that  you  do  not  actually 
take  the  ore  now  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  it  may  extend  over  a  very  long  period  of  years,  a 
very  large  quantity  of  ore. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  required  to  take  so  much  a  year? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Not  less  than  so  much  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  or  pay  the  royalty. 

The  Chairman.  Not  less  than  a  specified  amount  a  year? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  must  take  out  a  mmimum  or  pay  on"  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  pay  for  the  minimum  amount,  the 
royalty  each  year,  and  when  you  do  pay,  you  own  it ;  that  is,  yoiir  own 
iron  ore  in  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  the  matter  of  detail  of  interest 
comes  in  very  well. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  comes  in  in  this  way,  that  if  we  only  had  to  pay  85 
cents  per  ton  when  we  took  it  out,  if  we  did  not  take  it  out  for 
twenty  years  it  would  make  very  cheap  ore. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  made  upon  the  ratio  you  indicate  in  your 
contract,  I  do  not  think  you  are  losing  much  oi  that  4  per  cent  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  what  we  hope. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  a  good  deal  that  way  to  a  disinterested 
outsider. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  are  not  charging  anything  for 
what  the  lead-ore  miners  call  amortization?  You  are  jiot  charging 
that  on  this  85-cent  ore,  not  adding  40  cents  for  that,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  did  not  enter  into  your  figures — ^I  thought 
your  assistant  was  telling  you. 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  my  assistant  is  suggesting  that  we  are  spending 
large  sums  of  money  developing  these  mines,  and  of  course  we  have 
to  charge  to  take  care  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  40  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  amortization  charge? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  foreign  countries  have  the  amortization  charge, 
but  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  charge  that  on  your  other  ore,  ore  you  did 
own,  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  ore  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  whether  that  charge 
goes  into  the  cost  of  the  German  or  the  Englisli  ore  you  have  been 
speaking  of? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  does,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  same  rates? 
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Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  I  can  not  answer.  . 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  any  information  who  imported  that  word 
"  amortization  "  into  our  vocabulary  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  find  out.  To  get  back  to  the  steel 
question,  how  much  do  you  say  steel  rails  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Twenty-two  dollars  and  eighty-one  cents,  made  up  in 
the  way  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  whole  price  for  American  consumers  of  rails  is 
$28  a  ton.    That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  that  has  been  the  price  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  is  it  true  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion absolutely  fixes  the  price  of  steel  rails  and  of  other  steel  products 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  it  happen  that  they  all  got  on  to  this  $28 
price  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  $28  price  started,  I  think  in  1899.  That  was  the 
result  of  conferences  and  discussions  between  the  steel  makers  as  to 
what  would  be  a  fair  price,  and  perhaps  more  or  less  talk  with  the 
railroad  companies.  Since  that  time  the  steel  manufacturers  have 
adhered  to  that  price  as  a  fair  price.  The  manufacturers  have  no 
regular  meetings,  have  no  agreements,  and  have  no  way  of  fixing  that 
price,  but  I  doubt  if  any  one  of  them  would  change  the  price  without 
telling  the  others  he  was  going  to  change  it.  The  price  has  seemed  to 
all  concerned  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  and  the  adherence  to  that 
price,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  result  of  knowledge  and  information  on 
the  part  of  all  m  regard  to  the  business  of  each.  In  other  words, 
publicity  of  each  one  s  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Publicity  to  each  other  or  to  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Gary.  -AH  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  all  of  us,  everybody ;  do  you  mean  the  publicity  to 
the  men  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  do  you  mean  publicity  to  every- 
body, the  public  in  general? 

Mr.  Gary.  Publicity  in  regard  to  prices,  of  course,  is  to  everybody. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gary.  But  as  to  the  individual  business,  to  each  other  and  to 
the  railroads.  As  an  illustration,  you  know  there  was  great  agitation 
concerning  the  quality  of  steel  rails  during  the  last  year  or  two,  and 
so  much  had  been  said  by  way  of  criticism  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  that  some  of  the  rail  users,  some  of  the  railroad  presidents, 
were  asking  us  to  improve  the  conditions,  to  make  a  better  rail,  and 
they  were  making  some  complaints.  In  fact,  some  complaints  of  Mr. 
Harriman  and  others  were  published,  whereupon  we  called  a  meeting 
of  all  the  rail  manufacturers  and  the  presidents  of  all  the  leading 
railroads.  They  met  in  my  office,  and  we  there  went  over  the  whole 
subject-matter  of  the- manufacture  of  rails,  the  cost  of  rails,  the  analy- 
sis, the  treatment;  that  is,  the  process  in  the  mills;  and  since  that 
time  have  had  frequent  conferences  with  them  in  regard  to  these,  and 
as  a  result  have  produced  a  somewhat  improved  rail;  and  the  cost  of 
some  of  the  railroad  companies,  who  are  specifying  a  special  analysis 
or  test,  will  be  larger  than  the  $28,  and  I  think  I  can  not  state  it  any 
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more  accurately  than  to  say  that  the  adherence  to  this  price  is  the 
result  of  this  knowledge  by  those  interested  in  the  subject  in  regard  to 
the  business.  * 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  want  to ;  that  is,  if  the  United  States  Steel  Cor 
poration  wants  to  fix  the  price  of  steel  rails  in  this  country  at  a 
given  figure,  have  you  not  such  a  hold  on  these  independent  operators 
that  not  a  single  solitary  one  of  them  would  dare  to  mark  under  your 
price  ?  j 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think,  as  applied  to  steel  rails,  that  is  probably  true. 
That  is,  I  believe  if  our  people  should  say  to  the  independents,  "  We 
are  going  to  make  a  lower  price,"  I  believe  the  others  would  follow 
suit.  Mr.  Clark,  that  is  a  fair  and  a  frank  answer,  and  the  reason  I 
say  that  is  that  at  times,  when  the  demand  has  been  very  great,  the 
other  manufacturers  have  frequently  said  to  us  that  they  wanted  to 
increase  the  price,  they  could  just  as  well  get  more,  and  we  have  said, 
"  We  will  not  change  our  price,"  and  as  a  result  they  have  adhered  to 
theirs.    I  think  it  works  both  ways. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  all  making  over  $5  a  ton  on  steel  rail  sold 
to  American  railroads? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Would  you  not  insist  upon  an  answer?  I  do  not 
think  Judge  Gary  did  answer  your  question,  which  was  whether  they 
did  not  have  such  a  hold  on  all  the  other  companies  producing  steel 
rails  that  none  of  them  would  dare  to  mark  their  prices  under  the 
price  fixed  by  the  steel  corporation. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  he  did  answer  that. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  did  answer  that  question  at  alj. 
We  have  no  hold  whatever  upon  them,  and  they  would  dare  do  any- 
thing they  pleased.  Of  course,  that  is  dealing  technically  in  lan- 
guage, but  I  suppose  you  meant  to  ask  me  whether  or  not  our  influ- 
ence with  the  trade  was  not  so  great  as  to  give  us  the  power  to  fix 
the  prices. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  there  is  quite  a  dilfference.  They  are  under  no 
obligations  to  us  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  you  ex- 
cept the  obligation  of  fea:r. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course,  if  we  make  50  per  cent  of  the  business  and 
we  should  reduce  our  price  to  $26,  or  any  other  amount,  they  would 
not  expect  to  get  any  ousiness  at  a  higher  price,  at  least  what  they 
would  consider  their  fair  proportion  at  a  higher  price,  until  our 
mills  were  filled.     That  is  true  of  all  industries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  are  all  making  over  $5  a  ton  on  steel  rails, 
as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  not  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  the  dilfference  between  $22  and  something  and 
$28,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  While  the  price  is  $28,  that  is  reduced  by  the  seconds; 
that  is,  if  the  first-class  rails  and  the  seconds  fell  at  a  little  less  the 
price,  say,  is  $27.50,  not  to  be  accurate  as  to  figures,  and  $22.80 ;  you 
see,  that  does  not  leave  $5.  That  is  for  the  risk  of  business  and 
the  interest  on  our  capital  invested. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  was  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  another.  Suppose  you  take  it  into  your  heads — that  is, 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation— to  mark  steel  rails  up  to  $30  a 
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ton.  These  independents  and  you  and  the  rest  are  all  making  over 
$4.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  independent  maker  of  steel  rails  in 
the  United  States  who  would  dare  to  undertake  to  keep  his  product 
below  $30  a  ton  if  you  marked  yours  up  to  $30? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  I  would  have  to  guess  at  that  answer.    I  am 
inclined  to  think  they  would  mark  theirs  up  if  we  marked  ours  up 
1  first;  I  believe  so;  I  may  be  mistaken. 
^  Mr.   Clark.  One  other  question.    I  do  not  want  to  be  imper- 

'  tinent 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  at  all ;  it  is  proper. 

,      Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  this  case ;  suppose  you  did  conclude,  for  any 

reason,  no  difference  what,  to  mark  yours  up  to  $30,  and  one  of  these 

I  independent  concerns  thought  it  had  a*  good  opportunity  to  make 

I  money,  and  it  held  its  at  $28  or  marked  them  down  to  $27,  have  you 

I   not  such  a  hold  on  the  American  market  that  you  could  immediately 

'    mark  yours  down  to  $20  or  $25  long  enough  to  put  that  fellow  clear 

,    out  of  business,  and  then  mark  yours  up  again  to  where  you  wanted 

I    it? 

I        Mr.  Gary.  Quite  likely ;  that  may  be  true.    I  will  not  say  that  is 
i    not  true.    I  will  not  say  that  in  the  competition  we  could  not  drive 
M  a  ffood  many  of  our  competitors  out  of  business. 
'        Mr.  Clark.  Now,  another  thing. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  not  because  of  our  hold  on  the  market. 
Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it,  then  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  because  of  our  abiilty  to  produce  cheaper,  and  be- 
cause of  our  ownership  in  the  independent  concerns,  such  as  the  rail- 
.  roads,  the  steamship  lines,  and  so  forth,  which  gives  a  large  credit 
f  from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  standpoint. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  amounts  to  the  same  thing  m  the  end,  exactly, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  questionp — that  is,  that 
you  absolutely  dominate  the  steel  market  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  no;  that  is  very  much  out  of  the  way.  During 
the  last  year,  when  business  was  dull,  a  great  many  people,  not  the 
majority,  but  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  producers,  have  sold  at 

E rices  less  than  our  prices,  less  than  the  prices  of  the  majority,  and 
ave  taken  business  tlxat  belonged  to  the  others  in  the  sense  of  being 
old  customers,  and  so  forth.  It  is  the  man  with  the  small  price  who 
can  pretty  nearly  dictate. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  can  dictate  if  he  has  money  enough. 

Mr.  Gary.  He  can  dictate  so  long  as  he  lasts;  so  long  as  he  keeps 
within  his  cost  or  a  little  above  his  cost.  Of  course,  if  we  were  m 
competition  in  defense,  and  that  is  the  only  competition  I  believe  in — 
speaking  for  myself — that  is,  destructive  competition — if  we  were  in 
(festructive  competition  in  self-defense,  of  course  we  would  mark 
down  to  pretty  nearly  our  cost,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  com- 
petitor who  could  not  manufacture  as  low  as  we  could  would  go  out 
of  business  in  the  course  of  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  if  he  was  obnoxious  enough  to  you,  you  could 
mark  down  temporarily  with  perfect  impunity  below  your  cost  to 
get  rid  of  him,  could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  could.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
as  poor  business  men  as  that.    We  might  do  it  in  some  particular 
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instance  or  as  to  some  particular  commodity  for  some  time,  but  that 
is  the  theory,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  During  the  last  year  we 
have  been  tempted  to  put  some  prices  pretty  low  to  meet  certain 
competition,  but  of  course  the  effect  upon  our  workmen  and  the  effect 
upon  business  conditions  generallv  would  have  been  such,  in  our 
opinion — in  my  opinion,  at  least — ^that  we  lost  some  business  we  ought 
to  have  had. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  want  any  steel  war,  of  course,  if  that  is 
what  that  amounts  to? 

Mr.  Gary.  We^  do  not  want  any  war  that  would  affect  trade  con- 
ditions generally,  Mr.  Clark.  I  consider  that  as  more  important 
during  the  last  year.  I  consider  the  action  of  the  steel  people  more 
important  to  be  considered,  in  connection  with  general  business  con- 
ditions, than  the  condition  of  the  steel  trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  the  government  statistics  show  that  in  1902  the 
average  price  of  steel  rails  was  $27.65,  and  in  1903  $28.07,  the  little 
.  variation  is  due  to  these  seconds,  and  so  forth,  as  you  call  them. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  I  think  so.  I  think  the  basis  of  price  was  the 
same  for  those  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  freight ;  that  might  be  a  variation  in 
freight? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  that  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  taken  out  of  the  cost  of  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  all  the  large  steel  products  of  your  mills  pay 
about  the  same  profit  as  steel  raus,  such  as  plates,  and  all  that  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Some  pay  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  any  of  them  pay  less? 

Mr.  GAftY.  Yes;  I  think  so;  certainly  at  times.  The  prices  of  no 
other  commodibr  have  been  uniform  like  steel  rails,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  selling  price  for  the  United  States  is  $28  a  ton. 
What  is  your  selling  price  abroad? 

Mr.  Gary.  For  1907,  the  last  figures  made  up,  the  price  of  export 
rails  was,  on  the  average,  about  22  cents  per  ton  higher  than  the 
domestic  price. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much  higher? 

Mr.  Gary.  Twenty-two  cents  per  ton. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Higher? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  at  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  at  the  factory. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  was  it  in  1906 ;  how  did  it  run  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  1906  it  was  $24.08. 

Mr.  Clark.  Higher? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  that  would  be  lower,  you  see — ^$28.04  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  $3.92? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  average  of  the  domestic  was  $27.52 ;  therefore  that 
would  be  $3.46  lower  on  the  export. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  1905? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  1905  there  was  a  still  greater  difference.  The  export 
price  was  $20.98,  or  a  difference  of 

Mr.  Cockran.  Seven  dollars  and  two  cents. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;   $20.98  deducted  form  $27.37. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  would  be  $6.39,  would  it  not? 
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Mr.  Gary.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  1904? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  gone  back  that  far. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  there  generally  more  difference  or  less  difference, 
do  you  think,  back  for  ten  years? 

Mr.  Gary.  Ten  years? 

Mr.  Clark.  Beginning  in  1897 ;  we  have  got  into  the  habit  of  be- 
ginning there. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  should  think  fully  as  much  as  the  figures  I  gave  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  sell  all  of  your  steel  products  abroad,  as  a  rule, 
cheaper  than  you  do  at  home? 

Mr.  Gary.  Sometimes  we  do.  I  think  maybe  I  can  give  you  the 
figures  on  the  average  for  1907. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  average  mill  price  per  ton  received  for  exported 
materials  was  7^  per  cent  less  than  the  average  price  for  domestic 
shipments. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  sell  this  stuff  that  you  ship  abroad  at  a  pro- 
fit, do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  do;  yes;  our  company,  some  of  the  companies  we 
own,  have,  at  times,  shipped  at  less  than  profit,  I  think,  taking  into 
account  depreciation  and  administration  charges,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  manufacturers  at  times  export  at  prices 
down  to  or  below  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  they  not  reduce  the  price  for  the  domestic  con- 
sumer so  as  to  use  up  this  surplus  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  probably  would  not  be  the  result. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  would  not  be  any  result? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  say  that  probably  .would  not  have  the  result  of  in- 
creasing the  domestic  sales.  As  tt  rule,  the  consumers  supply  their 
demands  at  the  best  price  they  can  get. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gary.  Then,  reducing  the  price  would  not  increase  the  quan- 
tity, and  therefore  you  would  have  the  same  surplus. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  might  be  somebody  around  who  wanted  to  use 
steel  who  was  prohibited  from  using  it  by  the  higher  price. 

Mr.  Gary.  There  might  be,  but  1  think  that  would  oe  exceptional. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  good  many  railroads  in  the  United  States,  at  one 
place  or  another,  at  places  out  West  that  we  call  jerk- water  places, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  are  still  using  iron  rails,  that  would  be 
glad  to  use  steel  rails  if  they  could  get  rails  at  the  prices  they  are  able 
to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Gary.  How  much  are  they  able  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know.  They  might  be  able  to  pay  $20  or  $22 
or  $24,  or  $25  per  ton. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  could  get  them  as  cheap  as  these  foreigners  get 
them,  it  would  make  a  good  deal  of  difference. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  any  railroad  company  able  to  pay  $22  or 
$25  for  rails  has  gone  without  rails  because  the  price  was  $28. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  that  is  a  case  where  there  are  only  prac- 
tically a  few  consumers,  but  you  take  the  price  of  steel  generally, 
structural  steel  and  all  these  other  steel  products,  and  do  you  not 
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think  the  dilfference  that  you  have  stated  there  would  make  a  good 
deal  of  difference  in  the  amount  consumed  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Clark;  of  course,  I  may  be  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  the  question  should  be  approached  from  the 
other  standpoint,  as  a  matter  of  opinion;  that  is,  I  do  not  think  a 
manufacturer  ought  to  be  allowed,  on  account  of  tariff  laws  or  any- 
thing else,  to  charge  or  receive  more  than  a  fair  return  on  the  value 
of  his  property  and  the  amount  of  business  done.  I  think  that  is 
where  ;|^ou  ought  to  start.  Now,  if  he  does  not  charge  more  than 
that  price,  then  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  sell  at  less  than  that 
price,  that  is,  the  fair  price,  and  in  that  case,  if  he  can  keep  that 
price  down  to  a  fair  basis  by  exporting  the  surplus,  by  dumping  the 
surplus,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  good  business,  and  works  to  the  benefit 
of  the  domestic  user,  because  it  reduces  the  total  cost  of  production 
on  the  part  of  the  mill  which  runs  full,  keeps  the  men  employed,  and 
as  a  total  result  is  beneficial.  I  think  it  is  the  same  argument  that 
every  man  in  every  kind  of  business  uses  in  disposing  of  his  surplus. 
So  I  think  this  tariff  question — I  speak  to  you  because  of  your  pecul- 
iar position,  and  I  am  not  making  any  tariff  speech — but  I  think 
in  some  way  the  manufacturer  ought  to  be  restricted  to  fair  dealings 
with  the  public  on  the  basis  I  have  suggested,  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  tariff  laws  or  anything  else  that  might  be  very  harmful  to 
some  of  the  industries  and  to  the  working  people.  That  is  my 
theory.     I  am  speaking  as  an  individual,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  any  idea  how  that  thing  could  be  accom- 
plished ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Personally,  yes;  I  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  very  much  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  Now,  I  am  binding  myself  only. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Gary.  Publicitj  and  government  control. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  Publicity  and  government  control. 

Mr.  Clark.  Government  control  of  the  railroads  and  other  in- 
dustries ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  government  control  as  distinguished  from  govern- 
ment management.  I  am  not  talking  about  that;  I  think  that  would 
be  a  failure.  But  I  believe  in  thorough  publicity  on  the  part  of  cor- 
porations, railroads,  and  manufacturing  concerns,  and  I  believe  in 
the  Government  having  some  way  of  controlling  the  manufacturer 
within  reasonable  bounds.  I  think  this  tariff  question  should  be  de- 
termined at  the  point  where  real  protection  leaves  off  and  opportunity 
to  oppress  begins.    Our  theories  must  be  alike,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  Just  exactly. 

Mr.  Gary.  Therefore  it  is  only  a  question  of  figures. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  agree  with  you  thoroughly  in  that  statement  you 
have  made.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  right  on  that.  You  make  over 
$4  a  ton  on  a  ton  of  steel  rails  that  costs  $22  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  C^ARK.  In  round  figures;  I  am  not  counting  the  cents.  That 
is  a  dividend  of  20  to  30  per  cent  now  ? 
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Mr.  Ga«y.  No;  you  have  left  out  the  investment;  the  cost  of  the 
investment  is  very  large. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  out  my  understanding  has  been  all  the  time 
that  you  have  been  talking  here  to-day  on  the  basis  of  counting  in 
every  item  of  exj)ense. 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  interest  on  our  investment. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  you  not  start  out  with  that  as  one  of  your 
basic  facts? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  could  not  get  that ;  we  are  not  getting  that,  in  my 
judgment,  Mr.  Clark,  on  the  fair  basis  of  the  value  of  our  total  in- 
vestment; we  are  not  getting  an  adequate  return,  it  seems  to  me. 
And  I  think  our  figures  will  show  that.    I  believe  we  shall  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  getting  an  adequate  return  now  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  how  much  profit  you  are  making? 

Mr.  Gary.  On  the  value  of  the  property  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  the  real  value  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  there  is  involved  the  question  of  real  value. 
I  would  have  to  give  you  my  opinion,  my  figures,  and,  if  you  please, 
the  reason  for  my  figures. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right;  we  would  be  delighted  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Gary.  Did  you  happen  to  read  the  article  published  in  the 
June  number  of  Munsey's  Magazine  on  our  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  was  too  busy  doing  other  things  in  June  and 
July.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Who  is  the  author? 

Mr.  Gary.  Mr.  Munsey. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Munsey  wrote  it  himself? 

Mr.  Gary.  Munsey  wrote  it  himself. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  number  is  it?  I  will  get  it  myself,  unless  you 
put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  will  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  the  best  way. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  put  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  it  is  not  copyrighted? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  give  him  credit  for  it,  he  will  be  glad  to  have  it 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  can  be  put  in  subject  to  any  copyright. 

Mr.  Gary.  This  is  the  result  of  an  independent  exammation  by  Mr. 
Munsey  concerning  the  values  of  our  properties.  He  gives  the  prop- 
erties in  detail,  and  his  valuations,  and  if  anything  I  would  say  that 
it  is  a  little  high,  but  not  very  much  too  high,  and  certainly  prop- 
erties could  not  be  reproduced  for  anything  like  that;  in  fact,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reproduce  them  at  any  price,  perhaps,  some 
of  them. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Could  you  tell  us  the  amount  at  which  he  values  the 
property — that  is,  the  whole  value? 

Mr.  Gary.  $1,782,187,383. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Does  he  include  in  that  good  will  of  any  kind,  or  is 
it  naked  property  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  naked  property.  He  gives  the  details  here, 
itemized. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  he  state  there  anywhere  how  much  that  property 
cost  you  ? 
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Mr.  Garf.  No;  he  does  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  did  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  he  did  not  know.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  know.  I  know,  so  far  as  the  mills  and  rail- 
roads and  all  the  physical  properties  are  concerned,  what  it  would 
cost  to  reproduce  them,  of  course. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  and  what  other  cost  is  there,  besides  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  raw  products  are  a  very  important  item.  We  have 
an  immense  tonnage  of  raw  products  to  make  of  the  very  best  kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Gary.  They  could  not  be  reproduced  at  any  price,  but  they  have 
a  value  based  on  the  cost  to  us  of  some  properties  in  cases  where  we 
have  had  opportunities  to  buy. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  unless  Mr.  Munsey  or  Mr.  Anybody  knew 
what  your  properties  cost  you,  simply  knowing  what  the  properties 
are  worth  now,  his  conclusions  about  how  much  profit  you  have  made 
since  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  affected  would  have 
very  little  value,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  quite  understand. 

Mr.  Clark.  Here  is  what  I  say.  In  order  to  ascertain  fairly  how 
much  money  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  made,  you 
would  want  to  know  three  things.     In  the  first  place 

Mr.  Gary.  He  does  not  go  into  the  question  of  how  much  we  have 
made.     That  is  only  a  valuation  of  our  properties ;  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  practically  worthless,  that  fact  stand- 
ing out  by  itself.  If  you  or  I  or  anybody  else  knew  how  much  the 
properties  cost  you,  and  we  knew  how  much  profits  you  had  distrib- 
uted, in  one  way  or  another,  and  then  knew  how  much  your  properties 
were  worth,  we  could  come  to  a  rational  conclusion  as  to  what  you 
really  had  made  during  the  life  of  this  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  all  those  figures.     I  can  give  you  all  those  figures. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Gary.  There  is  no  dispute  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  much  are  you  making? 

Mr.  Gary.  Coming  back  to  your  original  inquiry 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  If  this  represented  the  value  of  our  properties;  assum- 
ing that  it  does  for  the  sake  of  the  question 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  Then  I  say  the  profits  we  have  realized  from  year  to 
year  have  not  been  adequate  and  have  not  been  a  fair  return  on 
the  investment.  Now,  our  ore  products,  the  raw  products,  perhaps, 
ore  and  coal  and  so  forth,  did  not  originally  cost  any thmg  like 
their  valuation,  but  they  are  really  worth  that  at  the  present  time; 
and  in  my  answer,  therefore,  I  assume  that  we  are  entitled  to  the 
same  return  which  you  would  be  entitled  to  if  you  purchased  a 
piece  of  real  estate  to-day  for  a  million  dollars  and  held  it  five  years 
and  were  able  to  sell  it  for  $2,000,000;  you  would  be  entitled  to  the 
return  on  the  $2,000,000,  regardless  of  what  it  cost  you  originally. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  have  made  a  million  dollars,  though,  in  the 
transaction,  and  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  with  you.    How 
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much  are  you  making?     You  say  you  are  not  getting  an  adequate 
return.    How  much  profit  are  you  making? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  increase  in  value  you  would  charge  as  a  part  of 
the  profits  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  undoubtedly  would  if  I  were  estimating  how  much 
you  are  worth  when  you  organized  and  how  much. you  are  worth 
now,  so  as  to  get  at  what  you  have  made. 

Mr.  Gary.  But  what  becomes  of  a  man's  risk  in  investment  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Every  man  takes  a  risk. 

Mr.  Gary.  If  you  buv  a  piece  of  property  you  are  entitled  to,  say, 
4  or  5  per  cent  annually  on  that  property.  Now,  if  it  increases  in 
value  year  by  year,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  entitled  to  that  increase  in 
value  in  addition,  as  against  the  risk  you  take  in  buying  that  prop- 
erty.    It  might  have  gone  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  certainly;  that  is  all  true. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  coming  back  to  your  own  proposition;  now,  that 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  about,  that  if  it  was  possible — and  I 
hope  somebodv  will  have  ingenuity  enough  to  work  it  out — to  re- 
strain people  from  making  undue  profits,  then  you  have  got  to  count 
in  what  you  make. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is,  increases  in  value? 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  certainly.  Suppose  a  case,  now.  Suppose  a 
corporation  organizes  with  a  million  dollars  capital,  and  that  it  takes 
$500,000  of  its  profits  and  invests  them  in  outside  property  which  in- 
creases in  value ;  then,  is  it  not  fair  to  count  the  increase  of  that 
property  in  with  your  total  profits? 

Mr.  Gary.  If  it  is  property  outside  of  your  business,  and  you  have 
realized  on  it,  perhaps — well,  I  would  say  no,  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion ;  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  part  of  your  manufacturing 
profit  at  all.  The  profit  you  would  get  I  think  is  the  return  for  the 
risk  of  your  investment,  which  risk  every  man  takes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Take  your  own  case.  You  get  hold  of  these  lands  up 
there  from  the  Great  Northern  at  practically  a  royalty  of  85  cents. 
Suppose  circumstances  worked  out  so  that  the  iron  you  pay  85  cents 
for  in  the  ground  turns  out  to  be  worth  $10 — I  do  not  suppose  it  will, 
but  suppose  it  might? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  difference  between  $10  and 
85  cents  ought  to  be  counted  in  in  the  profits  you  are  making? 

Mr.  Gary.  Manufacturing  profits? 

Mr*  Clark.  Yes;  the  profits  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainly  not;  certainly  not. 
.  Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  I  would  charge  against  the  corporation  a 
loss  if  it  made  a  poor  investment.  I  think  that  is  what  ought  to  be. 
Now,  is  not  this  possible,  under  your  theory,  then,  that  a  corporation 
that  starts  in  with  a  million  dollars  might  reinvest  its  profits  on  the 
side  and  get  to  be  worth  a  billion,  and  still  declare  small  dividends 
to  the  stockholders  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainly;  certainly.  If  the  corporation  acts  within 
the  domain  of  its  power,  and  acts  fairly  and  openly  with  its  stock- 
holders and  takes  the  risk  of  making  an  investment,  I  think  it  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that,  if  there  is  a  benefit,  independently  of 
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its  manufacturing  profit.  I  think  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  your 
investment  in  real  estate.  If  you  buy  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  city 
and  put  a  building  on  that  ground  that  costs  you  a  million  dollars, 
you  are  Entitled  to  4  per  cent  return  on  that,  annually,  on  your 
investment;  and  if  values  of  property  in  that  neighborhood  increase 
from  year  to-year^  and  as  a  consequence  new  investments  like  that 
bring  a  higher  yield,  a  larger  percentage,  you  are  entitled  to  a 
rental  which  will  pay  4  per  cent  on  the  actual  value  of  your  propei-ty, 
or  on  the  amount  which  you  could  realize  if  you  sold.  Otherwise, 
it  seems  to  me,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  you  to  sell  it  and  invest 
in  something  else,  if  you  have  got  to  the  point  where  tlie  increase 
has  ceased. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  would  do,  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainly.  That  is  outside  of  manufacturing  returns, 
it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  can  you  tell  how  much  profit  you  are  making? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  mean  in  what  wav? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  this  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  I  do 
not  care  a  straw  how  it  makes  it — that  is,  for  the  purposes  of  this  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  figure  increases  in  value. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  you  please  state  how  much  you  are  making,  with- 
out figuring  the  increases  in  value? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  can  give  you  those  figures,  and  I  can  tell  you 
how  much  this  valuation  is  that  is  given,  in  the  manner  I  have  stated, 
over  and  above  the  estimate  we  put  of  the  value,  the  value  we  esti- 
mated these  properties  to  have  at  the  time  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  was  organized. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  give  you  that.  That  is  represented  by  its  capital 
stock  and  bonds.  * 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  much  is  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  these  figures  will  cover  it.  Since  we  were  or- 
ganized, in  the  beginning  of  1901,  we  have  paid  out  in  interest ;  that 
is,  from  our  earnings  we  have  paid  out  in  interest  $180,711,000.  We 
have  paid  out  in  dividends  $262,354,600.  We  have  carried  to  surplus 
$97,645,000,  and  we  have  paid  out  for  construction  $163,694,000. 
That  has  returned  to  our  properties  through  expenditures  for  exten- 
sions and  improvements  of  1.7  per  cent  on  our  capitalization  annually, 
and  on  account  of  interest  on  debt  and  dividends  4.6  per  cent,  and 
added  to  surplus  1  per  cent,  making  a  total  on  our  capitalization  per 
annum  of  7.3  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  On  your  total  capitalization? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  accounts  for  all  you  have  got.  When  you 
started  this  capitalization  were  you  connected  with  the  corporation 
yourself? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  that  is,  I  assisted  in  the  organization.  I  was  con- 
nected with  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
and  before  that  I  was  president  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  properties  that  were  put  in  to  make  up  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  were  thev  put  in  at  a  fictitious 
value,  or  were  they  put  in  at  the  real  value? 
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Mr.  Gary.  They  were  put  in  at  what  we  believed  was  the  real 
value. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  it  capitalized  for  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  preferred  stock  is  $300,281,100,  par  value.  The 
common  stock  is  $508,302  500.    That  is  the  capital  stock. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  dividend  is  guaranteed  on  the  preferred 
stock? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  dividends  are  guaranteed,  but  the  stock  is  7  per  cent 
cumulative;  that  is,  the  7  per  cent  must  be  paid  before  anything  is 
paid  on  the  common  stock,  annually. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  not  the  preferred  stock  represent  really  the  valu- 
ation of  that  property? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  it  aid  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  common  stock  paying  anything? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  paying  2  per  cent. 
*  Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  the  preferred  stock  rep- 
resent the  value  of  the  property  and  the  common  stock  represent 
what  in  popular  parlance  is  called  "  water?  " 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  have  only  made  3J  per  cent? 

Mr.  Gary.  What? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  only  made  3J  per  cent  profit  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  no.  No:  we  have  paid  on  all  this  stock  7.3  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  that  is  the  preferred. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  mean  we  have  earned  that.  We  have  paid  7  per  cent 
on  the  preferred.  We  paid  4  per  cent  on  the  common  stock  tor  three 
years  and  then  suspended  for  two  years,  and  since  then  for  two  years 
nave  paid  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Under>vood.  l^Tiat  interest  are  you  paying  on  your  bonds? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are 
$480,199,000,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  you  include  both  classes  of  bonds? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.  The  capitalization  would  be  $480,199,000  of  bonds 
of  all  classes,  $360,381,100  of  preferred  stock,  and  $508,302,500  of 
common  stock. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  see. 

Mr.  Gary.  And  then  the  subsidiary  companies  have  bonded  indebt- 
edness. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  would  there  be  of  the  subsidiary  bonded 
indebtedness? 

Mr.  Gary.  $125,346,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  $1,475,000,000? 

Mr.  Gary.  $1,474,028,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Practically  a  million  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  these  subsidiary  corporations  make  more  profit 
than  the  parent  corporation? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  parent  corporation  is  not  an  operating  corporation 
at  all.  It  gets  its  income  from  dividends  declared  by  the  subsidiary 
company,  except  it  gets  interest  on  money  loaned  and  things  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  you  were  to  subtract  from  this  estimate  of 
Munsey's — if  that  estimate  of  Munsey's  is  anywhere  near  right — ^the 
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real  value  of  your  property  when  you  put  it  in,  and  then  were  to 
convert  the  difference,  whatever  it  is,  into  profits  and  distribute  it, 
how  much  do  you  suppose  that  would  increase  this  3  per  cent  and  an 
odd  fraction  of  a  per  cent  profit? 

Mr.  Gary.  What  do  you  mean  by  3  per  cent? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  may  have  been  mistaken,  but  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  you  were  making  a  little  over  3  per  cent  profit. 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  it  is  7.3  per  cent  annually. 

Mr.  Clark.  Seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent? 

Mr.  Gary.  Seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent  annually. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  that  to  the  7.3  per  cent  you  were  to  add  what- 
ever the  difference  was  between  your  property  when  you  acquired  it 
and  what  Munsey  estimates  it  at — if  Munsey  is  anyivhere  near  cor- 
rect— that  is,  convert  that  into  a  per  cent  and  add  it  to  the  7.3  per 
cent,  where  would  you  come  out? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  any  figures  on  that.  Of  course  figures  speak 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary,  As  a  matter  of-  fact,  we  have  put  large  sums  of  money 
into  new  properties,  some  of  which  have  increased  m  value  over  and 
above  the  values  of  our  properties  when  we  took  them  over,  and  the 
other  portion  of  which  has  been  necessary  to  take  care  of  old  proper- 
ties which  have  become  obsolete.  Of  course  that  is  the  trouble  with 
manufacturing  business.  We  have  abandoned,  dismantled,  stripped 
a  great  deal  of  property.  Manufacturing  property  wears  out  very 
rapidly.     And  then  the  methods  change.    We  are  now,  as  you  know, 

foing  into  the  open-hearth  process  very  largely.  We  are  obliged  to 
o  it  for  certain  reasons ;  first,  because  the  demands  of  trade  require 
it,  it  being  supposed  that  for  some  things,  at  least,  the  open-hearth 
process  is  better,  that  it  produces  better  steel,  and  for  another  reason, 
and  more  particularly,  because  of  the  changes  in  the  quality  of  our 
ores,  which  are  becoming  poorer  from  year  to  year,  lower  in  iron 
and,  perhaps,  higher  in  phosphorus.  We  are  making  over  our  prop- 
erties, so  to  speak,  and  abancioning  the  Bessemer  process  and  increas- 
ing the  open-hearth  process,  so  as  to  keep  that  parallel  with  the 
changed  and  changing  conditions  of  the  iron  ores,  so  that  when  we 
take  the  ore  out  of  the  mine  from  time  to  time,  instead  of  separating 
it  at  large  cost  and  setting  the  Bessemer  ore  aside  and  abandoning 
the  poorer  ore  for  the  present,  we  can  use  it  all  as  it  comes  out.  Now, 
that  involves  very  large  expenditures,  and  therefore  a  great  deal  of 
this  money  has  been  made  necessary. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  money  that  is  put  in  you  have  first  taken  out, 
have  you  not?  You  do  not  borrow  it?  The  moneys  you  put  into 
these  new  properties  were  not  made  out  of  an  original  investment? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  that  is  true;  but  are  counted  as  profit  in  my  figures 
to  you.    That  is  included  in  the  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  it  been  the  general  experience  that  a  mine  gradu- 
ally peters  out  the  deeper  you  get,  in  quality?  Of  course  that  is  a 
common  colloquial  expression,  but  a  very  expressive  one. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  depends  upon  the  range  and  the  location  of  the  ore. 
Some  is  irregular  and  some  is  in  pockets ;  but  it  is  not  entirely  uni- 
form. You  take  a  large  mine;  suppose,  for  instance,  we  uncover,  as 
we  have  done  in  places,  a  great  many  acres,  stripping  the  earthy  as 
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we  call  it,  from  the  ore,  so  that  we  can  shovel  the  ore  from  the  mine 
to  the  car.  Now,  we  have  exposed  a  very  large  area  of  iron  ore.  That 
is,  perhaps,  more  or  less  in  streaks. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  of  course  it  is. 

Br.  Gary.  Under  our  old  practice,  when  the  ore  was  cheap  and 
seemed  to  be  plentiful,  it  seemed  the  most  reasonable  thing  for  the 
miner  and  manufacturer  to  do  was  to  select  the  best  and  leave  the 
other,  and  in  that  way  we  could  get  all  the  Bessemer  ore  we  needed. 
But  as  the  business  of  the  country  has  grown,  there  has  not  been 
enough  of  that,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  use  the  other,  and  a  great 
deal  of  that  other  can  be  utilized  oiuy  by  taking  very  great  pains. 
We  want  to  use  it  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  were  to  run  across  a  deposit  equal  to  the  Iron 
Mountain  you  would  get  right  at  this  business  now. 

Mr.  Gary.  There  are  no  more  of  those.  We  have  searched  pretty 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  you  never  did  find  anything  like  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understood  you  to  say,  and  I  know  that  Mr.  Schwab 
said — of  course  I  am  not  trying  to  play  one  against  the  other — that 
the  railroads  did  not  object  to  paying  this  price  of  $28  a  ton. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  true  of  him,  or  it  is  probably  true  of  him,  be- 
cause he  sells  his  rails  to  the  railroad  companies  whose  tracks  go  by 
his  mills,  and  who  get  large  sums  of  money  from  him  in  the  way  of 
freight. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  the  railroads  out  in  that  part  of  the 
country  say  to  that  proposition,  do  you  suppose,  in  Missouri?  Do 
they  really  want  to  pay  $28  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  This  is  what  they  would  say :  "  If  $28  is  a  fair  price, 
taking  everything  into  account,  we  will  pay  it,  and,  if  not,  we  will 
do  better  if  we  can." 

Mr.  Clark.  But  they  can  not. 

Mr.  Gary.  They  can  if  they  can  satisfy  me  that  $28  is  too  much 
on  them.    They  can,  as  far  as  our  company  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  take  a  good  deal  of  argumentation  to  do 
that,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  yes.     Of  course,  I  have  expressed  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  And  I  believe,  taking  our  investments  into  account,  the 
risks  of  the  business,  and  so  forth,  that  is  a  fair  price;  but  I  think  it 
is  enough,  and  I  have  stood  against  any  increase  in  it  at  times  when 
we  could  just  as  well  have  gotten  a  higher  price,  as  you  know,  prob- 
ably. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  take  it  for  granted,  now,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that 
you  can  get  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Gary.  Well. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  secret  of  the  railroads  not  objecting  to  this 
price  of  $28  a  ton  is  that  they  simply  shove  that  $28  a  ton  off  onto 
the  shoulders  of  the  people  who  patronize  the  railroads.  Is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  no ;  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  recouped  on  us?  That  is  a  practical  prop- 
osition. 
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Mr.  Gary.  No.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  are  charging  the  pas- 
sengers too  high  rates? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do;  and  I  think  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
is  charging  them  twice  as  much  as  they  ought  to.  I  never  had  a 
pass  on  a  Pullman  car  in  my  life,  and  I  pay  for  what  I  get,  and  I 
think  that  the  railroads  would  be  better  off  universally  if  they 
charged  2  cents  a  mile  instead  of  charging  3  and  holding  the  rates  up. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  so,  but  you  may  be  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  may  be,  too,  now.  Suppose  this  committee  and 
Congress  were  to  cut  down  the  rate  on  steel  one-half,  would  it  affect 
your  business  a  particle  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  want  to  volunteer  or,  rather,  I  will  say, 
venture,  an  opinion  here  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Intentionally  I  would  not  want  to  say  anything  that 
would  hurt  any  of  our  competitors  who  are  entitled  to  be  in  busi- 
ness. I  think,  Mr.  Clark,  that  the  manufacturer  of  this  country 
who  is  justified  in  continuing  in  business  should  be  protected  against 
the  foreign  manufacturer  who  can  manufacture  at  a  less  cost.  I 
think  that  is  only  fair.  I  think  that  is  for  the  best  interests  of  this 
country,  and  I  think  that  condition,  and  that  condition  only,  is  what 
has  made  the  prosperity  of  this  country.  If  that  condition  should  be 
changed  I  think  you  would  be  back  to  the  times  and  conditions  when 
the  laboring  man's  wages  were  very  materially  reduced,  when  strikes 
all  over  the  country  were  in  existence;  and  I  believe  that  Germany 
and  some  of  the  other  foreign  countries  which  are  thoroughly  pro- 
tected, and  will  be  thoroughly  protected,  will  get  a  decided  advan- 
tage.   That  is  my  opinion,  so  far  as  that  question  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Eandell.  What  is  the  time  you  are  referring  to  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  period  following  the  passage  of  the  "  Wilson  bill," 
so  called. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  had  the  worst  strike  that  ever  was  had  under  the 
McKinley  bill,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Homestead  riots,  when  Pinkerton  had  his  army 
down  there  and  they  killed  people.    It  was  in  the  summer  of  1892. 

Mr.  Eandell.  My  purpose  in  asking  the  question  was  to  get  the 
actual  time. 

Mr.  Gary.  They  had  a  pretty  bad  strike  there.  I  remember  that ; 
but  I  am  not  familiar  with  it,  and  can  not  answer  your  question. 
I  speak  of  general  conditions.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  wages 
being  very  much  lower  and  therefore  strikes  much  more  frequent 
during  the  period  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  in  force.  The  wages 
of  the  men  at  South  Chicago  during  that  period  were  about  90  cents 
per  day,  as  I  remember  it,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are  $1.60 
per  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  you  another  question.  Do  you  not  think 
that  the  facilities  which  American  citizens  have  had  for  going  out 
and  getting  hold  of  a  piece  of  land  and  being  independent,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  labor  unions,  has  had  a  great  deal  more  to  do 
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with  putting  up  the  price  of  labor  in  the  United  States  than  all  the 
tarijffs  that  have  been  passed  since  the  flood  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  to  the  contrary.  We  have, 
as  a  rule,  no  union  labor,  as  you  perhaps  know.  We  are  at  peace 
with  our  men  generally.  Large  numbers  of  them  are  holders  of  our 
shares.  They  are  prosperous  and  contented,  as  a  rule.  When  the 
panic  occurred  a  year  ago,  and  the  question  of  reducing  wages  came 
up,  when  it  seemed  to  a  great  many  to  be  inevitable,  following  the 
precedents  of  the  past,  that  wages  should  be  reduced,  we  stood  out 
pretty  strongly  against  smy  reduction,  and  said  we  would  not  con- 
sent to  it  unless  we  were  driven  to  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  you  are  to  be  congratulated  on  that.  But  you 
have  not  answered  my  question,  and  that  is  whether  if  this  tariff  were 
cut  in  two  you  would  not  still  be  able  to  ball  these  foreigners  out  and 
control  the  American  steel  market,  or,  rather,  dominate  it?  I  would 
rather  use  the  word  "  dominate  "  than  the  word  "  control." 

Mr.  Gary.  I  tried  to  answer  that  by  saying  there  might  be  one 
'  answer  as  applied  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  one  I  want. 

Mr.  Gary.  And  another  as  applied  to  outsiders.  If  there  should 
be  such  a  horizontal  cut  as  that,  I  think  it  would  cei;tainly  be  very 
damaging. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  strike  you? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  pretty  strong 
and  could  stand  reduction,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  still  prosper. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  really  stronger  than  the  Federal  Government,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  we  are  so  weak  in  comparison  with  it  that,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned  at  least,  I  would  not  do  anything  disapproved  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  in  better  financial  fix  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    You  have  no  deficiencies  in  your  revenues,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  Government,  as  I  understand  it,  is  running 
behind  about  $10,000,000  a  month. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  has  been  more  extravagant  in  its  expenditures,  made 
necessary  by  a  great  many  political  exigencies  not  necessary  for  rae 
to  refer  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  refer  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Especiallv  the  Spanish- American  war,  of  which 
my  friend  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  is  one  of  the  things  I  am  willing  to  answer 
for  until  the  day  of  judgment. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  Federal  Government  should  not  hesitate  to  expend 
money,  even  if  it  has  to  borrow  it.    All  patriots  believe  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  that  Congress  should  wipe  out  these  duties 
entirely,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  would  still  survive, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  like  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. In  the  first  place  I  do  not  know,  and  therefore  can  not  answer 
it  with  certainty ;  Ibut  I  have  an  impression  that  if  we  did  we  would 
have  a  monopoly  of  the  business  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  about  what  you  have  now. 
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Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir ;  far  from  it.  If  you  should  hear  some  of  these 
people  talk,  you  would  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  want  to  set  at  is  this:  Whether  the  United 
States  Steel  Cor|)oration,  throu^  natural  advantages  and  acquired 
properties  is  not  in  a  condition  to  dominate  the  American  steel  mar- 
ket against  the  world,  tariff  or  no  tariff? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  Mr.  Clark ;  I  do  not  think  it  is.  That  is,  I  do  not 
think  we  could  make  any  fair  or  reasonable  profit  on  our  investment, 
or  on  the  value  of  our  property,  on  such  a  basis. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  take  the  tariff  off  from  ores  and  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  should  not  ask  me  that  question.  We  are  not  in- 
terested particularly  in  them,  it  seems  to  me.  I  think  you  should  call 
on  men  who  are  interested  in  that  question,  and  who  are  better  capa- 
ble of  speaking  about  it  than  I  am.  I  submit  that  you  should  not  ask 
me  any  question  that  could  be  interpreted  to  have  the  effect  of  injur- 
ing any  of  our  competitors,  even  if  it  does  not  injure  us  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  when  we  had  your  competitors  here  we  had  to 
operate  on  them  with  a  corkscrew  because  they  seemed  to  be  so  afraid 
of  giving  any  information  which  might  injure  you.  To  tell  you  the 
truth  about  it,  Mr.  Schwab  and  yourself  are  the  two  men  who 
have  come  before  this  committee  who  have  been  willing  to  answer 
the  questions  'that  were  asked  them. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  was  not  because  they  feared  to  injure  us. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  because  they  were  afraid  you  would  injure  them? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  it  was  because  they  were  afraid  of  injuring  them- 
selves, perhaps.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
their  testimony ;  but  therp  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  independents 
labor  under  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly  they  do. 

Mr.  Gary.  Is  not  this  merely  a  question  of  figures,  if  you  can  ascer- 
tain accurately  what  the  figures  are  ?  I  will  start  out  with  the  propo- 
sition on  which  the  questioner  and  the  witness  agree,  as  I  understand 
it;  that  is,  that  protection  means  protection,  and  does  not  mean  any 
more  than  what  is  necessary  for  protection.  It  does  not  mean  the 
fostering  of  any  particular  industries  to  enable  them  to  set  an  un- 
reasonable price.  Is  not  the  whole  question,  after  all,  determined 
by  figures? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly  it  is. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is,  when  you  find  out  the  cost  abroad,  the  cost 
here,  the  facilities  for  supplying  the  markets,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  disposition  of  the  foreigners  to  protect  their  own  countries 
thoroughly,  so  as  to  keep  us  out  of  there,  and  the  disposition  to  dump 
their  surplus  here,  is  it  not  a  mere  question  of  figures  ?  Germany  is 
exporting  four  or  five  million  tons  annually  at  the  present  time.  She 
has  a  big  surplus.  You  know  the  disposition  of  Germany,  for  in- 
stance, to  sell  abroad  at  prices  very  much  less  than  she  sells  at  home. 
If  our  costs  are  such  that  she  can  sell  in  this  country  at  less  than  the 
producing  cost  here — that  is,  if  she  will  sell  at  such  a  cost — does  not 
that  determine  whether  the  industry  here  needs  protection  ?  I  would 
like  to  give  you  one  or  two  figures  with  reference  to  one  or  two  items 
merely  by  way  of  illustration.  During  the  last  four  years  a  sub- 
stantial tonnage  of  rails  has  been  sold  at  different  times  on  the 
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western  coast  of  this  country  at  $31.50,  or  about  that,  duty  |)aid,  and 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  $30.50,  or  about  that.  Now,  the  freight  rate 
from  our  nearest  mill  to  the  western  coast  is  $15  a  ton,  and  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  New  Orleans  about  $7  a  ton.  To  meet  those  sales 
our  people  must  sell  at  less  than  cost  and  at  considerably  less  than 
cost.  Tnat  applies  more  or  less  to  some  other  commodities,  dej>end- 
ing  upon  the  state  of  trade  abroad. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  can  not  understand,  to  save  my  life,  why,  if  you  can 
ship  this  stuff  to  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  seas 
and  sell  in  open  competition  with  all  mankind  in  a  free-trade  market, 
you  could  not  hold  this  market,  tariff  or  no  tariff,  against  all  comers. 

Mr.  Gary.  Does  it  follow  that  because  a  grocer  sells  his  brown 
sugar  below  cost,  or  because  a  dry  goods  man  in  the  spring  cleans  his 
counters  at  less  than  cost,  that  he  ought  to  sell  his  whole  product  at 
the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  the  same  thing.    This  is  the  surplus. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  it  is  not  the  same  thin^.  These  people  are  han- 
dling perishable  stuff,  and  they  get  rid  of  it  and  have  got  to  get  rid 
of  it. 

Mr.  Eandell.  They  sell  it  to  their  home  people. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  they  sell  it  to  their  home  people.  I  want  to  state 
for  myself  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  man  on  this  com- 
mittee or  in  the  House  of  Representatives  or  m  the  United  States 
Senate  who  has  the  slightest  desire  to  injure  any  American  industry. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  believe  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  that  is  my  feeling  about  it,  and  I  think  I  re- 
flect the  feelings  of  my  fellows. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  believe  that  is  right.    I  sincerely  believe  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  committee  has  to  revise  this  tariff,  and  wants  to 
work  out  the  exorbitant  features  of  it.  I  want  to  get  it  down  to  a 
revenue  basis,  and  if  I  could  discover  the  revenue  basis  for  steel,  I 
would  vote  for  it;  but  I  know,  as  every  man  who  has  any  common 
sense  knows,  that  whenever  he  votes  for  a  given  revenue  tariff, 
whether  he  wants  it  to  work  out  that  way  or  not,  pro  tanto  it  is  a 
protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  have  told  us  about  the  difference  between  the 
domestic  price  and 

Mr.  Gary.  May  I  interrupt  you  one  moment,  because  a  thought  is 
in  my  mind,  and  I  desire  to  give  one  fact  in  regard  to  a  commodity, 
which  is  important,  and  in  line  with  this  other  inquiry.  It  relates 
to  tin  plate  and  sheets.  At  the  present  time  they  are  produced  in 
Wales  and  London  at  about  $5.32,  which  is  less  than  the  cost  to  us, 
and  that  represents  the  difference  in  wages  paid  to  the  men,  the  labor 
element  being  large  as  to  those  commodities.  So  that  if  we  should 
make  our  costs  as  low  as  their  costs,  we  could  only  do  it  by  cutting  the 
wages  of  our  men  about  these  mills  in  half — that  is,  making  them  one- 
half  as  large  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  I  think  I  am  perfectly 
accurate  in  those  figures.    I  mean  to  be. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  think  you  could  cut  the  wages  of  your 
labor  in  half?  You  would  get  no  men  to  work  for  you  at  all,  would 
you? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  if  it  applied  to  only  one  commodity. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  what  I  am  speaking  of. 
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Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  They  would  work  for  some 
one  else. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  to  keep  the  wages  up  to  get  them  to  work 
at  all? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  would  go  out  of  the  business  then,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  have  told  us  about  the  difference  between  the 
domestic  price  of  steel  rails  and  the  export  price  of  steel  rails  in  this 
country  for  the  years  1907,  1906,  and  1905.  Can  you  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  me  export  and  domestic  price  in  other  countries  for 
the  same  years? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  for  the  present  time.  I  have  not  got  it  for  other 
years. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  would  like  to  have  it  for  the  present,  and  then,  if 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  it,  I  would  like  to  have  you  send 
the  figures  for  the  other  years. 

Mr.  Gary.  On  German  rails  the  domestic  price  is  $29.02  and 
the  export  price  is  $22.20.  In  Great  Britain  the  domestic  price  is 
$27.98  and  the  export  price  $23.61.  In  France  the  domestic  price 
is  $33.33  and  the  export  price  $25.69.  In  Belgium  the  domestic  price 
is  $27.45  and  the  export  price  $22.50. 

Mr.  Gaines.  When  you  furnish  the  figures  for  the  other  years,  I 
would  be  glad  if  they  extended  back  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  if 
possible. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  it  as  to  the  foreign 
prices.  I  will  give  it  as  far  as  I  can  get  it;  but  it  has  been  very 
difficult  to  get  that  information.  That  which  I  have  has  been  ob- 
tained with  difficulty. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  connection  with  that,  may  I  ask  you  whether  it 
is  true  that  the  German  Government,  through  the  ownership  of 
railroads,  aids  its  manufacturers  in  the  matter  of  exporting  more 
cheaply  to  other  countries  than  they  sell  at  home? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  does,  very  much. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Have  you  any  facts  or  any  foreign  publications  which 
would  throw  light  on  the  question  of  foreign  governments  favoring 
the  practice  of  selling  abroad  cheaper  than  they  do  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  am  not  certain  whether  I  can  get  anything  or  not ;  but 
I  will  try  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  has  seemed  to  me  rather  remarkable,  in  view  of  the 
extent  to  which  we  are  told  foreign  manufacturers  do  ship  out  of  their 
own  country  and  sell  cheaper  than  they  sell  at  home,  that  we  seem  not 
to  have  access  to  any  foreign  government  publications  which  bring 
out  the  fact  just  as  a  similar  practice  in  this  country  is  being  brought 
out  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  asked  him  to  give  the  costs  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Gaines.  No. 

The  Chairman.  He  may  have  some  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  rails 
abroad. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  did  give  the  cost  of  iron  and  cost  of  conversion ;  and 
the  percentages  just  about  keep  up. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  understood  that  you  were  to  furnish  these  matters  of 
cost  with  reference  to  the  several  stages  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  want  to  say  to  you  what  you  probably  already  know, 
that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  get  any  information  abroad  in  regard  to 
these  matters.    I  believe  some  of  the  government  officials  have  been 
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trying  to  get  information  relating  to  costs  during  the  last  year,  and 
have  not  succeeded  very  well ;  but  I  may  be  mistaken.  If  the  Govern- 
ment has  succeeded,  of  course  we  would  all  be  delighted.  We  would 
like  very  much  to  know  in  detail  about  their  costs.  We  do  know  by 
experience,  in  meeting  them  in  competition  at  various  times  and  places, 
that  the  German  Government  does  a  great  deal  to  assist  its  own  manu- 
facturers in  every  way.  It  encourages  all  sorts  of  combinations,  syn- 
dicates, etc.,  as  they  are  called. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  the  German  Government  pay  a  bounty  to  the 
steel  industry? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  does  not  at  the  present  time,  except  in  the  way  of 
low  freights. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  Bounties  are  paid  to  the  steel  industry  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  what  those  bounties  are? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me.  There  is  one  thing 
which  I  think  is  important  for  tariff  makers.  You  know  Canada  has 
a  countervailing  tax,  or  a  dumping  tax,  which  is  really  a  great  thing. 
If  Germany,  for  instance,  is  proposing  to  dump  its  products  in  this 
country  at  any  time  because  business  is  dull,  there  ought  to  be  such  a 
tax  as  would  prevent  them  selling  here  more  than  5  per  cent  below  the 
price  they  get  in  their  own  country.  In  that  case,  you  see,  you  would 
protect  this  country  against  dumping. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  would  not  need  so  high  a  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  in  that  case  you  would  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  not  think  that,  under  the  trade  conditions 
of  the  world,  it  is  advisable  for  us  to  write  a  minimum  and  maximum 
tariff  by  which  we  can  force  concessions  from  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Amongst  manufacturers  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  about  that,  out  personally  I  would  favor  it.  I  may  not  be 
well  enough  posted  to  be  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject^  but  I 
have  thought  favorably  on  that  subject.  Some  people  think  we 
would  be  in  trouble  all  the  time ;  that  it  would  be  so  indefinite  and  so 
subject  to  changes  in  the  conduct  of  business  that  it  would  make  it 
impracticable.  You  gentlemen  can  answer  that  question  very  much 
better  than  I  can,  because  you  have  studied  it  and  you  are  experts, 
while  I  am  not.  My  opinion,  however,  is  favorable  to  a  maximum 
and  a  minimum  tariff. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  With  relation  to  the  profits  of  your  company,  con- 
cerning which  Mr.  Clark  questioned  you,  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  what  Mr.  Schwab  said  in  an  answer  to  me  during  the  giving  of 
his  testimony.  I  was  inquiring  into  the  original  capital  of  the  Car- 
negie Company,  which,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  in 
your  combination. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  asked  hini  how  much  money  was  put  into  the 
Carnegie  Company,  and  he  said :  "  I  can  not  give  you  those  figures 
offhand.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  can  not.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  us 
know.  The  Carnegie  Company  Tvas  a  partnership;  it  was  not  a 
stock  company." 

Then  I  broke  in  on  him,  and  he  continued :  "And  when  you  ask  how 
much  real  money  was  put  in  the  Carnegie  Company  I  can  only  say 
that  the  earnings  of  the  company  were  put  in;  none  of  us  had  any 
money  to  put  in." 
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Then  the  report  reads  as  follows  : 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  it,  then ;  now  we  have  got  it. 
Mr.   Schwab.  We  developed   the  company. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  So  that  whatever  capital,  whatever  property  was  owned  by 
this  company  was  the  result  of  profits  paid  in  the  company. 
Mr.  Schwab.  Profit  and  increase  in  the  value  of  property. 

Now,  is  that  true  of  all  the  property  taken  over  by  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainly  not;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  true  as  to  that 
company.    I  think  it  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute.  So  far  as  these 
stupendous  figures  of  $1,782,187,383  are  concerned,  are  you  in  a  posi- 
tion to  inform  this  committee  how  much  of  that  represents  capitalized 
profits  as  distinguished  from  the  original  investment  of  capital  ? 
^  Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  can  not.  When  the  United  States  Ste5  Corpora- 
tion was  formed,  the  original  board  took  testimony  in  relation  to  the 
values  of  all  the  property  taken  over,  and  those  valuations  were  made 
up  in  various  ways — ^upon  the  possibility  or  probability  of  earnings, 
the  cost  of  producing  the  mills  and  furnaces  which  would  have  the 
capacities  those  companies  had,  the  values  of  the  raw  products  based 
on  what  they  were  being  sold  at,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Of  this  whole  sum  of  $1,782,000,000,  was  not  $1,000,- 
000,000,  at  least,  capitalized  profits  as  distinguished  from  original 
investment? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  should  have  to  guess  at  that ;  but  I  should  guess  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  when  you  speak  of  the  profits  which  this 
industry  has  yielded,  you  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  confining 
your  statement  of  profits  to  what  have  been  entered  as  earnings,  but 
it  should  also  include  this  vast  sum  which  has  been  added  to  the 
capital  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  done  that.  I  have  included  that,  as  I  have  given 
you  the  figures. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  this,  that 
when  you  are  speaking  of  profits  the  impression  naturally  made  would 
be  that  it  meant  a  profit  on  investment.  What  I  want  to  ascertain, 
if  I  can,  is  the  amount  of  investment  and  the  amount  of  profit  that 
has  entered  into  the  capitalization. 

Mr.  Gary.  In  considering  the  value  of  the  United  States  Steel 
properties,  I  start  out  with  the  assumption  that  those  properties  are 
of  a  certain  value.  In  determining  the  profits  since  the  company 
was  organized  I  take  the  amount  paid  as  interest  on  bonds,  the  amount 
paid  as  dividends  on  stock  and  the  amount  expended  for  new  prop- 
erty, and  the  amount  carried  forward  to  surplus. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  company  itself  was  a  combination  of  several 
other  companies? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  company  acquired,  by  purchase,  properties  be- 
longing to  these  other  corporations  at  a  certain  price,  namely,  the 
amount  of  their  bonds  and  stocks. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  those  companies  which  it  purchased  were  them- 
selves consolidations  of  several  other  companies,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Some  of  them  were,  at  least. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  Federal  Steel  Company  was? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  American  Bridge  Company  was  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  Steel  and  Wire  Company? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  American  Tube  Company  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  National  Tube  Company;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  Tin  Plate  Company  was? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  the  Tin  Plate  Company  was. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  take  up  one  of  them — ^the  Federal  Steel  Com- 
pany.    You  assisted  in  the  organization  of  that,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  companies  were  combined  in  that,  if  you  re- 
member? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  Illinois  Steel  Company  was  one. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  remember  what  the  capitalization  of  that 
company  was? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not  remember  now.  I  have  forgotten.  It 
seems  to  me  the  stock  and  bonds  were  about  $32,000,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  other  companies  do  you  remember  that  were 
combined  into  that  company? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  Lorraine  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  remember  what  that  j^as  capitalized  for? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  do  not.    I  think  it  was  $10,600,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Were  there  any  other  companies  in  it?- 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  the  Minnesota  Iron  Company. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  was  that  capitalized  for? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  don't  remember  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  At  about  how  much  were  the  constituent  companies 
which  were  taken  into  the  Federal  Steel  Company  capitalized?  ^ 

Mr.  Gary.  I  should  think  the  capital  stock  and  bonds  of  those  com- 
panies exceeded  considerably  the  amount  of  stock  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Steel  Company,  which  was  about  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  the  capitalization  of  the  Federal  Steel  Com- 
pany was  a  reduction  of  the  total  capital  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  I  think  it  was.  Its  capital  stock  was  $200,000,000, 
but  we  only  issued  about  $100,000,000.  I  would  be  glad  to  give  those 
figures.    I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  believe  I  am  right. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  what  you  say  is  correct,  and  of  course  it  is  because 
you  speak  from  knowledge,  it  tends  to  explode  a  very  general  idea 
that  each  of  those  companies  was  accompanied  by  a  large  inflation  of 
stock,  and  that  then  the  inflated  stock  of  these  various  organizations 
was  brought  together  in  the  United  States  Steel  Company  and  still 
further  increased. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  call  it  inflation. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  will  call  it  increase,  so  as  not  to  use  any  adjective 
in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  All  of  these  companies  are  issuing  additional  stock  all 
the  time  for  improvements. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  will  come  to  that. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  understand  your  point.  I  think  you  are  right  as  to 
that  company. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  will  give  us  the  information  as  to  just  what 
that  amounts  to? 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  When  you  finally  came  to  form  the  United  States 
Steel  Company  I  understand  that  you  capitalized  it  at  $1,475,000,000, 
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and  that  there  is,  according  to  your  figures  now,  a  profit  already  of 
about  $307,000,000 — that  is  to  say,  it  has  increased  in  value  trom 
$1,475,000,000  to  $1,782,000,000,  and  that  increase,  as  I  understand 
you,  represents  the  investment  of  earnings  in  new  buildings,  in  the 
expansion  of  your  plant,  and  the  increase  in  the  value  of  your  ore 
properties  and  real  estate. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Assuming  that  valuation  to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable 
one,  the  amount  over  and  above  your  original  capitalization  is  repre- 
sented by  increase  in  value  and  additional  value  put  into  the  property 
by  the  expenditures  of  money  out  of  the  earnings,  amounting  to 
$166,000,000? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  gave  the  figures. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  put  it  at  $163,694,000  in  new  buildings  and 
$97,000,000  in  surplus. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  balance  of  the  increase  is  the  increased  value 
of  the  property  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  not  due  to  anything  that  you  have  done,  but 
to  the  general  increase  in  values  all  around. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  not  hardly  fair  to  us  to  say  it  is  not  due  to  any- 
thing we  have  done. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  say  it  so  as  to  accept  your  own  view  in  the  most 
liberal  sense,  because  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  if  you  have  a 
building  here  in  Washington  and  are  doing  business  in  it  and  the 
value  of  that  building  doubles  it  would  double  just  as  much  if  you 
were  not  in  the  steel  business  at  all,  and  is  not,  therefore,  chargeable 
to  the  profits  of  the  steel  business.  That  is  your  position,  and  I  agree 
with  you.  But  the  money  you  put  back  into  new  enterprises  are  un- 
doubtedly the  profits  of  the  steel  businessT^That  is  what  I  want  to 
separate. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  separated  them  in  my  figures — ^that  is,  I  included 
one  and  excluded  the  other. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  agree  with  your  classification  of  it.  I  understood 
you  to  say,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Clark,  that  you  are  able  to  face  any  com- 
petition that  may  possibly  arise  in  this  country  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  but  that  you  are  apprehensive  of  the  effect  upon  your  com- 
petitors. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  said  that,  Mr.  Cockran.  I  have  not  answered 
that  question.     I  do  not  know,  and  I  prefer  not  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Just  conceive  for  a  moment  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee and  your  position.  We  are  here  discussmg  the  amount  of 
protection — ^that  is  to  say,  of  tax  that  ought  to  be  levied  on  the  com- 
munity for  the  protection  of  this  industry — and  if  the  chief  factor 
in  that  protection  is  not  able  to  say  how  much  is  necessary,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  us  to  decide  that  it  is  necessary  at  all,  for  you  would 
not  have  us  impose  a  tax  on  suspicion. 

Mr.  Gary.  As  a  fair-minded  citizen  I  would  have  you  impose  a 
tax  which  would  protect  our  competitors,  even  if  we  did  not  need  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  about  your  sensitiveness 
and  care  for  your  competitors.  I  am  not  addressing  my  question  to 
your  sensitiveness,  but  to  your  knowledge  and  to  your  business.  I 
want  to  know  whether  your  steel  company  would  continue  to  do  busi- 
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ness  without  any  protection,  merely  and  entirely  as  a  matter  of 
business. 

Mr.  Gaky.  Of  course  I  can  not  say  certainly. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  You  would  not  say  you  could  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Therefore,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  are  not 
prepared  to  state  on  your  own  responsibility  as  a  citizen  and  under 
your  oath  as  a  witness  that  any  protection  whatever  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Gary.  For  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes:  so  far  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  that  is  clear.  There  is  just  one  thing  more  I 
want  to  question  you  about. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  I  would  have  to  go  through  the  list  carefully, 
Mr.  Cockran,  before  I  could  answer  your  question  accurately.  That 
might  be  true  of  some  commodities  and  not  true  as  to  others ;  that  is, 
it  might  drive  us  out  of  business  so  far  as  some  commodities  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  are  not  prepared  to  name  one  now  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  the  only  way  that  could  be  determined  is  to  look 
up  the  figures  of  cost. 

Mr.  Cockran.  About  that,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
doubt,  because  the  figures  given  here  in  the  government  returns 
seem  to  be  so  much  at  variance  with  the  expert  figures. 

Mr.  Gary.  This  occurs  to  me :  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  survive 
in  the  sheet  and  tin-plate  business  if  the  tariff  is  removed.  I  think 
we  would  be  driven  out  of  that  business. 

Mr.  Cockran.  As  to  that,  what  tariff  is  essential  to  keep  you  afloat 
in  that  business?  Do  you  need  the  present  rate,  or  would  one-half 
of  that  rate  be  sufficient  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  What  is  the  present  rate? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  tariff  is  1.5  cents  a  pound,  which  would  be  equal 
to  1.2  cents  a  pound  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Gary.  My  impression  is  that  the  amount  which  was  fixed 
under  the  Wilson  bill,  which  was  1.2,  would  protect  us.  I  think  it 
would. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Could  you  get  along  with  any  less? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  would  not  like  to  say,  because  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  suppose  you  would  be  willing  to  admit  that  this  is 
a  fair  principle  on  which  to  charge  a  tariff,  that  in  the  absence  of 
very  satisfactory  evidence  of  necessity  for  the  imposition  of  a  tax, 
the  tax  ought  not  to  be  imposed.  I  am  speaking  now  from  a  pro- 
tective point  of  view,  to  which  I  do  not  agree  at  all,  but  which  I  am 
willing  to  concede  is  the  policy  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  but  I  think  the  responsibility  of  getting  that  evi- 
dence and  of  being  certain  is  just  as  great  or  greater  with  the  Con- 
gressmen than  it  is  with  the  manufacturers.    That  is  what  I  think. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  fact  that  we  are  sitting  here  and  probably  will 
sit  all  through  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  have  ^ven  you  the  trouble 
of  coming  here,  shows  you  how  anxious  we  are  about  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  our  duty  to  give  you  all  the  information  we  can; 
and  I  am  trying  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  we  go  to  a  more  responsible  source  for  infor- 
mation than  to  the  manufacturers  themselves? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  but  have  not  I  covered  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  my  duty,  when  I  say  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  it 
would  be  safe  to  make  it  lower  than  1.2? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  to  say,  you  suspect  or  apprehend  that  any 
change  below  that  might  hurt  you  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  think  that  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those 
who  have  studied  the  question  very  carefully.  That  seems  to  be  the 
conmion  belief. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You,  as  the  head  of  this  company,  can  tell  whether 
you  could  go  on  making  tin  plates  if  we  reduced  this  tariff  to  60 
cents,  which  would  about  cut  it  in  two? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  1.5  now ;  it  was  1.2  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Say  we  cut  it  down  to  75  cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  must  confess  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  came  in  here  and  rec- 
ommended a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  They  said  that  was  a  sufficient 
protection  for  tin  plate. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  CocBiRAN.  That  is  what  these  independent  manufacturers  think, 
and  you  say  their  necessity  for  protection  is  very  much  greater  than 
yours.  I  would  like  to  get  your  testimony  as  to  how  much  you  would 
need,  regardless  of  what  these  weaker  competitors  migjht  need. 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  I  may  be  mistaken;  but  I  certainly  believe  we 
could  stand  10  per  cent  less  than  our  competitors. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  recall  now  who  made  that  statement ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  it  was  one  of  your  constituent  members. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Gary.  There  has  not  been  any  one  of  our  members  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  FoUansbee  Brothers. 

Mr.  Gary.  He  is  a  well-posted  man.  I  may  be  mistaken,  and  I  may 
do  him  an  injustice ;  but  I  believe  if  he  could  stand  1.20  we  could  take 
10  per  cent  off  from  that  and  make  a  fair  profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  if  we  regulate  this  protective  duty  to  the 
necessities  of  Follansbee,  we  would  be  affording  you  a  luxurious  mar- 
gin? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  if  you  regulate  it  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Company,  what  will  you  do  to  Follansbee? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  right.  If  you  protect  our  competitors,  you  leave 
us  more  than  protection.  I  say  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration ought  to  take  the  i)osition  of  not  onlj^  making  public  the  con- 
duct of  its  affairs  and  business,  but  of  submitting  to  government  con- 
trol. Now,  that  is  a  radical  view,  and  you  understand  that  I  am  not 
speaking  for  the  corporation  when  I  say  that. 

Mr.  Q)CKRAN.  I  imderstand  that. 

Mr.  Gary.  We  have  got  to  come  to  that,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  questioning  you  now  solely  with  reference  to 
the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  your  industry. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  you  can  not  make 
dollars  for  yourself  without  making  hundreds  for  the  community, 
provided  you  make  it  without  any  aid  from  the  Government.  I 
would  rather  see  you  make  it  than  not,  if  you  make  it  solely  by  your 
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own  efforts  and  not  by  assistance  from  or  discrimination  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  think  the  Government  has  any  right  whatever  to 
interfere  with  you,  because  you  are  not  in  the  position  of  a  corpora- 
tion exercising  a  public  franchise.  Personally  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  foreign  manufacturer  in  the  world  who  can  compete  with  you, 
even  in  a  neutral  market,  much  less  in  this  one.  That  is  what  1  am 
seeking  to  find  out  now.  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  when  I  am 
questioning  you  as  to  profits  I  am  in  the  slightest  degree  critical  of 
any  profits  that  can  be  made  by  any  man  through  the  exercise  of  his 
labor  and  genius,  provided  it  is  made  without  any  aid  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, because  he  can  not  enrich  himself  without  enriching  the 
community  more. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  pretty  fair  statement. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  to  say  that  you  can  not  make  steel  cheaper 
without  increasing  the  welfare  of  every  man  in  this  country.     Now, 
the  particular  question  I  put  to  you  is  with  that  object  in  view.     I 
hope  to  see  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  made  by  the  industry  with- 
out any  assistance. 
/      Mr.  CocKRAN.  Nqw,  Judge,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Clark,  you  said  you 
/  did  not  dominate  the  market.     Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  you  have  com- 
I  petitors  to-day  it  is  because  you  tolerate  them?     Are  you  not  in  a 
position,  if  you  wish,  to  compel 

Mr.  Gary  (interrupting).  That  is  a  pretty  strong  statement. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  know  it  is  a  strong  statement. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  we  have  been  friendly  and  of 
benefit  to  our  competitors,  not  simply  because  we  are  so  much  better 
than  anybody  else,  but  as  a  matter  of  policy.  It  is  good  business 
I  policy  for  us  to  pay  heed  to  the  interests  of  others,  including  our 
I  competitors  and  our  customers,  the  Government,  and  the  public  gen- 
I   erally.     It  is  good  business  policy. 

]  Your  question,  if  I  really  understand  it,  answers  itself,  provided 
■  my  facts  are  right — that  is,  if,  in  any  particular  line,  by  reason  of 
our  opportunities,  our  wealth,  our  organization,  and  our  ownership 
of  the  best  raw  products,  we  can  manufacture. cheaper  than  our  com- 
petitors, then  with  reference  to  that  line  we  could  drive  them  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  get  your  pig  iron  $2  a  ton  cheaper  than 
your  competitors  and  you  can  produce  your  rails  at  least  $2  cheaper, 
and  therefore  you  could  sell  them,  say,  at  5  per  cent  profit,  while  he 
would  be  selling  at  an  actual  loss  and  would  be  hastening  toward 
bankruptcy ;  so  if  you  have  competition  it  is  because  of  your  liber- 
ality.    Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  with  reference  to  any  line  and  on  the  basis  of  facts 
which  I  have  given. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Take  the  question  of  rails.    I  understood  that  your 

,  explanation 

*     Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  that  is  true  of  every  line  of  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No ;  it  would  not  be  true  of  any  line  of  business. 

Mr.  Gary.  Take  it  in  the  line  of  business  in  which  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  strength,  where  some  are  superior  by  comparison  with  others, 
and,  of  course,  the  inferior  ones  would  be  driven  out. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  true  without  you  men- 
tion some  that  could  be  mentioned  where  that  policy  is  not  pursued  and 
where  every  independent  competitor  is  given  the  best  chance  possible. 
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There  is  no  disposition  in  the  case  of  the  meat  industry,  for  instance. 
to  do  that.  I  There  are  a  number  of  meat  men  competing,  but  no  ofle 
of  them  could  drive  the  others  out ;  but  in  this  industry  of  yours,  the 
steel  industry,  I  understand  jou  to  say  that  all  competitors  are  prac- 
tically at  your  mercy  for  their  existence  on  this  account.  You  control 
the  raw  products  and  you  control  the  means  of  transportation,  and' 
then  you  have  also,  I  am  free  to  admit,  very  eflBcient  organization.  * 
With  tliose  three  items  there  is  no  person  can  compete  with  you  if  you 
choose  to  drive  them  out.    That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gaby.  Of  course  your  whole  question  characterizes — and  I 
do  not  like  to  do  that.  You  put  it  so  broadly  that  if  I  could  and 
should  answer  it  in  the  afiirmative,  it  would  almost  seem  like  boast- 
ing. We  have  competitors,  you  know,  who  are  just  as  able  to  take 
car  of  themselves  as  we  are,  perhaps,  particularlv  in  some  lines,  but 
I  do  believe  large  numbers  would  be  driven  out  of  business  if  we  were 
willing  to  drive  them  out,  either  because  we  thought  it  was  right  to  , 
do  so  or  good  policy  to  do  so.  f 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  be  perfectly  frank  about  it,  there  is  nobody  who  j 
could  compete  with  you  if  you  made  up  your  mind  to  take  this  / 
market  and  exercise  all  your  powers  to  control  it?  ' 

Mri  Gary.  Would  you  not  think  it  looked  like  boasting  for  me  , 
to  say  so,  if  I  believe  it?     I  do  not  know.  , 

Mr.  CocBiRAN.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  so,  because, ' 
as  I  say,  I  think  your  position  in  the  trade  is  so  pronounced  that  you  < 
can  afford  to  be  candid  without  exposing  yourself  to  the  reproach  of  I 
boasting.     I  think  you  can  speak  the  truth  about  that.  t 

Mr.  GARr.  I  think  we  have  the  commanding  position  in  the  trade,  i 
and  I  believe  we  recognize  our  responsibility  to  all  on  account  of  that  ] 
position.  1 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  you  do.    If  by  any  chance  the  management   | 
of  this  stupendous  organization  should  pass  from  hands  as  wise  and    \ 
as  prudent  and  as  just  as  ours  into  the  hands  of  somebody  more 
reckless  and  more  avaricious  and  with  less  foresight,  and  he  should 
undertake  to  exercise  this  province,  there  is  little  doubt  that  for  a 
while,  at  least,  he  would  have  a  monopoly  of  the  entire  trade  and  be 
without  practical  competition.    That  is  one  of  the  conditions  that  we    ' 
are  confronting.  ' 

Mr.  Gary.  You  are  asking  for  an  opinion.     Your  opinion  is  just   j 
as  good  as  mine. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  it  is,  on  your  statement.  Now  among  the 
conditions,  to  analyze  the  conditions  that  contribute  to  that  situation, 
an  important  element  is  your  ownership  and  control  of  the  ore 
supply? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  of  course  it  is.  \ 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  practically  do  control  the  ore  supply  of  the' 
country? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  not  now ;  not  for  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  the  ultimate  supply  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  think  so — ^that  is,  pretty  nearly.  It  is  not  abso- 
lute control. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Sufficient  to  make  the  competitor 

Mr.  Gary  (interrupting).  For  instance,  take  the  Woodward  Com- 
pany, just  as  an  illustration — excuse  me  for  being  personal — ^with 
the  capital  of  their  business  they  have  a  very  large  supply  of  ore. 
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and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  get  out  of  the  business,  no 
matter  what  comes.    They  can  manufacture 

Mr.  CocKRAK  (interrupting).  That  is  a  small  company! 

Mr.  Gaky.  Yes;  in  comparison  with  ours. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  This  is  not  the  only  supply  of  the  world  by  any 
means,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  if  your  supply  of  the  world  were  open  to  these 
competitors,  and  with  the  advantage  of  cheap  transportation  by 
water,  which  you  discussed  a  short  tmie  ago,  they  might  be  able  to 
make  a  stand  for  life  and  liberty? 

Mr.  Gary.  If  you  remove  the  duty  from  ore  alone,  and  it  remains 
so,  no  doubt  that  would  protect  the  people  here,  who  will  in  the 
future  have  to  buy  their  ore,  against  a  possible  oppression  on  the 
part  of  our  corporation.    That  is  your  question,  only  in  my  words. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  a  perfectly  frank  answer.  It  states  the 
situation  admirably.  Then,  so  far  as  the  transportation  is  con- 
cerned, you  really  have  not  any  advantage  over  your  competitor, 
so  long  as  you  exercise  your  duty  as  a  common  carrier  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  are  speaking  of  our  company  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  no  advantage  whatever  in  transportation, 
unless  you  should  abuse  your  duty  as  a  common  carrier? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Of  course  you  could  give  yourself  an  advantage? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  under  the  present  regime. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  mighty  glad  to  hear  that.  That  is  the  first 
adequate  testimony  I  have  heard  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  present 
inspection. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  railroad 
commissioners  of  the  various  States — ^take  Minnesota,  for  instance — 
are  very  strict  in  regard  to  the  matter.  There  would  not  be  much 
chance  for  us  to  discriminate  against  our  neighbors  in  the  matter  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  I  may  return  for  one  moment  to  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  steel  company,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  these  profits,  I 
want  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  common  stock.  For  what  was 
that  issued? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  was  issued  for  the  properties  which  we  received — or 
perhaps  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  total  capitalization  of  the  companies  that  you 
acquired  was  not  nearly  equal  to  the  bonds  and  preferred  stock  of  the 
new  company? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  some  received  more  and  some  less.  We  issued  our 
common  stock,  I  think,  in  exchange,  in  some  cases  at  least,  for  the  com- 
mon stocks  of  other  corporations,  and  on  a  basis  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  was  not  by  any  means  computed  by  those  receiv- 
ing it  that  that  stock  was  worth  par  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  it  was. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  did  you  manage  to  give  some  more  and  some 
less?  There  were  $508,302,000.  Mr.  Schwab  said,  I  think,  that  Mr. 
Carnegie  declined  to  take  anything  but  bonds.  There  were  others 
that  took  bonds  and  preferred  stock. 
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Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  anything  else  was  offered  to  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  i)aid  him  a  tribute  in  advance  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  think  the  basis  of  the  negotiation  was  that  he 
should  receive  bonds  and  nothing  else,  and  neither  side  ever  considered 
anything  else;  and  I  do  not  know  that  either  side  would  have  con- 
sidered anything  else  at  that  time.  You  remember,  Mr.  Cockran, 
perhaps  better  than  some  of  the  others,  some  of  the  circumstances 
leading  up  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Carnegie  property. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  to  see  if  Mr.  Schwab's  state- 
ment and  yours  agreed.  As  I  recall  it,  that  comes  back  to  the  price  of 
steel  rails,  and  you  have  always  made  it  a  policy  to  keep  the  prices 
reasonable  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  you  are  getting  very  much  less  profit  at  $28  a 
ton  now  than  you  did  when  that  rate  was  fixed? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  we  are. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Schwab  testified  that  when  the  rate  of  $28  a  ton 
was  fixed  the  rails  were  costing  actually  less  than  $14,  so  the  original 
profit  was  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  was  Mr.  Schwab's  statement? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  He  has  made  his  own  explanation.  They  are  not  my 
figures,  and  I  have  no  explanation  to  make,  and  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  his  figures. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Gary.  He  is  a  very  competent  man. 

Mr.  Cockran.  His  statement  was,  as  I  recall  it,  to  see  if  you  agree 
that  when  these  prices  were  fixed  the  price  of  $28  was  fixed  when 
the  cost  of  the  article  was  $14  a  ton,  and  it  was  fixed  by  an  agreement 
with  a  number  of  producers,  among  others,  your  company,  the  Fed- 
eral Steel,  and  the  Carnegie  Company,  and  some  others. 

Mr.  Gary.  If  he  made  that  statement  he  overstated  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  mean  he  overstated  the  amount  of  profit? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  he  overstated  the  whole  thina:. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  not  there  an  understanding  or  agreement 

Mr.  Gary.  In  this  way.    I  will  be  very  frank  with  you 

Mr.  Cockran.  We  are  giving  you  credit  with  that  all  through. 
You  have  not  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to  dodge  the  issue. 

Mr.  Gary.  When  the  steel  manufacturers  fixed  a  price  for  their 
rails  which  was  uniform,  or  practically  uniform,  it  was  done  because 
two  or  thrfee  individuals  said  they  would  recommend  to  their  com- 
panies so  and  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  so  and  so?  "  Recommend 
what? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  whenever  they  changed  their  prices  of  rails  they 
would  notify  the  others  and  give  every  other  person  the  same  chance; 
that  they  would  not  act  independent ;  that  they  would  come  into  con- 
sultation from  time  to  time  whenever  it  was  necessary.  ( 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  that  after  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Steel    J 
Company  ?  I 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir.  .        f 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  the  steel  and  wire  company?  { 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir.  ' 
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Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  After  these  several  consolidations  that  occurred  in 
1898  and  1899? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  and  that  was  the  understanding,  if  you  may  call 
it  such,  amount  a  very  few  individuals,  and  was  not  communicated 
to  the  companies  themselves  or  the  officers  or  the  boards  of  directors 
of  the  different  companies  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  was*  a  gentlemen's  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  hardly  amounted  to  an  agreement,  but  it  resulted 
about  the  same,  and  it  ran  along  for  a  year  or  two,  and  there  was  a 
question  in  my  mind  whether  even  that  was  not  a  breach  of  the  law, 
or  so  close  to  it  that  it  should  not  exist;  and  therefore  the  meetings 
were  abandoned  and  they  did  not  meet  at  all,  and  those  connected 
with  it  stated  positively  they  would  not  be  b9und  by  anything,  and 
everyone  would  have  to  take  his  chance,  except  they  said  they  would 
furnish  information  at  any  time  to  anybody  concerning  what  they 
were  doing. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  The  net  result  was  $28  a  ton  as  a  price? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  has  been  the  result. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  That  continued  uninterruptedly  down  to  1901  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  price  was  not  $28  then — ^yes;  it  was,  too. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  Twenty-eight  dollars,  Mr.  Schwab  said. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  in  1901 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  the  price  of  $28  was  established  by  the  different 
ones  for  themselves  in  the  latter  part  of  1902.  I  have  the  prices  of 
rails  from  1896  for  every  year  down  to  date. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  what  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  is  this : 
In  1901  was  there  not  a  fear  of  a  steel  war  coming  from  Mr. 
Carnegie's  announcement  that  he  was  going  into  the  tubing  business? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  and  that  he  was  going  to  buUd  a  railroad  from 
Pittsburg  to  New  York,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Cockran.  One  result  apprehended  from  that  was  a  cutting  of 
prices  of  rails,  among  other  things,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  not  tha-t'one  of  the  things  apprehended  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  the  price  of  rails  changed. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  not  there  a  fear  of  a  general  steel  war? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  there  was  a  fear,  but  there  was  no  change  in  the 
prices. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  do  not  say  there  was  a  change,  but  a- change  ap- 
prehended ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  misunderstood  your  question. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  there  has  been  no  breach  in  the  price 
of  rails,  but  I  asked  this  question :  Was  there  not  in 

Mr.  Gary  (interrupting).  There  was  apprehension  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  it  was  to  quiet  that  apprehension  and  remove 
the  doubt  that  the  steel  corporation  was  formed  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  was  one  of  the  governing  motives,  I  think,  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Morgan.     It  was  not  mine,  Mr.  Cockran ;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that.  I  am  speaking  of  the  men  who 
formed  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  I  had  as  much  to  do  with  forming  it  as  anyone. 

(Mr.  Cockran.  From  that  time  down  to  this  the  price  has  never 
been  disturbed,  and,  as  you  testified  to  Mr.  Clark,  if  anybody  should 
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undertake  to  disturb  it  now,  you  are  in  a  position  to  make  it  un 
pleasant  for  them  if  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  of  course. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  Judge  Gary,  this  common  stock  which  was 
issued  .for  property  was  issued  at  a  very  much  lower  valuation  than 
the  preferred  stock  and  bonds — I  mean  nobody  estimated  it  was 
worth  par? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  market  did  not  estimate  it  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  men  who  took  it 
under  this  distribution  did  not  value  it  any  higher  than  the  market, 
which  was  about  10  cents  on  the  dollar? 

Mr.  Gary.  Everyone  will  have  to  answer  for  himself  on  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  would  like  to  get  the  theory  of  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  This  was  dominant  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Cockran,  and  I 
was  one  of  the  participants,  that  shares  of  stock  of  the  old  companies, 
even  though  selling  on  the  market  at  a  price  less  than  par,  as  applied 
to  conunon  stock  at  least,  when  they  were  put  together,  as  they  would 
be  put  together  after  acquired,  would  be  worth  at  least  .par — at 
least  the  capital  stock  which  was  delivered  in  exchange  for  those  old 
shares  on  the  basis  of  par. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  mean  the  combination  itself  added  to  the  value 
of  each  element  that  entered  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  thought  so.  I  believed  that  then,  and  I  was  just 
as  certain  of  it  as  I  am  now  as  a  result. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  believe  in  that  implicitly.  I  think  events  have 
shown  it.  The  United  States  Steel  Company  itself  added  nothing  to 
the  property  of  these  various  companies? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  except  the  fibres  $25,000,000  cash. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  was  a  kind  of  a  guaranty  that  nobody  would 
be  hurt,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  the  syndicate  raised  that  and  paid  it  in  cash  and 
turned  it  over  to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  Steel. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  they  took  stock  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  They  took  stock ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Outside  of  that,  there  was  not  a  single  building  or 
even  a  wheelbarrow  contributed  to  the  net  property  of  the  constituent 
companies? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  was  the  same  article  as  before  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  secured  the  additional  value  by  the  fact  of  the 
combination  and  the  additional  strength  which  the  corporation 
gave  it  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

,Mr.  Cockran.  The  common  stock  to  a  certain  extent  was  issued 
against  this  future  value  which  the  company  would  have  by  reason 
of  the  combination  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  was  all  a  part  of  the  same  transaction. 
Mr.  Cockran.  I  suppose  it  was  also  a  capitalization  to  some  ex 
tent  of  the  skill  with  which  the  company  would  be  managed,  its 
business  management  and  ability  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Really,  the  increase  in  the  total  capitalization  to 
which  you  refer  applies  to  the  securities  of  the  old  companies  on 
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the  basis  of  their  being  put  together  under  one  management.  Then 
the  new  stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  was  issued  against  those  old 
securities,  and  that  increased  the  valuation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  you  give  us  about  what  that  was  valued  at? 
Judging  even  by  the  market  values — it  was  about  $400,0005000,  was 
it  not — that  is  to  say  before  they  went  into  the  company 

Mr.  Gary  (interrupting).  That  is,  you  mean -to  say 

Mr.  CocKRAN  (interrupting).  I  mean  to  say  these  companies  be- 
fore they  went  into  the  combination  were  worth,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
$400,000,000? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  presume  you  are  right.  I  presume  the  selling  value 
of  the  old  securities  was  $400,000,000  less  than  the  total  amount  of 
all  the  new  securities — stock  and  bonds.    I  presume  that  is  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  it  was  a  good  deal  more  than  that  on  paper 
value,  but  I  mean  what  was  the  actual  value?  Could  you  give 
us  about  what  it  was?  Think  what  the  stock  of  the  new  company 
sold  at  immediately  after  organization,  and  what  the  aggregate  of 
the  constituent  companies'  stock  sold  at,  not  immediately  before,  be- 
cause they  appreciated  very  much  under  prospect,  but  before  the 
company  started. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that,  because  there  was  included  in 
these  properties  the  Carnegie  property,  which  did  not  have  any  com- 
mon stock. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  yes ;  they  did. 

Mr.  Gary.  They  had  bonds  and  stock,  but  there  was  no  market 
value  for  them.  They  were  not  on  the  market  at  all.  They  were 
worth,  intrinsically,  at  that  time  very  much  more  than  the  par  value, 
I  think. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  remember  that  about  that  time  there 
was  published  an  option  which  Mr.  Carnegie  had  given  on  that  prop- 
erty at  that  time,  which  was  even  less  than  par? 

Mr.  Gary.  And  which  he  took  the  first  opportunity  to  back  out  of. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  but  I  mean  taking  the  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty according  to  the  option  which  Mr.  Carnegie  himself  gave,  that 
stock  was  not  worth  par,  was  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  is  all  very  interesting,  but  how  it  contributes  to 
the  question  of  determining  the  proper  duty  on  steel  or  whether  there 
should  be  any  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  just  showing  the  value  of  this  company. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  all  the  figures  there  and  you  are  asking 
for  his  simple  conclusions. 

The  Chairman.  What  difference  does  it  make  about  his  capital 
as  compared  with  that  of  other  people  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  makes  a  great  deal  6f  difference. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Let  him  go,  Mr.  Chairman;  perhaps  he  will  get 
through  after  a  while. 

Mr.  Gary.  Immediately  after  it  was  known  the  United  States 
Steel 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  He  was  almost  through  when  you 
interrupted  him.  Let  him  go;  do  not  interrupt  him  any  further. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cockran.  O  gentlemen,  you  should  not  show  so  much  sensi- 
tiveness about  this  little  matter.     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Gary.  It  may  be  my  fault,  but  I  intend  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that,  and  I  appreciate  it.  What  I 
want  to  ask  is  this,  in  brief,  and  I  merely  mention  the  option  that 
Mr.  Carnegie  gave  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  your  memory. 

Are  you  able  to  state  or  could  you  state  just  what  the  value  of  all 
these  constituent  stocks  was  before  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  steel  companies  and  the  market  price  of 
the  steel  companies'  securities  at  the  consolidation? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  could  tell  you  that  so  far  as  the  companies  whose 
stocks  were  on  the  market,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  that  as  to  Mr. 
Carnegie's  and,  of  course.  Rockefeller's.  Very  large  quantities  of 
ores  and  the  ships  and  the  railroads  up  there  represented  great  values, 
and  those  stocks  were  not  on  the  market  at  all.  That  price  which  Mr. 
Carnegie  gave  is  no  test,  I  think,  whatever.  He  gave  it  at  too  low  a 
figure,  and  discovered  it,  and  he  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  get 
out  of  it ;  and  his  only  source  of  annoyance  now  is  that  he  did  not 
makrf  the  United  States  Steel  Company  pay  very  much  more  than  it 
did  pay ;  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  the  same — ^because  those  two  believed 
the  intrinsic  value  of  these  properties  and  these  securities  would  be 
materially  increased  by  reason  of  the  combination,  and  now  believe 
that  the  results  have  demonstrated  their  original  belief.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  have  answered  your  question  very  clearly  or  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear.  Now,  Judge  Gary, 
suppose  steel  were  put  on  the  free  list,  do  you  think  it  would  have  any 
serious  effect  on  the  value  of  these  securities? 

Mr.  Gary.  Our  securities? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  that  is  another  way  of  asking  the  same  old 
question. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes ;  it  is. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr:  Cockran.  All  right.    I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  committee  will  at  this  point  take 
a  recess  untilS  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  6.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
8  o'clock  p.  m.) 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Corporations, 
Washington^  December  H^  1908. 
My  Dear  Congressman  :  In  reply  to  the  letter  of  November  25  of 
the  clerk  to  your  committee  and  in  accordance  with  our  conversation 
of  the  11th  instant,  I  inclose  herewith  a  statement  as  to  the  costs, 
prices,  and  profits  of  standard  rails  for  the  years  1902  to  1906,  in- 
clusive, which  I  showed  you  on  that  day.  I  have  made  one  or  two 
slight  modifications,  but  nothing  of  importance,  in  that  statement. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  points  of  explanation 
which  are  perhaps  referred  to  somewhat  too  briefly  in  the  statement 
iLseix. 

(1)  The  figures  on  the  upper  part  of  page  1  are  taken  from  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  various  companies  examined  by  the 
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bureau.    You  will  note  that  they  give  an  average  cost  per  ton  for  the 
five  years,  of  all  the  companies  examined,  of  $22.39. 

The  figures  in  the  lower  part  of  page  1  under  the  heading  of  cost 
items  are  obtained  in  a  dinerent  way,  to  wit,  directly  from  the  cost 
sheets  of  the  companies  themselves  and  give  an  average  cost  of  $22.23, 
a  difference  of  16  cents  in  costs  on  every  ton,  as  obtained  by  these  tviro 
methods.  This  difference,  which  is  very  slight,  is  due  to  the  different 
sources  used  in  compiling  the  figures,  i.  e.,  accounting  as  against  cost- 
keeping  work  in  a  given  company.  The  same  company  gets  at  the 
same  result  in  two  ways  and  uses  often  different  tonnages  in  doing  so, 
thus  getting  a  slight  variation ;  and  their  approximation  by  the  small 
sum  of  16  cents  is  about  as  excellent  a  confirmation  as  could  be  desired 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

(2)  You  will  note  that  under  "cost  items,"  on  page  1,  we  start 
with  Bessemer  pig  iron,  $14.52."  On  page  3  we  ^o  a  step  farther 
back  and  bring  it  up  to  the  Bessemer  pig  iron,  starting  with  the  ore. 
We  show  here  the  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  to  be  $14.01,  a  difference 
of  51  cents  between  the  cost  as  shown  here  and  the  cost  of  Bessemer 
pig  iron  as  set  forth  in  the  second  half  of  page  1.  The  difference 
between  these  two  figures  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Bessemer  pig 
iron  figure  on  page  3  includes  all  the  iron  of  this  sort  for  all  dis- 
tricts, while  the  figure  used  on  page  1,  $14.52,  is  simply  the  Bessemer 
pig  used  for  steel  rails.  In  regard  to  this  particular  division  of 
Bessemer  piff,  there  were  some  variations  due  to  excess  tonnage  and 
the  higher  freight  costs  on  this  class  of  iron,  and  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  iron  was  purchased. 

(3)  There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  labor  included  in  the 
items  on  page  3  for  raw  material,  such  as  limestone  and  coke,  as 
there  necessarily  must  be  in  the  cost  of  any  raw  material.  So  far 
as  the  steel  companies  are  concerned,  the  only  labor  that  they  have 
put  into  these  raw  materials  is  substantially  that  of  unloading. 

(4)  I  have  set  forth  on  page  2  certain  extremes  of  cost  and  profit 
which  I  think  may  be  of  interest  to  your  committee.  You  will  note 
that  I  have  stated  that  the  highest  cost  for  any  company  in  any  year 
was  $31.27  for  one  company  in  1903.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  is  not  a  normal  case,  as  the  company  was  a  new  one.  I 
have  therefore  inserted  what  was  the  next  highest  cost,  to  wit,  $30.29, 
for  another  company  for  the  same  year.  This  company  presented 
a  normal  condition.  I  felt  also  that  possibly  the  figures  for  1906 
would  be  of  especial  interest,  so  I  have  inserted  the  lowest  profit  of 
any  company  during  that  year,  to  wit,  99  cents.  The  average  profit 
for  all  companies  during  that  year  was  $4.85.  All  of  these  figures, 
of  course,  are  per  ton. 

These  results  appear  simple  and  are  stated  in  comparatively  small 
space,  but  they  cover  companies  which  have  produced  more  than  93 
per  cent  of  allrails  produced  in  the  United  States  during  that  period. 
This  means  an  enormous  volume  of  tonnage  and  an  enormous  mass  of 
transactions.  To  ^et  these  figures  required  the  work  of  a  considerable 
force  of  men  in  this  office  for  over  a  year  in  an  examination  of  thou- 
sands of  accounts  under  the  direction  of  an  expert  steel  man.  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  such  complete  or  accurate  fibres  have  been 
compiled  in  this  country,  and  that  while  they  necessarily  involve  some 
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variations,  these  are  small  in  amount,  and  nothing  approaching  this 
statement  in  reliability  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  source. 

I  will  endeavor  to  furnish  you  as  quickly  as  possible  such  other  in- 
formation as  I  have  available. 

Very  respectfully,  Herbert  Knox  Smith, 

Commissioner, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C, 


Standard  rails. 

Cost  of  rails  sold  and  used. 

Sold. 

Tons. 

Cost 
per 
ton. 

Amount. 

$57,910,323.72 
62,820,909.68 
41,735,625.60 
63,361,006.09 
79,512,433.50 

Tons. 

Price. 

Profit 
per 
ton. 

1902 

1903                                

2,594,338 
2,641,857 
1,934,682 
2,974,926 
3,491,649 

$22.32 
23.78 
21.57 
21.30 
22.77 

2,594,961 
2,615,764 
1,898,057 
2,883,671 
3,896,381 

$27.66 
28.07 
25.70 
27.13 
27.61 

$5.34 
4.32 

1904 

1906- — . 

1906. — 

4.17 
5.88 
4.85 

Five  years. ._ - 

13,637,452 

22.39 

305,340,298.59 

13,388,824 

27.34 

4.97 

Cost  items  of  rails  produced  for  five  years,  1902-1906. 


Tons   produced 14,  020, 303 

COST  ITEMS. 

Bessemer  pig  iron <>$14. 52 

Waste 1. 95 

Cost  pig  iron  in  rails 16.47 

Labor 1. 98 

Manganese,  etc .  99 

Fuel .  35 

Steam ^.  62 

Molds .  15 

Rolls ^ .  17 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance .42 

Supplies  and  tools .27 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense .  51 

General  expense .  14 

Depreciation .  16 

Total  cost <'22. 23 

Cost  of  conversion  from  pig  iron,  $7.71. 


«The  difference  of  51  cents  between  the  average  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron 
and  of  pig  iron  used  for  rails  is  due  to  variation  in  the  cost  of  the  excess  ton- 
nage and  to  freight  on  some  of  the  iron.     (See  p.  3.) 

*The  item  of  labor  does  not  include,  for  much  of  the  tonnage,  the  labor  in 
producing  steam,  which  some  companies  include  in  the  item  "  Steam." 

^'The  difference  of  16  cents  between  the  cost  of  rails  sold  from  sales  state- 
ments and  rails  produced  from  cost  sheets  is  due  to  difference  in  tonnage  and 
in  inventories. 
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Lowest  cost 

Highest  cost , 

Next  highest  cost 

Lowest  profit  for  any  company  in  l«06-._ 
Average  profit  forall  companies  In  1006 


Any  company 
for  any  year. 


$19.33  (1906) 
81.27  (1903) 
80.29  (1903) 

$0.99 
4.85 


Any  company, 

average  for  5 

years. 


$20.74 
26.61 


This  statement  includes  the  production  of  seven  companies,  and  covers  more 
than  93  per  cent  of  all  rails  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  period. 


December  10,  1908. 
Cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  all  districts,  1902-1906. 
[Tons  produced,  51,902,690. i 


Oost  items. 


Net  total  metallic  mlxture.. 
Ooke-. 


Limestone — 

Labor __. 

Steam 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools _. 

Miscellaaeous  and  general  works  exf>ense-. 

General. expense 

Relining  and  renewals — 

Depreciation™ 


Total- 


Price. 


$3.97 
3.37 


Oost  per 

ton 
pig  iron. 


$7.30 
3.89 
.43 
.77 
.12 
.16 
.13 
.28 
.36 
.18 


The  item  of  labor  does  not  include,  for  much  of  the  tonnage,  the  labor  in 
unloading  raw  materials  and  in  producing  steam,  which  some  companies  include 
in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  in  the  item  "  steam." 

The  tonnage  covers  93  per  cent  of  the  Bessemer  pig  iron  made  in  the  United 
States  during  the  period. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Washington^  December  17^  1908. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  am 
sending  sheets,  showing  costs  and  profits  on  steel  billets,  both  of  the 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  basic. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  my  letter  of  December  14,  transmitting 
profits  and  costs  on  steel  rails,  there  are  two  sets  of  figures  here, 
secured  from  two  totally  different  sources,  and  therefore  valuable 
as  checks  on  each  other  and  as  showing  their  genei'al  accuracy.  The 
figures  in  the  first  table  herewith  submitted  are  taken  from  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the. companies  examined.  The  figures  in 
the  second  table  are  taken  from  the  cost  sheets  of  those  companies. 
The  figures  in  the  first  are  combined  for  Bessemer  and  open-hearth 
steel,  giving  a  total  average  cost  for  five  years,  for  all  companies 
represented,  of  $20.60  per  ton. 

The  figures  for  the  second  set  are  divided  according  to  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  steel,  but  if  the  two  are  averaged  up  on  a  weighted 
average  that  average  of  cost  will  differ  only  about  13  cents  per  ton 
from  the  average  cost  given  in  the  first  set.  This  discrepancy  is 
extremely  small  when  the  vastness  of  the  transactions  is  considered 
and  the  enormous  number  of  figures  which  had  to  be  consulted.  It 
would  have  been  remarkable  if  there  had  not  been  a  discrepancy,  and 
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the  fact  that  it  exists  shows  the  genuineness  of  the  figures,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  small  shows  that  they  must  be  substantially  accurate. 
While  these  results  are  comprised  in  comparatively  few  figures, 
they  are  the  results  of  a  great  amount  of  work — practically  10  or  12 
men  for  nearly  a  year-^and  cover  all  the  large  companies,  practically 
all  the  Bessemer  ingots  produced  in  the  country  and  more  than  75 
per  cent  of  the  open-hearth  ingots  for  the  period  used. 
Very  respectfully, 

Herbert  Knox  Smith, 
Hon.  Sekeno  E.  Payne,  Commissioner, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives, 


Steel  billets — Cost  of  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  billets,  sold  and  used 

at  a  profit. 


1902 

1903 

1904.- 

1905 

1906 


TotaL. 


Produced  for  sale  or  for  uae  at  a  profit. 


Tons. 


3t  per, 
.on. 


Amount. 


2,565.081         ^.73  I      $55,735,789.47 


2,119,275 
2.697,870 
4.365,583 
4.881,728 


23.01 
19.34  I 
19.19 

20.93  : 


4a,7rj8,654.92 
52,187,831.98 
83,776,622.37 
102,153,273.45 


16.629,540 


20.60  ,      342,612,-072.19 


Sold. 


Tons. 


I  Price  per 
I     ton. 


978,386  I 

628.070  ; 

870.829  i 

1.414.638 

1.8?l,3n6  , 


$26.33 
28.55 
20.59 
21.95 
25.68 


5,273,319  I        24.30 


Profit  pet 
ton. 


$4.62 
6.01 
1.26 
2.85 
4.48 


3.60 


Final  commercial  cost. 


Tons  produced 

Pig  Iron  and  scrap.. 
Waste 


Cost  of  pig  Iron  and  scrap  in  billets. 

Variation  In  cost  ingots 

Labor 

Manganese  and  fluxes 

Fuel - 

Steam.. 

Molds-. _ 

Rolls.. 


Materials  in  repair  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense- 
General  expenpe 

Open-bearth  rebuilding 

Depreciation , , 


Total  cost 


Large 

Bessemer 

billets. 


17.908,033 


$14.84 
1.95 


16.29 
.36 
1.18 
.37 
.87 
.49 
.16 
.08 
.27 
.17 
.29 
.10 


.10 


Large  basic 

open-hearth 

billets. 


13,422,740 


$13.78 
1.64 


15.42 
.06 
1.58 
.59 
.94 
.87 
.17 
.04 
.47 
.36 
.39 
.13 
.24 
.11 


20.18  I 


20.87 


Note. — ^The  difference  of  $0.3.3  between  the  average  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  $14.01, 
and  that  used  for  Bessemer  billet  Ingots  is  due  to  variation  in  cost  of  excess  tonnage, 
and  to  freight  on  some  of  the  pig  iron.  This  figure,  $14.01,  here  referred  to  was  shown 
on  the  cost  sheets  of  rails  already  transmitted  to  the  committee  by  my  letter  of  December 
14,  1908. 

The  differences  of  $0.36  on  account  of  the  variation  in  cost  of  Bessemer  and  of  $0.06 
in  cost  of  O.  H.  ingots  ig  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  only  a  portion  of  the  ingots  made 
was  used  for  large  billets,  and  the  average  price  at  which  this  portion  was  used  differed 
by  that  much  from  the  average  cost  of  all  ingots. 

The  item  of  labor  does  not  include,  for  much  of  the  tonnage,  the  labor  in  unloading  raw 
materials  and  in  producing  steam,  which  some  companies  include  in  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  and  in  the  item  "  steam." 

Only  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  tonnage  of  Bessemer  and  O.  IT.  billets  covered  by  the 
cost  sneets  appears  in  the  tonnage  of  billets  sold  or  used  at  a  profit,  the  remainder  having 
been  used  without  profit  in  making  other  products. 

Because  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  used  no  report  of  the  total  tonnage  of  steel 
billets  produced  in  the  United  States  is  made,  but  the  cost  sheets  obtained  for  Bessemer 
ingots  cover  practically  all,  and  of  open-hearth  ingots  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the 
production  of  the  country  for  the  period. 
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COMPARATIVK  COSTS  AND  PROFITS. 

Coats, 

Bessemer  billets  (any  company  for  any  year)  : 

Lowest  cost   (1905) $17.43 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  this  cost  ($17.43)  was  merely 
the  cost  for  steel  sold.  But  about  nine  times  as  much  more  steel 
was  made  and  used  by  this  same  company  at  a  cost  of  $18.26, 
which  is  perhaps  a  fairer  and  certainly  a  more  significant  figure. 

Highest  cost  under  normal  conditions  (1903)l 24.  95 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  were  some  costs  still  higher  for 
certain  companies,  but  these  were  companies  apparently  just  be- 
ginning operations  and  are  not  fairly  representative. 
Open-hearth  basic  billets: 

Lowest  cost    (1905) 18.24 

Highest  cost  (1903) 29.04 

Profits, 

Bessemer : 

Lowest   profit    (1906) 0.62 

Average  profit  (1906) 3.71 

Open-hearth  basic: 

Lowest  profit  (1906) i 4.90 

Average  profit  (1906) 5.42 

As  pointed  out  in  a  note  above,  it  has  been  generally  attempted  to  give  figures 
that  are  fairly  representative,  and  not  those  of  companies  whose  conditions,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  are  abnormal,  either  as  dealing  in  some  special  product 
or  having  just  started,  etc.  It  has  been  assumed  that  what  the  committee  de- 
sired were  figures  which  would  represent  different  businesses  of  Importance  car- 
ried on  under  general  conditions. 
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MY  EXPEEIENCE  WITH,  AND  VIEWS  UPON,  THE  TAEIFF. 

[By    Andrew    Carnegie.     Copyright,    1008,    by    the    Century    Company.     This    article    is 
reprinted  from  the  Century  Magazine  for  December,  1908,  by  permission.] 

In  1870  the  writer  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  as  an  iron  and 
ssteel  manufactured  to  be  called  into  counsel  with  his  older  friends 
in  the  business,  the  directors  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  then 
led  by  Mr.  Swank,  who  still  keeps  watch  and  ward  as  secretary.  He 
attended  to  tariff  legislation  as  of  vital  importance  to  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  then  in  its  infancy. 

Our  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Rail  Works  were  not  started  until  after 
the  tariff  of  that  year  was  passed.  The  duty  on  rails  was  then  fixed 
at  $28  per  ton,  the  cost  of  foreign  rails  being  about  $100 ;  so  that  the 
duty  was,  say,  28  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  was  not  then  excessive. 

Upon  repeated  visits  to  England  I  anxiously  watched  the  progress 
of  the  Bessemer  process,  and  saw  it  emerge  from  the  experimental 
stage  to  undoubted  success.  Several  pioneers  in  America  began  too 
soon. 

Ward,  at  Detroit,  was  the  first,  followed  by  Griswold,  of  Troy; 
then  came  the  Pennsylvania  Steel,  the  Freedom,  followed  by  the 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  the  Cambria,  the  Joliet,  and  the  Bethlehem 
works,  the  latter  under  the  Nestor  of  steel  superintendents,  John 
Fritz,  still  with  us,  and  known  to  all  as  "  Uncle  John." 

All  of  these  had  their  manufacturing  troubles,  as  pioneers  usually 
have  who  attempt  the  task  of  introducing  new  processes  in  countries 
with  conditions  necessarily  differing  from  those  under  which  success 
has  been  attained.  Not  one  of  these  concerns  escaped  financial  em- 
barrassment. Several  were  reorganized,  and  two  were  sold  by  the 
sheriff.  » 

The  bold  men  who  ventured  upon  the  manufacture  of  steel,  often 
denounced  as  "  robbers  under  the  tariff,"  are  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  having  served"  their  country  well.  Few  of  them  lived  to  receive 
proper  return  for  their  enterprise. 

When  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the  Bessemer  process  fairly 
launched,  and  became  acquainted  with  Bessemer  himself  and  the  lead- 
ing steel  manufacturers  of  Britain  in  1875,  I  was  ready  to  take  the 
plunge  into  steel.  But  none  of  my  partners  in  the  business  was 
then  willing  to  take  the  risk.  But  soon  after  our  success  they  agreed 
to  amalgamate  the  two  branches.  Even  when  we  ventured  into  steel 
manufacture  it  required  some  faith  in  our  star.  It  was  not  a  task  for 
timid  men. 

The  Edgar  Thomson  Works  beat  the  record  in  one  particular ;  it 
certainly  was  the  first  Bessemer  steel  concern  to  make  a  profit  during 
the  first  month's  run.    We  figured  $11,000  to  the  good  in  the  starting 
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month — a  bright  omen  for  the  future.  We  owed  this  to  one  of  the 
most  original  characters  the  steel  industry  has  revealed,  Capt.  Bill 
Jones.  He  refused  partnership,  which  entailed  financial  responsi- 
bility, but  would  have  made  him  a  millionaire,  declaring  that  he  was 
no  business  man  and  had  troubles  enough  managing  the  works. 
"  Just  give  me  a  thundering  salary,"  was  his  decision. 

Our  competitors  in  steel-rail  manufacture  regarded  our  temerity 
with  something  bordering  on  contempt,  knowing  the  long  and  serious 
trials  through  which  they  had  passed  before  their  works  produced 
marketable  product.    They  decided  to  ignore  us. 

Steel  rails  were  made  only  in  small  amounts  and  by  a  few  mills. 
All  had  enough  to  do;  there  was 'no  competition.  Railroads,  the 
only  customers,  amicably  agreed  with  makers  upon  fixed  prices,  as 
they  do  still.  Boycotted  by  the  established  makers,\there  was  nothing 
for  us  but  quietly  to  find  distant  customers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  who  were  willing  to  try  our  rails  at  certain,  or  rather  very 
"  uncertain,"  prices.  We  sold  what  was  then  considered  by  our  com- 
petitors an  enormous  quantity.  My  recollection  is  that  the  Cambria 
Works  boasted  of  4,000  tons  in  one  month;  to-day  60,000,  all  from 
one  set  of  rolls,  is  not  unusual. 

When  our  appearance  as  a  seller  came  to  the  notice  of  the  regular 
makers,  we  were  invited  to  a  conference,  and  thereafter  graciously 
recognized.  They  were  grievously  shocked  when  they  found  that  we 
had  already  booked  for  that  year  more  tonnage  than  all  of  them 
combined.  In  all  important  conferences  the  Edgar  Thomson  Works 
thereafter  had  a  representative,  and  in  this  way  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  tariff  question. 

My  views  upon  this  important  subject,  which  I  still  hold  as  firmly 
as  ever  and  have  never  changed,  had  been  formed  by  Adam  Smith, 
who  was  not  the  bigoted  "  free  trader  "  he  is  generally  supposed  to  . 
have  been,  and  by  John  Stuart  Mill's  celebrated  paragraph,  which 
sums  up  the  matter.*  Mention  of  that  recalls  an  incident.  When 
dining  in  Birmingham  with  a  few  friends  in  the  early  seventies, 
John  Bright  being  one,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  explain  to  the  com- 

oin  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (Vol.  II,  pages  487-488),  Jolin  Stuart 
Mill  says:  "The  only  case  in  which,  on  mere  principles  of  political  economy, 
protecting  duties  can  be  defensible  is  wjien  they  are  imposed  temporarily  (espe- 
cially in  a  young  and  rising  nation)  in  hopes  of  naturalizing  a  foreign  industry, 
in  itself  perfectly  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  The  superiority 
of  one  country  over  another  in  a  branch  of  production  often  arises  only  from 
having  begun  it  sooner.  There  may  be  no  inherent  advantage  on  one  part  or 
disadvantage  on  the  other,  but  only  a  present  superiority  of  acquired  skill  and 
experience.  A  country  which  has  this  skill  and  experience  yet  to  acquire  may 
in  other  respects  be  better  adapted  to  the  production  than  those  which  were 
earlier  in  the  field;  and,  besides,  it  is  a  just  remark  that  nothing  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  promote  improvements  in  any  branch  of  production  than  its  trial 
under  a  new  set  of  conditions.  But  it  can  not  be  expected  that  individuals 
should,  at  their  own  risk,  or  rather  to  their  certain  loss,  introduce  a  new  manu- 
facture and  bear  the  burden  of  carrying  it  on  until  the  producers  have  been 
educated  up  to  the  level  of  those  with  whom  the  processes  are  traditional.  A 
protecting  duty,  continued  for  a  reasonable  time,  will  sometimes  be  the  least 
inconvenient  mode  in  which  the  nation  can  tax  itself  for  the  support  of  such  an 
experiment.  But  the  protection  should  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  there  is 
good  ground  of  assurance  that  the  industry  which  it  fosters  will  after  a  time  be 
able  to  dispense  with  it.  Nor  should  the  domestic  producers  ever  be  allowed  to 
expect  that  it  will  be  continued  to  them  beyond  the  time  strictly  necessary  for 
a  fair  trial  of  what  they  are  capable  of  accomplishing." 
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pany  how  any  educated  man  in  America  could  favor  a  tariff.  This 
was  rather  embarrassing  for  a  young  and,  I  may  truly  add,  then  a 
most  modest  man ;  but  I  did  my  best,  winding  up  with  Mill's  para- 
graph, which  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  best  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and 
sell  in  the  dearest  market,  but  until  the  resources  of  a  new,  undevel- 
oped country  be  tested,  it  can  not  be  known  which  will  be  the  cheap- 
est producer,  and  a  protective  duty  for  a  time  to  encourage  capital 
and  sldll  to  test  this  was  permissible.  Bright  immediately  said  that 
the  harm  done  by  Mill  by  that  paragraph  was  greater  than  all  the 
good  done  by  what  he  had  ever  written. 

The  prices  for  steel  rails  charged  Americans  by  foreign  manufac- 
turers before  rails  were  produced  at  home  were  $166  per  ton  in  1867, 
$158  in  1868,  $132  in  1869.  For  two  years  they  fell  to  $107  and 
$102,  but  in  1873  and  1874  they  rose  again  to  $112  and  $120. 

When  Mr.  Blaine  was  with  us  in  London  in  1888  he  attended  a 
dinner  at  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  present  and  the  tariff  question 
naturally  came  up.  Mr.  Chamberlain  remarked  that  "  Carnegie 
was  a  good  fellow,  and  we  all  liked  him,  but  still  he  didn't  see  why  the 
United  States  should  present  him  with  $28  per  ton  protection  upon 
his  steel  rails."  This  brought  laughter  and  applause.  When  quiet 
was  restored,  Mr.  Blaine  replied :  '^We  don't  look  at  it  in  quite  that 
way.  I  am  interested  in  railroads,  and  before  we  put  on  that  tariff 
we  had  to  pay  you  $100  per  ton  for  steel  rails.  Just  before  we  sailed 
our  board  Dought  a  large  amount  from  Carnegie,  and  he  charged  us 
only  $30.  I  guess  if  '^e  had  not  put  on  that  tariff  you  would  still 
be  charging  us  $100." 

After  the  laughter  subsided,  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  president  of  the 
Scotland  Steel  Company,  exclaimed :  "  Yes ;  $100  per  ton ;  we  all 
held  to  that  price,  and  could  have  got  it  to-day  if  Carnegie  and  others 
hadn't  interfered." 

Mr.  Blaine  said,  "  Mr.  Chamberlain,  I  don't  think  you  have  made 
much  by  this  frank  confession." 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  "  how  could  I,  with  Sir  Charles 
sitting  there  giving  me  away?" 

Our  tariff  policy  previous  to  the  war  was  the  football  of  parties 
and  far  too  uncertain  to  induce  prudent  men  to  invest  capital  in  new 
enterprises,  especially  in  those  requiring  so  much  experimental  work 
as  new  branches  of  manufacturing.  The  civil  war  put  an  end  to  all 
this.  Our  experience  in  that  contest  convinced  not  only  the  members 
of  the  Republican  party,  but  also,  fortunately  for  our  country,  a  large 
number  of  potent  Democrats,  that  we  could  no  longer  depend  upon 
Europe  for  our  supplies  of  iron  and  steel. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  demand  for  these  indispensable  articles 
was  imperious.  We  had  instantly  to  get  large  supplies  of  both.  The 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  others  promptly  sent  agents  abroad 
to  buy  up  all  that  could  be  had,  and  through  this  wise  policy  disaster 
was  averted.  The  escape  of  the  Alabama  and  other  privateers 
brought  home  to  reasonable  men  the  fact  that  we  must  have  a  home 
supply  of  all  material  needed  for  our  national  safety.  Hence  the 
leading  steel  and  iron  people  were  called  to  Washington,  a  satisfac- 
tory protective  policy  promptly  agreed  upon,  and  the  "  Schenck  " 
tariff  passed.  The  same  Congress  (in  July,  1870)  also  repealed  the 
income  tax. 
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This  action  committed  the  Republican  party  to  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection, and  the  tariff  remained  in  force  undisturbed  for  thirteen 
Jreaif ,  but  an  almost  equally  important  point  gained  was  that  many 
eading  Democrats  also  favored  it.  Thus  the. protective  tariff  now 
became  for  the  first  time  a  national  policy,  and  this  gave  capitalists 
the  assurance  of  continuity. 

The  steel-rail  industry,  thus  assured  of  a  period  of  protection, 
developed  rapidly.  In  1882,  twelve  years  after  the  tariff  began,  it 
reached  an  output  of  1,187,770  tons.  Kepeated  attempts  to  repeal  or 
reduce  duties  were  made,  notably  in  1876,  1878,  and  1883,  the  Demo- 
crats having  control  of  the  House  in  these  years.  That  the  protective 
policy  was  no  longer  a  party  question  was  conclusively  proved,  since 
all  of  these  attempts  were  defeated  by  the  aid  of  Democratic  votes, 
one  being  that  of  Mr.  Randall,  Democratic  Speaker  of  the  House. 

In  the  effort  of  1883,  to  defeat  a  proposal  that  the  duty  upon  steel 
rails  be  reduced  at  one  step  from  $28  to  $10  per  ton,  I  visited  Wash- 
ington, not  to  oppose  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  but  to  urge  that  it 
should  be  made  more  gradually.  The  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  then 
in  Congress  and  a  power  in  the  Democratic  party,  as  well  as  an  iron 
and  steel  manufacturer,  counseled  moderation,  and  there  was  little 
opposition  to  the  smaller  yet  important  reduction  which  we  proposed, 
namely,  from  $28  to  $17  per  ton,  equal  to  39  per  cent  reduction.  In 
1884  the  Democrats  attempted  to  pass  another  reduction  bill,  but 
were  defeated  by  their  own  members,  no  fewer  than  40  Democrats 
in  the  House  voting  against  the  measure. 

The  protective  policy  had  full  swing  until  1890,  when  the  McKin- 
ley  bill  was  passed,  "reople  generally  think  of  this  bill  as  highly 
protective ;  on  the  contrary,  it  reduced  the  duty  on  steel  rails,  beams, 
and  all  structural  shapes,  nails,  forgings,  etc.,  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  which  I  strongly  advocated ;  but  for  the  first  time  it  also  gave 
adequate  protection  to  the  tin-plate  industry,  which  previously  had 
na  existence  in  America,  one  experiment  having  failed  through  pres- 
sure of  foreign  competition.  Now  it  is  firmly  established.  Another 
feature  of  the  McKinley  bill  was  novel.  It  provided  that  99  per  cent 
of  the  duty  should  be  refunded  upon  foreign  iron  and  steel  used  in 
manufacturing  articles  for  export.  This  gave  American  manufac- 
turers all  the  benefits  of  free  trade  in  their  contests  with  foreign 
manufacturers  through  the  world,  and  should  be  a  feature  in  all 
future  tariffs.  All  things  considered,  the  McKinley  bill  was  the 
wisest  tariff  reform  measure  ever  framed. 

AH  this  proves  that  President  McKinley  belonged  to  our  school 
of  protectionists,  strong  when  protection  is  needed,  but  equally  strong 
in  abolishing  unnecessary  duties.  If  alive  to-day,  I  am  certain  he 
would  approve  the  policy  recommended  in  these  pages.  We  labored 
long  together  to  develop  and  guard  our  own  resources,  and  now  the 
time  has  come  when  most  of  these  can  and  should  stand  upon  their 
own  feet  and  conquer. 

Upon  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  election,  in  1892,  Democratic  rule 
came  in  again,  followed  by  distrust  regarding  the  tariff.  In  1894  the 
Wilson  bill  was  introduced.  As  expected,  it  proved  to  be  of  the  most 
drastic  character  and  alarmed  conservative  reformers  like  myself. 
It  became  necessary  to  modify  the  measure  in  many  respects  ir  sev- 
eral of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  were  not  to  be 
sacrificed.    I  visited  Washington  and  did  what  I  could  to  obtain  a 
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measure  which,  while  lowering  duties  generally  and  decidedly,  would 
nevertheless  enable  manufacturers  in  all  classes  to  continue  work. 

To  two  Democrats  belong  the  chief  credit  of  defeating  the  revolu- 
tionary features  of  the  Wilson  bill — Senator  Gorman,  Denaocratic 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  Governor  Flower,  of  New  York,  an  influen- 
tial leader  in  the  House.  With  these  two  gentlemen  my  relations  had 
long  been  intimate.  Few  men  have  enjoyed  for  as  many  years  as 
Senator  Gorman  did  the  confidence  of  his  party  as  its  leader  and  of 
the  Senate  as  a  whole.  Wise,  moderate,  honest,  he  led  his  party  with 
consunamate  address.  When  we  met  in  Washington  upon  this  serious 
business  I  found  him  quite  satisfied  that  the  proposed  bill  would 
injure  some  of  our  industries.  After  several  conferences,  he  finally 
said  to  me :  "  I  can  afford  to  oppose  this  bill  and  beat  the  President, 
but  I  can  not  afford  to  oppose  and  be  beaten  by  him.  Now,  if  the 
Republican  party  will  stand  firm  for  a  measure  that  carries  great  re- 
ductions of  duties — remember,  great  reductions  we  must  have,  espe- 
ijially  upon  iron  and  steel — I  can  carry  a  reasonable  bill.  Our  people 
nave  little  confidence  in  the  rei)resentatives  of  manufacturing  inter- 
ests. All  of  these  clamor  against  any  measure  that  touches  their 
pockets ;  but  if  you  will  make  out  a  schedule  of  reductions  in  duties 
which  you  assure  us  can  be  made  without  injury  to  American  indus- 
tries— for  I  don't  want  to  injure  one  of  these  any  more  than  you  do — 
I  can  carry  enough  of  our  people  with  me  who  are  good  Ainericans 
and  feel  as  I  do."  He  kindly  added  that  in  testifying  before  commit- 
tees I  had  gained  their  confidence,  and  as  I  had  always  been  reason- 
able nnd  had  agreed  to  reductions  in  the  past,  his  people  would  accept 
my  list.  "  But,  remember,"  he  said,  "  there  must  he  heavy  reduc- 
tions." 

Then  I  met  Governor  Flower,  and  he  was  emphatic.  "  I  am  as 
sound  a  protectionist  as  you  are,"  he  said,  "  and  would  not  vote  for  a 
reduction  of  duty  that  would  injure  one  American  industry;  and  I 
believe  this  Wilson  bill  would  do  so." 

These  men  represented  a  sufiicient  number  of  JDemocratic  Members 
who,  combined  with  Republicans,  insured  the  adoption  of  a  less  revo- 
lutionary measure.  I  made  and  submitted  a  list  reducing  the  duties 
about  one-third  upon  articles  of  iron  and  steel.  This  was  accepted  as 
thorough  but  judicious,  and  became  a  law.  Meeting  Senator  Gorman 
afterwards,  he  laughingly  explained :  "  I  carried  every  one  of  your 
figures  but  one.  I  had  to  submit  to  free  cotton  ties  to  secure  two  Sen- 
ators whom  I  did  not  wish  to  lose." 

In  this  struggle  that  wise,  practical  Senator,  the  Hon.  Stephen  B. 
Elkins,  was  a  power,  supported  as  he  was  by  his  father-in-law.  Sen- 
ator Davis,  a  leading  Democrat.  Both  Senator  Elkins  and  I  were 
lectured  severely  by  the  extreme  protectionists,  as  also  by  the  editor 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  protection  organs,  for  yielding  and  agreeing 
to  reduce  duties  so  much,  but  we  survived.  Qur  party,  however,  did 
not  enthusiastically  approve  some  of  the  large  reductions  made.  At 
all  events,  the  election  of  President  McKinley  in  1896  resulted  in  a 
special  session,  called  two  days  after  his  inauguration  (March  4, 
1897),  which  resulted  in  our  present  Dingley  tariff,  restoring  part  of 
the  reductions.  After  eleven  years  this  is  now  to  be  superseded  by 
another. 

Much  water  has  run  under  the  bridges  since  then.^  Many  changes 
have  occurred,  and  hence  many  changes  can  be  judiciously  made  in 
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the  tariff.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this ;  but  on  the  other  hand  I 
have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  conditions  have  changed  so 
greatly  in  the  interval  that  the  tariff  should  now  be  viewed  from  a 
new  standpoint. 

The  writer  assumes  that  a  decided  majority  of  our  voters  are 
agreed — 

First.  That  it  is  advisable  for  new  countries  to  encourage  capital 
bjr  protective  duties  when  seen  to  be  necessary  to  develop  new  indus- 
tries. 

Second.  That  after  full  and  exhaustive  trials,  if  success  be  not 
finally  attained,  such  protection  should  cease,  except  as  noted  here- 
under. 

Third.  That  should  the  experiment  succeed,  protection  becomes  un- 
necessary, and  should  steadily  but  gradually  be  abolished,  provided 
that  the  home  supply  of  any  article  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
national  safety  shall  not  thereby  be  endangered. 

So  much  for  the  doctrine  of  protection.  That  there  is  a  cult  who 
regard  that  doctrine  as  sacroscant  and  everlasting,  none  knows  better 
than  the  writer;  but  its  members  are  few  and  not  likely  to  increase, 
since  our  country  has  admittedly  developed  and  gained  and  is  to  con- 
tinue gaining  manufacturing  supremacy  in  one  department  after 
another  until  it  reaches  a  position  where  free  trade  in  manufactures 
would  be  desirable  for  it,  all  the  markets  of  the  world  open  to  her,  and 
hers  to  the  world.  Our  difficulty  will  then  be  to  get  other  nations  to 
agree  to  free  trade. 

There  will  remain  importations  of  foreign  luxuries,  which  should 
be  still  heavily  taxed  for  revenue,  not  protection;  the  aim  being  to 
levy  the  tax  thsrt  would  produce  the  greatest  revenue  from  luxuries. 
This  would  not  seriously  affect  the  producer  since  the  buyer  pays  all 
duties,  and  demand  would  not  be  greatly  affected  by  the  higher  price, 
since  only  the  rich  use  them. 

We  have  already  become  by  far  the  greatest  of  all  manufacturing 
nations.  Our  "infant  industries"  of  the  past  have,  reached  ma- 
turity, and,  speaking  generally,  are  now  quite  able  to  protect  them- 
selves. The  puling  infant  in  the  nurse's  arms  that  Congress  in  1871 
nursed  so  tenderly  will  appear  next  year  before  its  guardian  as  the 
stalwart  champion  who  has  conquered  competitors  m  many  fields, 
thus  proving  himself  worthy  of  the  protection  bestowed  upon  him 
in  his  youth,  and  fully  vindicating  the  protective  policy  pursued. 

AVhile  the  tariff,  as  a  whole,  even  to-day  has  ceased  to  be  pri- 
marily beneficial  as  a  measure  of  protection,  it  has  become  of  vast 
importance  from  the  standpoint  of  revenue,  and  it  is  to  this  feature 
I  bespeak  the  special  attention  of  readers  of  all  parties,  for  duties 
upon  imports,  not  for  protection,  but  for  needed  revenue,  should  not 
become  a  party  question.  Reasonable  men  of  all  parties  may  be  ex- 
pected to  approve  this  plan  of  obtaining  revenue. 

That  the  huge  industrial  combinations  of  bur  time  tend  to  enlarge 
the  unfair  inequalities  which  existed  even  before  their  day  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth  will  not  be  questioned ;  that  it  is  desirable  the 
contrast  between  the  new  cult  of  multimillionaires  and  the  laborers 
should  be  lessened  by  every  available  means  will  also  be  generally 
accepted.  The  tariff  is  to-day  a  potent  engine  for  this  purpose,  and 
it  can  be  made  even  more  so. 
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The  following  should  be  carefully  considered  by  intelligent  men  of 
all  parties.  The  amount  of  revenue  from  our  imports  m  1906  was 
$292,000,000;  the  last  fiscal  year  (1907)  it  increased  14  per  cent^ 
to  $332,000,000,  exactly  one-half  of  the  total  national  revenue, 
$663,000,000. 

Among  the  duties  collected  in  1906  (the  details  for  1907  have  not 
yet  been  published)  were  the  following: 

Duties  coUected  upon — 

Cotton  manufactures $33, 349, 000 

Leather  manufactures 5, 073, 000 

Silk  manufactures 17, 351, 000 

Wood  manufactures 4, 143, 000 

Wool  manufactures 6, 700, 000 

Stone  and  china  ware 7, 542, 000 

Fibers 18, 900, 000 

Fruits  and  nuts 6, 550, 000 

Glass 3, 837, 000 

Furs 1, 780, 000 

Jewelry 3, 523, 000 

Malt  liquors 1, 507, 000 

Spirits,  distilled 6, 555, 000 

Oils 1, 622, 000 

Wines 5, 464, 000 

Toys,  dolls,  etc 2, 065, 000 

Tobacco 23, 927, 000 

Raw  wool,  camel  and  goat  hair,  alpaca,  etc 39, 068, 000 


188, 956, 000 

adding  14  per  cent  increase  for  1907,  a  total  of,  say,  $216,000,000. 

Here  we  have  $216,000,000  out  of  a  total  of  $332,000,000  collected 
upon  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  who  alone  use  foreign  articles  to  any 
extent. 

This  general  statement  may,  and  probably  will,  be  disputed  by 
agents  of  foreign  manufacturers,  claimmg  that  the  poor  do  use  several 
of  the  articles  named  to  some  extent.  Some  of  the  wool  imported, 
for  instance,  may  go  into  inferior  cloth  used  by  the  poor;  so  with 
other  articles.  But,  notwithstanding  all  that  can  justlj  be  urged  of 
this  nature,  the  indisputable  fact  will  remain  that  with  trifling,  if 
any,  exceptions,  these  imported  articles  are  used  almost  exclusively 
by  the  rich  or  well-to-do. 

Two  articles  of  domestic  production  yielded  all  except  $2,000,000 
of  the  internal  taxes,  which  were  in  1907,  $269,000,000. 

Liquors  (wines,  whisky,  and  beer) $215,000,000 

Tobacco 52, 000, 000 


267, 000, 000 

The  workman  who  neither  drinks  nor  smokes  is  thus  virtually  free 
from  national  taxation  either  through  tariff  or  internal  revenue,  ex- 
cept upon  sugar,  which  is  the  only  important  imported  taxed  article 
of  general  consumption  by  rich  and  poor  alike.  In  1901  this  tax 
yielded  $52,500,000.  It  is  protective,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  home 
supply  from  the  beet  root,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recently 
informed  the  writer,  that  he  hopes  to  succeed.  Last  year  we  manu- 
factured 500,000  tons,  one-fifth  of  our  consumption,  and  the  growth 
of  beets  is  increasing  yearly.  A  few  years  should  determine  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  this  experiment. 
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The  difference  between  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and 
France  and  Germany  on  the  other  is  that  the  former  supplies  its  own 
food  products  and  taxes  chiefly  imported  luxuries  used  by  the  rich 
(sugar  excepted),  while  the  latter  must  import  food  products  which 
are  consumed  by  both  rich  and  poor;  hence  in  France  and  Germany 
tariff  duties  imposed  upon  food  to  protect  their  own  agriculturists 
reach  the  masses  and  must  be  paid  by  them.  For  instance,  in  1905 
Germany  imported  articles  for  consumption  valued  at  no  less  than 
$512,000,000.  In  1905  France  imported  food  products  valued  at 
$156,000,000. 

In  1905  customs  duties  yielded f  89,  000,000 

Internal  taxes,  sugar 28, 000, 000 

Internal  taxes,  tobacco  monopoly 90,000,000 

Internal  taxes,  matches 10, 000, 000 

217, 000,  000 

All  classes  consumed  these  articles,  hence  the  duties  upon  them  tax 
the  poor. 

Britain  does  not  levy  duties  upon  imported  grain  products,  but 
taxes  other  articles,  as  follows : 

In  1906: 

Tobacco $65, 000, 000 

Tea 34, 000, 000 

Sugar 31, 000. 000 

Coffee,  cocoa,  etc 3,500,000 

Excise  (Internal)  taxes  upon  whisky  and  beer 147,000,000 

Total 280, 500, 000 

These  articles  are  consumed  by  rich  and  poor;  but  what  we  have 
said  in  regard  to  our  tariff  applies  in  great  part  to  the  British — 
those  who  neither  smoke  nor  drink  pay  little  taxation.  The  tax 
upon  sugar  has  been  reduced  one-half  this  year,  and  Britain  does 
well  to  tax  liquor  heavily,  for  intemperance  is  her  greatest  evil;  it 
would  be  better  if  the  excise  taxes  were  increased;  the  tobacco  tax  is 
already  very  high.  So  also  with  America,  if  higher  taxes  can  be 
collected  without  leading  to  illicit  distillation,  fi  is  believed  that 
we  can  npw  safely  increase  the  tax  upon  domestic  liquors  and  tobacco. 
By  all  means  let  the  experiment  be  made,  for  these  are  articles  hurtful 
to  the  people. 

Thus  does  the  American  tariff,  in  happy  contrast  to  others,  almost 
exempt  the  poor  and  heavily  tax  the  rich,  just  as  it  should,  for  it  is 
they  who  have  the  ability  to  pay  as  required  by  the  highest  economic 
authority. 

We  have  shown  a  revenue  of  $216, 000, 000  collected  yearly  upon 
the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  without  being  seriously  felt. 

The  excited  free  trader  is  often  found  declaiming  against  these 
heavv  duties  and  others  of  the  same  class.  To  his  appeals  Congress 
should  turn  a  deaf  ear  and  rather  increase  than  reduce  them,  not  as  a 
protective  but  as  a  revenue  measure.  That  they  could  be  advanced 
in  most  cases  without  materially  reducing  consumption  is  highly 
probable,  since  the  rich  will  have  what  is  desirable  or  fashionable 
regardless  of  a  small  increase  in  cost.  The  experiment  should  be 
made  and  on  no  account  should  the  Representative,  having  the  inter- 
ests of  the  masses  at  heart,  agree  to  one  iota  of  reduction  upon  any  of 
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these  or  other  luxuries,  for  in  no  other  way  can  the  wealthy  classes  so 
surely  be  made  to  pay  so  great  a  sum  toward  the  support  of  the 
Government. 

This  is  sound  and  fair  policy,  for  the  man  who  has  no  more  income 
than  sufficient  to  meet  the  physical  wants  of  himself  and  those  de- 
pendent upon  him  should  be  considered  as  not  having  ability  to  pay 
any  taxation  whatever,  just  as  the  humble  homestead  is  exempt  from 
safe  under  a  mortgage  or  the  small  income  is  exempt  under  taxes  upon 
incomes  in  countries  laboring  under  that  burden.  Adam  Smith's 
dictum  is  in  these  memorable  words:  "The  subjects  of  every  state 
ought  to  contribute  toward  the  support  of  the  government,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities;  that  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  state."  Every  legislator  should  bear  these  words  in  mind. 
This  is  the  feature  of  the  tariff  in  which  the  great  mass  of  our  work- 
ing people  is  most  deeply  interested. 

Virtually,  as  we  have  seen,  the  working  classes  of  America  who 
neither  drmk  nor  smoke  are  exempt  from  national  taxation,  sugar 
excepted.  So  are  the  British,  who,  however,  are  still  taxed  upon  tea, 
coffee,  and  chocolate.  They  are  vastly  better  off  in  this  respect  than 
the  German  working  classes,  who,  in  addition,  have  a  tax  upon  im- 
ported food,  which  also  raises  the  prices  of  the  home-grown  food 
supply. 

The  next  Congress  dealing  with  the  tariff  will  probably  be  inclined 
at  first  to  reduce  duties  all  round  and  perhaps  to  abolish  some,  but 
its  first  care  should  be  to  maintain  present  duties,  and  even  in  some 
cases  to  increase  them,  upon  all  articles  used  almost  exclusively  by  the 
rich,  and  this  not  for  protection  but  for  revenue,  not  drawn  from  the 
workers  but  from  the  rich.  That  is  the  first  and  prime  duty  of  Con- 
gress. We  should  not  forget  that  government  expenditures  have  in- 
creased enormously  in  recent  years  and  that  additional  revenue  is 
required. 

Its  second  duty  is  to  reduce  duties  greatly  upon  manufactured 
articles  and  to  abolish  entirely  those  no  longer  needed. 

The  writer  has  cooperated  in  making  several  reductions  as  steel 
manufacturers  became  able  to  bear  reductions.  To-day  they  need 
no  protection,  unless  perhaps  in  some  new  specialties  unknown  to  the 
writer,  because  steel  is  now  produced  cheaper  here  than  anywhere 
else,  notwithstanding  the  higher  wages  paid  per  man.  Not  a  ton  of 
steel  is  produced  in  the  world  at  as  small  an  outlay  for  labor  as  in  our 
own  country.  Our  coke,  coal,  and  iron  ores  are  much  cheaper,  be- 
cause more  easily  obtained  and  transported,  and  our  output  per  man 
is  so  much  greater,  owing  chiefly  to  the  large  standardized  orders 
obtainable  only  upon  our  continent;  the  specialized  rolling  mills; 
machinery  kept  weeks  upon  uniform  shapes  without  change  of  rolls, 
and  several  other  advantages.  Britain  and  Germany  are  the  only 
important  steel  manufacturing  nations  other  than  ourselves.  I  am 
assured  by  one  who  has  recently  examined  the  matter  that  he  found 
even  in  Germany  to-day  that  the  cost  per  ton  for  labor  was  greater 
than  with  us,  unusually  high  as  our  wages  are  at  present.  Were 
there  free  trade  in  iron  and  steel  between  America  and  Europe,  a  few 
orders  might  go  abroad  at  times  when  American  mills  were  fully  oc- 
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cupied  and  high  prices  prevailed,  and  this  would  be  advantageous  to 
our  country ;  but  if  these  shipments  amounted  to  much,  prices  wpuld 
rise  in  Europe  and  prevent  further  exports  to  our  market.  The 
United  States  made  last  year  more  steel  (over  23,000,000  tons)  than 
Germany,  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium  combined.  New  steel  works 
are  under  construction  which  will  produce  enough  to  enable  her  to 
make  more  than  the  whole  world  besides.  This  she  will  do  within 
five  years,  probably  within  three.  The  dav  has  passed  when  any 
foreign  country  can  seriously  affect  our  steel  manufactures,  tariff  or 
no  tariff.  The  republic  has  become  the  home  of  steel,  and  this  is  the 
age  of  steel.  It  may  probably  be  found  that  there  exists  the  small 
manufacturer  of  some  specialty  in  steel  which  still  needs  a  measure 
of  protection.  The  writer  hopes,  if  such  there  be,  the  committee  will 
give  patient  attention  to  such  cases.  It  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of 
giving  these  too  much,  rather  than  too  little,  support.  Every  enter- 
prise of  this  kind  should  be  fostered.  The  writer  speaks  only  of  the 
ordinary  articles  and  forms  of  steel  as  being  able  to  stand  without 
protection.  He  hopes  there  are  to-day  pioneers  in  several  new  lines 
requiring  protection  which  will  be  generously  given  temporarily. 
The  committee  should  welcome  such  special  cases. 

There  are  several  features  in  our  tariff  affecting  the  masses  of  our 
people  which  should  be  carefully  looked  into,  since  they  subject  these 
to  the  increased  cost  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  notice  three 
charges  often  made  against  our  present  tariff. 

The  first  in  importance  relates  to  illuminating  oils.  It  is  charged 
that  Congress  refused  to  place  a  duty  upon  these,  but  by  some  means 
a  bill  was  passed  which  provided  that  upon  oil.  from  any  country  that 
taxed  American  oils  a  corresponding  tax  would  be  collected  in  Amer- 
ica upon  oils  imported  from  such  country.  Russia  then  taxed  Ameri- 
can oils,  and  our  oil  producers  enjoy  protection  from  Russian  oils, 
and  the  ludicrous  spectacle  is  seen  of  each  country  protecting  itself 
from  importations  of  oil  from  the  other.  If  all  this  be  true  this  is 
clearly  not  a  case  of  genuine  protection.  It  gives  to  each  interest  a 
monopoly  of  oil  in  its  own  country. 

It  is  said,  but  how  truly  the  writer  does  not  know,  that  although 
the  Russian  and  American  companies  had  agreed  between  themselves 
not  to  invade  each  other's  country,  nevertheless  oils  found  their  way 
in  through  sales  made  by  these  companies  to  other  parties,  and  that 
existing  legislation  was  therefore  secured  by  the  oil  companies  in 
Russia  and  America.  It  is  such  and  other  kindred  charges  published 
throughout  the  country  that  make  the  tariff  the  object  of  attack  as  a 
vehicle  of  corruption.  No  duty  is  more  imperative  upon  the  part  of 
the  honest  upholders  of  the  principle  of  protection  when  needed  than 
to  purge  the  next  tariff  of  every  trace  of  other  than  open  and  honest 
legislation,  clearly  intended  to  shield  the  masses  from  unfair  taxation 
and  thus  promote  national  prosperity.  The  oil  producers,  like  the 
steel  producers  of  our  country,  need  no  protection  from  the  products 
of  other  lands,  and  the  retaliatory  act  should  be  promptly  repealed. 

The  second  charge  often  presented  relates  to  the  thread  industry. 
The  leading  producers  in  Britain  and  America  have  consolidated, 
and  it  is  said  virtually  fix  prices.  The  present  duty  enables  the  home 
producer  to  maintain  higher  prices  here,  while  its  abolition  would 
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enable  the  continental  manufacturers  to  export  their  product  to 
America  in  competition  with  the  consolidation,  which  has  now  a 
monopoly,  except  that  there  is  one  cotton-thread  producer  still  in  our 
country  ostensibly  outside  of  the  combination.  When  international 
combinations  like  this  appear,  or  when  any  of  our  manufacturers 
enter  into  international  agreements,  it  may  be  found  necessary  in 
the  future  to  provide  that  the  Interstate  Commission  should  have  con- 
trol. It  is  clear  there  must  be  some  control  or  the  consumer  will  be 
seriously  affected.  The  labor  in  the  mills  of  America  is  higher  paid, 
and  thread  actually  costs  more  per  spool,  I  am  told,  than  in  Scotland, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  steel  rails.  On  the  other  hand,  home 
manufacturers  have  cheaper  cotton.  The  thread  combination  needs 
careful  scrutiny.  No  doubt  the  congressional  committee  will  give 
this  due  attention  and  listen  to  the  "  other  side  "  of  the  question,  for 
there  are  always  two  sides.  " 

Forei^  cutlery  is  the  third  and  last  subject,  often  in  evidence. 
The  duties  upon  this  class  of  articles  are  complained  of  as  being  far 
too  high,  but  I  take  it  that  imported  cutlery  is  used  exclusiveljr  by  the 
rich.  The  tariff  committee  should  maintain  present  high  duties  upon 
the  extra  fine  and  costly  ware,  but  fix  much  lower  duties  upon  the  or- 
dinary grades  used  by  th6  masses,  just  as  the  present  tariff  admits 
sewing  and  darning  needles  free,  although  other  kinds  are  taxed. 
There  seems  no  reason,  however,  why  steel  for  cutlery  should  not  be 
purchased  cheaper  in  our  country  than  abroad,  nor  why  our  home 
manufacturers  should  not  supply  our  home  demands  for  cutlery. 

The  Republican  party  has  nursed  home  industries,  supported,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  seen,  by  an  element  in  the  Democratic  party  which 
we  sober  protectionists  may  be  excused  for  considering  the  wiser  ele- 
ment of  that  party.  Hence  the  tariff  has  become  a  national,  not  a 
party,  issue. 

That  the  value  of  our  manufactures  in  1905,  $16,866,706,985 
(£3,373,000,000),  exceeds  those  of  our  closest  competitor,  Britain, 
three  times  over,  and  that  our  exports  of  these  in  1906  were  $686,- 
000,000  and  of  crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing  $510,000,000, 
is  ample  vindication  of  the  protective  policy  of  the  past. 

In  our  day  a  different  duty  devolves  upon  our  party  and  its  demo- 
cratic protectionist  allies.  The  infant  we  have  nursed  approaches 
the  day  when  he  should  be  weaned  from  tariff  milk  and  fed  upon 
the  stronger  food  of  free  competition.  It  needs  little,  if  any,  more 
nursing,  but  the  change  should  not  be  made  abruptly.  It  is  better 
to  err  upon  the  safe  side,  if  we  err  at  all ;  but  he  is  the  best  of  pro- 
tectionists who  corrects  all  faults  as  they  are  revealed  and  positively 
declines  to  subject  the  nation  to  protection  in  any  branch  where  it  is 
not  clearly  needed,  affording  protection  always  with  the  resolve  that 
it  shall  be  temporary.  A  class  of  excellent  citizens  has  arisen  who 
really  see  in  the  tariff  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  national  demoraliza- 
tion ;  not  a  few  consider  it  should  be  the  leading  issue  in  a  presiden- 
tial campaign.  The  writer  has  personal  friends  on  both  sides — those 
who  see  m  it  the  chief  source  or  political  evil  and  those  who  think  it 
the  country's  salvation.  For  neither  view  is  there  sound  foundation 
to-day,  for  protection  is  no  longer  the  vital  issue  it  was;  but  the  first 
class  will  have  something  to  rest  their  contentions  upon,  however,  if 
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there  be  continued  upon  the  statute  books  duties  and  provisions  mani- 
festly out  of  date.  All  such  and  eveirthing  of  a  dubious  character 
in  our  tariff  legislation,  our  party,  in  tne  forthcoming  revision  as  tKe 
legitimate  protection  of  the  true  protective  policy,  should  boldly 
sweep  away. 

In  conclusion,  a  "  tariff  for  protection,"  which  was  the  issue  forty 
years  ago,  should  now  give  place  to  a  "  tariff  for  revenue,"  and  there- 
fore the  strict  maintenance  of  the  present  duties  upon  foreign  luxu- 
ries paid  by  the  rich.  The  present  tariff  rightfully  exempts  the  masses 
of  the  people  from  almost  all  national  taxation,  because  they  have  not 
''  the  aoility  to  pay,"  as  required  by  Adam  Smith,  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic authority. 

The  writer,  having  often  been  classed  with  the  "robber  tariff 
barons,"  mav  probably  be  proclaimed  as  a  convert  to  new  views  since 
he  retired  n-om  manufacturing,  but  his  associates  know  better,  and 
many  a  foreign  manufacturer  could  tell  of  the  prophecy  with  which 
he  has  so  often  startled  them ;  namely,  that  in  a  short  time  America 
would  become  the  leading  manufacturer  and  foremost  apostle  of  free 
trade,  while  their  own  countries  would  be  discussing  whether  or  not 
to  put  up  the  barriers.  Britain  to-day  is  seriously  considering  this 
very  question. 

The  writer  has  not  changed  one  iota  since  he  first  formed  a  clear 
and  definite  view  in  regard  to  protection.  For  new  countries  pos- 
sessed of  natural  but  undeveloped  resources  it  is  the  only  policy  avail- 
able, hence  we  see  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  all  adopting 
it,  even  against  their  motherland,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  pro- 
tection from  enemies,  a  seemingly  most  ungrateful  return,  could  they 
not  plead  that  it  is  indispensahle  for  the  development  of  their  own 
resources. 

The  question  assumes  another  form  when  old  and  fully  developed 
countries  like  Britain,  after  having  fully  tested  their  capacity  to  pro- 
duce any  article  in  competition  with  other  lands,  are  considering 
whether  to  handicap  outside  competition.  This  is  not  a  case  of  tem- 
porary protection  through  duties  upon  competing  imports,  but  one 
which  opens  the  question  whether  it  is  economically  best  to  use  the 
domestic  product  even  at  greater  cost.  The  reply  seems  to  be:  If  it 
involve  the  loss  of  a  home  supply  of  an  article  essential  for  the 
national  safety,  yes ;  if  not,  no.  This  is  also  true  Adam  Smith  doc- 
trine. Each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  merits  from  that  point  of 
view. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  haste  or  for  any  revolutionary  step  in  com- 
ing tariff  legislation.  It  is  better  to  go  a  little  too  slow  than  a  little 
too  fast.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  revision  of  the  tariff  could 
to-day  safely  and  advantageously  be  made  a  radical  one  upon  the 
lines  suggested ;  but  if  Congress,  in  deference  to  the  timid  manufac- 
turer, "  whom  we  have  always  with  us,"  thinks  it  prudent  not  to  dis- 
turb his  dreams  unduly,  and  only  halves  present  duties  upon  some 
articles  and  abolishes  them  entirely  upon  others — always  provided  it 
guards  zealously  the  present  duties  upon  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  for 
revenue — the  writer  will  be  thankful  and  philosophic  as  usual,  be- 
cause one  step  in  the  right  direction  will  have  been  taken,  and  he 
knows  the  final  step  must  come  before  long;  the  sooner  the  better. 
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Just  as  the  Sepublic  has  won  supremacy  in  steel,  and  can  to-day, 
even  during  this  tempjorary  world-wide  depression,  send  it  profitably 
to  every  free  market  in  the  world  in  successful  competition  with  all 
other  manufacturers,  so  is  she  to  win  this  proud  position  in  one  field 
of  industry  after  another,  her  enormous  standardized  home  market 
being  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  her  conquering  power.  Many  for- 
ei^  luxuries  will  still  be  imported,  but  these  Siould  yield  revenue 
paid  by  the  rich  consumer. 

The  writer  is  confident  that  this  prophecy  will  soon  be  fulfilled,  for 
nothing  can  keep  the  Republic  from  speeculy  dwarfing  all  other  na- 
tions industrially,  if  she  only  frowns  upon  great  navies  and  increased 
armies  and  contmues  to  tread  the  paths  of  peace,  following  the  truly 
American  policy  of  the  fathers. 
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ARTIFICIAL  FLIES. 

HON.  J.  H.  DAVIDSON,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEE  OP  CAEEIE  J.  PEOST, 
OP  STEVENS  POINT,  WIS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Decerriber  16^  1908. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration,  and  ask 
to  have  made  a  part  of  the  hearings,  a  letter  from  Miss  Carrie  J. 
Frost,  of  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

The  letter  refers  to  the  duty  on  artificial  flies  used  in  fishing. 

Miss  Frost  now  employs  between  100  and  150  girls,  and  pays  them 
from  $5  to  $7  per  week.  She  manufactures  a  fine  line  of  goods,  and 
is  having  a  splendid  sale  of  them  throughout  the  United  States. 

Her  letter  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  what  it  costs  to  manufacture 
the  different  grades  of  goods  and  what  effect  the  duty  has  thereon. 
It  ^Iso  shows  how,  as  a  result  of  her  engaging  in  this  industry,  com- 
petition lias  reduced  the  price  at  which  the  English-made  goods  are 
sold. 

Generally  speaking,  I  think  she  would  be  satisfied  if  the  duty  on 
trout  flies  and  also  on  hooks  to  gut  and  gut  leaders  remain  as  they 
are  in  the  existing  law.  She  would  object  to  any  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  the  manufactured  goods.  In  fact,  if  the  duty  was  increased 
on  the  articles  she  manufactures  it  would  stimulate  this  industry 
materially  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  manufacture  of  trout  flies  may  seem  like  a  very  small 
subject,  the  fact  is  that  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  these  goods  used  annually  in  this  country,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  can  not  be  largely  manufactured  here. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  duty  on  trout  and  bass  flies  be  increased 
from  45  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  and  the  duty  on  hooks  to  gut  and  gut 
leaders  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent.  At  least  there  should  be  no 
reduction,  unless  you  desire  to  destroy  this  infant  industry. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  H.  Davidson,  M.  C. 
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Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  November  17^  1908. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Davidson, 

Oshkosh^  Wis. 

HoNOKEa>  Sir  :  I  wish  to  take  up  the  matter  of  duty  on  the  goods 
which  I  manufacture,  and  trust  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to 
prevent  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  these  goods.  I  am  paying  my 
employees  good  wages,  and  the  profits  at  the  present  time  are  not  as 
much  as  they  should  be,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  to  you  that, 
even  if  the  duty  was  reduced,  I  could  not  continue  to  manufacture 
my  products. 

First,  I  will  take  up  the  subject  of  trout  flies.  The  duty  is  45  per 
cent  on  all  grades.  We  sell  the  cheapest  fly  that  is  made  for  $1  per 
gross.  This  fly  costs  me  90  cents  complete  as  it  goes  from  the  fac- 
tory. I  do  not  know  what  the  English  people  charge  for  this  fly, 
but  there  is  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  and  they  sell  them  in  this  country. 
Another  grade,  which  is  of  a  better  quality,  they  lay  in  New  York 
for  $1.25  per  gross;  duty  added  to  this  makes  it  $1.81  per  gross. 
This  fly  costs  me  as  it  leaves  the  factory  $1.50,  and  I  sell  it  for  $1.85 
per  gross.  Another  and  still  better  grade  of  fly  is  landed  in  New 
York  by  the  English  people  for  $3  per  gross ;  duty  added  brings  it 
to  $4.35  per  gross.  This  fly  costs  me  complete  $3.30,  and  I  sell  it 
for  $4.35,  thereby  meeting  the  English  price. 

The  above  is  true  of  all  grades  made.  The  English  can  land  the 
goods  in  New  York  for  less  money  than  it  costs  us  to  manufacture 
them  at  the  present  wages  paid. 

The  duty  on  the  plain  hooks  to  gut  is,  I  think,  25  per  cent,  and  the 
duty  on  gut  leaders  or  casting  lines  is  also  25  per  cent.  These  two 
last  named  we  could  not  manufacture  if  the  duty  was  removed.  The 
English  people  sell  large  quantities  of  trout  flies,  hooks  to  gut,  and 
leaders  in  this  country,  and  if  the  duty  were  more  on  all  of  these 
articles,  we,  the  American  manufacturers,  would  enlarge  our  factories 
and  the  enterprise  would  be  something  wonderful.  The  duty  is  too 
low  as  it  is. 

Before  the  American  people  manufactured  these  goods  to  any  great 
extent  the  English  people  received  more  for  their  products.  For 
example,  that  fly  which  is  now  sold  for  $1  brought  $1.35  ten  years 
ago,  and  when  they  found  that  we  could  make  the  goods  for  $1.35 
they  reduced  the  price  until  they  got  it  down  to  $1,  and  we  had  to 
meet  their  price.  The  price  has  stood  at  the  $1  mark  for  some  time. 
If  the  duty  were  increased  to  about  60  per  cent,  it  would  keep  their 
goods  out  and  we  could  increase  our  business  accordingly.  The  duty 
on  hooks  to  gut  and  gut  leaders  should  be  40  per  cent. 

The  English  agents  flock  over  here  by  the  carload  every  summer  to 
sell  the  jobbers  in  this  country.  As  you  know,  we  have  some  of  the 
finest  fishing  in  the  world.  Our  fish  hatcheries  supply  our  streams 
with  fish  at  a  great  expense  to  the  Government,  and  the  business  of 
manufacturing  tackle  rightly  belongs  to  the  American  people. 

If  we  could  not  make  these  goods  equal  in  quality  to  the  imported 
article,  we  would  not  expect  to  be  protected,  but  as  it  is  our  goods  are 
equal  to  the  imported  goods  and  should  therefore  be  protected. 

Trusting  you  will  do  all  that  you  can  in  behalf  of  our  cause,  and 
thanking  you  for  any  favors  granted,  I  am. 

Yours,  very  truly.  Miss  C.  J.  Frost. 
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BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

COL.  ALBEBT  CLABKE,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  FILES  COPT  OF  FBOTEST 
OF  WOBKINOMEN  AGAINST  BEMOVAL  OF  SHOE  DITTY. 

Boston,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir:  In  mjr  examination  by  the  committee  late  last  week,  I  was 
asked  to  furnish  to  the  committee  a  copy  of  a  protest  against  the  re- 
moval of  the  duty  from  shoes  which  had  been  issued  by  some  work- 
ingmen  in  Lynn,  and  I  promised  to  send  it.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
comply,  and  the  same  is  inclosed. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Albert  Clarke. 


WOULD  reciprocity  HEjLP  AMERICAN  SHOE  WORKERS. 

[From  the  Lynn  Central  Labor  Union's  programme.  Issued  for  the  Massachusetts  State 
Branch  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Convention,  1904.] 

The  duty  on  imported  shoes  is  25  per  cent.  If  it  were  repealed  or 
reduced,  would  not  some  of  the  low-wage  countries,  all  of  which  now 
have  American  shoe  machinery,  compete  with  us  and  would  not  our 
manufacturers  make  it  an  excuse  for  reducing  wages?    Let  us  see: 


Comparison  of  daily  wages  of  several  classes  of  shoe  workers. 

Canada.  England. 

1 

France. 

Massa- 
chusetts. 

Cutters 

$1.50  j        ^.30 
2.00  '          1.34 
1.49  1          1.05 
1.42  1          1.22 
1.67 

$1.35 
1.60 
1.25 

.77 

$2.40 

BtitcheT8l""Il"IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"I"IIlI"IIII"I"I"II"l 

2.66 
2.28 

Heelers 

3.72 

Edge  setters 

3.69 

1.73  ,          1.30  1          1.06 

3.U 

In  1894  the  weekly  wages  of  journeymen  shoemakers  in  Germany 
ranged  from  $1.66  in  Breslau  to  $5.23  in  Bremen,  and  in  other  places 
they  were  from  $2.50  to  $3.50.  That  is,  they  were  little  more  for  a 
week  than  similar  workmen  in  America  get  for  a  day.  A  consular 
report  says  that  in  Berlin  the  average  earnings  per  year  in  the  differ- 
ent factories  are,  for  men,  $142.80  to  $214.20;  for  women,  $47.60  to 
$119,  and  for  youths  of  both  sexes,  from  $47.60  to  $117.10.  Doubt- 
less they  are  somewhat  higher  now,  but  they  are  still  very  low  com- 
pared with  earnings  in  America. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  American  workman  turns  out  a  greater 
product  in  the  same  time  than  any  foreign  workman.  As  a  rule  this 
IS  true,  but  the  official  reports  from  which  the  above  table  was  com- 
piled show  that  foreign  operatives  of  the  same  class  work  more  hours 
per  week  than  those  in  Massachusetts — for  example,  59  in  England, 
60  in  Canada,  and  60  to  72  in  France,  as  against  58  in  Massachusetts. 
Probably  the  longer  time  abroad  nearly  makes  up  for  the  slower 
speed. 
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If  it  should  be  allowed  that  the  weekly  product  of  the  American 
workman  is  greater  by  20  per  cent  than  tnat  of  his  foreign  competi- 
tors, the  labor  cost  here  would  still  be  more  than  60  per  cent  greater 
than  in  Canada,  90  per  cent  greater  than  in  England,  and  95  per  cent 
greater  than  in  France.  This  would  give  those  countries  a  dangerous 
advantage  in  competition. 

We  are  gaining  foreim  markets  without  reciprocity.  Our  exports 
of  boots  and  shoes  for  ftie  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  were  valued  at 
$7,238,940,  as  against  $1,708,224  seven  years  ago,  when  the  present 
tariff  was  enacted. 

And  yet  about  forty  times  as  many  of  our  boots  and  shoes  are  sold 
at  home  as  abroad,  and  the  home  market  grows  faster  than  our  for- 
eign market  What  should  we  gain  by  exchanging  it  for  them? 
Reciprocity  might  for  a  time  help  merchants  and  shippers,  but  for 
working  people  it  would  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Charles  O.  Wihddbn, 
President  Joint  Council^  No.  ^,  B,  and  S.  W,  Z7.,  Lynn^  Mass. 

John  R.  Ronaij>, 
Secretary-Treasurer  Joint  Council^  No.  -J, 
B.  and  8.  W.  Z7.,  Lynn^  Mass. 
Albert  M.  Harlow, 
Local  32^  B.  and  S.  W.  Z7.,  Lynn^  Mass. 


MILTON  S.   FLOESHEIM,  CHICAOO,  HI.,  WEITES  EELATIVE  TO 
DUTIES  ON  HIDES  AND  SHOES. 

Chicago,  III.,  Decerriber  7, 1908. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell, 

Member  of  Congress^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  clipping  taken  from  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
of  Saturday,  December  5. 

Should  you  or  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  desire  any  further 
information  at  any  time  regarding  the  effect  of  the  duty  on  hides,  on 
leather  or  shoes,  the  writer  will  be  pleased  to  obtain  same  for  you  and 
place  it  before  you,  either  in  person  or  by  correspondence,  as  you 
may  prefer. 

Should  you  conclude  to  take  the  duty  entirely  off  of  shoes  it  might 
be  well  to  investigate  the  advisability  of  lowering  the  schedule  on 
those  articles  which  must  be  used  in  making  a  pair  of  shoes;  i.  e., 
thread,  shellac,  et  al.,  but  by  leaving  the  duty  on  shoes  at  a  nominal 
fiffure,  5  to  10  per  cent,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  touch  the  present 
schedules  on  tnose  articles  unless  your  committee  should  deem  it 
advisable  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  public. 

I  want  my  position  in  politics  understood.  I  am  a  lifelong  Republi- 
can, have  uniformly  voted  the  Republican  ticket,  and  am  a  staunch 
believer  in  the  principles  of  protection,  particularly  where  the  ele- 
ment of  labor  enters  largely  into  the  cost  of  an  article. 

In  considering  the  shoe  and  leather  schedule  it  must  be  remembered 
aside  from  the  manufacturer  of  shoes,  the  item  of  labor  is  of  no  par- 
ticular consequence. 
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The  discontinuance  of  the  duty  on  hides  would  not  effect  labor,  nor 
would  the  reduction  in  the  schedule  by  putting  leather  on  the  free  list 
effect  the  price  of  labor.  The  gross  cost  of  labor  in  a  pound  of  sole 
leather  is  about  five-eighths  of  1  cent  to  the  pound  and  the  average 
selling  price  of  the  leather  is  about  28  cents  per  pound. 

On  upper  leather  the  element  of  labor  is  somewhat  larger  but  not 
materially  so. 

Shoe  labor  is  about  27i  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  entire  shoe.  Only 
skilled  labor  is  used  in  shoe  factories;  it  is  well  remunerated  and 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  wages  goes  it  is  the  best  paid  labor  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing,  and  producing  a  staple  product. 

The  shoe  factory  capacity  of  the  United  States  is  in  excess  of  the 
demand;  i.  e.,  the  average  shoe  factory  runs  between  eight  and  nine 
months  per  year.  Through  increased  exports  our  shoe  factories 
would  be  enabled  to  run  eleven  to  twelve  months  per  year. 

There  are  140,000  operatives  employed  in  shoe  Victories  in  this 
country.  What  a  boon  to  this  number  of  employees  if  they  could  be 
employed  continuously  at  good  wages. 

]&icreased  production  by  the  shoe  factories  would  require  increased 
production  by  the  tanners,  thereby  employing  more  labor  in  that 
mdustry. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  C!ompanx, 
By  Mh.ton  S.  Florsheim,  President. 


[Chicago  Daily  News,  December  5,  1908.] 

London,  December  5. 
Fearful  lest  the  United  States  Congress  accede  to  the  demands  of 
the  American  shoe  manufacturers  and  abolish  the  duty  on  leather 
imported  from  England,  the  British  bootmakers  have  decided  to 
hold  a  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  mea^sures  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  take  in  consequence.  It  is  frankly  admitted  by 
several  of  the  most  important  men  in  the  trade  that  if  the  proposed 
abolition  of  the  duty  take  place  and  no  defensive  protective  step  be 
taken  the  entire  market  here  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Americans. 

ENGLISH   are   APPREHENSn^. 

These  exact  words  were  used  in  conversation  with  the  Daily  News 
correspondent  by  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers,  who  continued : 

We  may  as  well  be  frank  and  say  that  the  shock  which  the  Americans  gave 
ns  seven  or  eight  years  ago  was  as  nothing  compared  with  what  they  will  be 
able  to  do  if  they  get  free  of  duty  our  English  leather,  which  is  the  best  in 
the  world.  American  workmanship  plus  our  leather  means  the  perfection  of 
boot  manufacture.  Against  such  a  combine  we  shall  be  able  to  do  nothing. 
Still,  the  Americans  have  taught  us  so  much  in  regard  to  boot  manufacture 
that  we  may  be  able  to  devise  some  effective  fighting  tactics  by  which  to  save 
our  trade. 

According  to  another  manufacturer  the  Americans,  if  they  gain 
their  object,  will  be  able  to  put  on  the  British  market  for  12  shillings 
and  sixpence  ($3)  an  excellent  quality  of  boots  (the  American  word 
■for  the  same  things  is  "  shoes  ")  which  is  now  selling  for  16  shillings 
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and  sixpence  ($3.98).  At  the  old  price  it  has  sold  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  made  serious  inroads  upon  every  competitor.  At  the  new 
price  it  wall  "  sweep  them  all  before  it." 

AMERICAN   SOLE    LEATHER  INFERIOR. 

Thus  far  the  only  trouble  with  American  boots  has  been  the  infe- 
rior quality  of  the  sole  leather,  but,  with  English  leather  for  the  soles, 
the  American  boot  will  become  better  and  cheaper  than  the  best  Brit- 
ish grade.  Wilkins  &  Co.,  government  contractors,  who  own  fac- 
tories all  .over  the  United  Kingdom,  assert  that  American  manufac- 
turers already  have  created  an  artificial  scarcity  of  leather  in  Eng- 
land by  buying  up  all  they  could  find,  and  that,  as  a  consequence, 
prices  have  increased  10  per  cent.  Thus  the  British  makers  are  be- 
ing hit  all  around,  and,  according  to  Wilkins  &  Co.,  there  is  not  a 
single  boot  manufacturer  in  England  who  would  not  gladly  welcome 
protection,  no  matter  what  effect  it  might  have  upon  the  country  at 
large.     A  member  of  this  firm  said  to  the  Daily  News  correspondent : 

We  are  now  worldng  with  American  machines  and  use  them  nearly  as  well 
as  the  Americans  themselves,  but  with  the  continued  high  price  of  leather  it  is 
a  case  of  "  We  who  are  about  to  die  salute  you." 

DEMAND    PROTECTIVE    MEASURES. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  the  manufacturers'  meeting  to  make  a 
strong  demand  for  protective  measures  against  the  American  prod- 
uct, whether  the  American  duty  on  leather  is  taken  off  or  not.  The 
makors  Iiere  say  they  have  learned  from  special  emissaries  that  there 
is  hardly  any  doubt  Congress  will  grant  the  petition  of  the  American 
manufacturers. 


Chicago,  III.,  December  7, 1908. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell, 

Member  of  Congress^  Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  The  statement  of  Judge  Cowan,  of  Texas,  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  if  newspaper  Comments  are  correct, 
shows  that  he  is  misinformed  as  to  the  effect  of  the  duty  on  cattle 
hides  on  the  price  of  shoes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  elimination  of  the  duty  on  cattle  hides 
will  make  the  price  of  all  shoes  which  retail  at  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $3.50, 
and  $4  cost  about  25  cents  per  pair  less  than  what  they  now  cost. 

Answering  your  question  regarding  $8  shoes,  I  would  say  it  would 
make  but  very  little  difference,  as  the  element  of  profit  of  the  retailer 
enters  very  largely  into  the  selling  price  of  this  shoe. 

The  packer,  not  being  a  philanthropist,  would  and  is  doing  pre- 
cisely what  others  would  do  in  his  position,  being  on  a  strictly  non- 
competitive basis,  does  not  pay  any  higher  price  for  his  cattle  than 
will  induce  sufficient  shipments  to  the  market  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary supplies  of  beef. 

The  continuation  of  this  duty  on  hides  is  building  and  fostering 
an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  sole-leather  business,  and  will  eventually 
give  the  packers  absolute  control  of  the  shoe  business. 
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This  is  foreign,  I  am  quite  confident^  to  the  purposes  of  Congress 
when  the  statute  was  enacted  putting  hides  on  the  tariff  list,  but  this 
is  precisely  what  it  has  and  will  eventually  accomplish  for  the  packer. 
Very  respectfully,  yours. 

The  FiiORSHEiM  Shoe  Company, 
By  Milton  S.  Florsheim,  President. 


BOOTS  AND   SHOES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  H^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives, 
My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Milton  J.  Florsheim,  president  of  the 
Florsheim  Shoe  Company,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  shoes  in  the  country,  has  sent  me  the  inclosed  clipping  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  December  8,  entitled  "Boots  and  shoes,"  and 
asks  that  it  be  printed  in  the  hearings  of  the  committee. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

H.  S.  BOUTEIX. 


[From  Chicago  Tribune,  December  8,  1908.] 
BOOTS   AND  SHOES. 

The  United  States  exported  during  the  last  fiscal  year  over 
$11,000,000  worth  of  boots  and  shoes.  No  other  country  came  up  to 
it.  The  lead  which  the  American  manufacturers  have  would  be 
increased  if  the  tariff  revisers  would  give  them  free  raw  materials. 
The  British  manufacturers  are  worried  over  the  outlook.  British 
men  and  women  bought  last  year  nearly  $2,000,000  worth  of  Ameri- 
can footwear,  one  reason  being  the  better  fit  and  the  neater  look.  The 
British  manufacturers  say  openly  that  their  business  would  be  ruined 
if  the  price  of  American  boots  and  shoes  were  lowered,  as  it  would  be 
if  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  got  free  raw  materials. 

If  Congress  were  to  refuse  to  put  hides  on  the  free  list,  where  all 
the  American  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes  and  other  leather 
goods  wish  to  have  them,  it  would  be  fair  to  infer  that  Congress  sym- 
pathized with  the  perturbed  British  manufacturers  and  wished  to 
protect  them  against  an  invasion  of  American  shoes.  It  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  help  the  export  trade.  Chicago  representatives  should 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  Chicago  sends  some  shoes  to  foreign  mar- 
kets and  would  send  more  but  for  tariff  obstacles  which  those  repre- 
sentatives should  remove. 

Free  hides  would  mean  much  more  than  an  opportunity  for  boot  and 
shoe  manufacturers  to  expand  their  foreign  trade.  It  would  enable 
them  to  sell  cheaper  shoes  to  American  consumers  or  to  offer  them  at 
the  old  price  shoes  that  would  wear  longer.  There  is  so  much  compe- 
tition in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  that  the  consumer  would  get,  in 
one  way  or  another,  the  benefit  of  any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture.   Whether  he  got  a  $3.60  shoe  for  $3  or  a  $3.50  shoe  with  15 
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per  cent  more  wear  to  it  would  make  no  practical  difference.    The 
main  point  is  that  the  millions  of  Americans  who  buy  the  cheap 

trades  of  ready-made  shoes  would  be  directly  and  materially  bene- 
ted  if  hides  were  on  the  free  list. 


CALFSKINS. 

MILWAUKEE  (WIS.)  MANTTFACTTJEEES  OF  CALFSKINS  PEOTEST 
AGAINST  EEMOVAL  OF  PEESENT  DUTY. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December  H,^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  G, 

Dear  Sir  :  In  order  that  your  committee  may  understand  the  effect 
that  a  protective  duty  has  on  the  calfskin-tanning  industry  of  this 
country  and  the  necessity  for  its  continuance,  we  would  submit  the 
following  facts: 

This  industry  represents  an  annual  production  of  between  forty 
and  fifty  million  dollars.  The  product  is  largely  of  chrome  tannage, 
a  method  originating  in  this  country,  and  up  to  about  two  years  ago 
we  had  a  very  considerable  export  business  m  calf  leathers. 

Foreign  manufacturers,  particularly  those  of  Germany  have  grad- 
ually improved  their  product  and  are  now  manufacturing  leather 
equal  in  every  respect  to  any  made  in  this  country.  The  result  has 
been  that  they  have  secured  the  larger  part  of  our  export  trade  for 
the  reason  that  they  have  sold  equally  as  good  leather  at  from  10  to 
15  per  cent  less  than  the  prices  we  could  make.  Any  reduction  in 
tariff  that  would  enable  them  to  place  their  product  on  our  home 
market  on  the  same  basis  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  our  industry. 

Finished  calfskins  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  price  per  square  foot, 
and  Germany  and  France  have  a  protective  duty  based  on  a  rate  per 
pound  equivalent  to  about  2  cents  per  square  foot  or  about  12  per  cent. 

The  reasons  that  enable  them  to  make  the  lower  prices  are  obvious. 

First.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  calfskins  tanned  in  this  country  are 
imported  from  Europe  and  brought  in  free  of  duty.  The  foreign 
manufacturer  buying  in  his  home  market  at  first  hand  has  a  distinct 
advantage.  The  price  of  domestic  skins  is  governed  by  the  price  at 
which  foreign  skins  can  be  delievered  in  our  market. 

The  freight  we  pay  from  the  interior  to  the  foreign  seaport  is  more 
than  equal  to  the  average  freight  he  paj^s  to  his  tannery,  and  all 
further  freight  charges  are  to  us  an  additional  expense.  The  rates 
paid,  varying  from  different  shipping  points  and  at  different  times, 
are  from  15  to  50  cents  a  hundred,  averaging  about  25  cents.  The 
additional  expense  of  freight  from  our  place  of  import,  of  course, 
varies  with  the  locality  of  the  tannery. 

Our  purchases  are  of  necessity  made  through  commission  houses 
or  through  dealers,  the  average  cost  of  purchase  being  3  per  cent, 
which,  together  with  1  per  cent,  consisting  of  freights,  marine  in- 
surance, consular  fees,  etc.,  makes  a  4  per  cent  additional  cost  to  us 
on  our  raw  material  over  the  cost  to  the  foreign  manufacturer. 
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Second.  Materials :  Practically  all  of  the  tanning  materials  entering 
into  our  product  are  subject  to  duty,  while  all  these  materials  are 
obtained  without  duty  bj  our  foreign  competitors. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tannmg  materials  which  most  largely 
are  employed  in  manufacture  and  the  percentage  of  duty  based  on 
the  market  prices  of  to-day : 

Percentage 
'        of  duties. 

Quebracho,  extract,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 11.11 

Sumac,  extract,  duty  five-eighths  cent  a  pound 16.  66 

Degras,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 20. 00 

Sumac,  duty  $6.72  a  ton 9.08 

Tartaric  acid  crystals,  duty  7  cents  a  pound 25. 00 

Lactic  acid,  duty  3  cents  a  pound 85.  71 

Alum,  powdered,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 28.  57 

Alumina  sulphate,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 27. 77 

Ammonia,  22° 25.00 

Blue  vitriol,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 10. 00 

Copperas,  duty  one-fourth  cent  a  pound 33. 33 

Hsematln,  duty  seven-eighths  cent  a  pound 7. 29 

Hyposulphite  of*  soda,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 35.  71 

Logwood  extracts,  duty  seven-eighths  cent  a  pound 12. 59 

Potash,  bichromate,  duty  3  cents  a  pound 27.06 

Soda,  bichromate,  duty  2  cents  a  pound 32.94 

Aniline  colors 30. 00 

Sulphuric  acid,  duty  one-fourth  cent  a  pound 27. 72 

Figuring  on  the  tanning  materials  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
amounts  of  each  kind  consumed  in  actual  manufacture,  the  percentage 
of  cost  averages  fully  25  per  cent  against  us  on  account  of  duties. 

Third.  Labor :  Of  all  the  conditions  existing  in  manufacture  under 
which  we  are  at  a  disadvantage,  this  is  of  the  most  vital  importance. 
To  meet  the  labor  conditions  in  the  foreign  factories  would  be  a  seri- 
ous blow  to  thousands  of  American  workmen.  Viewed  from  the 
point  of  manufacturing,  it  would  be  impossible  to  compete  with  other 
industries  and  obtain  labor  at  anything  like  the  prices  paid  in  the 
European  tanneries. 

From  information  obtained  from  the  best  sources  the  existing  cost 
of  labor  in  European  tanneries  is  50  per  cent  less  than  the  cost  in 
American  tanneries.  This  information  has  been  carefully  gathered 
from  foreign  tanners  and  from  laborers  in  this  country  who  have  re- 
cently worked  in  tanneries  abroad.  This  difference  of  50  per  cent 
does  not  mean  the  difference  in  a  day's  pay,  but  the  actual  difference 
in  cost  of  the  leather  produced  for  a  day's  pay. 

In  addition  to  the  costs  of  production  mentioned,  there  is  a  mate- 
rial difference  in  cost  and  maintenance  of  plants  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  land  values. 

Following  is  a  table  of  cost  which  has  been  made  up  on  the  follow- 
ing basis : 

The  raw  calfskin  cost  is  based  upon  the  average  cost  for  the  past 
ten  years. 

The  labor,  tanning  materials,  and  other  expenses  are  based  upon 
the  actual  cost  of  these  items  to  a  representative  tannery  runing  con- 
tinuously for  eighteen  months. 

[Cost  per  square  foot.] 

Average  cost  of  raw  calfskins  for  the  past  ten  years,  including  freight  and 
buying  charges,  $0.12,  =  73.98  per  cent  (A)  of  total  cost  of  $0.1622  per  square 
foot. 

Labor  (based  as  above  stated),  $0.019276,  =  11.89  per  cent  (B)  of  total  cost 
of  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 
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Tanning  materials  (based  as  above  stated),  $0.013842,  =  8.53  per  cent  (C>  of 
total  cost  of  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 

Other  expenses  (based  as  above  stated),  $0.009082,  =  5.60  per  cent  of  total 
cost  of  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 

Total  cost  per  foot  on  this  basis,  $0.1622,  =  100  per  cent  of  total  cost  of 
$0.1622  per  square  foot. 

ADVANTAGE   TO   FOREIGN    CALFSKIN    MANUFACTURES. 

[Freight  and  buying  charges  included  in  cost  of  raw  calfskins.] 

Four  per  cent  of  above  73.98  per  cent  (A),  =  2.96  per  cent  of  total  coat  of 
$0.1622  per  square  foot. 

Labor,  50  per  cent  of  above  11.89  per  cent  (B),  =  5.95  per  cent  of  total  eost 
of  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 

Tanning  materials,  25  per  cent  of  above  8.53  per  cent  (G),  =  2.13  pes  pent  o£ 
total  cost  of  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 

Total  advantage  to  foreign  calfskin  manufacturers,  =  11.04  per  cent  of  total 
cost  of  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  facts,  we  believe  that  any  reduction 
in  the  duty  on  finished  calfskins  would  result  in  serious  injury  to  our 
industry. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

National  Association  of  Tanners,  by  Fred  Vogel,  jr.^ 
president;  Albert  Trosdel  &  Sons;  A.  D.  Gallun  Si 
Sons;  Geo.  Martin  Leather  Co.;  Pfister  &  Vogel 
Leather  Co.  by  Aug.  H.  Vogel,  Secy.;  Eisendrath, 
Schwab  &  (jo.j  Chicago,  H.  J.  Eisendrath,  Secy.;  The 
Ginis  Pfleger  Tanning  Co.,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati. 
T.  S.  Keiman,  Gen.  Mgr. ;  A.  D.  Eisendrath  Tan'g 
Co.,  Eacine,  Wis.,  A.  D.  Eisendrath;  Monarch  Leather 
Co.,  Chicago,  per  Carl  W.  Eisendrath. 
Submitted  by  F.  C.  Allen,  212  Lake  street,  Chicago,  for  the  calfskin^ 
tanners. 


HON.  J.  S.  SHEBMAN,  M.  C,  STTBMITS  LETTER  OF  THE  BASNET 
LEATHER  COMPANY,  NEW  TOBE  CITY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  7, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  I  beg  to  inclose  you  letter,  herewith,  with 
reference  to  the  tariff  on  leather,  which  1  commend  to  your  consid- 
eration.   The  gentleman  who  writes  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

J.  S.  Sherman. 


New  York,  December  ^,  1908. 
Hon.  Jas.  S.  Sherman-, 

Wajshington^  D.  C. 
Sir  :  The  writer  wishes  to  inform  you  as  to  the  importance  of  not 
having  the  duty  removed  from  finished  calf  leathers  of  all  kinds,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  the  German  and 
French  tanners,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  wages. 
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As  it  is,  with  the  20  per  cent  duty,  quite  some  leather  is  imported, 
as  the  shoe  manufacturers  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  buy  it,  whereas 
if  the  duty  is  lowered  this  country  would  be  flooded  with  French  and 
German  production,  and  the  result  will  be  either  the  lowering  of  the 
wages  or  a  curtailing  of  production. 

You  can  readily  see  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  duty  of  20 
per  cent. 

I  hope  you  will  give  this  matter  your  favorable  consideration  for 
the  b^iefit  of  United  States  industries.  As  the  writer  understands 
it;  the  shoe  manufacturers  and  tanners  who  testified  before  the 
^1^^  and  Means  Committee  want  hides  admitted  free  of  duty  (of 
which  we  also  are  in  favor),  and  to  make  a  compromise  they  agreed 
to  reduee  thie  duty  on  calf  and  other  kinds  of  leather.  This  of  course 
would  he  unjust. 

With  the  writer's  best  regards, 

y^ry  truly,  yours,  Barnet  Leather  Company, 

M.  S.  Barnet,  President. 


BOSTttir  KAKUFACTUBEBS  OF  CALFSKINS  ASK  TEAT  THEBE  BE 
NO  BEDXTCTION  OF  DUTY. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  12^  1908. 
Hon.  j9brbno  E.  PArNB, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C- 

DsAH  Sir  :  In  order  that  your  committee  may  understand  the  effect 
that  a  protective  duty  has  on  the  calfskin  tanning  industry  of  this 
country  and  the  necessity  for  its  continuance,  we  would  submit  the 
f oUowmg  facts : 

This  industry  represents  an  annual  production  of  between  $40,000,- 
000  and  $50,000,000.  The  product  is  largely  of  chrome  tannage,  a 
method  originating  in  this  country,  and  up  to  about  two  years  ago  we 
had  a  very  considerable  export  business  in  calf  leathers. 

Foreign  manufacturers,  particularly  those  of  Germany,  have  grad- 
ually improved  their  product  and  are  now  manufacturing  leather 
equal  in  every  respect  to  any  made  in  this  country.  The  result  has 
been  that  they  have  secured  the  larger  part  of  our  export  trade,  for 
the  reason  that  they  have  sold  equaUy  as  good  leather  at  from  10  to 
16  per  cent  less  than  the  prices  we  could  make.  Any  reduction  in 
tariff  that  would  enable  them  to  place  their  product  on  our  home  mar- 
ket on  the  same  basis  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  our  industry. 

Finished  calfskins  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  price  per  square  foot,  and 
Germany  and  France  have  a  protective  duty  based  on  a  rate  per 
pound  equivalent  to  about  2  cents  per  square  foot,  or  about  12  per 
cent. 

The  reasons  that  enable  them  to  make  the  lower  prices  are  obvious. 

First.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  calfskins  tanned  m  this  country  are 
imported  from  Europe  and  brought  in  free  of  duty.  The  foreign 
manufacturer,  buying  in  his  home  market  at  first  hand,  has  a  distinct 
advantage.  The  price  of  domestic  skins  is  governed  by  the  price  at 
which  foreign  skins  can  be  delivered  in  our  market. 
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The  freight  we  pay  from  the  mterior  to  the  f oteign  seaport  is  more 
than  equal  to  the  average  freight  he  pajs  to  his  tamiery,  and  all 
further  freight  charges  are  to  us  an  additional  expense.  The  rates 
paid,  varying  from  different  shipping  points  and  at  different  times, 
are  from  16  to  50  cents  a  hundred,  averaging  about  25  cents.  The 
additional  expense  of  freight  from  our  place  of  import,  of  course, 
varies  with  the  locality  of  the  tannery. 

Our  purchases  are  of  necessity  made  through  commission  houses  or 
through  dealers,  the  average  cost  of  purchase  being  3  per  cent,  which, 
together  with  1  per  cent,  consisting  of  freights,  marine  insurance,  con- 
sular fees,  etc.,  makes  a  4  per  cent  additional  cost  to  us  on  our  raw 
material  over  the  cost  to  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

Second.  Materials :  Practically  all  of  the  tanning  materials  enter- 
ing into  our  product  are  subject  to  duty,  while  all  these  materials  are 
obtained  without  duty  by  our  foreign  competitors.  The  following  is. 
a  list  of  tanning  materials  which  most  largely  are  employed  in  manu- 
facture and  the  percentage  of  duty  based  on  the  market  prices  of 
to-da7 : 

Percetrtagv 
of  duties. 

Quebracho,  extract,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 11. 11 

Sumac,  extract,  duty  five-eighths  cent  a  pound 16.66 

Degras,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 20 

Sumac,  duty  $6.72  a  ton, * 9.08 

Tartaric  acid  crystals,  duty  7  cents  a  pound 25 

Lactic  acid,  duty  3  cents  a  pound 85.71 

Alum,  powdered,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 28. 57 

Alumina,  sulphate,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound " 27. 77 

Ammonia,  22°__ 25 

Blue  vitriol,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 10 

Copperas,  duty  one-fourth  cent  a  pound 33.33 

Hsematin,  duty  seven-eighths  cent  a  pound 7.29 

Hyposhulphite  of  soda,  duty  one-half  cent  a  pound 35. 71 

Logwood  extracts,  duty  seven-eighths  cent  a  pound 12.50 

Potash,  bichromate,  duty  3  cents  a  pound 27 

Soda,  bichromate,  duty  2  cents  a  pound 32. 94 

Aniline  colors 30 

Sulphuric  acid,  duty  one-fourth  cent  a  pound 27. 72 

Figuring  on  the  tanning  materials  used  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
amounts  of  each  kind  consumed  in  actual  manufacture,  the  percentage 
of  cost  averages  fully  25  per  cent  against  us  on  account  of  duties. 

Third.  Labor:  Of  aU  the  conditions  existing  in  manufacture 
under  which  we  are  at  a  disadvantage,  this  is  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance. To  meet  the  labor  conditions  in  the  foreign  factories 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  thousands  of  American  workmen.  Viewed 
from  the  point  of  manufacturing,  it  would  be  impossible  to  compete 
with  other  industries  and  obtain  labor  at  anything  like  the  prices 
paid  in  the  European  tanneries. 

From  information  obtained  from  the  best  sources  the  existing  cost 
of  labor  in  European  tanneries  is  50  per  cent  less  than  the  cost  in 
American  tanneries.  This  information  has  been  carefully  gathered 
from  foreign  tanners  and  from  laborers  in  this  country  who  have 
recently  worked  in  tanneries  abroad.  This  difference  of  50  per  cent 
does  not  mean  the  difference  in  a  day's  pay,  but  the  actual  difference 
in  cost  of  the  leather  produced  for  a  day's  pay. 

In  addition  to  the  costs  of  production  mentioned,  there  is  a  mate- 
rial difference  in  cost  and  maintenance  of  plants,  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  land  values. 
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Following  is  a  table  of  cost,  which  has  been  made  up  on  the  follow- 
ing basis. 

The  raw  calfskin  cost  is  based  upon  the  average  cost  for  the  past 
ten  years. 

The  labor,  tanning  materials,  and  other  expenses  are  based  upon  the 
actual  cost  of  these  items  to  a  representative  tannery  running  continu- 
ously for  eighteen  months : 

[Cost  per  square  foot.] 

Average  cost  of  raw  calfskins  for  the  past  ten  years,  including  freight  and  buy- 
iag  charges,  $0.12,  equals  73.98  per  cent  (A)  of  total  cost  of  $0.1622  per  square 
foot 

lAbor  (based  as  above  stated),  $0.019276,  equals  11.89  per  cent  (B)  of  total 
cost  of  $0.1622  per  square  foot 

Tanning  materials  (based  as  above  stated),  $0.013842,  equals  8.53  per  cent  (G) 
of  total  cost  of  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 

Other  expenses  (based  as  above  stated),  $0.009082,  equals  5.60  per  cent  of  total 
cost  of  $0.1622  per  square  foot 

Total  cost  per  foot  on  this  basis,  $0.1622,  etiuals  100  per  cent  of  total  cost  of 
$0.1622  per  square  foot. 

ADVANTAGE  TO  FOREION  CALFSKIN  MANrJFACTUBEB. 
[Freight  and  buying  charges  included  in  cost  of  raw  calfskins.  1 

Four  per  cent  of  above  73.98  per  cent  (A)  equals  2.96  per  cent  of  total  cost  of 
$0.1622  per  square  foot. 

Labor,  50  per  cent  of  above  11.89  per  cent  (B)  equals  5.95  per  cent  of  total  cogt 
of  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 

Tanning  materials,  25  per  cent  of  above  8.53  per  cent  (C)  equals  2.13  per  cent 
of  total  cost  of  $0.1622  per  square  foot 

Total  advantage  to  foreign  calfskin  manufacturers  equals  11.04  per  cent  of 
total  cost  of  $0.1622  per  square  foot. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  facts,  we  believe  that  any  reduction  in 
the  duty  on  iSnished  calfskins  would  result  in  serious  injury  to  our 
industry. 

In  any  further  information  or  explanation  is  required,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  representatives  appear  before  your  committee  if  you  will 
send  notification  to  that  effect  to  the  calfskin  tanners,  care  of  New 
England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association,  166  Essex  street,  Boston, 
Mass. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Creese  &  Cook  Company,  Danversport,  Mass.;  Bamet 
Leather  Company,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.;  The  Ohio 
Leather  Company,  Girard,  Ohio;  Hunt-Rankin 
Leather  Company,  Peabody,  Mass.;  Weber  Leather 
Company,  West  Lynn,  Mass. ;  Grey-Clark-Engle  Com- 
pany, C.  D.  Kepner,  treasurer,  Berlin,  Mass. ;  Dahl  & 
Eilers  Leather  Company,  H.  Dahl,  president,  Wobum, 
Mass.;  Carl  E.  Schmidt  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  E.  C. 
Mills  Leather  Company,  by  E.  C.  Mills,  president,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Thomas  Hide  and  Leather  Company,  by 
E.  C.  Mills,  vice-president,  Middleville,  N.  x . ;  The 
Vaughn  Calfskin  Company,  George  C.  Vaughn,  presi- 
dent, Peabody,  Mass.;  Columbia  Leather  Company, 
N.  A.  Spalding,  treasurer;  Lennox  &  Briggs,  Haver- 
hill, Mass. ;  F.  E.  Cottle  Company,  by  Chas.  B.  Brum, 
treasurer,  Salem,  Mass. ;  B.  D.  Eisendrath  Tanning 
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Company,  Racine,  Wis. ;  Monarch  Leather  Company, 
Chicago-Boston:  I.  Agoos  &  Co.,  Boston;  Eisen- 
drath,  Schwab  &  Co.,  Chicaffo-Boston ;  Fred  Reufing 
Leather  Company,  Milwaukee-Fond  du  Lac,  Wis,; 
A.  F.  Gordon,  Boston ;  Lynch  Brothers  Leather  Com- 

Eany,  Boston-Salem;  J.  S.  Barnet  &  Sons  (Inc.), 
lucius  J.  Barnet,  secretary,  Lynn,  Mass;  Albert 
Trostel  &  Sons,  by  R.  U.  Puffer,  manager,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  Mills  Brothers,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.; 
Geo.  F.  Troutwine  &  Co.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. ;  Amer- 
ican Hide  and  Leather  Company,  by  C.  P.  Hall,  vice- 
president  ;  Lucius  Beebe  &  Sons ;  Ayer  Tanning  Com- 
pany of  Ayer,  Mass. ;  Decien  Beebe,  treasurer ;  Beck 
with  &  Hiteman  Brothers,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y.; 
Traugett  Schmidt  &  Sons,  per  Albert  H.  Schmidt, 
treasurer,  Detroit,  Mich.;  MuUer  Brothers,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ;  Levor  &  New,  factory,  Gloversville,  N. 
Y. ;  Thomas  Garnar  &  Co.,  factories,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Malone,  N.  Y. ;  Thos.  Harbury  Company,  68-82  Am- 
sterdam street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  R.  Neumann  &  Co., 
Hoboken,  N.  J.;  Gteo.  F.  Werner  &  Son,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.;  Kaufherr  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  The 
Ferdinand  Goetz  Sons  Company,  by  Thos.  F.  Harty, 
manager,  Reading,  Pa. ;  John  P.  Keef e  Leather  Com- 
pany, P.  J.  Lynch,  treasurer ;  The  Carr  Leather  Com- 
pany, Salem,  Mass.;  Donohue  Brothers  Leather 
Company,  Lynn,  Mass. ;  The  Excel  Leather  Company 
(Inc.),  R.  F.  Keith,  president. 


CANADA  GO&XTNDirBf. 

Springfibu),  Ohio,  Decerriber  H^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Com/mittee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir  :  On  the  suggestion  of  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Foraker,  we  desire 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  duty  on  Canada  corundum,  which,  as 
you  know,  is  1  cent  per  pound.  As  manufacturers  of  abrasive  wheels, 
and  using  a  large  amount  of  this  material,  we  feel  that  this  duty  is 
a  burden  that  the  manufacturers  of  abrasive  wheels  in  this  country 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  bear.  There  is  not  a  single  pound  of 
corundum  being  mined  in  the  United  States  to-day ;  neither  does  this 
corundum  compete  against  any  emery  produced  in  the  United  States, 
as  the  American  emery  is  of  such  a  very  poor  quality  that  we  do  not 
know  of  a  single  emery-wheel  manufacturer  who  uses  it  in  their 
product. 

We  feel  that  the  duty  should  be  entirely  taken  off  from  Canada 
corundum,  and  solicit  your  interest  in  this  matter. 

Trusting  you  will  give  it  your  attention,  and  thanking  you  in  ad- 
vance, we  Deg  to  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Safety  Emery  Wheel  Co., 
By  J.  B.  Baker,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
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CHAMOIS  AND  PARCHMENT. 

THE  DBXTEDING  B&OTHE&S,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  ASK  PBOTEG- 
TION  FOE  THEIE  PEODXTCTS. 

Phtiadelphia,  November  28^  1908. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  ComTnittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Weishington^  D.  G. 

Deab  Sir:  When  your  committee  reaches  the  leather  schedule  we 
beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  our  views  as  manufacturers  of 
chamois  leather,  skivers,  hatter's  leather,  and  other  sheep  leathers. 

Our  company  is  now  manufacturing  some  of  these  leathers  suc- 
cessfully under  the  present  tariff  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This 
rate  of  auty  places  us  practically  on  an  equal  basis  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers and  is  about  enough  to  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  of 
labor.  We  fear  that  if  duty  is  removed  or  lowered  these  goods  can  not 
be  manufactured  here  profitably,  the  only  reason  being  the  lower 
cost  of  labor  in  European  countries.  We  therefore  respectfully  re- 
quest your  committee  to  fix  rate  of  duty  on  chamois  leather  and  sheep 
leathers  same  as  before,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Parchment. — Our  company  has  practically  completed  experiments 
with  a  view  of  manufacturing  this  article.  It  is  now  on  the  free  list. 
We  are  quite  sure  if  this  article  were  placed  on  the  dutiable  list,  same 
as  other  sheep  leathers,  this  article  can  be  profitably  manufactured 
in  this  country.  As  long  as  it  is  on  the  free  list,  however,  we  do  not 
think  that  it  would  pay  to  manufacture  this  article  here.  Our  only 
reason,  again,  is  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor. 

We  figure  that  labor  cost  in  European  countries  is  between  33J  per 
cent  and  50  per  cent  lower  than  we  pay  here  for  equal  labor.  If 
your  committee  would  encourage  the  manufacture  of  this^  article  in 
the  United  States,  we  would  immediately  commence  manufactur- 
ing parchment.  We  respectfully  request,  therefore,  that  this  article 
be  placed  on  the  dutiable  list  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Should  your  committee  require  any  further  information  on  these 
subjects,  the  writer  or  another  officer  of  our  company  will  make  it 
convenient  to  meet  your  committee  at  any  time  or  place  you  may 
name. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Drueding  Brothers  Company, 

Chas.  C.  Drueding,  Treasurer. 


CHR03IE  AND  OAK  LEATHERS. 

JOHN  W.  PECHIN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  ASKS  ADDITIONAL  PEO- 
TECTION  FOE  HIS  PRODUCTS. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  i,  1908. 
.Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Gentlemen  :  I  wish  to  advocate  an  increase  of  duty  of  from  20  to 
40  per  cent  on  chrome  and  oak  apron  leather,  chrome  and  oak  picker 
learner,  and  chrome  and  oak  roller  leather,  in  butt  form.    Also  an 
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increase  of  from  35  to  50  per  cent  on  oak  and  chrome  roller  leather, 
cut  to  size,  or  laps  prepared.  The  same  is  contained  in  paragraph 
438,  letter  M— sundries,  bands  and  belting,  or  dress  and  other  leathers. 

Foreign  competitors  put  us  to  a  very  great  disadvantage,  and  an 
increase  of  duty  of  from  20  to  40  per  cent  will  put  us  in  a  just  and 
fair  position  to  meet  them  in  the  open  market  As  the  duty  stands 
now  they  can  sell  their  finished  hides  at  15  to  25  per  cent  less  than 
we  can.  As  an  illustration,  there  are  about  30  tanners  in  England 
who  are  tanning  these  leathers  for  the  worsted  manufacturers'  use, 
and  send  to  this  country  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  their  output. 
These  leathers  are  used  solely  on  worsted  machinery  to  draw  and 
spin  the  wool,  and  on  the  worsted  machinery  you  allow  a  protec- 
tion of  45  per  cent ;  on  the  worsted  yarn  about  40  per  cent,  which  is 
fair  and  just,  but  to  the  tanners  of  worsted  leathers  you  only  allow 
20  per  cent,  which  does  not  allow  the  American  tanner  to  compete 
with  the  forei^er,  and  for  this  reason  there  is  very  little  worsted 
leather  tanned  in  this  country.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  leathers 
used  in  the  worsted  miUs  m  this  country  are  tanned  in  foreign 
countries. 

Notwithstanding  that  we  are  tanners  of  these  leathers,  there  are 
times  when  we  are  offered  leather  by  the  foreign  tanners  at  prices 
very  much  below  what  we  can  produce  same  for  in  this  country,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  curtail  our  own  output  and  purchase  from  them. 
For  example,  see  Exhibit  No.  1,  letter  from  a  foreign  tanner,  quoting 
prices  and  making  shipment  of  leather  to  us  at  20  pence  per  pound 
(40  cents).  Adding  duty  of  20  per  cent  makes  the  cost  48  cents  per 
pound,  which  is  much  less  than  we  or  any  other  American  tanner 
could  tan  the  leather  for. 

Exhibit  No.  2  shows  bill  and  prices  from  foreign  tanner  on  chrome 
apron  butts  of  2s.  3d.  (54  cents)  per  foot;  with  duty  of  20  per  cent 
added  it  would  make  the  cost  to  us  65  cents  per  foot. 

Exhibit  No.  3  shows  bill  and  price  to  us  on  oak  apron  butts  of 
Is.  lOd.  (44  cents)  per  pound.  Adding  20  per  cent  duty  makes  it  cost 
us  53  cents  per  pound  delivered. 

We  are  unable  to  tan  any  of  these  leathers  here  at  such  prices,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  buy  in  the  foreign  market. 

The  foreign  workmen  are  paid  much  less  than  ours,  and  this,  of 
course,  is  a  factor  in  their  cheap  production.  For  instance,  beams  men 
in  an  American  tannery  are  paid  from  $13.50  to  $15  per  week;  in 
England  they  are  lucky  to  get  $6,  and  so  on  through  every  branch  of 
the  trade  labor  here  costs  from  40  to  50  per  cent  more  than  it  does  in 
foreign  countries. 

These  leathers  are  mineral  tanned  and  we  are  obliged  to  pay  more 
for  the  chemicals  than  they  do.  For  this  process  hides  are  bought  in 
the  hair,  and  they  cost  them  2  to  3  cents  a  pound  less  than  it  does  us. 
You  allow  the  raw  hides  a  15  per  cent  protection,  but  only  allow  us 
20  per  cent  on  the  finished  leather. 

To  prove  this  to  your  entire  satisfaction — that  we  are  entitled  to 
this  increase — we  have  inclosed  bills  and  letters  (Exhibits  Nos.  1,  2, 
3)  showing  that  we  are  compelled  to  close  our  tanneries  at  times  and 
buy  in  the  foreign  market,  as  we  can  purchase  the  foreign  article 
cheaper  than  we,  as  tanners,  can  produce  it,  and  we  must  do  this  in 
order  to  compete  with  the  apron  manufacturers. 
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We  only  ask  justice  for  the  AmeriGan  tanner.  If  you  will  in- 
crease this  duty  and  give  the  tanners  of  this  country  an  opportunity 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  tanner,  you  will  be  encouraging  a  new 
business  and  giving  employment  to  more  of  our  fellow-countrymen, 
who  deserve  this  protection  from  cheap  labor. 

Therefore,  we  beg  that  your  committee,  after  considering  the  facts 
as  above  stated,  wfll  recommend  to  Congress  the  increased  duty  as 
follows: 

From  20  to  40  per  cent  duty  on  oak  and  chrome  and  chemical 
tanned  apron  butts,  and  roller  leather  and  picker  leather  for  worsted 
and  woolen  machinery. 

From  35  to  50  per  cent  duty  on  apron  leathers,  roller  leathers,  cut 
pr  scarfed  to  size,  or  laps  prepared. 

John  W.  Pechin. 

Represented  by 

Andrew  MaoAllister. 


Exhibit  No.  1. 

Liverpool,  Jmie  29^  1907. 
Mr.  John  W.  Pechin, 

Philadelphia, 

Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  order  dated  15th 
instant,  and  we  are  obliged  for  same. 

'  We  are  making  shipment  of  the  20  bends  to  sample  B,  18  to  20 
pounds,  at  20  pence  (40  cents)  per  pound,  per  the  steamship  Westemn 
land^  sailing  on  Wednesday  next,  July  3. 

Begarding  sample  No.  1,  order  for  20  bends,  15  to  16  pounds,  at  18J 
pence  (37  cents)  per  pound,  we  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  make 
shipment  of  the  20  bends  of  this  selection,  as  our  tanners  are  at  pres- 
ent very  heavily  sold  in  this  weight,  and  "unfortunately  are  not  mak- 
ing many.  They  have,  however,  promised  to  try  and  supply  the  20 
bends  as  ordered,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so  they  may  be  able 
to  let  us  have  them  and  we  will  ship  them  per  the  first  steamer. 

Our  tanners  recommend  the  No.  2  selection,  15  to  16  pound  bends, 
at  18  pence  (36  cents),  as  being  quite  equal  to  the  No.  1  selection  at 
18 J  pence  (37  cents),  and  perfectly  suitable  for  the  same  use,  and 
they  make  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  No.  2  selection,  and  can 
therefore  supply  them  more  promptly. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Evan  Leigh  &  Son. 


Exhibit  No.  2. 

Halifax,  England,  Septemher  11,  1900. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Pechin,  Philadelphia,  bought  of  James  l^ee  &  Sons. 

50  krome  butts  as  below :  £   s.  d. 

,  56  by  54,  51  by  49,  55  by  55,  56i  by  56,  53  by  53,  52^  by  52,  51^ 
by  53,  54  by  52,  53  by  50,  56  by  52,  57i  by  57i,  54i  by  55, 
57  by  56,  55  by  53,  57  by  58,  55  by  58,  55  by  54,  52^  by  52, 
52i  by  54i,  53  by  49i,  53  by  55,  56  by  56,  51^  by  49,  52  by  53, 

53  by  521,  51  by  50i,  54  by  55,  54^  by  55,  53  by  51,  55  by  50, 

54  by  54,  58  by  58,  61  by  61,  56  by  57,  56  by  57,  52  by  56,  57 
by  56,  50  by  50,  52  by  50,  55  by  52,  54  by  51,  56  by  56,  55  by  55, 
52  by  49,  55  by  51,  55  by  49,  54  by  55,  54  by  55,  57  by  59,  56 

by  54  (1,015*  square  feet),  at  2s.  3d 114   4  2 
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£  8.      d. 

Wrappers 5    0 

United  States  tariff  fees 10    4 


114    19    6 
Five  trusses  J.  P.  1/5,  per  steamship  Merion,  sailing  tlie  19th  instant. 


Exhibit  No.  3. 

Haxifax,  England,  August  20 1  1907. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Pechin.    Bought  of  James  Lee  &  Sons. 

[Duplicate  of  bill  of  August  19,  1906,  corrected.]  > 

£.    8.    d. 

6  green  apron  butts,  134^  pounds,  at  2  shillings 13    8    6 

50  krome  butts,  as  follows : 

53  by  49,  59  by  55,  57  by  53,  57  by  52,  54  by  56,  52  by  52,  53  by  54, 

50  by  49,  57  by  54,  56  by  54,  58  by  55,  57  by  55.  56  by  55,  54 
by  53,  52  by  52,  57  by  53,  53  by  51,  56  by  55,  55  by  50,  54  by  52, 

56  by  51,  56  by  53,  53  by  52,  59  by  56,  58  by  55,  56  by  53,  52 
by  50,  56  by  56,  53  by  52,  53  by  52,  54  by  52,  60  by  56,  51  by  51, 

51  by  50,  55  by  53,  61  by  54,  55  by  53,  56  by  52,  59  by  57,  55  by 
53,  51  by  51,  54  by  51,  56  by  53,  52  by  50,  53  by  53,  55  by  52, 

57  by  57,  60  by  56,  53  by  53,  56  by  54.     996i  square  feet,  at 

2s.   3d 112     2     2 

Wrappers 6    0 

United  States  tariff  fees 10    4 


126    7 
6  trusses  J.  P.  1/6,  per  steamship  Mrrion,  sailing?  the  35tli  instant. 


The  Pechin  Lesher  Co.  (Limited),  Philadelphia.    Bought  of  James  Lee  &  Sons. 

£.     8.     d. 
Truss  1,  10  apron  butts,  173  pounds;  truss  2,  10  apron  butts,  179 

pounds;  truss  3,  10  apron  butts,  360i  pounds:  truss  4,  10  apron 
.  butts,  157  pounds;   truss  5,  10  apron  butts,   175^   pounds;   total, 

845  pounds,  at  Is.  lOd 77       9    2 

Wrappers 5    0 

United  States  tariff  fees 10    4 

78      4    6 
5  trusses  P.  L.  P.  1/5,  i^er  steamship   1/cWon,  sailing  the  2d  proximo. 


GLOVES. 

VAEIOTJS  CHICAGO  BUSINESS  HOtJSES  ASK  RETENTION  OF  SPE- 
CIFIC DUTIES  ON  GLOVES. 

Chicago,  November  25,  1908. 
Hon.  Henry  Sherman  Boutell, 

Merrhber  of  Ways  and  Means  Com^mittee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G. 
My  Dear  Congressman  :    Regarding  the  matter  of  kid-glove  duties, 
we  feel  especially  fortunate  in  having  a  friend  at  court,  and  whatever 
other  representations  are  made  I  know  that  what  I  write  you  will  be 
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accepted  as  sincere  and  true  from  my  standpoint.  Practically  my 
entire  business  is  the  importing  of  kid  gloves.  Briefly  stated,  an  ad 
valorem  dutv  would  put  all  honest  men  out  of  business,  as  the  actual 
value  of  a  skin  made  up  into  kid  gloves  is  often  indeterminate.  To 
increase  the  duty  would  be  to  sin  against  every  woman  that  wears  kid 
gloves,  as  it  is  practically  insane  to  try  and  manufacture  so-called  kid 
gloves  in  the  United  States.  Any  country  where  goat's  milk  is  not 
an  article  of  diet  is  rendered  inefficient  in  making  kid  gloves  on  ac- 
count of  the  nonproduction  of  the  raw  skin.  The  riding  duty  of  40 
cents  per  dozen  for  certain  forms  of  sewing  a  glove,  also  the  riding 
duty  of  40  cents  per  dozen  for  gloves  embroidered  with  more  than 
three  single  strands  is  a  subterfuge  pure  and  simple,  which  protects 
no  one  but  favors  a  few  industries  and  again  saddles  upon  the  wearer 
an  unfair  and  wholly  unwarranted  expense. 

Summing  up,  after  having  talked  with  all  the  importers  in  Chi- 
cago, I  find  them  of  one  accord,  namely: 

We  are  willing  that  the  tariff  on  kid  gloves  should  remain  as  it  is. 

We  are  desirous  that  the  two  riding  duties  of  40  cents  each  above 
mentioned  should  be  abolished. 

Hoping  that  this  will  appear  to  you  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the 
present  investigation,  and  assuring  you  of  its  truth  from  our  stand- 
point, and  hopmg  that  you  can  assist  in  maintaining  the  tranquillity 
of  a  business  which  is  already  overtaxed  in  duty,  with  kind  regards,  I 
remain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Francis  T.  Simmons. 


Chicago,  November  26^  1908. 
Hon.  Henry  F.  Boutell, 

Washington^  D,  G. 
Sir: 

We  understand  that  there  is  quite  a  concerted  movement  to  re- 
establish an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  then  to  raise  the  scale  from  the 
basis  on  which  it  is  now  computed.  We  desire  to  protest  most  vigor- 
ously against  any  advance  in  duty,  and  to  unqualifiedly  condemn  a 
resumption  of  the  ad  valorem  scale,  and  we  look  to  you,  as  repre- 
senting our  district,  to  insist  on  the  retention  of  a  specific  duty,  and 
also  the  abolishing  of  the  extra  amount  now  charged  on  pique  and 
on  embroidered  gloves.    . 

Respectfully,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 


Chicago,  November  25^  1908. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir  : 

We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  specific  rates  on  leather  gloves,  as  at 
present  assessed,  and  are  unalterably  opposed  to  ad  valorem  duties 
on  these  goods.     It  is  only  by  the  use  of  specific  duties  that  the  inter- 
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ests  of  honest  importers  and  the  Government  alike  can  be  safe- 
guarded. 

Second,  the  rates  at  present  assessed  on  ladies'  gloves  are  as  hi^h 
as  this  class  of  merchandise  will  bear,  and  any  increase  would  simply 
tend  to  bar  such  goods  out  of  this  country.  We  are,  therefore,  in 
favor  of  allowing  the  present  specific  rates  on  ladies'  gloves  to  remain. 

Third,  the  cumulative  duties  of  40  cents  a  dozen  on  pique,  prix 
seam,  and  stitched  or  embroidered  gloves  should  be  abolished.  The 
cost  of  such  sewing  is  not  to  exceed  10  cents  per  dozen  extra,  and  the 
unreasonableness  of  increasing  the  duty  by  40  cents  per  dozen  on 
this  account  is  apparent. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 


HIDES. 

SXJFFLEMEKTAL  BRIEF  OF  S.  H.  COWAN  FOB  AMERICAN  NA- 
TIONAL LIVE  STOCK  ASSOCIATION  AND  CATTLE  RAISERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  7, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  G. 
Gentlemen  :  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  brief  for  the  National  Boot  and 
Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association,  submitted  a  table,  showing  the  top 
prices  of  top  steers,  steer  hides,  and  sole  leather  (p.  2444),  and  this 
was  for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  contention  and  that  of  other  wit- 
nesses, that  the  price  paid  for  cattle  was  not  greater  nor  less,  as  de- 
pendent upon  the  price  of  hides  in  the  market,  and  from  this,  he  and 
other  witnesses  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  man  who  buys  the  steer 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  relative  worth  of  the  hide,  and 
that  on  account  of  the  conclusion  thus  reached,  the  man  who  owns  the 
steer  and  sells  it,  gets  no  benefit  from  the  tariff  on  hides  in  the  price 

Eaid  for  the  steer,  as  affected  by  the  value  of  the  hide,  although  the 
uyer  of  the  steer  does  get  the  benefit  of  the  tariff.  That  argument 
was  for  a  purpose  and  not  founded  on  reason. 

The  table  is  wholly  misleading,  first,  because  it  is  not  the  steer 
which  makes  the  best  beef,  and  which,  therefore,  brings  the  top  price, 
which  has  the  best  hide. 

Mr.  Hill  stated  (p.  2429)  that  the  hides  of  "  Spready  "  steers  com- 
mand the  highest  price.  The  table  of  market  prices  of  hides  shown 
on  page  12  of  our  brief,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  in  the  investigation  of  the  beef  industry,  shows 
that  the  heavy  Texas  steers  have  the  most  valuable  hides,  and  that 
the  light  Texas  steers  have  as  valuable  hides  practically  as  the  heavy 
steers,  and  that  butt-branded  steers,  Colorado  steers,  and  heavy  native 
cows  have  hides  of  approximately  the  same  value. 

We  insert  here  a  table,  showing  the  ranges  of  the  prices  of  cattle  at 
Chicago,  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and 
Transit  Company,  for  the  year  1907,  giving  the  prices  of  the  different 
classes  of  cattle,  for  each  of  the  months  of  the  year  and  the  range  in 
prices  of  the  same  classes  of  the  average  for  each  of  the  years  1896  to 
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1907,  inclusive,  from  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the  range  in  prices 
was  very  great  on  the  same  class  as  between  classes. 

Range  of  prices  for  cattle,  monthly,  for  year  1907, 


Native  steers 

1,600  to  1,800 

pounds. 


1907: 


January $6. 

February 6. 

March 6. 

April 6. 

May 4. 

June 6. 


July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Range: 

1907 

1906— — - 

1905 -_„ 

1904 

1908. 

1902 

1901- 

1900 

1899 

1808 

1897 

1896 


50  to  $7.80 

40  to  7.25 

70  to  6.86 

,85  to  6.70 

46  to  6.60 

,00  to  7.10 

,40  to  7.60 

,40  to  7.60 

,26  to  7.86 

.26  to  7.40 

.60  to  7.15 

,80  to  8.00 

30  to  8.00 
75  to  10.50 
40  to  8.65 
86  to  10.50 
10  to  7.55 
,25  to  14.50 
75  to  9.80 
70  to  15.50 
00  to  8.50 
10  to  6.26 
,00  to  6.00 
,40  to   6.60 


Native  steers 

1,200  to  1,600 

pounds. 


$4.40 
4.25 
4.85 
4.75 
4.80 
6.10 
6.20 
6.06 
4.80 
4.60 
4.20 
8.95 


3.95 

8.90 

;  3.00 

*  3.35 

,  3.85 

I  3.60 

I  3.60 

1  3.90 

I  4.00 

3.80 

3.35 

2.90 


to  $7.20 

to  7.00 

to  6.90 

to  6.76 

to  6.60 

to  7.06 

to  7.40 

to  7.60 

to  7.26 

to  7.46 

to  7.26 

to  7.30 

to  7.50 
to  17.00 
to  8.45 
to  12.25 
to  8.35 
to  9.00 
to  12.00 
to  11.00 
to  8.25 
to  6.15 
to  6.00 
to    6.25 


Poor  to  best 

cows  and 

heifers. 

$2.60  to  $5.86 

2.50  to 

6.80 

2.76  to 

6.00 

2.85  to 

5.75 

2.75  to 

6.66 

2.60  to 

6.76 

2.66  to 

6.16 

2.50  to 

6.25 

2.50  to 

6.00 

2.85  to 

6.75 

2.85  to 

5.90 

2.60  to 

6.60 

2.85  to 

6.25 

2.40  to 

6.60 

2.25  to 

6.80 

2.00  to 

7.50 

2.50  to 

6.50 

3.35  to 

8.25 

2.00  to 

8.00 

1.75  to 

6.00 

2.00  to 

6.85 

2.00  to 

5.40 

1.75  to 

5.40 

1.76  to 

4.40 

Native 

Texas  and 

stockers  and 

western 

feeders.      I 

steers 

• 

$2.00  to  $5.00 

$3.75  to  $5.00 

2.00  to 

4.90 

4.00  to 

4.80 

2.00  to 

6.25 

4.60  to 

6.90 

2.50  to 

6.85 

8.50  to 

5.25 

2.20  to 

6.26 

4.00  to 

6.10 

2.25  to 

6.30 

8.76  to 

5.26 

2.00  to 

6.80 

8.46  to 

6.80 

2.00  to 

5.20 

8.60  to 

6.75 

2.00  to 

5.20 

3.10  to 

6.40 

2.00  to 

4.80 

3.15  to 

6.15 

2.00  to 

4.60 

8.00  to 

6.40 

2.00  to 

4.60 

3.00  to 

5.10 

2.00  to 

5.35 

3.00  to 

6.75 

1.75  to 

5.10 

2.90  to 

6.35 

1.60  to 

5.45 

2.60  to 

6.25 

1.60  to 

5.50 

2.40  to 

5.65 

1.50  to 

6.20 

2.56  to 

6.10 

1.90  to 

6.00 

2.55  to 

7.66 

1.65  to 

5.15 

2.75  to 

6.75 

2.10  to 

5.25 

3.00  to 

6.90 

2.50  to 

5.40 

3.10  to 

6.75 

2.60  to 

5.40 

8.15  to 

5.40 

'  2.40  to 

4.75 

2.75  to 

4.00 

2.20  to 

4.10 

2.10  to 

5.60 

Valuation,  cattle,  1907 $173,326,738 

Valuation,  calves,  1907 4,424,700 

Thursday,  December  5,  1907,  90  loads  of  fat  cattle,  exhibited  In  the  Interna- 
tional Live  Stocli  Exposition,  sold  in  the  auction  for  an  average  of  $6.48,  with 
the  grand  championship  load  at  $8.    Top  on  open  market  that  week  was  $6.35. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  price  at  which  cattle  are  sold  is 
regulated  more  by  the  quality  and  finish  than  by  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  hide.  Take  a  5-year-old  Texas  steer  half  fat,  which  will  sell 
from  3  cents  to  4  cents,  and  take  a  steer  from  the  same  herd  when  he 
is  2  years  old,  put  him  on  the  range  in  Montana  and  keep  him  two 
years,  ship  him  to  Chicago  market,  and  he  will  sell  for  a  cent  a  pound 
more  and  will  weigh  at  1  years  old  probably  150  to  200  pounds  more 
than  the  other  steer  mentioned.  Then  take  either  one  of  them  and 
put  them  on  feed  for  four  months  and  the  value  will  increase,  both 
because  of  the  additional  weight  and  the  quality,  another  cent  per 
100  pounds.  These  comparisons  can  be  made  all  down  the  line,  and  it 
therefore  must  appear  at  once  to  any  sensible  man  that  the  attempt 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  owner  of  the  steer  gets  no  benefit 
from  the  market  value  of  the  hide,  whether  that  value  have  the  15 
per  cent  in  it  or  not,  is  absurd.  We  insert  this  table  of  prices  with 
these  suggestions  to  show  how  utterly  erroneous  are  the  conclusions 
thus  placed  before  this  committee  by  these  gentlemen,  the  tanners 
and  shoemakers,  who,  whether  intending  it  or  not,  will  mislead  the 
committee  into  the  belief  that  the  owner  of  the  animal  sold  on  the 
market  does  not  profit  by  the  fact  of  a  higher  range  of  prices  for 
hides,  made  so  by  the  tariff,  but  that  the  purchaser  of  the  animal  gets 
that. 
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Undoubtedly  this  contention  has  for  its  foundation  wholly  the 
thought  that  if  these  gentlemen  can  lead  this  committee  to  believe  that 
the  raiser  of  the  live  stock  does  not  get  a  benefit  from  the  tariff  that 
it  will  be  all  the  easier  to  get  hides  put  on  the  free  list.  It  is  quite 
inconceivable  that  the  tanner  and  shoemaker  care  in  point  of  fact 
whether  the  farmer  gets  it  or  not ;  they  are  afraid  to  run  coimter  to 
him.  What  they  want  is  that  the  tariff  be  taken  off,  in  order  that 
these  manufacturers  of  leather  and  shoes  may  increase  their  own 
profits.  If  they  can  make  you  think  the  packers  get  it  they  hope  for 
easy  sailing. 

The  plea  is  made  all  the  way  through  for  the  laboring  man  and  for 
the  ultimate  consumer  of  shoes  and  leather,  and  these  gentlemen  say 
that  it  is  only  on  that  account  and  not  for  their  own  profit  that  they 
wish  the  tariff  removed.  Now,  if  this  is  the  true  object,  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make  to  them  whether  the  man  who  slaughters  the  steer 
gets  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  or  whether  the  farmer  gets  it  ?  He  asserts 
that  his  object  is  to  transfer  the  benefit  to  the  laborer  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Harmon  seems  to  have  based  his  argument  upon  the  proposi- 
tion to  extend  the  market  for  American-made  shoes  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  he  complains  that  the  English  manufacturer  exports  four 
times  the  amount  of  shoes  into  France  to  what  the  American  manu- 
facturer does,  and  he  states  that  the  American  shoe  is  handicapped  by 
a  maximum  tietriff,  with  all  signs  pointing  to  a  greater  increase  in  the 
future,  and  then  states  that  some  relief  must  be  had  if  the  American 
manufacturers'  market  is  to  be  extended. 

He  states  that  some  relief  would  be  had  if  the  tariff  on  hides  would 
be  removed,  and  "  to  that  extent  will  lessen  the  original  cost  to  meet 
the  burden  of  the  foreign  import  tax  upon  the  American  shoes."  He 
says :  "  Give  us  free  hides  and  the  American  shoes  will  be  improved 
in  quality  or  lowered  in  price  to  the  American  consumer,  placed 
within  the  reach  of  a  larger  body  of  consumers  abroad,  and  a  great 
benefit  will  be  visited  upon  a  much  larger  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  this  country  by  a  substantial  addition  to  our  annual  wage  distri- 
bution." (P.  2442.)  These  are  pretty  phrases,  but  utterly  inappli- 
cable to  the  facts;  besides,  it  is  a  strange  doctrine — ^indeed,  novel — 
that  the  stock  raiser  shall  suffer  in  order  that  the  manufacturer  shall 
be  able  to  pay  the  foreign  tariff. 

As  was  shown  in  our  orief  and  in  the  examination  of  various  wit- 
nesses by  the  committee,  the  difference  in  price  of  the  shoe  can  not 
amount  to  more  than  3  cents  or  4  cents  per  pair,  and  Mr.  Hannon's 
assertion  that  tihe  wage-earners  will  get  it  is  not  supported  by  any 
proof. 

It  appears  that  what  he  thinks  would  happen  is  a  large  increase  in 
exports  by  taking  off  the  tariff  on  hides ;  he  apparently  overlooks  the 
complete  answer  to  this  contention  that  there  is  no  tanff  in  such  case ; 
besides,  he  points  out  that  the  duty  imposed  by  France  is  the  only 
obstacle  there — that  is,  48  cents  per  pair. 

What  is  the  use  of  Mr.  Harmon  talking  about  this  tariff  on  hides  as 
related  to  the  export  business  of  shoes  when,  in  the  first  place,  the 
tariff  does  not  exist  if  the  shoes  are  made  from  the  imported  leather, 
when  his  effort  is  to  ^et  imported  hides  and  leather,  which  he  can  now 
do,  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  now  has  a  large  and  rapidly  growing 
foreign  trade. 
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It  has  been  so  repeatedly  afcmed,  as  is  stated  b}'  the  quotation 
from  an  address  of  Governor  Douglas  (p.  2443),  that  hides  begun  to 
advance  in  1897  and  continued  thereafter  to  advance,  etc. ;  that  this 
committee  may  have  been  misled  to  believe  that  it  was  in  fact  true; 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  Furthermore,  this  statement  has  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  committee  draw  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  because  of  the  tariff  on  hides  that  such  advance  in  price  of  hides 
has  taken  place. 

In  the  review  of  the  Chicago  hide  market,  in  the  issue  of  the 
Leather  Reporter  Annual  for  1908,  is  shown  the  fluctuations  of  each 
month  for  seven  years,  1901  to  1907,  inclusive. 

Average  prices  of  Chicago  packer  and  country  hides  for  1907 y  with  comparisons. 
[Fiom  Hide  and  Leather  Reporter,  December  28, 1907.] 


H 

? . 

II 

0Q 

to  >• 

> 

S15.25 
16.25 
16.26 
16.00 
15.05 
15.26 
15.00 
13.80 
12.81 
13.00 
12.20 
11.25 

14.09 
14.88 
14.45 
12.67 
12.71 
12.46 
12.93 
12.09 

S15.25 
16.25 
16.26 
14.90 
14.93 
14.90 
14.26 
12.70 
10.87 
11.00 
10.06 
9.60 

13.23 
14.85 
13.91 
11.71 
11.14 
12.46 
11.62 
11.16 

1 

$14.25 
14.25 
14.05 
18.87 
13.76 
13.75 
13.56 
12.06 
11.00 
11.06 
10.25 
9.00 

11.82 
13.66 
13.13 
10.84 
10.47 
12,09 
11.23 
10.64 

Native     cows, 
heavy. 

1^ 

1 

1 
§ 

n 

1 

3 

Chicago    packer 
hides.  1907: 

January  

February 

March 

•16.81 
16.25 
15.46 
14.25 
14.45 
14.95 
14.69 
14.10 
14.12 
14.68 
13.60 
11.96 

14.56 
16.43 
14.36 
11.77 
11.72 
13.37 
12.40 
12.00 

914.60 
14.50 
14.26 
13.56 
13.90 
13.96 
13.56 
12.55 
12.03 
12.00 
11.16 
9.68 

12.20 
13.99 
13.26 
10.93 
10.62 
12.33 
11.46 
11.08 

S15.44 
16.06 
14.40 
13.31 
13.25 
13.65 
13.50 
12.80 
12.50 
12.62 
11.50 
9.50 

13.12 
14.96 
13.18 
10,62 
9.92 
11.21 
10.68 
10.68 

$16.19 
14.85 
13.96 
13.00 
13.87 
13.65 
13.10 
12.00 
11.87 
12.06 
10.85 
8.83 

12.72 
14.88 
13.10 
10.47 
9.59 
10.14 
10.12 
10.59 

•14.25 

14.26 

14.20 

13.70 

13.26 

13.00 

12.96 

11.30 

9.70 

9.75 

8.65 

7.58 

11.88 
14.11 
12.90 
10.27 

9.19 
10.02 

9.91 
10.24 

$18.25 
13.25 
12.80 
H.06 
11.65 
11.26 
U.8I 
12.65 
12.36 
12.10 
11.56 
10.60 

11.85 
12.20 
10.80 
9.12 
9.61 
10.62 
10.17 
9.93 

10. 6d 

10.50 

April 

10.25 

May 

10.30 

June 

10.26 

July 

10.05 

August 

10.06 

September 

Ociober 

November 

December 

Average: 

1907 

9.66 
9.86 
9.60 
8.68 

9.99 

1906 

10.59 

1905 

9.78 

1904 

8.18 

1903 

7  68 

1902 

9.16 

1901 

8.52 

1900 

8.46 

Chicago  country  hides. 


Heavy 
steers. 

Heavy 
cows. 

BuHs. 

Ex- 
tremes, 

No.  2 
buffs. 

Bulls. 

Calf- 
skins. 

Kips. 

1907: 

January 

$14.12 

$13.25 

$12.87 

$12.87 

$11.87 

$11.50 

$16.00 

$13.50 

February 

14.25 

13.15 

12.85 

12.81 

11.85 

11.44 

16.10 

13.10 

March 

13.65 

13.81 

12.20 

12.20 

11.20 

11.20 

16.25 

11.90 

April 

12.19 

11.31 

10.75 

10.75 

9.75 

10.31 

15.56 

11.25 

May 

12.06 

11.08 

10.87 

10.50 

9.87 

10.00 

14.62 

10.18 

June 

12.25 

11.05 

10.90 

10.70 

9.90 

9.90 

15.00 

11.05 

July 

12.06 

11.00 

11.00 

11.25 

10.00 

10.06 

14.95 

11.25 

August 

11.15 

10.70 

10.45 

10.05 

9.45 

9.75 

15.00 

11.50 

September 

10.94 

10.75 

9.75 

10.18 
10.25 
9.00 

10.03 
10.25 
10.87 

10.75 

10.95 

9.75 

9.06 
9.25 
9.87 

9.25 
9.25 
9.68 

15.00 
15.25 
14.25 

11.50 

October     —        _»_ — 

12.25 

November 

11.35 

December - - 

8.16 
11.77 

7.16 
10.99 

7.00 
10.83 

7.50 
10.06 

6.00 
9.83 

6.00 
9.83 

11.83 
15.81 

8.13 

Average: 

1907 — — 

11.41 

1906 

13.76 

13.44 

13.41 

13.44 

12.45 

11.07 

15.76 

13.73 

1905 -    

12.42 

11.90 

11.83 

12.04 

10.81 

9.60 

14.94 

12.50 

1904- 

9.91 

9.41 

9.39 

9.59 

8.41 

8.08 

13.43 

10.81 

1903 

9.72 

8.62 

8.51 

8.77 

7.56 

8.12 

12.08 

9.93 

1902 

10.35 

9.22 

8.79 

7.74 

7.74 

9.11 

11.82 

9.36 

1901 

10.21 
10.92 

9.28 
9.36 

9.01 
8.79 

8.77 
9.53 

7.73 
8.16 

8.84 
8.49 

11.85 
11.82 

9.43 

1900. 

10.16 
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The  heavy  native  steer  hides  in  1901  were  11.94  cents,  and  January, 
1907,  to  16.27  cents.  December,  1901,  the  same  hides  sold  at  13.89 
cents,  whereas  in  December,  1907,  they  sold  for  11.85  cents. 

January  1,  1901,  butt-branded  steer  hides  sold  for  11  cents,  and  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  12.45  cents;  in  1907  the  same  hides  sold 
in  December  at  9.73  cents. 

Heavy  Texas  steer  hides,  January,  1901,  sold  for  11.98  cents,  and 
in  December,  1907,  they  sold  for  11.20  cents.  Colorado  steer  hides 
sold  in  January,  1901,  at  10.50  cents,  and  in  December,  1907,  at  9.39 
cents. 

Such  comparisons  are  fairly  illustrative. 

Now,  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  the  heavy  hides  which  the  packers 
control^  and  on  which  they  have  advanced  the  price,  and  the  claim  is 
that  it  IS  because  of  the  tariff,  but  it  also  appears  that  the  light  native 
cowhides  sold  in  January,  1901,  at  9.97  cents,  and  increased  to  15.10 
cents  in  January,  1907,  and  decreased  during  that  year  so  that  in 
December,  1907,  the  same  hides  sold  for  9.06  cents.  So  the  fluctuation 
was  equallv  great  in  the  case  of  the  li^ht  cowhides,  which,  it  was 
not  seriously  claimed,  the  packers  control. 

No.  1  caliskins  sold  for  12.05  cents  in  January,  1901,  and  at  16.03 
cents  in  January,  1907,  and  declined  during  that  year  to  12.03  cents  in 
December,  1907. 

In  the  case  of  No.  1  kips,  in  January,  1901,  the  price  was  9^0  cents, 
whereas  in  January,  1907,  increased  to  13.45  cents,  and  declined  dur- 
ing the  year  to  8.93  cents,  at  which  they  sold  in  December. 

Now,  these  two  last  classes  of  hides  are  not  subject  to  the  tariff^ 
and  it  was  freely  stated  that  light  cowhides  were  often,  indeed, 
generally  not  subject  to  the  tariff,  yet  we  find  the  fluctuations  in  the 
market  substantially  the  same  from  1901  to  1907  in  the  hides  not  sub- 
ject to  the  tariff  and  those  which  were  subject  to  the  tariff.  The 
oft-repeated  contentions  of  the  witnesses  apparently  holding  the  tar- 
iff on  hides  responsible  for  the  increase  on  their  values,  and  that 
thereby  the  packers  fixed  the  price  and  could  not  otherwise  do  it 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  utterly  without  foundation.  Is  that  the  sort 
of  evidence  on  which  this  comimittee  will  act?  Surely  not,  for  if  so, 
its  judgment  is  worthless. 

Mr.  Jones  stated  (p.  2460),  that  this  tariff  compels  the  manufac- 
turers of  leather  tq  sell  their  leather  15  per  cent  less  abroad  than  they 
sold  it  in  this  country,  but  as  3  pounds  of  hide  make  2  of  leather, 
and  the  hide  averages  13  cents,  leather  33  cents,  the  tariff  on  the  hid© 
could  not  amount  to  over  10  per  cent  of  the  leather  value.  Why  do 
these  men  "  fudge?  "  Mr.  Jones  also  says,  "  I  will  leave  it  to  you  if 
the  man  who  has  his  material  laid  down  in  his  factory  at  the  lowest 
price  is  not  the  man  who  receives  the  benefit  of  the  protection.  If 
there  is  any  answer  to  that  j)roposition,  I  should  like  to  know  it." 

Thus  he  confesses  what  is  perfectly  apparent,  viz,  that  it  is  the 
object  of  these  manufacturers  who  have  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee to  thus  take  the  benefit,  instead  of  indulging  that  Damon  and 
Pythias  benevolence,  which  they  have  so  beautifully  expressed,  of 
turning  it  over  to  the  laboring  man  and  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Jones  said  that  all  classes  of  upper  and  sole  leather  were  sold 
abroad  regularly  and  every  day  at  far  less  than  they  are  sold  for  here. 
Shall  the  farmer  and  stock  raisers,  therefore,  sell  their  hides  cheap 
enough  to  make  up  the  difference?  What  becomes  of  their  charity 
when  we  come  in! 
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Mr.  Jones  further  said :  "  The  protection  of  the  workingman 
abroad  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  a  point.  It  does  not  protect  us,  but  it 
does  protect  the  foreigner."  Yet  Mr.  Hannon  wants  to  sell  shoes 
cheaper  to  the  foreigner,  hence  to  take  off  the  tariff  on  hides. 

There  can  be  nothing  to  this,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  draw- 
backs are  now  allowed  on  manufactured  articles  and  leather  made 
from  foreign  hides  when  sent  to  a  foreign  country. 

Then  Mr.  Jones  makes  the  remarkable  statement,  probably  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  suggjestion  of  the  chairman  to  "  devote  himself  to  the  main 
proposition,"  viz,  that  "  It  is  a  fact,  which  everyone  knows  whp  is 
familiar  with  the  subject  at  all,  that  hides  are  getting  more  scarce 
year  by  year."  I  say  it  is  amazing  if  he  intended  that  to  apply  to 
this  country,  for  they  have  increased  in  production  about  50  per  cent 
since  1897,  according  to  the  report  of  the  total  number  of  cattle, 
shown  on  page  31  of  our  brief,  taken  from  the  statistical  report  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Jones  then  states  that  "  Every  hide  that  is  taken  off  in  the 
whole  world  has  a  ready  market ;  it  is  immediately  used  up."  Now, 
if  this  be  true,  how  can  he  possibly  expect  that  the  taking  off  of  the 
tariff  will  reduce  the  price  of  the  hides?  What  becomes  of  the  con- 
tention that  the  increase  in  price  of  hides  in  this  country  is  caused 
by  the  tariff?  Can  the  tariff  do  more  than  insure  us  a  home  market 
at  the  world's  price,  less  cost  of  carriage? 

Mr.  Jones  then  states  that  if  the  hides  from  South  America, 
Africa,  and  India  should  come  here,  they  would  be  manufactured 
into  shoes  and  thus  shoes  would  be  exported  to  all  countries  of  the 
world.  Does  the  present  tariff  on  hides  interfere  with  that?  Un- 
doubtedly, no.  Is  the  price  of  hides  here  above  the  London  market  ? 
Little,  if  any. 

He  asserted  as  part  of  his  argument  that  there  has  been  a  falling 
off  in  the  hides  imported  into  this  country  since  the  duty  was  iin- 
posed,  and  he  states  that  we  imported  29,000,000  less,  and  that  it 
means  so  many  less  workingmen  employed  and  so  much  less  leather 
gets  manufactured  in  this  country,  etc.  Where  do  his  figures  come 
from? 

We  can  not  know  what  years  Mr.  Jones  used  for  comparison,  but 
we  refer  to  pages  8  and  9  or  our  brief,  to  show  the  imports  of  hides  of 
cattle  for  ten  years  (1898-1907),  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  imports  fluctuated  enormously,  regardless  of  the  tariff 
and  increased  materially,  being  126,000,000  pounds  in  1898,  com- 
pared to  156,000,000  pounds  in  1906,  113,800,000  in  1905,  163,000,000 
pounds  in  1900. 

The  increase  in  exportation  in  shoes  was  from  1,307,000  pairs  in 
1898  to  5,833,000  in  1907,  and  6,552,412  pairs  in  1908.  This  was  a 
continual  increase  as  it  now  is.  Thus  in  ten  years  exports  of  shoes 
increased  400  per  cent. 

Here  is  a  comparison  of  imports,  hides,  leather,  and  shoes,  com- 
pared to  exports : 

Our  total  imports  of  hides  in  value  (1908)  : 

Goat  skins J $17, 325, 126 

Hides  of  cattle,  dutiable 12,044,435 

AU  other  hides  and  sltins. 25,400,575 

Total 54, 770, 136 
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Imports  of  leather  (exclusive  of  gloves) : 

Upper,  beltiug,  dressing  skins,  etc $4,852, 401X 

All  other 1, 448, 720* 

Total  hides  and  leather  (exclusive  of  gloves) 61,071,265 

Exports  of  leather  (exclusive  of  gloves)  : 

Sole  leather L 7, 024, 3ia 

Upper  leather  glazed 4, 360, 58T 

rateut 157,  OSS 

Upper— splits,  etc 17, 770,  710 

All  other 2,  727, 5ia: 

Boots  and  shoes ^ 10,  6(>6,04D 

Harness,  etc 767, 418 

Other ^ 1, 984, 385 

Total 45, 476, 060^ 

Total  hides  and  skins   (not  furs) 1,760,032^ 

Grand  total 47, 237,  OOl' 

Balance  of  imports  above  exports 13,834,204 

Goatskins,  which  make  uppers  for  our  shoes,  exceeds  in  value  this 
difference  by  $3,490,4G2. 

When  we  consider  that  the  total  value  of  boots  and  shoes  produced 
alone  in  1905  (latest  figures),  produced  in  this  country,  was  $320,107,- 
458,  an  increase  over  1900  of  23  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  export 
trade  since  1897  of  400  per  cent,  what  complaint  can  there  be  as  ta 
the  great  progress  of  the  business,  or  that  we  are  suffering  from 
shortage  oi  hides,  or  for  want  of  a  market?  • 

The  leather  production  in  1905  was $242,  584, 254 

Against  same  in  1900 173, 977, 421 

Increase,  39  per  cent. 
Against  same  in  1890 > 98, 088, 698 

(See  Census  Bulletin  72,  1905.) 

Why  this  clamor  about  decreasing  business? 

Why  should  we  export  leather  from  this  country  and  export  shoes 
made  from  the  leather  of  home-grown  hides  if  we  do  not  produce 
enough  hides  to  supply  the  leather  used  in  this  country?  And  why 
sell  those  shoes  cheaper  abroad  than  at  home?  Why  do  they  insist 
on  imported  free  hides  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  in  order 
to  sell  in  foreign  countries  when  they  do  not  have  to  pay  a  duty  on' 
the  material  going  into  such  exports? 

Now,  Mr.  Jones  further  states  (p.  24G2),  that  the  packers  "  control 
every  hide  that  is  produced  in  this  country."  Of  course,  that  is  not 
true,  and  was  either  made  ignorantly  or  to  deceive.  Then,  again,  he 
says  that  they  become  very  large  tanners;  that  his  friends  in  the 
leather  business  are  compelled  to  buy  their  raw  material  from  them 
as  competitors;  that  the  packers  send  their  agents  throughout  the 
country  to  buy  up  hides. 

Why  do  not  Mr.  Jones's  friends,  the  tanners,  buy  hides  from  the 
people  that  the  packers  buy  from?    What  is  to  prevent  it?    Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  they  do  buy  from  independent  butchers,  slaughterer^'^ 
and  hide  dealers  everywhere  ?    We  assert  it  to  be  a  fact,  and  chal- 
lenge investigation. 

Then  he  states  that  the  packers  name  the  price  of  hides;  then  he 
states  that  the  hides  dropped  during  1907,  owing  to  financial  condi- 
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tions,  like  every  other  commodity,  to  a  very  low  price.  But  as  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  hides,  if  we  believe  him,  why  didn't  the  packers 
keep  the  price  up? 

He  then  inquired  what  his  friends,  the  leather  men,  are  going  to  do 
in  competition  with  leather  which  the  packers  have  for  sale,  and  that 
as  he  claims,  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  9-cent  hides ;  and  for  this,  he 
says  that  the  condition  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  independ- 
ent tanner. 

:  Why  would  the  independent  tanner  be  hurt  in  competition  with 
the  packer  unless  the  packer  was  selling  the  leather  cheaper  to  the 
donsumer?  It  is  amazing  that  these  gentlemen  profess  so  much  con- 
cern for  the  consumer  and  urge  that  the  duty  be  taken  off  the  hides, 
with  such  vehemence,  and  yet  in  the  same  breath  make  it  as  a  part  of 
their  complaint  that  the  packers  have  tanned  hides  and  sold  the 
leather  in  competition  with  their  tanners.  He  says  that  every  inde- 
pendent tanner  will  be  wiped  out  in  three  years  if  the  duty  is  not 
taken  off.  If  that  comes  about  by  consolidation  of  these  concerns 
engaged  in  tanning,  it  is  quite  independent  of  the  tariff;  but  rather 
the  tendency  will  be  that  the  tariff  will  prevent  them  reducing  the 

Srice  of  what  thejr  buy — hides.     Must  the  independent  tanners'  life 
epend  on  lower  hides  ?    If  so,  he  is  down  and  out  the  world  over. 
Of  course,  all  of  these  contentions  which  they  make  are  mere  jar- 

fon  of  words.  The  packers  start  out  with  onljr  the  control  of  the 
,000,000  hides  they  slaughter.  If  they  fix  the  price  of  hides  by  what 
they  have  to  sell,  surely  it  fixes  it  for  what  hides  they  buy  from 
others,  else  the  tanners  would  buy  from  the  other  hide  men,  as  they 
'Undoubtedly  do,  and  pay  the  same  price. 

'  As  we  have  shown,  hides  increased  enormously  in  price,  and  pre- 
sumably in  all  parts  of  the  world,  up  to  January,  1907,  then  de- 
clined 40  per  cent.  But  when  did  this  committee  conclude  that  a 
high  price  is  an  evil?  Is  not  the  doctrine  of  high  prices  for  farm 
products  the  gospel  of  prosperity  ?  Why  this  change  when  it  comes 
to  getting  it?  . 

It  would  seem  useless,  therefore,  to  further  answer  in  detail  these 
arguments  and  false  hypotheses,  which  have  been  made  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  trying  to  convince  this  committee  that  it  makes  no  differ- 
•ence  to  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser  who  produces  the  animal  thai 
tliere  be  a  tariff  on  hides — that  the  packers  get  it. 

^  As  we  understand  it,  the  contention  is  made  that  the  big  packers 
control  the  United  States  Leather  Company,  and  that  by  the  methods 
claimed  to  be  used  that  company  and  the  packers  control  the  busi- 
ness in  hides  and  leather,  and  that  such  being  the  case  they  get  the 
benefit  of  the  tariff  on  hides  to  the  detriment  of  the  so-called  inde- 
pendent tanner,  . 

The  most  complete  proof  we  can  make  against  that  theory  is  con- 
tained in  an  article  published  in  the  May  number  of  The  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  written  by 
Mr.  A,  Augustus  Healy,  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Leather 
Cpmpany,  New  York  City^  wherein  the  same  argument  for  free  hide 
is  urged  substantially  as  is  presented  to  this  committee.  Is  it  not 
fitr^nge  that  if  they  get  the  tariff  on  hides,  such  article  should  have 
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appeared?    We  quote  from  it  in  order  that  you  may  judge.    The 
article  is,  in  part,  as  follows : 

THE   LEATHER    INDUSTRY    AND    THE    TARIFF. 

[By  A.  Augustus  Healy,  vice-president  United  States  Leather  Company,  New  York  City.] 

The  leather  industry  is  one  of  the  industries  of  the  United  States  that  are 
victims,  not  beneficiaries,  of  the  tariff.  Shoe  manufacturing  is  another.  Agri- 
culture, conspicuously,  is  a  third.    There  are  others. 

Partly  because  of  the  abundance  in  our  country  of  dak  and  hemlock  bark 
and  other  tanning  material,  partly  because  of  the  enterprise  and  skill  of  our 
people,  American  tanners  have  been  able,  not  only  completely  to  hold  their 
home  market,  but  to  exjiort  increasing  quantities  of  leather  to  Europe.  This 
they  have  succeeded  in  doing  notwithstanding  the  handicap  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  tariff — a  handicap  now  more  serious  than  ever. 

The  leather  industry  has  never  asked  for  governmental  favor.  It  has  never 
demanded  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  be  taxed  for  Its  benefit, '  but 
itself  has  been  taxed  and  Is  now  taxed  by  the  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  other  and 
more  favored  Industries.  It  has  paid  higher  prices  because  of  the  tariff  for  its 
steel  and  copper,  for  building  material,  for  machinery  and  tools,  for  oils,  and 
other  minor  articles  used  in  manufacture.  It  has  paid  these  taxes  and  all 
engaged  in  the  industry  have  paid  an  increased  cost  of  living  by  reason  of  the 
tariff  without  getting  the  slightest  benefit  in  return.  Added  to  this,  our  mar- 
ket abroad  is  diminished  by  the  high  tariff  on  foreign  imports,  which  prevents 
other  countries  from  sending  here  (Commodities  In  return  for  which  they  would 
take  increased  quantities  of  our  leather  and  also  Increased  quantities  of  our 
boots  and  shoes. 

Kotwlthstanding  the  double  detriment  to  our  industry  worked  by  the  tariff, 
until  a  decade  ago  no  protest  or  complaint  had  gone  up  from  leather  manufac- 
turers. The  protective  system  in  an  extreme  form  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Government  and  was  accepted  by  them  as  part  of  the  established  order  of 
things.  The  Injustice  and  injury  to  their  particular  business  was  borne  in 
silence.  But  when.  In  1807,  it  was  proposed  in  the  Dlngley  tariff  to  assail  us 
with  a  duty  on  hides,  the  raw  material  of  our  Industry,  the  leather  people 
thought  that  It  was  tune  to  protest.  A  delegation  went  to  Washington  and 
appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  remonstrate  against  the 
imposition  of  this  duty.  They  told  how  not  only  the  manufacture  of  leather,  but 
cattle  raising,  had  expanded  and  reached  to  foreign  markets  during  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  free  hides.  They  showed  that  the  United  States  produced  and  could 
produce  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  hides  required  by  our  tanners, 
necessitating  large  imports  of  them  [Note. — Cattle  have  Increased  in  the  United 
States  over  50  per  cent  since  1897;  see  our  brief,  p.  31] ;  that  we  should  be 
at  a  great  disadvantage  In  the  hide  markets  of  the  world  In  competing  with 
Canada  and  European  nations,  none  of  which  imposed  a  duty  on  hides ;  that  our 
growing  export  trade  In  shoes  would  be  handicapped  by  the  enhanced  cost  of 
leather.  They  pointed  out  that  hides.  In  relation  to  cattle,  were  a  by-product, 
and  farmers  would  get  little  or  no  benefit  from  the  duty;  that  there  had  been 
no  request  for  such  a  duty  from  cattle  raisers,  pr.  Indeed,  from  any  source,  so 
far  as  had  been  heard  [Note. — But  the  cattle  raisers  do  protest  against  put- 
ting hides  on  the  free  list.  That  has  been  their  interest  all  the  time]  ;  and, 
finally,  that  It  would  be  most  unjust  to  the  leather  and  shoe  Industries  of  the 
country,  which  then  were  receiving  only  injury  from  the  tariff,  to  Impose  this 
additional  burden  upon  them.  The  argument  at  the  hearing  was  one-sided,  no 
one  appearing  In  favor  of  the  duty,  but  the  committee  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
appeal  of  the  leather  men  and  the  odious  tax  was  Imposed.  At  that  time 
Senator  Hanna  was  In  control.  He  had  promised  that  "everybody  should  be 
protected,"  and  no  person  in  opposition  to  a  duty  had  any  standing  at  Wash- 
ington. 

During  the  decade  since  the  imposition  of  the  duty  on  hides  it  has  been  a 
constant  and  serious  detriment  to  the  great  leather  and  shoe  Industries  of  the 
country,  which  employ  so  many  thousands  of  men  and  so  many  millions  of 
capital.  The  injustice  and  Injury  of  this  duty  is  deeply  felt  by  all  connected 
with  the  shoe  and  leather  trades  and  is  voiced  at  every  meeting  of  their  asso- 
ciations.    A  large  delegation  of  prominent  leather  and  shoe  manufacturers 
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appeared  before  President  Koosevelt  more  than  a  year  ago  to  Invoke  his  influ- 
ence with  Congress  in  favor  of  its  repeal,  but  without  result. 

By  dint  of  great  effort  and  with  a  minimum  of  profit  on  their  exported  prod- 
ucts, the  leather  and  shoe  manufacturers  have  been  able  thus  far  to  retain 
their  hold  on  foreign  markets.  [Noie. — Not  only  that,  but  a  growing  trade — 400 
per  cent  Increase  in  ten  years.]  Their  trade,  however,  with  European  nations 
is  not  increasing,  and  there  is  danger  of  its  diminution.  Through  the  operation 
of  the  maximum  and  minimrm  tariff  our  exports  of  shoes  to  Germany  and 
France  are  likely  soon  materially  to  fall  oft*  unless  our  Government  responds 
to  the  overtures  of  those  nations  for  some  form  of  reciprocity.  [Note. — Mr. 
Ilannan  says  the  French  tariff  is  in  the  way.]  We  can  produce  here  a  better 
quality  of  both  sole  leather  and  upper  leather  at  a  given  price  than  can  be  pro- 
duced in  Europe.  We  are  far  more  skillful  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  But, 
as  President  McKfnley  said,  "  If  we  will  not  buy,  we  can  not  sell."  We  need 
reciprocity  with  the  countries  of  continental  Europe,  with  Canada,  and  the 
South  American  republics.  A  more  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  our  Government 
in  the  establishment  of  trade  relations  with  other  countries,  which  should  result 
in  iucreased  interchange  of  conuuodities  upon  a  fair  and  friendly  basis  of  reci- 
procity, would  tend  greatly  to  augment  our  exports  of  leather  and  shoes,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  those  industries  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large. 
[Note. — How  can  trade  relations  be  established  with  free  trade  on  hides, 
leather,  boots,  and  shoes?] 

Now,  can  anyone  read  this  and  doubt  that  the  tanners,  great  and 
small,  ride  in  the  same  boat — no  tariff  on  hides  ? 

We  are  on  the  other  side. 

Now,  let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  packers  send  their  agents  throughout  the  country  buying  the 
hides,  so  that  they  get  control  of  the  55  per  cent  or  60  per  cent  which 
they  do  not  skin;  and  let  us  assume  that  they  are  thus  procuring 
hides  to  be  tanned  by  contract,  when  not  salable  at  a  satisfactory 
price,  and  that  they  do.  in  fact  control  some  of  the  largest  leather- 
producing  concerns.  What  would  their  agents  pay  the  farmer  and 
stock  raiser  and  independent  butcher  and  other  producers  of  hides 
if  there  is  no  tariff  on  hides?  Had  you  thought  of  that?  Suppose 
the  independent  tanners  of  this  country,  instead  of  supplying  them- 
selves from  the  other  hide  producers  and  packers,  independent 
butchers,  and  should  in  fact  go  to  South  America  for  their  hides. 
Will  that  not  leave  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser  in  a  worse  condition 
by  having  an  ultimately  poorer  demand  and  lower  price  for  hides? 
Can  any  sane  and  honest  man  deny  that  it  would  cost  the  farmers  and 
stock  raisers  all  the  tanners  gain?  Would  not  the  packers,  as  hide 
men  and  tanners,  gain  just  as  much  as  the  tanner? 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Cobb  (p.  2414)  that  during  the  years  1880  to 
1895  hides  were  low.  "  In  other  words,  as  a  by-product  they  brought 
low  prices.  In  1889  we  bought  buff  hides  at  4  cents  per  pound.  In 
1893  we  bought  them  as  low  as  3  cents  per  pound.  At  the  present 
time,  they  are  13  cents.  It  is  possible  in  foreign  trade  to  do  a  large 
iiicreasing  business,  if  prices  are  not  excessively  high;  when  over  9 
cents  or  10  cents  pier  pound  for  buff  hides,  our  trade  is  entirely  gone, 
as  they  use  India  skins  for  substitutes.  For  the  past  few  years  we 
have  not  been  able  to  sell  abroad  upper  leather  in  any  quantity  except 
under  panic  conditions,  owing  to  the  high  values  prevailing." 

This  statement  follows  his  statement  that  before  the  advent  of  the 
American  Hide  and  Leather  Company  in  1889,  the  tanners  of  upper 
leather  were  doing  well,  but  he  says  that  "  This  trust  corralled  prac- 
tically two-thirds  of  the  upper-leather  tanners,  leaving  not  more  than 
a  baker's  dozen  of  what  were  called  independent  tanners  in  the  upper- 
leather  business.    From  the  date  of  their  starting  (1889)  to  the  pres- 
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ent  time,  this  trust  appeared  to  be  out  for  quantity  of  business  rather 
than  profit." 

Now,  if  the  14,000,000  hides  produced  in  this  country  were  in- 
creased from  3  cents  or  4  cents  per  pound  to  13  cents  per  pound— and 
he  is  speaking  of  buff  hides  which  are  wholly  produced  outside  of  the 
packers— surely  those  who  produced  them  got  the  added  price.  If  the 
American  Hide  and  Leather  Company,  be  it  a  trust  or  not,  has  in- 
creased the  price  of  hides  from  3  cents  or  4  cents  to  13  cents,  and  has 
enabled  the  farmer,  raiser,  and  small  butcher  to  sell  his  buff  hides 
and  get  something  for  them  instead  of  throwing  them  away,  they 
have  certainly  been  greater  philanthropists  than  these  gentlemen  who 
now  apparently  wish  the  price  to  be  reduced  to  enable  these  manu- 
facturers to  enter  European  markets,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Cobb.  Oh! 
the  unselfishness  of  the  tanner  and  shoemaker  who  would  deprive  the 
producers  of  the  buff  hides  of  3  cents  or  4  cents  per  pound,  so  that  he 
can  sell  shoes  and  leather  cheaper  to  foreigners  than  to  his  home 
people. 

We  challenge  the  correctness  of  the  whole  of  the  statements  of  these 
gentlemen  with  respect  to  the  seller  of  the  animals  not  getting  con- 
sideration for  the  value  of  the  hides,  and  that  as  affected  by  the  tariff, 
no  matter  whether  sold  on  the  animal  or  sold  after  it  is  skinned ;  and 
we  claim  that  the  tanners  can  buy  the  hides,  other  than  those  skinned 
by  the  big  packers,  at  the  same  price  the  packers  pay  for  them,  if  the 
tanners  will  arrange  the  proper  methods  of  buying;  if  the  American 
tanners  can  compete  with  the  world  making  leather  surelv  they  can 
buy  the  hides  that  are  for  sale,  if  they  can  pay  the  price,  ft  the  price 
is  high,  the  seller  gets  it.  We  ask  the  committee  to  summon  sales- 
men of  cattle  on  the  markets  and  salesmen  of  hides  for  independent 
slaughterers  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  these  mat- 
ters. Our  information  is  that  tanners  buy  freely  from  independent 
slaughterers,  including  both  large  and  small  tanners.  We  say,  get 
at  the  truth. 

Much  has  been  said  about  *the  quantity  of  hides  of  cattle  imported 
free  of  duty  weighing  under  25  pounds,  salt  or  pickled,  and  under  12 
pounds  dry,  but  an  examination  of  the  statistics  shows  this  to  be  of 
small  importance.  Statistics  do  not  separate  the  kinds  of  hides  ex- 
cept goatskins  (free),  cattle  hides  (dutiable),  and  all  others  than 
fur  skins  (free).  The  hides  of  bovine  species  must  be  found  under 
that  head,  and  as  cattle  hides  come  most  largely  from  South  America 
the  ratio  can  be  best  ascertained  by  that  comparison.  The  result  is 
that  we  imported  from  South  American  countries  (1907)  49,697,269 
pounds  of  cattle  hides,  dutiable,  and  all  other  hides  and  skins  (ex- 
cept goatskins)  free,  but  4,928,336  pounds,  or  about  10  per  cent  as 
much  of  the  latter  as  the  former,  or  about  9  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Included  in  these,  however,  is  a  large  per  cent  of  other  than  cattle 
hides,  but  the  statistics  are  not  shown.  Probably  if  worked  out  it 
will  be  shown  that  not  over  6  per  cent  of  the  total  cattle  hides  come 
in  free  from  South  America. 

What  part  of  these  are  made  into  leather  which  is  exported  can  not 
be  shown,  but  since  we  export  in  sole  leather  alone  equal  in  weight  to 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  dutiable  cattle  hides,  and  the  exports  are 
mainly  made  from  imported  hides,  and  since  we  export  approxi- 
mately $25,000,000  of  upper  and  other  leather,  of  which  split,  buff 
grain^  and  upper  leather  is  $17,779,716,  it  is  clear  that  our  exports 
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of  leather  from  cattle  hides  of  all  ages,  both  dutiable  hides  and  free, 
is  almost  if  not  quite  e(}ual  to  the  imports  of  cattle  hides ;  and  that  if 
there  be  an  excess  of  importation  of  cattle  hides,  dutiable  and  free, 
it  must  be  looked  for  in  European  imports  (free)  of  hides  and  skins 
(other  than  goatskins,  free,  and  cattle  hides  dutiable),  the  total  of 
which  from  Europe  was  (1907)  98,640,447  pounds,  or  from  North 
America,  14,566,200  pounds. 

These  latter  are  practically  all  from  countries  having  tariff  sys- 
tems, except  the  United  Kingdom,  from  which  we  imported  of  the 
above  total  hides  and  skins,  free  (1907),  28,823,287  pounds. 

The  total  value  of  such  imports  from  all  of  Europe  was  $23,549,037. 

In  so  far  as  they  are  hides  of  cattle,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  be  provided  for  as  a  trading 
margin,  as  well  as  to  make  secure  our  home  market  for  our  own  hides^ 
when  we  come  to  make  agreements  to  get  an  outlet  for  our  surplus 
products  of  all  sorts  in  these  countries.  Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  for  purposes  of  revenue  and  for  trading  purposes  we 
should  not  impose  a  minimum  and  maximum  on  the  goatskins  which 
come  in  free,  but  let  it  be  upon  a  basis  so  small  as  not  to  increase 
materially  the  price  of  shoes  to  the  consumer. 

Most  of  the  continental  countries  of  Europe  have  a  tariff  system 
framed  for  trade  and  adjustable  to  that  use,  and  we  must  bear  that  in 
mind,  and  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  utilize  our  wonderful  market 
as  a  temptation  to  their  trade  to  some  degree  if  we  gain  access  to 
theirs  to  a  still  greater  degree,  upon  which  ground  alone  can  a  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  system  be  defended. 

OUR  POSITION   FOR  TARIFF  ON   HIDES,   LEATHER,  AND   MANUFACTURES  OF 
LEATHER,  AND  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  DEFINED. 

First.  We  challenge  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  show  that  we  are  just  on 
the  eve  of  facing  competition  of  machine-made  shoes  in  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Austria,  made  with  our  machines  and  by  our 
methods,  in  any  style  demanded  by  the  trade. 

Second.  They  are  fast  adopting  our  best  tanning  and  finishing 
processes. 

Third.  We  are  confronted  with  a  tariff  in  most  European  countries 
on  leather  and  manufactures  of  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  which  coun- 
tries are  developing  rapidly  their  trade,  training  labor  of  the  same  sort 
which  we  use  and  increasing  their  efficiency  rapidly  at  low  wages. 

Fourth.  We  produce  more  cattle  than  the  whole  of  South  America, 
and  far  more  than  double  any  European  country,  yet  barely  enough 
cattle  hides  to  supply  our  own  home  consumption  in  normal  times  of 
trade  and  probably  an  insufficient  supply  for  present  and  future 
supply. 

Fifth.  We  are  vitally  interested  in  increasing  our  production  of 
cattle  and  hides. 

Sixth.  But  above  all  interested  that  the  producer  get  good  prices. 

Seventh.  We  are  vitally  interested  in  development  of  our  trade  in 
our  manufactured  articles  and  farm  products  in  foreign  countries, 
to  increase  our  own  output;  hence  to  preserve  our  home  market,  as 
far  as  practicable,  consistent  with  the  largest  production  on  the  whole. 
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Eighth.  We  submit  that  for  these  reasons  neither  hides  of  cattle, 
leather,  manufactures  of  leather,  or  boots  and  shoes  should  be  put  on 
the  free  list,  but  a  sensible  tariff  system  adopted  to  subserve  our 
interest,  and  equalize  its. burdens  or  benefits  fairly.  Supposing  a 
protective  system  is  to  be  adopted  on  a  basis  of  maximum  and  mini- 
mum schedules,  let  the  minimum  be  low  enough  to  enable  us  to  reach 
the  markets  of  the  world  on  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  yet  pre- 
serve our  home  market  for  our  home  products  to  a  reasonable  degree,, 
and  maximum  high  enough  to  exclude  those  who  do  not  deal  fairly 
with  us. 

Ninth.  Let  those  who  send  their  goods  and  products  here  pay  sovofy 
tax  for  entry  to  our  markets,  where  we  are  producing  large  supplies 
of  the  same  sort. 

Tenth.  It  is  our  opinion  that,  so  long  as  a  protective  system  is 
adopted,  it  would  be  foolisli  to  put  leather  and  manufactures  of 
leather  on  the  free  list,  which  will  surely  in  time  decrease  our  out- 
put, or  to  put  cattle  hides  on  the  free  list,  which  is  our  only  hidi^ 
production  to  speak  of,  and  thus  reduce  the  value  of  our  cattle,  and 
strongly  tend  to  decrease  the  number. 

Eleventh.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  a  tariff  should  be  placed  on 
each  of  these  products. 

Twelfth.  We  further  urge  that  it  is  imperative  that  in  the  sched- 
ules for  manufactured  articles  and  products  more  extensively  mad9 
in  foreign  countries  than  by  us,  ana  which  they  are  anxious  to  sell 
us,  that  as  a  basis  for  our  more  extensive  trade  with  such  countries  in 
the  way  of  leather,  manufactured  articles  of  leather,  boots,  and  shoes, 
and  every  item  of  extensive  farm  production,  particularly  meats,  live 
cattle,  and  hides,  we  sliould  make  schedules  of  minimum  tariffs  on  a 
basis  that  will  admit  of  beneficial  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

Thirteenth.  To  leave  out  of  the  tariff  scheme  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  as  to  hides,  leather,  boots,  and  shoes  would  be  suicidal. 

Fourteenth.  To  leave  it  out  in  case  of  dressed  beef  and  live  cattle 
would  be  a  crime,  as  we  shall  show  this  committee  later. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  all  this  talk  about  putting  hides  and 
leather,  boots  and  shoes  on  a  free  list,  yet  have  a  system  of  protective 
tariff,  is  a  crime  against  a  great  industry,  the  very  suggestion  of 
which  surely  proceeded  from  insufficient  knowledge  or  analysis  of 
the  facts. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  if  leather  and  the  manufactures  of  leather  go 
on  the  free  list  hides  should  go  on  also. 

We  dispute  this;  we  admit  that  in  such  case  the  price  paid  could 
not  embrace  the  tariff,  but  a  tariff  would  insure  a  home  market  foir 
home-grown  hides,  which  is  very  important  for  obvious  reasons. 

But  so  it  is  on  leather  and  manufactures  of  leather,  boots  and 
shoes.  Hence  our  prayer  that  all  cattle  hides,  large  and  small,  and 
the  leather,  manufactures  of  leather,  boots  and  shoes  be  left  in  the 
scheme  of  maximum  and  minimum  tariffs.  ^ 

If,  in  making  a  tariff  scheme  to  give  us  the  greatest  leverage  to 

get  good  trade  agreements,  you  leave  out  such  important  items  as 
lese,  and  give  the  world — all  alike,  every  country — iree  access  to  our 
great  markets,  you  enormously  weaken  our  position.  Free  trade  thus 
given  to  each  and  all  of  them  by  the  law  offers  no  inducement  for 
either  of  them  to  take  our  goods  or  products  on  the  most  favorable 
basis,  while  a  maximum  and  minimum  holds  in  our  hands  these  imr 
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portant  trade  considerations.    In  this  surely  the  tanners  aind  shoe- 
makers ouffht  to  concur, 
liespectiully  submitted. 

S.  EL  CowAK. 


HON.  F.  £.  WABBEN,  SENATOB,  FILES  FBOTEST  OF  WYOMINO 
CATTLE  BAISEBS  BELATIVE  TO  HIDES  AND  CATTLE. 

Washington,  Novemher  29^  1908. 
^on.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  consideration  of  your 
committee  in  connection  with  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill,  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  C.  Underwood,  secretary  of  the  Laramie  County  (Wyo.)  Cattle 
and  Horse  Growers'  Association,  protesting  against  the  reduction  or 
removal  of  the  duty  on  hides  and  the  duty  on  Mexican  and  Canadian 
Cattle  imported  into  the  United  States. 

Very  truly,  yours,  F.  E.  Warren. 


Underwood,  Wyo.,  Novemher  25^  1908, 
Senator  F.  E.  Warren, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

My  Dear  Senator  :  In  relation  to  the  move  of  the  leather  interests 
to  take  the  duty  off  hides  and  to  admit  Mexican  and  Canadian  cattle 
free  to  the  United  States : 

We  hope  that  you  will  use  every  effort  at  yoiu-  command  to  head 
this  off.  Wliile  the  contention  of  the  manufacturers  is  probably  true 
that  hides  are  higher  than  ever  before,  still,  if  the  duty  is  taken  off. 
the  packers  will  surely  cut  us  on  the  price  of  cattle.  At  the  present 
time  the  packers  in  buying  cattle  figure  the  value  of  a  hide  at  from 
$10  to  $16  each,  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  If  an  immense 
amount  of  Mexican  and  South  American  hides  are  rushed  in  here,  it 
will  surely  mean  a  reduction  on  the  hide  end  of  our  cattle  of  $5  to  $8 
each.  With  the  free  importation  of  Mexican  cattle,  which  can  be 
bought  for  about  $5  of  American  money,  it  would  mean  the  flooding 
of  our  public  ranges  with  thousands  of  these  cattle,  thereby  destroy- 
ing the  grazing  value  of  our  ranges  to  such  an  extent  that  probably 
the  supply  would  be  rendered  much  smaller  than  now.  Again,  the 
far  southern  cattle,  being  so  much  smaller  than  our  natives,  it  would 
take  at  least  three  hides  to  meet  one  of  ours,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
quality  of  the  hides.  It  appears  to  us  that  if  the  Congress  and  coun- 
try at  large  would  do  something  to  protect  the  way  we  have  to  do 
business,  we  could  certainly  increase  the  amount  of  hides  now  sold. 
Furthermore,  we  have  no  guarantee  from  the  leather  interests  that  in 
the  event  of  their  securing  free  duty  on  hides  that  the  price  of  leather 
or  shoes  will  be  materially  reduced.  From  the  fact  that  they  are  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  in  a  trust,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  retail 
price  of  leather  products  would  remain  on  about  the  same  basis  as 
the  retail  products  of  slaughterhouses.  At  the  present  time  the  price 
obtained  by  us  for  the  sale  of  cattle  on  the  foot  is  only  about  what  we 
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can  produce  them  for.    The  conditions  of  our  ranges  at  the  present 
time  makes  the  production  of  cattle  a  very  unsatisfactory  business. 

We  were  under  the  impression  that  the  oral  hearing  on  the  cattle 
schedule  would  not  occur  until  December  2,  but  we  were  informed 
last  Friday  that  it  occurred  that  day,  but  that  briefs  could  be  filed  up 
to  December  4.  Mr.  Murdo  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Cowan  are  now 
on  the  way  or  in  Washington,  and  will  take  this  matter  up  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  national  association ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  mem- 
bers of  our  association  hope  that  you  will  use  every  effort  to  hold  the 
present  duty  on  hides  and  to  stop  the  free  importation  of  Mexican 
and  Canadian  cattle. 

Very  truly,  J.  C.  Underwood,  Secretary. 


THE  MASSACHXrSETTS  STATE  BOABD  OF  TEADE  CHAEACTEBIZES 
DITTY  ON  HIDES  AS  BTJfiDENSOME. 

Boston,  December  10,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Dear  Sir  :  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  council  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Board  of  Trade,  held  November  24,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed: 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  council  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  reaffirms 
its  previously  expressed  opinion  that  the  15  per  cent  duty  on  hides  is  burden- 
some and  unjust  to  our  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers,  aiid  should  be  removed. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Richard  L.  Gay,  Secretary. 


THE  CINCINNATI  SHOE  MEN'S  ASSOCIATION  ASKS  THAT  HIDES 
AND  SKINS  BE  PITT  ON  FBEE  LIST. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  P,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Genti.emen:  At  our  regular  monthly  meeting  held  to-day  it  was 
decided  to  appeal  to  your  honorable  committee  that  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  new  tariff  schedule  to  place  hides  and  skins  on  the  free 
list. 

The  duty  on  hides  and  skins,  as  at  present  in  operation,  seems 
merely  to  protect  only  the  large  packing  corporations  and  the  hide 
speculator,  against  the  interests  oi  the  consumer,  manufacturer,  and 
retailer. 

We  feel  that  by  the  continuation  of  the  duty  on  hides  and  skins, 
it  in  no  way  benefits  the  stock  raiser,  nor  does  it  help  to  stimulate 
the  leather  market,  except  to  the  interests  of  the  few  against  the 
masses  as  a  whole.  The  domestic  supply  of  hides  and  skins  is  in- 
adequate to  the  demand,  thus  the  price  on  the  finished  leather  is 
controlled  by  a  few  combinations,  who  have  advanced  prices  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  hard  to  furnish  the  average  wage-earner  foot- 
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wear  consistant  with  his  salary.  By  abolishing  the  duty  on  hides 
and  skins,  we  feel  that  it  will  enable  us  to  give  the  consumer  a  more 
staple  class  of  footwear  and  at  the  same  time  help  our  shoe  manu- 
facturers of  this  country,  who  at  present  outclass  any  foreign  market 
as  to  style  and  general  appearance,  by  adding  to  their  product  a 
more  substantial  quality,  which  under  existing  conditions  it  has 
been  and  is  hard  to  obtam. 

Trusting  your  honorable  committee  will  give  this  their  considera- 
tion, I  remam. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

RoBT.  Brtnkman, 
President  Cincinnati  Retail  Shoe  MerCs  Association^ 

J.  MacDonald,  Secretary. 


COL.  ALBERT  CLARKE,  OF  BOSTON,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  STATE- 
MENT RELATIVE  TO  HIDES. 

December  7,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Sir:  As  I  promised,  in  reply  to  questions  by  Mr.  Calderhead  on 
page  3038  of  Tariff  Hearings,  I  submit  the  following  information : 

[P'rom  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 

Imports  during  fiscal  year  1908:  Pounds. 

Hides  of  cattle 88,807,751 

Same  from  Cuba 1,479,229 

Hides  of  buffalo 5,658,007 

Imports  during  fiscal  year  1904 300, 825, 242 

Domestic  product  (929  establishments) 456,443,857. 

This  latter  is  from  the  1905  census,  and  covers  only  the  product 
of  packing  and  slaughter  houses.  There  is,  of  course,  a  considerable 
product  from  small  establishments  and  from  farms,  in  addition  to 
this. 

Bulletin  55  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  year  1907,  page  99,  gives  the  domestic  production  of  the  hides  of 
cattle  (not  including  the  live  cattle  exported)  at  12,738,000.  It  gives 
the  imports  as  3,130,000,  making  a  total  of  hides  15,868,000.  There 
was  a  reexport  of  130,000  hides  and  skins,  but  the  proportions  of  each 
are  not  stated.  Deducting  the  whole,  however,  there  was  left  for 
domestic  consumption  15,738,000. 

The  percentage  of  the  import  to  the  domestic  consumption  (the 
quantity  tanned)  was  19.72,  or,  for  ease  in  stating,  practically  20  per 
cent. 

Inclosed  is  page  2198  from  the  Foreign'  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  1908,  showing  the  quantities  of  hides  of 
cattle  imported  the  last  three  years  and  from  what  countries. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Albert  Clarke. 
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Hides  of  cattle  Imported  from- 

Unfted  KiDffdom 

Belgium 

France-. 


Germarhr 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Brazil. 


Other  South  America 

Chinese  Empire- 


East  Indies 

Other  countries ^— ^. 


TotoL-. 


1900. 


Pounds. 

2,373.  «J^ 
IS ,607, ail 

23,0O9.<]13 
12.407,030 

<,7tM,42fl 


ieo7. 


1,372,401 

2,»tl.302 
3,7SS,G73 

14, 709 ,027 
3,3J0,i:3 
]  .33G,3fl4 

1,713,«10 
14.fiai.7a3  I 


Pounds. 
1J^,144 

7,(t-ia,i*ii 

1,330.171 

1,7G3,^04 

SQ, 4^1,635 

10,B31,SOO 

1,8118,203 

33,esnjo7 

08^5,135 
6,SriO,4n5 
3,S.V;,063 


156,165,300 


134,671,020       88,353,249 


THE  TRUNK  MANTIFACTTJBERS'  ASSOCIATION,  BOCHESTER,  N.  Y., 
WRITES,  ADVOCATING  FREE  HIDES. 

KocHESTER,  N.  Y.,  November  ^7, 1908. 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Gentijbmen  :  For  years  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  law  heavy  hides  were  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  that  measure, 
as  originally  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  did  not  place 
them  on  the  dutiable  list. 

The  cattle  industry  flourished  before  the  imposition  of  this  duty, 
and  inasmuch  as  cattle  are  not  raised  for  their  hides,  it  is  the  belief 
of  the  Trunk  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States  that 
the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  this  product  would  not  harm  the  producer 
and  would  benefit  materially  all  manufacturers  using  heavy  leather. 
Moreover,  believing  that  the  present  duty  enables  a  few  large  cor- 
porations to  control  the  hide  market,  exerting  a  baneful  influence 
upon  all  manufacturers  using  that  raw  material  or  its  products,  we 
respectfully  request  that  you  restore  hides  to  the  free  list. 
Yours,  respectfully. 

Trunk  Manufacturers'  Association 

OF  the  United  States, 
By  Wm.  L.  Likey,  President, 


ST. 


[Telegram.] 

LOTJIS  FTJRNITTTRE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  ASKS  ABOLITION 
DUTY  ON  HIDES. 


OF 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Novemher  27, 1908. 
Mr.  William  Payne, 

Secretary  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 
At  a  special  meeting  held  this  day,  our  board  unanimously  adopted 
the  request  that  the  honorable  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  urge  upon  Congress  that  the  duty  on  liides 
be  aboli^ed. 

Furniture  Board  of  Trade. 
H.  S.  Tuttle,  Secretary, 
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WnilAM  FLACCirS  OAE  LEATHEB  COMPANY,  FITTSBTJEO,  FA., 
SUBMITS  BEASONS  FOB  FB££  HIDES. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Novemter  25,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  l/Vay^  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  the  tariff  hearings  affecting  the  removal  of  the  duty 
on  hides  will  be  heard  in  the  next  few  days  before  your  committee, 
we  submit  to  you  the  following  reasons  for  free  hides: 

We  as  tanners  and  manufacturers  of  leather  are  not  asking  for 
any  special  privilege.  We  simply  ask  you  for  the  righting  of  a 
wrong  put  upon  our  industry  in  1897. 

Hides  never  were  a  political  issue.  Neither  Republicans  nor 
Democrats  are  on  recora  as  favoring  the  tax.    The  Dingley  bill, 

})assed  by  the  House  in  1897,  kept  them  free.  Without  giving  the 
eather  and  tanning  industries  ample  opportunity  to  present  their 
cause,  the  Senate  imposed  the  tax.  Ever  since  our  industry  has 
been  forced  to  carry  this  unjust  burden,  and  we,  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  tanning  of  leather  for  years,  have  been  forced  to  realize 
the  enormous  disadvantage  accruing  to  us.  Retarded  development 
and  growth  and  minimized  profits  have  been  the  results. 

Prior  to  1897  hides  were  free  except  during  short  intervals  when 
the  Government  found  itself  in  need  of  revenue.  Even  then  the  tax 
was  never  more  than  10  per  cent,  and  always  applicable  to  hides  and 
skins  of  all  description. 

What  revenue  the  Government  did  derive  has  always  been 
negligable. 

The  demand  for  the  leather  is  increasing  faster  than  the  supplies 
of  raw  material. 

The  vast  regions  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  once  the  range  of 
thousands  of  cattle,  are  being  opened  to  the  settler.  Cattle  in  the 
United  States  are  decreasing,  w^iile  the  population,  and  with  it  the 
demand  for  leather,  increases  with  tremendous  bounds.  This  is  true 
of  every  civilized  country  in  the  world.  The  manufacturing  nations 
have  realized  this  truth  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  admit  hides  as  the  raw  material  of  the  tanning 
industry  free  of  duty. 

Every  inhabitant,  without  exception,  is  a  consumer  of  leather. 

The  tax  is  certainly  of  no  benefit  to  them. 

Neither  farmer  nor  laborer  derives  benefit  from  the  duty.  The 
only  advantages  that  accrue  go  to  the  packers,  and  they  and  no  others 
are  the  real  beneficiaries.  This  fact  explains  the  gradual  monopoliza- 
tion of  the  tanning  industry  by  the  big  packers. 

Hides  should  be  free  of  duty  because  free  raw  material  is  vital  to 
the  expansion  and  growth  of  the  leather  trades. 

Free  hides  give  wider  employment  to  labor  by  reason  of  resulting 
expansion  of  the  industry.  Instead  of  importing  finished  products, 
as  we  must,  we  should  import  the  hides  and  allow  our  own  labor  to 
convert  it  into  the  finished  article. 

Farmers  are  not  benefited  by  the  duty.  They  are,  instead,  among 
the  heaviest  of  the  consumers  of  leather,  and  on  the  consumer  the 
burden  will  eventually  rest. 
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The  duty  is  no  protection  to  the  American  cattle  raiser.  He  gets 
no  more  for  his  hides  to-day  than  he  did  twelve  years  ago.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  lack  of  interest  he  shows  in  hides,  evidenced  in 
the  branding,  -^hich  yearly  spoils  thousands  of  hides  for  the  better 
grades  of  leather. 

The  tax  yields  no  revenue  of  consequence  to  the  Government,  but 
instead  cripples  one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  country. 

It  has  resulted  in  marked  decreases  of  sole  and  harness  leather 
exports. 

For  twelve  years  we  have  carried  the  burden  of  this  unjust  taxa- 
tion. 

This  because  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  revision  upon  a  single 
item  without  the  entire  list  of  articles  being  taken  up. 

There  can  be  no  justification  for  burdenmg  our  industry  longer. 

Why  not  recognize  and  rectify  an  economic  blunder?  Why  not 
place  the  American  tanner  in  the  same  position  relative  to  raw 
material  that  his  German  or  Canadian  competitor  is  in? 

In  closing  this  letter,  we  submit  a  letter  written  by  James  G.  Blaine 
under  date  of  April  10, 1890,  in  reference  to  the  proposed  duty. 

Dear  Mr.  McKinley:  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  take  hides  from  the  free  list, 
where  they  have  been  for  so  many  years.  It  is  a  slap  in  the  face  of  the  South 
Americans,  with  whom  we  are  trying  to  enlarge  our  trade.  It  will  benefit  the 
farmer  by  adding  5  to  8  per  cent  to  the  price  of  his  children's  shoes.  It  will 
yield  a  profit  to  the  butcher  only — the  last  man  that  needs  it.  The  movement  is 
injudicious  from  beginning  to  end — in  every  form  or  phase.  Such  movements 
as  this  for  protection  will  project  the  Republican  party  into  a  speedy  retirement. 
Yours,  hastily, 

James  G.  Blaine. 

This  presents  a  true  picture.  Now,  after  twelve  years  of  the  tax, 
much  more  could  be  said  as  regards  actual  conditions  in  the  tanning 
trade  as' a  result  of  this  injustice. 

For  the  reasons  enumerated  above,  we,  as  one  of  the  old  tanning 
firms  of  the  United  States,  respectfully  petition  you  as  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  exert  your  influence  toward  se- 
curing to  us  an  unbiased  hearing  and  to  right  an  injustice  that  has 
hurt  our  industry  and  injured  its  growth  for  twelve  years. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Wm  Flaccus  Oak  Leather  Co., 
Per  E.  W.  F. 


CITIZENS    OF    ILLINOIS    AND    EETAIL    SHOE    MEECHANTS    OP 
CHICAGO  ASK  FOE  FEEE  HIDES 

Chicago,  III.,  November  iS5, 1908. 
Hon.  J.  G.  Cannon, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  As  citizens  of  Illinois  and  retail  shoe  merchants  of 
Chicago,  we  wish  to  ask  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  have  the  tariiflf 
taken  off  of  hides.  As  the  supply  of  our  domestic  hides  is  by  far  too 
small  to  furnish  raw  material  for  our  tanneries,  free  hides  would  be 
a  very  substantial  measure  of  protection  to  all  the  industries  con- 
nected with  leather.    The  farmers  do  not  derive  any  benefit  from  duty 
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on  hides;  it  goes  to  the  packers,  and  they  are  surely  not  infant 
industry. 

The  principle  of  "  protection  "  can  not  be  made  to  apply  to  hides, 
because  they  are  not  an  article  of  manufacture  made  in  response  to 
demand,  but  result  incidentally  from  the  slaughter  of  cattle  for  food, 
and  by  being  put  on  the  free  list  would  give  employment  to  the  people 
on  the  large  quantities  of  leather  that  would  be  manufactured  into 
shoes,  harnesses,  belting,  etc. 

The  prices  of  leather  are  higher  to-day  than  they  have  ever  been 
in  the  history  of  the  business. 

This  is  the  result  of  manipulation  by  the  packers  who  control  the 
sources  of  supply,  which  would  be  obviated  if  the  duty  on  hides  was 
removed. 

Trusting  you  will  aid  in  having  the  tariff  on  hides  removed,  we 
remain. 


Very  truly,  yours, 


De  Muth  &  Co., 

237  State  Street. 

N.  B.  HOLDEN, 

225  State  Street. 
Foreman  Shoe  Co. 
O'Connor  &  Goldberg. 
French,  Shriner  &  Urner. 
Henry  Hassel, 

91  Van  Buren  Street. 
Streeter  Bros. 
The  Cutler  Shoe  Co. 
IsiDOR  L.  IClein. 
F.  E.  Foster  &  Co. 
The  Rosenback  Co., 

Masonic  Temple. 


THE   LEATHEB   BELTHrO   MANTJFACTTJEEBS'    ASSOCIATION, 
CONCOED,  N.  H.,  FAVORS  FREE  HIDES. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  December  2j  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Whereas  the  Dingley  tariff  act  of  July,  1897,  im- 
posed a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  hides,  which  have  for  many  years  been 
on  the  free  list,  and 

Whereas  the  claim  then  made,  that  by  this  duty  the  farmer  would 
receive  more  for  his  cattle,  has  not  been  found  true ;  on  the  contrary 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  a  higher  price  iot  harness,  saddles,  carriages, 
and  other  articles  containing  leather,  and 

Whereas  the  packers  have  during  the  past  eleven  years  been  en- 
gaged in  the  tanning  of  leather  until  they  control  a  large  part  of  the 
tanning  industry,  and 

Whereas  this  15  per  cent  duty  enables  these  packers  to  still  further 
control  the  tanning  interests  of  the  United  States,  it  is 

Resolved  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Leather  Belting  Manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  in  session  in  New  York  on  December 
1,  1908,  that  the  wrong  that  was  made  in  1897  be  righted,  and  that 
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hides  be  restored  to  the  free  list,  and  that  leather  belting  be  continued 
with  the  duties  that  were  upon  them  before  the  Dingley  law  was 
approved,  thus  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Repubhcan  party  of 
protection  to  manufactured  articles,  which  is  necessary  both  for  a 
revenue  for  the  Government  and  a  protection  to  the  laborer.  . 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Chas.  T.  Page,  Chairman. 


THE   STAin)ABD  LEATHEB  CO.,   FITTSBTTBO,   PA.,   THINKS   THE 
FACKEBS  THE  ONLY  BENEPICIABIES  FBOM  DUTY  ON  HIDES. 

PrrrsBURG,  Pa.,  November  28,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washingtonj  D.  G. 

Gentlemen  :  As  president  of  the  Standard  Leather  Company^  an 
independent  concern,  I  desire  to  bring  before  you  for  your  serious 
consideration  the  question  of  tariff  on  hides. 

Hides,  as  you  all  know,  are  raw  material,  and  if  they  were  not 
manufactured  into  leather  of  different  kinds  I  am  certain  they  would 
not  bring  over  2  or  3  cents  per  pound,  as  I  know  of  no  other  purpose 
they  can  put  to,  except  into  leather  of  some  kind  or  glue  stock  for 
making  a  high-grade  glue,  and  it  is  putting  it  into  glue  I  refer  to 
when  I  say  if  not  put  into  leather  they  would  sell  at  2  or  3  cents  per 
pound,  while  at  present  they  are  selling  anywhere  from  llj  to 
17^  cents  per  pound,  owing  entirely  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  tariff 
on  hides  an(J  skins  imported  into  this  country,  thus  giving  the  pack- 
ers of  beef  a  monopoly  and,  to  a  great  extent,  control  of  the  hide 
market.  The  packers  gain  all  the  benefit  arid  by  charging  such  out- 
landish prices  for  hides  compel  the  tanner  to  charge  accordingly  for 
leather,  and  the  consumer  must  pay  into  the  maws  of  the  packers. 

The  fact  exists,  which  all  of  you  gentlemen  can  understand  at  once, . 
that  all  cattle,  calf,  sheep,  hogs,  etc.,  are  not  killed  to  produce  the 
hide  or  skin ;  but  they  are  killed  for  meat  to  feed  the  people,  and  the 
hides  and  skins  should  be  a  by-product  selling  at  reasonable  prices. 
Reasonable  prices  I  would  consider  anywhere  from  30  to  50  per  cent 
lower  than  present  prices,  and  if  the  tariff  were  removed  from  hides  . 
and  skins  the  many  millions  of  people  of  this  country  would  enjoy 
cheaper  shoes,  harness,  furniture,  carriages,  buggies,  hats,  gloves, 
etc. ;  in  fact,  any  and  everything  in  which  leather  is  used,  and  allow 
me  to  say  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  our  country  wears 
leather  in  some  shape  or  form,  and  all  instead  of  donating  to  the 
hungry,  grasping  packer  combination  would  be  receiving  a  benefit 
by  the  tariff  being  removed  from  hides.  The  packers  to-day  are 
interested  in  the  Central  Leather  Company,  which  is  called  a  "  sole- 
leather  trust,"  and  at  any  time  they  have  or  there  should  be  a  surplus 
of  hides  the  packers  will  sell  to  the  Central  Leather  Company  hides 
on  private  terms  to  clean  up  the  surplus — private  terms  to  my  mind 
simply  means  reduced  prices  to  the  sole-leather  trust.  When  inde- 
pendent or  smaller  buyers  go  into  the  market  for  hides  the  prices* 
are  again  at  the  top  notch.  From  this  you  can  see  the  packers  get 
two  profits,  viz,  on  his  hides  and  again  from  the  sole-leather  trust, '' 
which  they  about  control  through  the  Central  Leather  Company. 
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Now,  surely  you  must  agree  that  such  dealings  are  unfair  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  if  other  countries  could  sell  their  hides  and  skins  here  free 
from  duty  it  would  help  the  independent  tanner  and  the  people,  who 
are  the  consumers. 

It  is  an  outrage  against  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  keep 
a  protective  tariff  on  a  raw  material,  such  as  hides  and  skins,  im- 
ported or  which  would  be  imported  into  this  country  in  large  num- 
bers for  leather  from  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
South  America.  With  the  tariff  removed  the  independent  tanner 
could,  on  account  of  cost  of  hides  being  reduced  at  least  30  to  50 
per  cent,  work  in  his  tannery  two  hides  for  what  one  costs  him  to- 
day. Thus  the  production  would  be  increased  in  leather  and  con- 
sequently the  prices  would  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  cost  of  raw 
material  or  "hides,"  ajid  the  people  would  enjoy  cheaper  shoes, 
gloves,  harness,  etc. ;  in  fact  anything  in  which  leather  is  now  used 
would  be  cheaper  to  the  people. 

The  fact  is,  packers  to-day  are  getting  more  per  pound  for  hides 
on  an  average  than  he  gets  per  pound  for  his  meats  through- 
out, and  remember  the  animal  is  not  killed  for  the  hide,  but  for  the 
meat  it  produces  to  feed  the  people.  Can  you  not  see  the  inconsis- 
tency of  having  a  tariff  on  hides  and  skins,  a  raw  material  worth 
what?  If  not  put  into  leather,  which  the  people  must  have  for 
shoes,  gloves,  hats,  etc.,  is  it  fair  to  the  people  to  have  a  tariff  on 
any  raw  material  coming  into  our  country  to  go  into  a  manufactured 
article?  Is  it  not  the  right  and  proper  thing  to  have  such  raw 
material  on  the  free  list  ?  Does  it  not  increase  the  demand  for  labor 
in  our  country  if  we  have  free  hides  and  skins  to  make  leather  from? 
Gentlemen,  there  positively  is  no  country  on  the  globe  which  can  man- 
ufacture leather  cheaper  than  it  can  be  manufactured  in  this  country 
so  far  as  actual  cost  of  manufacture  goes.  What  we  want  as  inde- 
pendent, tanners  and  as  the  people,  long  suffering  people,  of  this 
country  want  is  cheap  hides,  cheap  raw  mataerials  to  make  cheap 
leather,  and  no  country  on  the  globe  can  beat  us  selling  cheap  leather 
to  the  United  States  and  the  world. 

It  is  up  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  either  help  the  people  or  the  enor- 
mously wealthy  packers,  who  are  grinding  the  very  souls  out  of  the 
people,  not  only  through  high-priced  hides,  but  on  produce,  eggs, 
fruit,  poultry,  anything  they  can  control  to  a  great  extent. 

Some  agent  or  representative  of  the  packers  may  tell  you,  gentle- 
men, that  on  account  of  getting  higher  prices  for  their  by-products 
or  offal  they  can  and  are  paying  the  farmer  who  raises  the  cattle  more 
money,  live  weight,  for  their  animals.  This  is  not  true.  Look  up  the 
statistics  of  the  selling  prices  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  etc.,  for  the  past 
ten  or  fifteen  years  and  you  will  find  that  live  animals,  if  any,  are 
selling  for  very  little  more  than  they  were  when  meats,  such  as  steak, 
was  selling  at  12^  cents  per  pound,  roast  beef  at  8  to  10  cents  per 
pound,  boiling  beef  at  4  to  5  cents  per  pound,  and  hides  at  7  to  8 
and  9  cents  per  pound  for  the  best  heavy  hides;  then  turn  and  see 
what  hides  and  meats  are  selling  at  to-day.  Would  ask  you,  is  the 
farmer  getting  the  benefit  of  the  high-priced  hides  and  high-priced 
meats;  are  the  people  getting  the  benefit  of  the  high  prices?  You 
must  answer  no.  Then,  who  is  getting  all  the  benefit?  There  is  only 
one  answer  to  this,  viz,  the  padter  and  his  friends  and  allies. 
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I  wish  to  inform  you  that  I  have  all  my  life  been  a  Republican,  my 
father  and  grandfather  before  me  likewise,  and  I  shall  always  remain 
one  so  long  as  the  Republican  party  and  its  leaders  are  for  the  people 
and  masses  and  not  for  classes.  I  am  in  favor  of  tariff  to  protect 
articles  manufactured  in  this  country,  to  protect  our  workingman  and 
his  family ;  but  I  am  against  tariff  that  prohibits  the  importation  of 
a  raw  material  that  would  cheapen  the  manufactured  article  to  the 
consumer  and  the  people  of  this  glorious  country  of  ours,  and  which 
can  be  improved  upon  at  least  50  per  cent  if  legislative  bodies  elected 
by  the  people  would  and  will  legislate  for  the  masses  and  the  people 
against  the  classes  who  dominate  only  because  by  fair  and  foul  means 
they  have  gained  control  of  an  article  of  commerce,  let  it  be  what  it 
may. 

No  doubt  you  will  have  this  matter  placed  before  you  in  a  far  more 
forcible  manner,  and  also  statistics  to  prove  the  claims  of  the  tanners 
of  this  country,  who  are  making  a  gallant  fight  against  almighty 
money  power  to  have  the  tariff  removed  from  a  raw  material — ^hides 
and  skins  from  animals  suitable  for  leather  only.  Notwithstanding 
that  I  feel  that  my  effort  to  reach  you  on  this  subject  may  amount  to 
naught,  I  can  not  help  adding  my  voice  in  protest  against  a  tariff  on 
raw  material,  enriching  a  few  and  making  poorer  every  day  the 
masses,  the  people. 

Trusting  that  in  all  wisdom  you  will  see  this  as  I  try  to  picture  it 
to  you,  "  a  true  picture  " — anyone  can  see  it  who  takes  honest  time  to 
look — and  remedy  the  matters  by  removing  the  tariff,  I  beg  to 
remain, 

Most  respectfully,  yours,  Geo.  J.  Lappe, 

President  Standard  Leather  Company. 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  TAYLOR,  SENATOR,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  THE 
GRAY  &  DUDLEY  HARDWARE  COMPANY  ON  HIDES. 

Nashville,  U.  S.  A.,  Decemher  5, 1908.  ^ 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Taylor, 

Nashville^  Tenn, 
Dear  Senator  :  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  an 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  have  the  tariff  of  15  per  cent  on  hides 
removed. 

The  Wholesale  Saddlery  Association  of  America,  of  which  we  are 
members,  and  of  which  the  writer  is  vice-president  for  Tennessee,  is 
very  much  in  favor  of  having  this  tariff  taken  off  on  hides,  and  have 
passed  resolutions  in  their  convention  to  that  effect. 

We  believe  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  leather  dealers,  harness  and 
saddlery  manufacturers  in  this  country  to  have  this  done,  and  we 
trust  you  will  use  your  influence  to  bring  it  about. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  and  with  kmdest  regards,  we  remain. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Gray  &  Dudley  Hardware  Company, 
J.  M.  Gray,  Jr.,  Vice-President. 
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(Communications  similar  in  purport  to  the  above,  asking  for  the 
removal  of  the  duty  from  hides,  were  received  from  the  following: 
Jamestown  Lounge  Company,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  The  American  Oak 
Leather  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Thomas  Madden,  Sons  &,  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.) 


HIDES,  LEATHER,  AND  SHOES. 

ENOLANB,  WALTON  &  CO.,  PHUADELFHIA,  PA.,  FAVOR  FREE 
HIDES  Ain)  REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  LEATHER. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  i?,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  observed  through  the  newspapers  the  thought 
expressed  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  inclined  to  report 
a  bill  recommending  that  hides  and  leather  be  put  on  the  free  list. 

As  probably  the  second  largest  tanners  of  oak  leather  in  the  United 
States,  we  would  like  to  express  our  views  clearly  as  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  this  action. 

First.  We  approve  of  the  admission  of  hides  free  of  duty. 

Second.  We  heartily  approve  of  a  decided  lowering  of  the  present 
rate  on  leather,  but  do  seriously  object  to  the  entire  removal,  of  the 
same.    We  herewith  give  our  reasons  for  the  above  conclusions. 

We  approve  of  the  admission  of  hides  free  of  duty,  because  the 
hide  supply  of  this  country  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
for  leather,  and  tanners  are  compelled  to  look  for  their  necessary 
supply  to  the  markets  outside  of  this  country.  As  statistics  show, 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  beef  is  lessening,  while  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  leather,  owing  to  its  various  forms  of  utilization,  is 
rapidly  increasing,  thereby  widening  the  breach  between  the  supply 
of  the  I'aw  material,  hides,  and  the  demand  for  leather,  and  thereby 
compelling  the  tanners,  more  and  more,  as  our  country  is  settled,  to 
look  to  outside  sources  for  their  hide  supply. 

We  heartily  approve  of  a  decided  lowering  of  the  duty  on  leather, 
as  we  think  it  is  and  has  been  unnecessarily  high,  but  we  object  to 
the  entire  removal  of  this  duty  for  two  reasons. 

First.  There  should  be  a  sumcient  tariff  to  represent  the  difference 
paid  for  labor  in  foreign  countries  and  in  our  own,  and  thus  protect 
the  labpr  of  our  country.  This  we  figure  would  be  represented  by  a 
duty  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 

Second.  We  object  to  the  entire  removal  of  the  duty  on  leather,  as  we 
believe  some  duty  should  be  maintained  to  prevent  the  foreign  tan- 
ners, in  time  of  depression  in  their  owii  countries,  using  our  country 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  their  surplus  stock  by  selling  their  leather 
at  cost  in  this  country,  and  they  would  often  thus  be  able  to  relieve 
themselves  of  their  surplus,  and  still  obtain  higher  prices  in  their  own 
markets.  In  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  for  the  protection  of  labor 
in  our  country,  we  think  a  slight  addition  should  also  be  made  for 
this  reason,  and  therefore  believe  that  a  duty  on  leather  of  between  6 
and  10  per  cent  should  most  decidedly  be  maintained. 
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To  summarize,  we  believe  in  the  abolition  of  the  15  per  cent  duty 
and  the  admission  of  hides  free,  and  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  of 
20  per  cent  on  leather  to  a  rate  between  5  and  10  per  cent. 

We  wish  to  be  placed  on  record  as  most  strenuously  objecting  to 
the  entire  removal  of  the  duty  on  leather  for  the  reasons  given  in 
the  foregoing,  believing  that  the  removal  of  all  duty  on  leather 
would  be  a  very  seriousl)low  to  the  tanning  industry. 

As  this  matter  is  of  such  importance,  we  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  each  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

England,  Walton  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
Charles   S.  Walton,  President. 


GEORGE  W.  RUSSELI,  ATKINSON,  N.   H.,   ASKS  RETENTION  OF 
PRESENT  DUTIES  ON  HIDES  AND  SHOES. 

Atkinson,  N.  H.,  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  a  wage-earner  and.  I  suppose  that  I  represent 
more  than  thirteen-fifteentns  of  the  working  people  in  this  country, 
all  of  whom  are  dependent  on  a  really  protective  tariff  for  American 
wages  and  conditions.  I  am  a  consumer  and  not  a  producer  of 
American  products.  I  have  nearly  all  of  my  working  life  been  con- 
nected with  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  as  superintendent  of  a  factory. 

We  produce  nearly  all  of  our  consumption  of  dutiable  hides,  hav- 
ing imported  only  $20,649,258  in  1907.  This  enables  us  to  fix  the 
pnce  on  the  small  quantity  imported.  Our  boot  and  shoe  industry  is 
the  best  protected  of  any  of  our  large  New  England  industries.  All 
of  the  other  large  New  England  industries  are  subject  to  heavy  for- ' 
eim  competition. 

In  1905  Great  Britain  took  of  our  sole  leather  $4,449,410  worth, 
and  of  other  leather  $11,072,078  worth,  and  of  boots  and  shoes  $1,- 
943,845  worth.  Great  Britain's  facilities  for  importing  hides  are  far 
better  than  ours,  yet  with  everything  free  that  goes  into  a  boot 
or  shoe  she  took  of  us  in  1905  $17,465,333  worth  of  leather  and 
hides,  were  $651,343  worth.  In  1907  our  exports  of  boots  and 
shoes  were  practically  $10,000,000  worth.  We  are  the  largest  ex- 
porters of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  world.  With  everything  free  that 
goes  into  boots  and  shoes  Great  Britain  increased  her  exports  of- 
boots  and  shoes  $1,000,000  worth  between  1893  and  1902,  inclusive, 
while  we  increased  our  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  same  time 
$5,250,000.  Our  sales  of  leather,  hides,  boots,  and  shoes  to  Great 
Britain  show  absolutely  that  the  duty  on  the  few  cattle  hides  that 
we  import  does  not  increase  the  cost  of  our  boots  and  shoes  one 
particle. 

As  one  interested  in  the  production  of  boots  and  shoes,  I  entreat 
your  honorable  committee  to  leave  the  duties  on  hides,  leather,  boots, 
and  shoes  as  they  are  now.  The  duties  ought  to  be  increased  in 
nearly  all  the  schedules  of  the  Dingley  tariff. 
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In  1908  we  imported  very  nearly  $70,000,000  in  the  manufactures 
of  cotton.  In  1905  we  imported  $5,500,000  worth  of  leather  gloves 
and  immense  quantities  of  cloth  and  knit  gloves. 

In  1897,  when  the  Dingley  tariff  was  enacted,  wages  were  low  and 
products  were  low  in  price.  Revenue  was  needed.  The  Dingley 
tariff  afforded  fair  protection  under  conditions  then  existing.  Be- 
tween January  1,  1897,  and  July  1,  1907,  there  has  been  a  great  rise 
in  wages  in  this  country,  with  very  little  rise  and  in  some  cases  no 
rise  in  competition  with  foreign  countries.  This  has  ^ven  foreign 
competition  a  great  advantage  in  our  market.  This,  with  the  trade 
agreements  with  the  principal  European  manufacturing  countries, 
leaves  us  with  very  little  protection,  and  in  some  lines,  particularly 
knit  goods  and  gloves,  without  any.  "The  test  of  a  tariff  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  too  prohibitory,  or  not  sufficiently  protective,  is 
seen  in  the  imports  of  a  series  of  years."  Judged  by  this  standard, 
the  duties  on  imported  sugar  are  very  nearly  1 J  cents  per  pound. 
This  duty,  with  the  probability  that  American  sugar  would  soon 
supply  our  market,  gave  us  consumers  20  and  22  pounds  for  $1.  The 
tariff  was  reduced  one-fifth  on  Cuban  sugar,  and  Philippine  sugar  is 
practically  free  (we  give  the  Filipinos  what  we  collect  m  duties) ;  we 
get  now  16  to  17  pounds  for  $1.  In  1906  our  import  of  sugar  and 
molasses  was  valued  at  $85,460,088;  in  1907  at  $92,806,253.  In 
1897,  when  the  Dingley  tariff  was  enacted,  our  beet-sugar  product 
was  37,500  tons;  now  it  is  433,000  tons.  A  reduction  of  the  duty  has 
increased  the  cost  of  sugar  to  American  consumers,  and  is  increasing 
imports,  and  has  so  discouraged  our  beet-sugar  producers  that  the 
industry  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  while  it  increased  very  rapidly 
under  the  Dingley  tariff.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  Cuban  treaty 
or  for  free  Philippine  sugar.  We  have  not  yet  learned  the  truth,  that 
to  have  an  article  that  we  can  produce,  plenty,  and  cheap,  and  good, 
we  must  produce  it  ourselves. 

Free  or  duty  sounds  nicely  to  many  ears  but  it  always  works  against 
the  wage-earner's  interests.  We  wage-earners  in  this  country  have 
lost  millions  in  wages,  since  July,  1907,  on  account  of  the  agitation 
for,  and  the  fact  of  free  importations,  and  the  senseless  war  on  our 
industries. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  entreat  you  to  fix  the  schedule 
in  our  tariff,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  more  than  $800,000,000,  in 
competing  imports  will  be  kept  out.  Our  imports  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  in  1907  equals  the  total  production  of  Fall  River, 
Lowell,  and  New  Bedford,  the  three  largest  cotton  manufacturing 
cities  in  this  country.  If  these  products  were  made  here,  what  a 
tremendous  addition  to  our  consuming  power  it  would  be.  Then 
when  we  come  to  multiply  this  by  eleven,  to  cover  our  imports  of 
competing  products,  it  would  add  immensely  to  our  consumption  of 
everything  that  we  produce.  We  should  not  need  to  pay  England  and 
Germany  and  other  countries  $2,000,000  or  more  in  gold  annually, 
to  carry  our  bulky  agricultural  products  to  Europe. 

All  of  our  trade  treaties  and  agreements  with  Cuba  and  European 
manufacturing  countries  need  to  be  abrogated. 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Russell. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  TANNERS 
WISHES  DUTIES  RETAINED  ON  LEATHERS  AND  SHOES. 

Philadelphia,  December  5,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Com/mittee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  writer,  as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Tanners,  was  present  on  Saturday  last  at 
the  hearing  in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  hides.  The  tanners 
appreciate  the  very  fair  and  full  hearing  oi  their  claim. 

The  subject  of  free  leather  and  free  shoes  was  incidentally  brought 
into  the  issue.  Protection  primarily,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  foster 
the  American  industries  and  thus  provide  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  to  give  labor  steady,  employment  at  good  wages. 
Should  leather  and  shoes  be  put  on  the  free  list,  it  wiU  result  in 
making  this  country  a  dumping  ground  for  the  surplus  foreign  stock, 
which  leather  is  conceded  to  he  inferior  to  the  American  product. 
Shoes,  likewise,  of  low  grade  will  compete  with  the  American  manu- 
facturers, and  the  result  will  be  to  depress  our  American  labor  to  the 
level  of  the  pauperized  labor  of  Europe.  We  believe  that  the  com- 
petition of  American  shoe  factories  will  be  quite  sufficient,  as  it 
always  has  been,  to  cause  shoes  to  be  sold  at  the  very  smallest  margin 
of  profit  consistent  with  the  quality.  With  free  hides,  leather  will 
likewise  be  tanned  and  marketed  here  at  the  very  lowest  possible 
cost,  so  that  to  add  leather  and  shoes  to  the  free  list  would  result  in 
serious  complications  without  consequent  advantages. 

We  sincerely  trust,  therefore,  that  the  duty  on  leather  will  be  re- 
tained at  least  10  to  15  per  cent,  and  that  shoes  will  remain  subject  to 
the  same  duties  as  now  exist. 

Appreciating  the  very  fair  spirit  manifested  by  the  committee 
toward  the  tanners,  we  believe  you  will  give  this  whole  subject  vour 
very  careful  consideration  and  decide  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  at  large. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

T.  E.  McViTTY,  President. 


THE    NEW    ENGLAND    SHOE    AND    LEATHER    ASSOCIATION    OF 
BOSTON  FAVORS  REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  LEATHER. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Com/mittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by  the  local  press  since 
the  hearing  on  the  hide  and  leather  schedules  held  before  your  com- 
mittee on  November  28  that  the  tanners  and  shoe  manufacturers 
present  would  not  object  to  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  leather  and 
shoes  if  hides  and  tanning  materials  could  be  admitted  free.  As 
such  articles  seem  to  be  based  on  the  statements  made  by  our  repre- 
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sentatives  before  your  committee,  ii^e  think  it  perhaps  wise  that  they 
should  be  corrected,  and  that  the  attitude  of  the  members  of  our  asso- 
ciation should  be  made  dear. 

The  feeling  of  the  tanners  in  regard  to  the  duty  on  leather  was  cor- 
rectly expressed  by  Mr.  Vogel,  of  Milwaukee^  who  stated  that  the  tan- 
ners were  willing  to  return  to  the  conditions  existing  before  the 
passage  of  the  present  tariff  bill ;  that  is,  if  free  hides  and  free  tan- 
ning material  were  granted  them  they  would  not  object  to  a  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  leather  one-half,  leavmg  it  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
as  it  had  been  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1897.  It  is  a 
fact  that  can  easily  be  established  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  below 
this  amount,  while  it  would  not  affect  certain  special  kinds  of  leather 
which  could  hold  their  own  in  competition  witn  the  world,  as  stated 
by  some  of  our  representatives,  it  would  admit  into  this  country  large 
quantities  of  various  other  styles  of  leather  which  are  now  made 
cheaper  abroad  than  they  can  be  made  in  this  country,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  production  in  this  country  would  be  necessarily  cur- 
tailed and  less  labor  employed  in  consequence. 

In  regard  to  the  duty  on  shoes,  it  is  certainly  true,  as  stated  by 
one  of  our  representatives  before  your  committee,  that  the  labor 
cost  in  Europe  at  this  time  is  less  than  in  this  country.  This  fact, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  lower  cost  of  many  other  materials, 
such  as  webbing,  elastic  goring,  and  other  various  trimmings,  would, 
if  the  duty  on  shoes  were  entirely  removed,  make  it  easy  for  enter- 
prising wholesalers  in  this  country  to  import  largely  foreign-made 
shoes.  This  is  true  on  all  grades,  except  possibly  the  highest  grade 
of  ladies'  shoes,  on  which  they  do  not  appear  at  this  time  to  have  that 
advantage.  On  the  lower  grades  of  workingmen's  shoes,  where  the 
questions  of  style  and  fit  are  of  no  considerable  importance,  their 
advantage  in  cost  is  more  marked,  and  these  shoes  womd  be  imported 
largely  but  for  the  tariff.  It  is  our  opinion,  however,  that  a  tariff 
of  10  per  cent  on  shoes  would  be  the  lowest  rate  which  would  afford 
reasonable  protection  for  most  classes  of  footwear  made  of  leather; 
on  some  classes  of  canvas  shoes  and  ladies'  shoes  and  slippers  of  an 
ornamental  style  made  from  leather,  felt,  or  woven  or  embroidered 
fabrics  the  present  25  per  cent  should  be  maintained,  as  these  classes 
of  goods  are  much  more  cheaply  produced  in  several  foreign  coun- 
tries than  they  can  be  produced  here. 

As  stated  by  our  representatives,  it  is  the  desire  of  this  trade 
throughout  the  country — and  in  this  statement  we  believe  we  speak 
for  all  of  the  associations  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  our 
line  of  business — that  no  more  protection  shall  be  accorded  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  rate  of  wages  now  paid  the  Ameri- 
can shoe  and  leather  worker,  it  being  \yell  known  that  this  rate  of 
wages  is  about  the  highest  paid  to  any  class  of  American  mechanics 
engaged  in  any  of  the  prominent  industries,  and  our  trade  without 
exception  agree,  I  believe,  that  the  figures  we  have  named  above  are 
the  lowest  rates  which  would  prevent  the  displacement  of  American- 
made  goods  by  those  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

.  Chas.  C.  Hoyt,  President. 
Geo.  C.  Houghton,  Secretary. 
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ISAAC  PROUTY  &  CO.,  SPENCER,  MASS.,  OPPOSE  REMOVAL  OF  SVTT 
FROM  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Spencer,  Mass.,  December  2^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  You  will  please  pardon  me  for  addressing  you  again 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  on  hides,  as  I  addressed  you  so  recently,  on 
November  20,  but  I  was  quite  disturbed  by  some  of  the  arguments  pre- 
sented at  your  hearing  on  the  28th. 

While  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  free  hides,  according  to  the  argu- 
ment I  made  in  my  letter  of  the  20th,  I  feel  that  the  consent  given  by 
some  of  the  representative  men  who  came  before  you  consenting  to 
the  free  import  of  boots  and  shoes  was  a  question  not  for  them  to  con- 
cede. The  boot  and  shoe  industry  is  a  great  industry  and  would  not 
survive  the  extreme  low  prices  of  labor  prevailing  in  many  countries 
without  a  tariff.  While  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  the  tariff  par- 
tially, not  wholly,  and  when  a  man  consents  to  remove  the  entire  tariff 
on  a  manufactured  product  like  boots  and  shoes  he  does  not  compre- 
hend how  soon  the  foreign  countries  will  take  up  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes  and  supply  America. 

I  hope  this  committee  will  look  upon  this  question  in  its  true  light. 
The  hide  product  is  a  by-product.  The  duty  on  hides  does  not  en- 
courage the  production  of  hides  especially.  We  have  always  been 
supplied  with  abundant  material  for  the  tanning  of  hides,  and  that 
is  the  reason  we  tan  so  many  and  produce  so  much  leather;  but  the 
shoe  industry  is  an  industry  that  will  be  taken  up  where  labor  is  the 
cheapest.  It  can  just  as  well  go  to  some  other  country  as  to  remain 
with  us,  and  a  free  duty  on  shoes  would  drive  out  an  industry  of  great 
magnitude  from  our  country.  While  the  free  import  of  hides  would 
not  drive  out  any  industry,  I  think  the  concession  made  was  very 
unwise  and  misleading.  I  hope  the  committee  will  not  take  that  part 
of  the  testimony  seriously. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Chas.  N.  Prouty. 


LEATHER. 

THE  CLEVELAND  (OHIO)  TANNING  COMPANY  SUBMITS  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  COSTS  OF  TANNING. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Decemher  7,  1908. 
Wats  and  Means  Committee. 

Gentlemen  :  In  addition  to  my  testimony  given  before  your  com- 
mittee, and  in  answer  to  the  request  of  your  chairman,  I  beg  to  sub- 
mit the  following : 

In  going  over  my  cost  records  for  the  period  of  nine  years,  com- 
mencing July  1,  1899,  and  ending  July  1,  1908,  I  find  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

The  average  cost  of  hides  is 51 

The  average  cost  of  all  other  material 12 

Average  cost  of  productive  labor  and  nonproductive  labor  and  expense 37 

Total 100 
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Taking  the  item  of  productive  and  nonproductive  labor  and  ex- 
pense as  37  per  cent,  18  per  cent,  or  practically  one  half,  is  productive 
labor  and  the  balance  of  19  per  cent  is  nonproductive  labor  and 
expense. 

Had  the  cost  of  hides  been  15  per  cent  less  for  the  period,  the  pro- 
portion of  productive  labor  of  the  whole  amount  would  have  been 
increased  to  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production. 

As  wages  in  this  country  average  at  least  25  per  cent  higher  than 
in  other  countries,  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  where  we  are  allowed  free 
trade  with  other  countries  would  be  ample. 

In  the  case  of  a  country  like  Canada,  that  had  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent  against  us,  we  believe  we  are  entitled  to  the  same  amount  of  pro- 
tection. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  N.  Hill. 


PATENT  LEATHER. 

MANUFACTUBEKS  OF  PATENT  LEATHER  FOR  SHOES  ASK  FOR 
RETENTION  OF  EXISTING  DUTY. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  i^?  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Oom/mittee^ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  During  the  hearings  held  recently  before  your  honor- 
able committee  on  the  hide  schedule  certain  statements  were  made 
by  Mr.  H.  N.  Hill,  who  represented  manufacturers  of  patent  leather 
for  carriages  and  automobiles.  Mr.  Hill,  it  is  reported,  stated  that 
his  people  would  be  satisfied  with  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  patent 
leather  to  5  per  cent  in  exchange  for  free  hides. 

The  manufacture  of  patent  leather  for  shoes  is  quite  different  from 
making  carriage  and  automobile  leather,  both  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture and  classes  of  materials  used.  The  volume  of  business  is 
many  times  larger,  some  of  the  manufacturers  signing  this  brief 
alone  making  yearly  more  than  the  500,000  sides  stated  oy  Mr.  Hill 
as  being  the  yearly  output  of  all  of  the  carriage  and  automobile 
patent-leather  manufacturers. 

Fearing  that  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Hill  may  have  been  con- 
strued as  applying  to  the  manufacture  of  patent  leather  for  shoes, 
we  respectfully  submit  this  brief. 

The  method  of  finishing  patent  leather  for  shoes  as  it  is  practiced 
to-day  in  this  country  is  practically  a  new  thing,  the  industry  being 
about  10  years  old.  Our  leathers  are  popular  because  we  have  made 
it  possible  to  make  good  pjatent-leather  shoes  to  retail  at  from  $2  a 
pair  up  to  the  most  expensive,  while  before  that  time  reliable  patent- 
leather  shoes  were  only  made  in  high  grades  from  imported  stocks. 

Patent  leather  for  shoes  is  of  four  kinds:  Patent  colt,  a  japanned 
colt  skin;  patent  kid,  a  japanned  goatskin;  patent  calf,  a  japanned 
calfskin,  and  patent  side  leather,  a  japanned  grain  of  a  cowhide. 
All  of  these  leathers  are  japanned  on  the  grain. 
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The  American  method  of  japanning  makes  it  necessary  to  assort 
the  leather  in  the  following  grades : 

Patent  colt,  6  grades,  sold  at  from  15  to  40  cents  per  square  foot. 

Patent  kid,  about  4  grades,  sold  at  from  25  to  40  cents  per  square 
foot. 

Patent  calf,  about  4  grades,  sold  at  from  25  to  40  cents  per  square 
foot. 

Patent  side  leather,  about  4  grades,  sold  at  from  18  to  30  cents  per 
square  foot. 

It  costs  as  much  to  manufacture  the  low  grades  of  each  of  these 
leathers  as  the  high  grades ;  hence  the  tanner  loses  money  on  the  low 
grades  and  makes  money  on  the  high.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
maintain  an  average  selling  price  above  the  average  cost.  It  is  quite 
apparent,  then,  that  in  order  to  manufacture  the  American  style  of 
patent  leathers  at  a  profit  it  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  all  our  grades 
at  their  respective  pricps. 

The  assorting  into  these  grades  is  based  on  the  appearance  of  the 
leather  only.  Low-priced  leather  will  wear  as  well  as  the  high  grades, 
but  it  does  not  look  as  well.  This  appearance,  then,  is  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  grading,  and  the  matter  of  varying  grades  is  practicalljr 
the  whole  meat  of  this  part  of  the  argument,  because,  while  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  necessarily  make  both  high  and  low  grades,  the 
foreign  manufacturers,  with  their  method  of  japanning,  make  only 
high  grades. 

The  reason  is  that  different  methods  of  japanning  are  employed. 
Here  the  japan  finish,  applied  to  the  grain  of  the  skin,  is  thin  and 
transparent.  Imperfections  or  coarse  grain  in  any  skins  or  dust 
imperfections  show  through,  making  low  grades. 

The  foreign  japan  is  quite  different.  Several  coats  of  opaque  finish 
are  applied  to  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin  and  any  imperfections  can  be 
covered  up,  and  to  make  No.  1  leather  it  only  becomes  necessary  to 
apply  the  coats  until  a  smooth  surface  has  been  obtained.  About  the 
only  factors  in  making  second  grades  in  such  leathers  are  holes  in  the 
skin. 

We  beg  to  attach  to  this  brief  samples  of  imported  patent  calf  and 
samples  of  American  patent  colt,  which  will  show  you  the  difference 
in  the  finish  and  general  characteristics  of  the  leathers.  Additional 
information  is  attached  to  the  samples. 

Foreign  patent  leathers  for  shoes  are  nearly  all  sold  in  this  country 
by  the  oozen,  but  from  a  number  of  shoe  manufacturers  consulted  we 
learn  that  foreign  patent  calf  cuts  into  shoes  at  prices  ranging  from 
36  to  45  cents  per  square  foot  in  the  different  thicknesses  trimmed  and 
untrimmed,  which  includes  a  weight  and  ad  valorem  duty  figuring 
about  30  to  35  per  cent  on  the  value. 

With  the  duty  removed  the  same  high-grade  stock  could  be  sold  in 
this  country  at  prices  from  26  to  34  cents  per  square  foot,  and  this 
leather  would  compete  with  that  made  in  this  country  and  sold  at 
from  26  to  40  cents  per  square  foot.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this 
high-grade  stock  would  take  the  place  of  the  domestic  medium  and 
high  grades  on  account  of  the  price,  and  that  the  only  market  left  for 
Americans  would  be  in  the  low  grades,  which,  as  shown  above,  can 
not  be  made  at  a  profit. 
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Under  the  present  rate  of  duty  patent  calf  is  still  being  imported 
and  is  in  competition  with  the  best  grades  of  our  leather,  and  any 
reduction  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  would  make  the  foreign  article 
still  stronger  competition. 

Statistics  show  that  the  importation  of  foreign  patent  leathers  has 
been  decreasing  since  1901.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  supplanting 
of  the  foreign  article  by  the  high  grades  of  our  own  product  and 
partly  due  to  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  patent  leathers  owing 
to  changing  styles  in  shoes. 

Should  foreign  patent  leathers  be  imported  in  lar^e  enough 
quantities,  under  a  reduced  tariff,  to  supplant  the  American  stock, 
tne  onljr  possible  benefit  would  be  a  slight  reduction  in  the  expense  of 
vamps  in  the  highest  grades  of  shoes,  whichj  under  the  syst^n  of 
selling  shoes  at  fixed  prices,  would  not  reduce  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  medium-priced  shoes  could  be  made  no  cheaper,  while 
the  lower-grade  shoes  could  not  be  made  at  all. 

The  removal  of  the  duty  on  hides  would  not  benefit  the  manufac- 
turers of  patent  colt,  patent  kid,  and  patent  calf,  which  are  not  made 
from  hides. 

Taking  the  cost  per  foot  of  producing  American  patent  leathers 
as  a  basis,  the — 

Per  cent. 

Cost  of  labor  is 49.72 

Cost  of  materials ^ 37.56 

Manufacturing  expense r 12. 72 

100.00 
Applying  this  to  the  cost  of  the  finished  product,  the — 

Per  cent. 

Cost  of  labor  is 1 20.48 

Cost  of  materials 15.478 

Manufacturing  expense 5.  242 

Cost  of  raw  stoclc 58.80 

100.00 

From  statistics  obtainable  the  price  paid  for  labor  in  Germany  is 
from  50  to  60  per  cent  less  than  paid  in  America. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  tanning  and  finishing  material? 
here  and  in  foreign  countries  is  about  33  per  cent. 

Applying  this  to  our  percentage  of  cost,  it  makes  a  saving  to  the 
foreign  manufacturer  over  our  cost  of  about  15  per  cent  on  the 
finished  product. 

The  difference  between  freights  on  raw  skins  to  this  country  and 
the  freight  on  the  finished  product,  together  with  the  difference  in 
the  matter  of  general  expense  and  the  advantage  of  being  closer  to 
the  source  of  supply,  would  easily  total  5  per  cent,  making  a  net 
advantage  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  20  per  cent  as  applied  to 
the  cost  of  the  finished  product. 

Taking  this  difference  in  cost  of  production  in  connection  with  the 
advantage  to  the  foreign  manufacturer,  by  reason  of  his  method  of 
finishing,  it  is  obvious  that  any  reduction  of  the  existing  duty  will 
place  us  in  a  position  where  we  can  not  compete,  as  the  introduction 
of  the  foreign  product  would  make  it  impossible  to  market  our 
medium  and  nigh  grade  leather,  and  being  deprived  of  this  outlet  we 
could  not  manufacture  our  product  except  at  a  loss. 
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In  order  to  protect  our  industry,  which  means  the  proteetion  of 
our  American  labor,  it  is  imperative  that  the  present  rate  of  dut^  be 
maintained. 

Respectfully  submitted.  Harry  I.  Thayer,  ChcArman. 

C.  E.  Jaggar,  Secretary. 
Corona  Kid  Mfg.  Co.,  B.  E.  Baker,  president;  Bristol 
Patent  Leather  Co.,  C.  L.  Anderson,  president;  Key- 
stone Leather  Co.,  Chas.  A.  Reynolds,  president; 
Thayer-Foss  Co.,  H.  L  Thayer,  president;  D.  T. 
Kennedy  &  Co.,  Albert  Trostel  &  Scms,  Bamet 
Leather  Co.,  Siff.  Rothschild,  vice-president  j  C.  J. 
Matthews  Co.,  K.  D.  Greene  &  Co.,  The  Riverside 
Japannery  (Inc.) ;  McCarroU  &  Co.,  Lloyd  & 
Richards  (Inc.),  C.  H.  Mosley,  manager;  The  Ohio 
Leather  Co.,  C.  fe.  Rathbom. 
Proxies  given  to  C.  E.  Jaeggar,  secretary.  Signing  au- 
thorized :  American  Hide  and  Leather  Co.,  Van  Tassell 
Leather  Co.,  Harrison  Leather  Co.,  Albert  Bernard, 
D.  T.  Kennedy  &  Co.,  Blanchard  Bros.  &  Lane, 
Thomas  A.  Kelley  &  Co.,  Seton  Leather  Co.,  Chester 
Enameling  Co.,  Hugh  Smith  (Inc.),  American  Patent 
Kid  Co.,  Beckwith  Leather  Co.,  Columbia  Leather 
Co.,  Reliance  Leather  Co. 
Proxies  given   to   C.   Q.   Adams:   Hamburg    Cordovan 

Leather  Works,  Eclipse  Tanning  Co. 
Proxy  given  to  C.  L.  Anderson :  Superior  Patent  Leather 
Co. 


HON.  G.  E.  WALDO,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  GEOKGE  BAKEK  A 
SONS,   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York,  December  3^  J908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Herewith  you  will  find  inclosed  a  letter  from  Messrs. 
Greorge  Baker  &  Sons,  of  Brooklyn,  requesting  that  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  patent  leathers  be  had,  for  the  reason  that  the  present  35  and 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  largely  prohibitive,  there  being  no  Ameri- 
can patent  leather  manufactured  which  can  be  used  in  place  of  the 
imported  article. 

I  forward  this  letter  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee  when 
you  reach  that  schedule. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

G.  E.  Waldo. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  ^7, 1908. 
Hon.  Geo.  E.  Waldo,  M.  C, 

£90  Broadway^  New  York. 
Dear  Sir:  We  were  duly  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  16th  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  letter  of  13th,  and  we  will  say  that  the  present 
rate  of  duty  on  patent  leather  is  as  follows : 

Thirty  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  skins  not 
exceeding  10  pounds  per  dozen. 
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Thirty  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  skins  over 
10  pounds  and  not  exceeding  25  pounds  per  dozen. 

This  duty  figures  35  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  is  in  a  measure 
prohibitive,  and  the  American  patent  leather  manufacturers  do  not 
produce  anything  which  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  imported  patent 
calfskins,  so  on  account  of  the  high  rate  'of  duty  the  shoe  manuiactur- 
ers  are  handicapped,  especially  so  in  competing  for  the  foreign 
market.  ^ 

We  trust  this  matter  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Ways  j 

and  Means  Committee,  now  holding  sessions  in  Washington,  and  if  J 

the  matter  of  the  revision  of  tariff  is  brought  before  the  present  Con-  i 

gress  the  patent  leather  question  will  be  favorably  acted  upon.  I 

Yours,  truly,  Geo.  Baker  &  Sons.  ^ 

SADDLERY.  ' 

THE  SHITH-WORTHINGTON  COMPANY,  HAKTFORD,  CONN.,  ASKS 
FOR  HIGHER  DUTIES  ON  ALL  HORSE  EQUIPMENTS. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Novemher  2^^  1908.  \ 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  of  * 

45  per  cent  on  saddlery  goods.    With  this  duty  in  force  we  can 

f)roduce  the  finer  grades  of  leather  goods  in  competition  with  Eng- 
and  only  to  a  limited  extent.  We  now  import  quantities  of  sad- 
dlery, being  forced  to  do  so  because  of  the  difference  in  cost,  being 
able  to  purchase  lower  in  England  than  we  can  manufacture  here. 
We  have  been  striving  for  some  years  to  produce  the  goods  that  we 
import,  but  with  only  45  per  cent  protection  we  find  it  impossible. 

With  a  higher  tariff  a  large  proportion  of  the  goods  now  imported 
could  be  manufactured  here.  The  mechanics  are  here  to  do  it.  The 
finest  work  is  produced  here,  but  the  quantity  is  limited  mostly  to 
special  work,  while  the  larger  quantity  is  imported.  The  saddlery 
trade  has  never  been  suflSciently  protected  so  the  bulk  of  the  better 
grades  could  be  manufactured  here.  We  can  import  finished  saddlery 
ffoods  at  45  per  cent  duty,  but  when  we  import  some  of  the  materials 
lor  manufacturing  this  line,  such  as  wool  serges,  etc.,  we  have  to  pay 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  44  cents  per  pound  specific,  equaling 
142  per  cent.  This  favors  importation  of  the  finished  product.  The 
difference  in  wages  paid  in  England  and  in  this  country  can  not  be 
successfully  overcome  with  this  45  per  cent  duty. 

United  States  Consul  Halstead,  in  his  Birmingham  report  on 
wages,  as  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in 
Daily  Consular  Reports  of  July  13,  1905,  says  regarding  English 
saddlers:  "None  of  them  are  half  paid,  considering  the  quality  of 
work  produced  and  the  excellent  workmanship.  A  very  good  man 
on  the  best  work,  under  favorable  circumstances,  earns  $9.73  to  $10.94 
per  week."  The  foreman  of  a  large  English  shop  (recently  arrived 
in  Hartford)  states  saddle  and  harness  makers  now  earn  $1 
to  $1.17  per  day  in  England.  In  this  country  their  wages  are  $2.50 
to  $3.50  a  day.  In  England  the  hand  stitching  is  done  by  girls  earn- 
ing $2.67  to  $2.91  per  week— see  Consular  Report  of  July  13,  1905--r 
while  here  this  work  is  done  by  men  averaging  $14  per  week.    This 
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shows  the  low  wage  in  England,  and  if  the  45  per  cent  duty  is  re- 
duced it  will  stop  the  manufacturing  of  these  finer  goods  in  this  coun- 
try and  affect  labor  materially.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  journeymen  here 
get  more  than  twice  as  much  as  in  England,  and  hand  stitchers  four 
to  five  times. 

If  the  present  tariff  is  left  undisturbed  we  can  continue  to  produce 
a  limited  quantity* of  the  better  grades  of  English  styles;  out  the 
larger  quantity  will  continue  to  be  imported  to  the  detriment  of  the 
American  manufacturer  and  the  American  mechanic. 

The  goods  we  speak  in  favor  of  are  the  better  grades  of  saddlery, 
all  hand  made,  fine  quality;  in  fact,  as  used  by  the  consumers  who  de- 
mand and  must  have  the  finest  that  can  be  produced  so  it  can  readily 
be  seen  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  would  bring  no  hardship 
to  that  class  of  consumers. 

In  closing  we  desire  to  advocate  a  higher  duty  than  45  per  cent  in 
order  to  develop  the  saddlery  industry — ^thus  enabling  manufacturers 
to  produce  the  better  goods,  and  giving  more  work  to  American  me- 
chanics.   We  request  your  favorable  consideration  of  this  idea. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Smith- WoRTHiNGTON  Company, 

Charles  A.  Rogers,  Secretary. 


SLIPPERS. 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WEEKS  FILES  LETTER  OF  DAMON  &  ELLIS,  OF 
BOSTON,  RELATIVE  TO  SLIPPERS. 

December  12,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chmrrnari  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  a  letter  which  I  have  just 
received  from  Messrs.  Damon  &  Ellis,  No.  88  High  street,  Boston. 
Mass.,  with  the  request  that  jom  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  oi 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  that  proper  consideration  be 
given  the  subject. 

Yours,  very  truly,  John  W.  Weeks. 


Boston,  December  S,  1908. 
Hon.  John  W.  Weeks. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  very  much  interested  in  the  question  of  duty  on 
shoes.  Our  business,  together  with  four  or  five  other  manufacturers, 
is  the  making  of  cheap  slippers,  of  which  we  produce  about  1,800  pairs 
per  day  for  use  in  the  United  States  only.  In  Montreal  they  manu- 
facture slippers  made  of  cordette,  which  are  sold  in  Canada  from  2 
to  3  cents  per  pair  less  than  our  carpet  slippers,  because  the  material 
is  brought  in  there  from  England  free  of  duty,  while  for  us  to  import 
goods  m  the  piece  to  make  into  slippers  we  would  have  to  pay  44 
cents  per  pound  and  55  per  cent  duty. 

The  English  felt  for  making  felt  slippers  is  also  brought  into  Can- 
ada free  of  duty  and  costs  the  manuiacturer  there  5  to  10  cents  per 


yard  less  than  the  same  goods  can  be  bought  for  in  the  United  States. 
Should  the  duty  on  shoes  be  taken  off  so  as  to  also  include  slippers 
made  of  felt  and  wool  fabrics,  the  Montreal  manufacturers  could  sqoh 
put  us  out  of  business,  unless  the  duty  was  also  taken  off  of  jelt  an4 
woolen  fabrics  made  in  England  out  of  Australian  wool. 

We  hojie  you  will  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  and 
useyour  mnuence  to  keep  a  protective  duty  on  slippers. 

We  learn  at  the  Boston  custom-house  that  slippers  made  partly  of 
leather  and  partly  of  cloth  or  felt  are  now  classed  to  carry  duty  as  of 
the  article  used  in  their  construction  bearing  the  highest  value,  but 
we  fear  ualess  the  facts  are  placed  before  the  committee  some  loop 
jn^y  be  left  open  whereby  slippers  might  be  classed  as  shoes  ana 
admitted  free  of  duty.  In  the  event  of  such  a  tariff  schedule  we  are 
firmly  convinced  that  Canadian  manufacturers  would  flood  the 
American  market  at  a  less  price  than  the  goods  can  be  produced  for 
here. 

Besides  the  four  or  five  manufacturers  making  cheap  slipp^s,  of 
which  we  have  alluded  to,  there  are  many  more,  both  in  the  East  and 
West,  making  higher-priced  felt  slippers  who  would  also  be  affected. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Damon  &  Ellis  (Inc.), 
MosES  Ellis,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


SOLE  LEATHER. 

HOWES  BROS.  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  URGE  RETENTION  OF  EXISTING 
DUTY  ON  SOLE  LEATHER. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  3,  1908. 
Mr.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Dear  Sir  :  Representing  the  largest  individual  sole-leather  tanning 
interests  in  this  country,  we  wish  to  give  you  the  following  reasons 
why  the  duty  should  not  be  removed  from  sole  leather: 

The  cost  of  tanning,  amounting  to  approximately  25  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  finished  product,  may  be  subdivided  into  three 
items,  viz :  Tanning  materials,  labor,  and  sundries. 

Dealing  with  tanning  materials  first,  we  find  that  the  forests 
producing  tanning  materials  are  rapidly  being  depleted  to  such  an 
extent  that  to-day  the  sole-leather  industry  imports  from  foreign 
countries  fully  50  per  cent  of  its  material;  one-half  of  this  is  que- 
bracho, on  wifiich  there  is  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  a  pound.  The 
percentage  of  imported  tanning  material  will  each  year  increase 
until  fuuy  90  per  cent  of  the  tanning  material  will  be  imported. 
The  labor  item  which  figures  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  tanning  is 
each  year  increasing,  and  although  our  workmen  have  but  25  per 
cent  more  efficiency,  they  receive  75  per  cent  more  than  is  paid  to 
European  workmen. 

Sundries,  which  include  oils,  acids,  fuel,  etc.,  carry  a  high  duty  and 
amount  to  approximately  18  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  tanning. 
We  therefore  find,  first,  an  increasing  quantity  of  tanning  materials 
being  imported,  on  one-half  of  which  duty  is  being  paid ;  second,  labor 


receiving  75  per  cent  mare  than  received  by  foreign  labor;  third, 
sundries,  all  oi  which  carry  a  duty  to  protect  American  industry. 

In  addition  to  this  our  plants  are  built  with  American  machinenr, 
ma4^erial,  and  labor,  which  increases  the  cost  of  our  plants  at  least  30 
per  cent  over  the  plants  of  like  capacity  in  Europe,  which,  as  a  rental 
value,  must  he  included  in  addition  to  the  cost  oi  tanning. 

With  the  duty  removed  on  sole  leather  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
compete  with  European  tanners,  who  have  free  hides,  tanning  ma- 
terial, and  low-cost  labor,  and  we  will  become  the  dumping  ground 
for  outside  tanning  interests,  which  would  result  in  a  decline  in  the 
American  sole-leatner  tanning  industry. 

Canada,  with  its  bark-producing  forests  and  lower  labor  costs, 
would  enter  our  market  and  injure  our  industry  to  a  great  extent. 
That  country  now  ships  annually  to  England  40  per  cent  of  what 
they  produce,  and  have  utilized  large  quantities  of  tanning  material 
in  this  way  at  little  or  no  profit  to  themselves. 

Therefore  in  order  to  maintain  our  present  industry  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  receive  protection  to  at  least  the  amount  of  the 
duties  which  we  are  obligated  to  pay  on  the  materials  entering  into  the 
cost  of  manufacture  and  to  cover  the  increased  wages  paid  to  Ameri- 
can workmen,  as  well  as  the  increased  rental  value  of  our  more  costly 
plants,  and  also  a  protection  against  foreign  countries  dumping  their 
surplus  -into  this  market  who  are  themselves  protected  by  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff  on  all  kinds  of  sole  leather  and  are  able  to  further  re- 
duce their  costs  by  increased  production,  knowing  that  they  can  sell 
their  surplus  at  cost  to  this  country.  There  are,  no  doubt,  tanners 
who  believe  that  with  hide  duties  removed  the  sole  leather  industry 
would  flourish  even,  with  duties  on  leather  removed.  These  gentle- 
men are  no  doubt  honest  in  their  opinion,  but  sadly  at  fault  in  their 
judgment. 

We  challenge  them  to  demonstrate  how  they  can  compete  with 
foreign  tanning  interests,  which  use  free  raw  materials  and  pay  less 
than  $1  per  day  labor,  and  continue  to  pay  duties  on  imported  tan- 
ning material  as  well  as  maintain  the  present  wage  scale  of  the 
American  workmen. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Howes  Bros.  Co. 


THE  PBOCTOB  ELLISON  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  CLAIMS  THAT 
DUTY  ON  SOLE  LEATHEB  IS  NECESSABY. 

Boston,  December  S,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  judge  from  the  articles  which  have  appeared  re- 
cently in  some  of  our  Boston  newspapers  that  the  committee  of  which 
.you  are  chairman  is  under  the  impression  that  it  is  satisfactory  to 
the  leather  trade  of  this  country  to  have  leather  put  on  the  free  list 
provided  the  duty  is  removed  fromj  hides. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned  this  is  entirely  wrong,  as  we  feel  that 
it  would  be  a  hardship  to  the  leather  business  and  cause  a  large  cur- 
tailment in  the  making  of  leather  in  this  country  if  leather  should  be 


free.  If  leather  was  entirely  free  there  would  be  so  much  foreign 
leather  imported  that  our  business  would  be  seriously  injured. 
Canada  and  British  America  have  immense  forests,  and  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  manufacture  and  ship  vast  quantities  ot  leather  into  this 
country. 

We  are  one  of  the  largest  firms  of  tanners  of  sole  leather  in  the 
United  States,  and  write  you  the  above  as  our  personal  opinion  after 
many  years  of  experience.*^  We  are  confident  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
nearly  all,  if  not  all,  those  who  are  engaged  in  our  business.  If  hides 
were  made  free  it  would  take  away  the  present  control  of  our  hide 
market  by  the  packers,  and  we  can  continue  our  business  and  profit- 
ably employ  the  skilled  labor  now  engaged  in  this  important  line  of 
manufacture. 

If  at  any  time  we  can  give  you  any  information,  or  render  you  any 
service  whatever,  it  would  give  us  great  pleasure  to  do  so. 

Yours,  very  truly,  j. 

Proctor  Ellison  Company, 
Henry  H.  Proctor,  President. 


THEATRICAL   SCENERY. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCENIC  ABTISTS  ASKS  THAT  ALL  THEAT- 
EICAL  SCENEEY  BE  COMPELLED  TO  PAY  DUTY. 

New  York,  December  17^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  Supplementing  the  oral  argument  made  by  the  under- 
signed before  your  committee  on  December  4,  1908,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  of  Scenic  Artists  for  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  theat- 
rical scenery  and  for  a  different  method  of  fixing  such  duty,  I  beg  to 
submit  the  following  statement,  which  is  based  upon  information 
furnished  by  members  of  such  association. 

Under  section  454  of  the  present  tariff  bill,  scenery  is  imported 
under  the  classification  of  paintings,  and  pays  a  duty  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  For  many  years  past  large  quantities  of  theatrical 
scenery  have  been  imported  by  various  theatrical  managers,  who 
grossly  undervalue  it,  and  as  a  result  have  paid  a  tax  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  real  value  of  the  scenery. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  put  an  established  value  on  scenery,  as  the  real 
value  thereof  depends  largely  upon  the  artistic  skill,  workmanship, 
and  coloring  employed  by  those  producing  it.  By  reason  thereof  it 
has  been  a  comparatively  simple  matter  for  persons  importing  scenery 
to  place  fictitious  valuations  thereon,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment loses  in  the  revenue  which  it  should  properly  receive  for  duty. 
A  strict  ad  valorem  duty  on  scenery  renders  fraud  possible,  because 
of  the  expert  knowledge  required  m  the  appraisal  of  such  scenery, 
and  such  expert  knowledge  can  only  be  supplied  by  scenic  artiste, 
thoroughly  lamiliar  with  their  work  and  accustomed  to  handling 
high-class  scenic  productions.  The  ordinarv  government  appraiser 
assigned  to  appraise  theatrical  scenery,  in  the  absence  pf  such  tech- 


nical  or  expert  knowledge,  is  not  and  can  not  be  properly  qualified  to 
determine  the  real  value  of  scenery  where  attempts  are  made  to 
grossly  undervalue  the  same. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  urge  that  the  present  ad  valorem  tax 
on  scenery  be  abolished  and  that  a  specific  tax  be  levied  thereon  on 
the  basis  hereinafter  referred  to. 

The  average  price  of  European  scenery  is  about  6^  cents  a  square 
foot,  which  includes  the  canvas  and  the  painting  of  all  elaborate  sub- 
jects. In  the  United  States  the  same  class  of  scenery  on  similar 
canvas  and  with  the  same  character  of  subjects  would  cost  from  18 
to  20  cents  per  square  foot.  This  variance  of  prices  is  based  on  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad,  the  large  rental  for 
studios  here,  and  higher  cost  of  all  materials  used  here. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  urge  that  a  specific  tax  of  from  12  to  15 
cents  per  square  foot  be  levied  on  all  imported  scenery,  in  order  that 
He  American  scenic  artists  may  receive  proper  protection. 

Your  petitioners  also  claim  that  large  quantities  of  scenery  are 
brought  m,  pursuant  to  paragraph  645  of  the  present  tariff  bill,  which 
allows  managers  of  theatrical  exhibitions  returning  from  abroad  to 
bring  in  free  of  duty  scenery  used  by  them  abroad  for  temporary 
use  in  their  exhibitions  here,  provided  that  they  give  bonds  to  export 
the  same  within  six  months.  This  provision  is  designed  to  cover 
only  secondhand  or  used  scenery  which  has  been  employed  abroad 
in  the  same  production.-  It  is  a  simple  matter  for  unscrupulous  per- 
sons to  evade  this  provision  and  to  actually  bring  into  this  coiintry 
new  scenery  free  of  dutj^,  under  the  claim  that  it  has  already  been 
used  abroad,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  for  anyone  arriving  with  such 
scenery  to  claim  that  he  is  the  proprietor  or  manager  of  a  theatrical 
exhibition  in  which  such  scenery  is  claimed  to  be  used,  and  your 
petitioners  believe  that  such  frauds  have  been  frequently  perpetrated 
heretofore.  Because  of  the  comparative  ease  with  which  unscrupu- 
lous persons  are  able  to  bring  in  scenery  free  of  duty  under  such 
provision,  and  the  consequent  defrauding  of  the  Government  out  of 
the  proper  tax,  it  is  respectfully  urged  that  your  committee  recom- 
mend the  abolition  of  this  provision  of  paragraph  645  permitting 
scenery  to  come  in  free  of  duty. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Mayer  C.  Goldman, 
Attorney  for  Association  of  Scenic  Artists. 


TRAVELING  BAGS. 

HON.  E.  WAYNE  PARKEE,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  HEADLEY 
&  FARMER  CO.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  10^  1908. 
Hon.  B.  Wayne  Parker,  M.  C, 

Washington.  B.C. 
Honorable  Sir:  We  have  been  informed  that  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  put  finished  traveling  bags  on  a  free  list,  or  to  reduce  the 
tariff  on  same. 
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If  this  report  be  correct  and  same  were  carried  out  in  the  tariff 
revision  now  being  considered  hj  the  tariff  commission,  it  would 
mean  a  great  detriment  to  our  business. 

We  are  told  that  the  present  tariff  on  finished  bags  is  35  per  cent. 
This  is  now  10  per  cent  lower  than  the  tariff  on  the  raw  bag  frames. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  bags  made  every  year,  especially 
English  kit  bags,  with  which  we  come  in  direct  competition,  and  -this 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  meet  on  account  of  the  lower  price  of  labor 
abroad. 

While  we  all  agree  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturing 
interest  of  this  country  to  get  our  raw  material  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible, we  certainly  would  not  favor  the  free  entry  of  manufactured 
articles  into  this  country  which  are  essentially  handmade,  as  bags; 
it  is  a  different  proposition  on  articles  manufactured  by  machinery. 

We  therefore  write  to  you,  not  only  for  information  but  to  ask 
that  you  use  your  verv  best  efforts  in  protesting  against  such  a  course. 

We  are  in  favor  oi  the  duty  being  taken  off  raw  hides,  as  experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that  this  would  result  in  a  decided  benefit  to  manu- 
facturers of  bags  in  this  country;  but  so  far  as  duty  on  handmade 
bags  is  concerned,  it  should  not  only  not  be  removed,  but  should  be 
increased  to  at  least  50  per  cent,  with  free  hides,  and  doubled  under 
present  conditions. 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  you  at  your  early  convenience,  and 
remain, 

EespectfuUy,  yours, 

Headley  &  Farmer  Co., 
Albert  O.  Headley,  President, 
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TARIFF  HEARINGS. 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Friday^  December  18^  1908 — 8  p.  m. 

EVENING  SESSION.  ' 

The  committee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 
The  Chairman.  The  first  gentleman  from  whom  we  will  hear  this 
evening  is  Mr.  Charles  H.  Jones,  of  Boston,  Mass, 

STATEMENT  OF  CHAELES  H.  JONES,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Jones,  you  have  read  the  statement 
of  Colonel  Clark  about  his  conversation  with  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  then,  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones.  Perhaps  I  can  get  the  impression  before  you  in  fewer 
words  if  I  explain  about  the  conditions  existing  in  the  shoe  trade  at 
the  time  Colonel  Clark  speaks  of  in  his  statement. 

In  1902  and  1903  there  was  a  considerable  agitation  in  the  East 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  West  for  a  repeal  of  this  duty  on  hides.  We 
were  informed  by  Congressman  Eoberts  especially,  who  addressed 
us  on  one  or  two  occasions,  that  we  had  small  chance  of  getting  tiiis 
duty  repealed  unless  we  would  agree  to  a  reduction  at  least  of  the 
duty  on  shoes.  We  undertook  therefore  to  fiiid  out  the  feeling  in  the 
trade  in  regard  to  such  a  reduction.  Colonel  Clark  in  his  statement 
refers  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  William  B.  Rice,  a  prominent  manu- 
facturer and  a  Democrat,  who  he  said  at  that  time  was  unwilling  that 
this  duty  should  be  taken  off,  thereby  showing  that  the  duty  was 
protective.  Mr.  Rice  corrected  at  that  time  a  statement  made  by 
Colonel  Clark  to  the  same  effect,  and  in  correcting  it  Mr.  Rice  said 
this: 

Now,  you  gentlemen  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  know  this  is  only  half 
true.  What  I  did  say  in  the  very  beginning  was  that  if  you  would  take  the 
tariJBC  oflf  every  material  out  of  which  boots  and  shoes  are  made,  I  have  no 
objection  to  taking  the  tariff  off  boots  and  shoes,  but  I  added,  and  I  still  think 
and  still  add,  that  if  every  other  manufactured  article  is  to  be  highly  protected, 
and  if  a  large  portion  of  the  materials  out  of  which  boots  and  shoes  are  made 
are  to  remain  protected,  then  I  would  say  it  would  be  unwise  to  entirely  remove 
the  tariff  on  shoes. 

After  that  remark  of  Mr.  Rice  was  published,  a  meeting  of  the 
whole  trade  was  called  at  the  United  States  Hotel  in  Boston,  and  a 
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dinner  was  given  at  which  over  200  members  of  the  trade  were  pres- 
ent, and  the  subject  was  up  for  discussion.  It  was  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  debate. 

Congressman  Roberts  addressed  the  meeting,  and  then  the  matter 
was  proposed,  "  Will  you  consent  to  admit  boots  and  shoes  into  this 
country  free  of  duty  if  by  doing  so  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  hides 
can  be  secured  ?  "  Mr.  Rice  took  the  position  we  could  not  afford  to 
do  it,  and  I  took  the  position  that  we  could.  Mr.  Rice  claimed  that 
other  materials  entering  into  boots  and  shoes  paid  a  duty,  and  conse- 
quently, even  with  free  hides,  we  could  not  compete  with  foreign  and 
especially  Canadian  manufacturers.  That  is  what  the  idea  seemed 
to  be  at  that  time,  that  Canada  was  the  principal  menace.  I  took 
the  opportunity  to  show  Mr.  Rice  and  the  trade  that  those  materials 
were  not  cheaper  in  Canada  than  they  were  in  this  country.  We  were 
doing  at  that  time  a  considerable  business  with  Canada  and  I  was  fa- 
miliar with  their  manufacturers,  and  I  had  ascertained  that  they  had 
imported  from  this  country  into  Canada  practically  all  of  that  class 
of  material  that  they  used,  and  they  paid  the  same  price  that  we  paid, 
with  the  duty  added. 

The  grana  result  of  that  discussion  was  that  the  trade  adopted  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  they  would  be  willing  to  consent  at  any 
time,  when  free  hides  could  be  obtained,  to  a  reduction  in  the  duty, 
and,  if  all  material  entering  into  the  cost  of  shoes  was  made  free,  to 
the  complete  removal  of  the  duty. 

At  that  time — this  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1903 — the  Commer- 
cial Bulletin,  of  Boston,  sent  out  to  all  the  shoe  and  leather  manu- 
facturers in  that  section  of  the  country  the  following  inquiry :  "  If 
hides  are  made  free,  will  you  consent  to  have  your  products  free  ?  " 

They  sent  this  inquiry  to  all  manufacturers  and  tanners  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
and  they  received  from  375  shoe  manufacturers  and  40  tanners  an 
answer.  Of  the  375  replies  received  from  shoe  manufacturers,  311 
were  in  the  affirmative  without  any  qualification,  2  added  a  proviso 
if  all  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  were  put  on  the  free  list,, 
and  64  answered  no.  You  understand  this  proposition  was,  "  If 
hides  are  made  free,  will  you  consent  to  have  your  products  free  ?  " 
That  was  the  result  of  that  polling,  and  that  was  probably  the  most 
complete  attempt  ever  made  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  shoe  manu- 
facturers on  this  question. 

I  had  been  to  Europe  in  1902,  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall, 
and  had  visited  many  shoe  factories  in  England,  and  at  that  time  I 
found  those  factories  equipped  with  such  machinery  as  we  had  dis- 
carded many  years  before.  I  found  the  labor  cost  of  their  shoes  was 
greater  than  it  was  in  this  country,  although  their  shoemakers  earned 
very  much  less  in  weekly  or  daily  wages.  In  fact,  I  have  the  same 
feeling  toward  them  that  you  occasionally  have  when  you  find  a  man 
whose  business  is  entirely  gone  and  he  has  gotten  so  far  behind  the 
times  he  is  not  in  the  running  at  all.  They  were  not  in  a  position  to 
put  up  a  reasonably  decent  competitive  fight  against  the  class  of 
goods  we  were  selling  in  Europe. 

•I  want  to  explain  fufther  just  what  that  class  of  goods  was.  This 
country  has  never  sold  in  Europe  to  any  extent  anything  but  a  fine 
or  welt  shoe,  as  it  is  called,  a  shoe  made  by  the  Goodyear  welt  process, 


which  is  an  imitation  or  reproduction  of  the  old  hand-sewed  process. 
The  nailed  shoes  and  pegged  shoes  have  been  sold  to  a  very  slight 
extent  in  Europe.  We  get  that  market  for  this  reason :  The  Good- 
year process,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  art  that  is  carried  on  in  shoemak- 
mg  to-day,  was  the  creation  of  this  country.  It  was  not  a  foreign 
art.  They  never  had  the  industry  of  shoemaking  abroad  until  we 
taught  them  the  art,  and  to  make  shoes  by  machinery  from  one  end 
to  another  in  large  establishments  was  something  the  Europeans 
never  knew  until  they  learned  it  from  America.  Consequently,  our 
advantage  of  them  was  considerable.  Nearly  all  of  these  machines 
that  were  used  were  invented  in  this  country.  We  obtained  all  those 
machines  and  adopted  them  and  worked  them  into  our  system  of 
manufacture  before  they  did,  and  they  are  not  generally  quick  at 
seizing  new  ideas,  and  by  the  time  they  had  adopted  that  machine  it 
had  been  discarded  by  us  and  we  had  gone  forward  and  made  a  still 
further  improvement,  so  that  as  competitors  we  held  them  in  a 
certain  sort  of  contempt. 

We  got  our  advent  into  that  market  on  this  class  of  welt  shoes  be- 
cause they  did  not  make  them  at  all.  The  machinery  necessary  to 
make  them  was  invented  here  and  they  had  only  adopted  a  portion 
of  it.  A  large  amount  of  hand  work  was  necessary  for  them  to  com- 
plete their  processes.  When  we  went  in  there  with  men's  shoes  that 
are  commonly  sold  at  retail  at  $3.50  or  $4  we  found  them  imprepared 
to  meet  that  competition.  They  had  nothing  of  that  kind.  They 
had  the  hand-sewed  custom  shoe,  worth  $5  or  $7  or  $8,  and  then  the 
<;heap  coarse  shoes,  but  they  had  no  good  welt  shoes  that  imitated  the 
hand-sewed  shoes.  They  also  made  their  shoes  in  whole  sizes,  and 
they  were  clumsy  fitters.  The  American  shoes  were  made  in  half 
sizes  and  neat  fitters,  and  created  an  immediate  impression  and 
an  immediate  demand  for  American  goods,  which  we  undertook  to 
satisfy,  and  we  had  a  growing  business  there  for  a  number  of  years. 
As  soon  as  they  felt  this  competition  from  America  the  English  news- 
papers took  the  matter  up.  Some  of  the  smaller  factories  lost  enough 
business  so  they  were  crippled  and  failed  in  business,  and  they  placed 
the  blame  for  their  failure  upjon  American  invasion,  whether  it  was 
really  due  to  that  or  not;  but  it  made  considerable  talk  and  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  Immediately  the  English  manufacturers 
undertook  to  copy  and  imitate  the  class  of  goods  we  were  introducing. 
They  were  assisted  in  this  by  the  United  Shoe  Machineries  Company, 
which  manufactures  all  of  the  important  shoe  machinery  used  in  this 
country,  and  of  course  that  company  is  anxious  to  sell  its  machinery 
there  as  well  as  here,  and  they  sent  the  machinery  over  there,  and 
with  the  skilled  men  that  they  had  to  instruct  the  English  they  grad- 
ually taught  some  of  the  English  factories  how  to  make  the  American 
shoe.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  to  you  a  few  of  the  remarks 
I  made  in  my  previous  statement  here  that  perhaps  have  been  over- 
looked. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  that.  We  have  the 
record  before  us. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  impression  had  grown  abroad,  and  I  saw  it  exten- 
sively published,  that  the  shoe  trade  was  in  favor  of  free  shoes.  I 
simply  want  to  say  that  I  did  not  say  so  before.  I  said  the  duty  might 
be  reduced  to  10  per  cent  without  damage,  in  my  opinion,  which  rep- 


resented  the  actual  difference  in  labor  cost,  and  later  on  Mr.  Cockran 
asked  the  question  again  and  I  said  that  personally  I  was  in  favor  of 
free  shoes,  but  if  free  shoes  were  allowed  it  would  create  a  disturbance 
here.  I  wish  now  to  explain  what  that  disturbance  would  be.  I  have 
tried  to  explain  how,  under  the  old-fashioned  conditions,  with  free 
leather  and  free  competition  in  shoe  machinery,  this  country  did  de- 
velop and  did  produce  shoes  much  cheaper  and  much  more  desirable 
than  they  were  sold  abroad.  Those  conditions  have  changed  materi- 
ally since  that  time.  We  no  longer  have  the  free  leather,  we  no  longer 
have  free  machinery,  and  our  conditions  in  regard  to  labor  and  a  tew 
other  important  factors  have  changed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fact 
that  I  pointed  out  before  exists.  While  we  had  a  lower  labor  cost  in 
1902  and  1903,  to-day  the  labor  cost  abroad  is  slightly  greater  than  it 
is  here.  With  a  labor  cost  abroad  less  than  it  is  here,  and  with  the 
slight  advantage  they  get  in  some  other  respects  in  some  of  the  articles 
like  webbing  and  those  things  which  are  of  no  great  concern  and  yet 
do  cut  some  figure  after  all,  they  have  an  advantage  in  certain  ways; 
for  instance,  in  certain  classes  of  labor.  They  get  finished  calfskins 
to-day  in  Europe  slightly  less  than  we  can  get  them  here.  Under  those 
conditions,  while  they  could  not  invade  uiis  market  immediately  if 
an  absolute  free  trade  on  shoes  were  to  be  allowed,  ultimately  they 
would  get  a  foothold  in  this  market  undoubtedly,  because  while  there 
are  only  one  or  two  factories  now  equipped  to  make  the  American  shoe 
successfully  and  cheaply,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  others  equip- 
ping themselves  in  the  same  way  if  they  have  the  market. 

I  have  taken  as  much  care  as  I  could  to  ascertain  f yom  all  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  manufacturers  of  machine  goods  what  the  difference 
in  labor  cost  is,  and  the  best  information  I  can  get  is  that  a  tariff  of 
10  per  cent  would  probably  represent  the  actual  difference  in  labor 
cost  between  the  two  countries.  For  instance,  on  $3.50  or  $4,  the 
labor  cost  of  production  in  Brockton  is  58  cents  to  62  cents  per  pair. 
In  Great  Britain,  or  rather  in  Scotland,  where  the  best  factory  of  that 
class  of  goods  is  located,  they  claim  to  get  the  labor  cost  for  half  that 
price.  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  that  that  statement  is  accurate,  but 
it  is  the  best  information  obtainable,  and  that  is  the  most  favorable 
proposition  that  they  have  to  offer. 

In  the  cheaper  classes  of  goods,  men's  heavy  shoes  that  retail  for  $2 
a  pair,  the  labor  cost  ranges  from  18  to  22  cents  a  pair.  You  can  see 
a  10  per  cent  tariff  would  cover  the  difference  possibly  if  they  got  their 
labor  for  half  the  cost  of  ours.  If  their  men  are  equally  as  efficient 
and  earn  half  the  wages,  they  could  not  send  shoes  to  this  country  .on 
a  lower  labor  cost  in  connection  with  that  grade  of  goods. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  remember  a  number  of  your  associates 
from  all  over  the  country  came  before  the  committee  and  stated  if 
the  tariff  were  taken  off  entirely,  it  might  be  taken  off  of  shoes  with- 
out harm.  You  can  thus  see  what  you  gentlemen  accomplish  by  such 
statements  before  the  committee.  You  come  and  tell  the  committee 
voluntarily,  representing  most  of  the  shoe  trade,  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion if  we  take  the  duty  off  of  hides  and  take  the  duty  off  of  shoes 
and  let  them  in  free.  By  and  by,  when  we  come  to  construct  a  tariff 
bill,  if  the  judgment  of  the  committee  should  happen  to  differ  from 
that,  it  gives  a  chance  to  everybody  in  the  United  States  to  say, 
"  Here  is  a  committee  that  would  not  be  guided  by  the  men  in  the 
business,  who  said  they  could  stand  a  free  shoe."    That  is  the  position 


in  which  you  gentlemen  leave  the  committee.  You  do  that  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  advised  some  of  you  gentlemen  for  years  that 
before  you  said  you  could  take  the  duty  off  of  shoes  you  must  examine 
into  the  question  and  see  what  shoes  cost,  because  you  might  be  back 
here  in  a  year  or  two  asking  for  a  duty  again.  After  all  that,  you 
come  in  here  and  tell  the  committee  to  take  the  duty  off  of  shoes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  telegram  you  received  from 
the  Sorosis  Shoe  Company.    Do  you  recall  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  stated  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  have  shoes 
free? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  be  able  to  maintain  their 
hold  in  the  shoe  business  in  this  coimtry  and  to  some  extent  abroad 
with  free  shoes. 

The  Chairman.  You  came  here  as  a  committee  of  manufacturers — ■- 
one  representing  the  East,  one  representing  the  central  portion  of  the 
country,  and  one  the  western  portion  of  the  country,  and  so  on  all 
over  the  country,  and  representing  associations  of  various  kinds — and 
told  us  we  mignt  take  the  duty  off  of  shoes  if  we  took  it  off  of  hides, 
and  it  would  be  no  detriment  to  the  trade. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  should  like  to  present  to  you 
in  this  connection  what  occurred  the  other  day  [reading  from  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  report  of  November  28,  p.  2463]  : 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  of  hides  and  you  had  free  leather, 
would  there  be  any  necessity  for  continuing  the  duty  on  shoes? 

Mr.  Jones.  At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  slight  difference  in  the  labor 
cost  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  there  might  be  some  necessity.  In  1897  our 
labor  cost  was  lower  than  it  was  abroad.  It  has  changed  since  that  time.  It 
having  increased  here  and  decreased  abroad. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  How  much  duty  would  make  up  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Jones.  Ten  per  cent  would  be  enough ;  5  per  cent,  perhaps. 

I  do  not  plead  guilty  to  being  one  of  the  parties  who  said  he  was 
willing  to  have  absolutely  free  shoes,  because  that  which  I  have  read 
is  the  official  report  sent  to  me  of  the  proceedings  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  not  state  subsequently  you  would  be  entirely 
ready  to  accept  free  shoes?  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  way  the  matter 
occurred.    That  is  my  recollection  of  your  proposition. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  I  not  ask  the  question  direct  if  you  could  not 

fet  a  tariif  off  of  hides  any  other  way ;  that  while  you  would  rather 
eep  this  10  per  cent  or  5  per  cent,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  shoes,  you 
would  give  it  all  up? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  said  personally  I  would  be  glad  to.  Personally,  I 
believe  myself — and  I  am  not  speaking  for  or  representing  the  trade, 
because  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  trade — ^but  representing  myseli 
personally  as  a  manufacturer,  I  should  be  perfectly  willing,  or  rather 
I  should  be  very  glad,  to  make  that  exchange. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  from  your  own  testimony? 

Mr.  Jones.  Personally,  but  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  trade, 
and  I  wish  to  make  that  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Clark.  For  whom  do  you  stand  now  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  making  the  statement  that  personally  I  should  like 
to  see  it  taken  off,  I  speak  for  myself  alone,  and  I  would  like  to  give 
my  reasons,  so  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding. 


Mr.  CoGKBAN.  Your  own  experience,  your  own  trade  experience,  is 
that  you  can  get  along  without  a  tariff  if  free  hides  come  in? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  answer  that  as  well  by  reading  what  I  said  before 
in  answer  to  the  same  question : 

Personally  I  should  be  glad  to  see  all  the  duty  taken  off.  If  all  the  duty  were 
taken  off  there  would  sooner  or  later  result  a  disturbance  or  else  labor  would 
have  to  produce  more,  because  we  would  import  more  shoes,  but  a  smaller  duty 
would  protect  the  manufacturer. 

What  I  mean  by  disturbance  is  this:  I  want  to  make  that  very 

Elain,  so  I  may  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  want  to  come  down 
ere  and  mislead  you.  A  disturbance  means  this :  The  reason  we  can 
not  make  shoes  as  cheaply  now  as  we  could  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
is  because  changes  have  taken  place  in  business  conditions.  Leather 
f o  a  great  extent  is  controlled  by  trusts.  Our  machineiy  is  controlled 
exclusively  by  a  trust.  We  have  raised  the  wages  of  labor  and  short- 
ened the  hours  of  labor,  and  a  number  of  changes  of  that  kind  have 
occurred;  that  is,  labor  unions  have  lessened  the  production  of  our 
men  in  our  factories. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  you  speaking  from  your  own  experience?  Is 
tiliat  your  experience  in  your  own  lactory,  or  are  you  speaking  from 
your  conception  of  the  experience  which  awaits  others?  You  say  as 
far  as  you  are  personally  concerned  you  are  willing  to  have  tnese 
articles  put  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  say  in  connection  with  that,  if  they  were  put  on  the 
free  list,  a  disturbance  of  business  conditions  would  result. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  willing  to  face  that  disturbance  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Personally,  I  should  be  glad  to,  because  I  think  it 
would  return  u^  to  more  healthy  conditions. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  when  you  are  testifying  here  about  these  appre- 
hensions, they  are  not  your  apprehensions,  out  the  apprehensions  of 
somebody  else? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  are  my  apprehensions  that  labor  would  have  to 
be  adjusted  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  If  you  desire  to  protect  labor 
in  its  enjoyment  of  these  present  wages  and  the  present  system  of 
work,  it  would  not  do  to  take  the  duty  all  off. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  could  not  get  labor  to  work  for  you  at  lower 

8 rices?  They  would  go  into  some  other  business  rather  than  do 
lat,  would  they  not?  You  have  to  pay  existing  rates,  and  your 
rates  are  now  higher  than  any  other  place  in  this  country,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  are  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  shoemakers  get  a  higher  basis  of  wages  than  men 
engaged  in  textile  work,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  they  get  the  highest  wages  of  any  class  of 
labor  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  high  do  they  get? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  state  exact  figures,  but  the  census  report  re- 
oently  issued  confirms  that  statement,  which  has  been  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  this  country  for  the  last  ten  years.    Shoe  workers  earn  a 

§ 'eater  rate  of  wages  than  any  other  class  of  workers,  than  any  other 
ass  of  industry  classified  in  the  census. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  include  in  that  the  steel  industry? 
Mr.  Jones.  That  is  not  an  industry  in  Massachusetts,  and  I  can  not 
speak  knowingly  with  reference  to  that. 


Mr.  CocKBAN.  You  pay  about  the  arerage  American  wages  for 
similar  work  in  other  industries,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  pay  rather  more. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  uo  I  understand  you  to  say  if  this  tariff  were  taken 
off  of  ^oes,  thereupon  you  fear  there  would  be  some  injury  to  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  labor? 

Mr.  Jones.  Necessarily;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKXAN.  You  want  \o  take  a  turn  at  the  duty  upon  hides  and 
knock  it  off  altogether? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  want  a  duty  on  your  own  article;  that  is, 
you  want  to.  sacrifice  the  protection  of  another  man  and  hold  on  to 
your  own  share  of  it,  or  some  share  of  it  That  is  your  attitude,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Personally,  it  is  immaterial  to  me,  but  the  industry 
and  the  labor  people  employed  in  it  would  suffer  somewhat  in  wages. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  Is  that  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes, 'sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  testify  that  you  want  hides  placed  on  the  free 
list,  so  as  to  benefit  your  particular  industry,  but  you  do  not  want 
your  own  article  placed  upon  the  free  list? 
.    Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  alleged  protection 
which  the  farmer  thinks  he  obtains  by  reason  of  the  hide  duty  should 
be  taken  away,  but  the  protection  which  you  want  should  be  con- 
tinued? 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  not  recognize  any  difference  between  a  hide, 
which  is  a  raw  product,  and  a  shoe,  which  is  a  highly  finished  prod- 
uct? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Not  the  slightest,  sir;  not  the  slightest.  I  think 
one  is  as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  the  other.  If  you  once  go 
into  the  business,  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  differentiate.  I  think 
everybody  should  be  allowed  to  help  himself. 

^T.  Clark.  Henry  Clay  stated  in  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  in 
Congress  that  free  raw  materials  was  one  of  four  ways  to  accom- 
plish protection,  but  nobody  ever  heard  of  free  raw  hides  as  a  tenet 
until  about  twelve  years  ago.  A  hide  is  just  as  much  a  finished  prod- 
uct to  the  fellow  who  furnishes  the  hide  as  is  the  shoe  to  the  man 
who  furnishes  the  shoe,  and  when  you  left  here  the  other  day  I  was 
very  much  rejoiced  that  somebody  had  come  here  at  last  and  made 
a  proposition  to  just  rake  the  whole  thing  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
on  one  schedule.  Now  we  get  right  back  where  we  started  in,  the 
first  time  you  came. 

Mr.  Jones.  From  what  I  have  read  you,  if  there  was  a  misunder- 
standing, it  does  not  appear  as  if  it  was  wholly  my  fault. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Without  discussing  that,  how  much  would  you  re- 
duce the  rate  of  wages  now,  supposmg  the  whole  matter  was  here  on 
the  free  list — free  hides,  free  leather,  and  free  shoes?  Tell  us  how 
much  it  would  affect  your  scale  of  wages — your  own,  and  not  your 
neighbor's  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  would  depend  on  other  factors  that  I  can  not 
answer  for. 


Mr.  CiocKKAN.  What  other  factors? 

Mr.  Jokes.  Free  machinery. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  will  not  speak  of  that  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  vital  factor. 

Mr.  CJocKKAN.  I  will  repeat  my  question.  Assuming  that  you  get 
free  hides  and  free  leather  and  free  shoes,  how  much  would  that 
change  or  involve  a  reduction  in  your  own  rate  of  wages  or  the  rate 
of  wages  you  pay? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  impossible  of  answer.    It  is  a  mere  guess. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Jones.  Because  the  industry  at  the  present  moment  abroad  is 
not  developed  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  base  an  estimate.  There  are 
one  or  two  factories  abroad  that  make  goods  at  a  cost  very  much  less 
than  our  cost  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  Scotland. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  are  they  selling  their  goods  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Great  Britain  and  abroad  to  some  extent.  They  have 
two  houses  in  Montevideo. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  they  not  selling  goods  in  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir.  They  are  being  sold  there  by  people  who  have 
their  own  retail  stores,  but  the  manufacturers  who  supply  the  trade 
in  Great  Britain  have  as  a  class  withdrawn.  We  have  witiidrawn  all 
•our  salesmen. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  American  shoes  are  not  being 
sold  in  Cairo,  in  Naples,  and  in  other  Italian  cities  and  in  Constanti- 
nople and  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  To  a  very  trifling  extent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  think  you  could  buy  any  other  shoes  there? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  suppose  you  can. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  suppose?  Do  you  know  it?  Have  you  ever 
tried  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  never  been  there. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  have  tried  it,  and  you  can  not  get  a  pair  of  shoes 
except  American  that  are  fit  to  wear. 

Mr.  Jones.  Ah,  "  fit  to  wear."    You  did  not  put  that  in  before. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  People  do  not  wear  shoes  that  are  not  fit  to  wear. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  afraid  they  do. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  Mr.  Jones,  you  say  that  the  sale  of  American 
shoes  does  not  amount  to  much  abroad? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  Europe. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  say  in  every  city  in  Europe  they  are  on  sale,  and 
they  are  the  cheap  article  of  sale,  so  far  as  ready-made  shoes  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  not  in  position  to  enter  into  debate  with  you,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  how  extensively  shoes  are  retailed  abroad,  lliere 
are  three  or  four  American  shoe  men  who  have  built  up  a  business 
and  who  hold  their  clientage  on  account  of  having  retailed  shoes 
there,  and  who  rely  largely  on  American  tourists,  but  I  know  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  American  shoes  who  sold  their  ^oods 
and  were  jobbing  to  the  retail  trade  abroad  who  have  quit  the  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  not  that  on  account  of  this  duty  on  hides  and 
leather  ? 


Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  are  able  to  hold  the  market  to  some  extent,  do 
you  not  think  you  would  be  able  to  reconquer  any  loss  you  have  ex- 
perienced ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  wholly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  a  great  extent  you  could  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  As  I  have  said,  it  would  depend  on  other  conditions. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  speaking  of  conditions  I  have  defined,  free 
hides,  free  leather,  and  tree  shoes. 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  you  would  not  regain  the  market  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  held  the  market  to  a  great  extent  under 
existing  conditions,  which  you  say  are  very  onerous.  Why  do  you 
say  you  can  not  recover  ground  lost  under  these  more  favorable  con- 
ditions? 

Mr.  Jones.  Because  the  foreigner  has  made  a  vast  improvement  in 
the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  could  recover  to  some  extent? 

Mr.  Jones.  To  a  slight  extent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  advantage  you  would  get  from  free  raw  hides 
and  free  leather  would  be  slight? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  would  be  very  slight  abroad. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  not  equally  great  abroad  if  it  reduced  the  cost 
of  your  production  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Because  they  have  advantages  in  other  material  that  we 
can  not  get.    They  get  cheaper  leather  and  cheaper  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  very  inefficient  in  making 
myself  understood.  Assuming  you  had  free  raw  hides  and  free 
leather,  could  you  not  then  de:fy  the  competition  of  any  foreigner,  in 
this  market  at  least? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  ultimately  the  very  much  lower  cost  of  labor 
would  let  them  in  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Ultimately?  Speak  of  to-morrow.  Suppose  these 
conditions  occurred  to-morrow,  would  you  apprehend  any  importa- 
tions next  week? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then,  when  you  speak,  you  are  back  where  we  found 
some  of  these  other  gentlemen  at  the  beginning  of  these  inquiries, 
seeking  a  tariff  to  quiet  apprehensions  about  the  future  and  not  to 
meet  any  existing  conditions? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  exactly  that,  Mr.  Cockran.  It  is  not  apprehen- 
sion. There  is  one  man  in  Europe  who  has  developed  a  process  for 
making  shoes  cheaper  than  we  have. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Where  is  that  man  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  Scotland — ^Mr.  Clarke,  of  Scotland,  is  making  Amer- 
ican shoes  at  15  or  20  cents  a  pair  less  than  they  can  be  made  in 
America.  Mr.  Clarke  is  making  the  American  style  of  shoe,  copying 
the  American  shoe,  cheaper  to-day  than  it  can  be  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Cockran.  As  good  as  the  American  shoe? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Mr.  Clarke  taking 
the  entire  market? 


Mr.  Jones.  Nothing  except  his  ability  to  handle  a  business  of  such 
magnitude  and  his  lack  or  capital  and  lack  of  trained  help  and  a 
number  of  other  factors  of  that  kind.    He  has  it  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  expanding  there,  is  there? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  believe  I  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  Let  us  see  if  this  is  your  answer :  Do  you  mean  that 
Mr.  Clarke,  to  a  limited  extent,  can  produce  a  better  shoe? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  against  that,  you  want  us  to  establish  this  pro- 
tection ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  against  all  other  men  and  what  they  would  do  in 
the  same  situation  if  they  had  the  market. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  immaterial  whether  it  is  one  or  five  others.  You 
say  now  the  foreigner  is  able  to  produce  shoes  cheaper  than  we  are. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  foreigner  is. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  one  man  can,  50  men  can. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Therefore,  according  to  you,  the  foreigner  has  now 
driven  the  American  shoe  out.    Now,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  American  shoes  are  not  for 
sale  now  in  every  European  city  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir ;  I  told  you  they  were. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Well,  if  they  have  driven  them  out  and  they  are  still 
on  sale,  that  seems  to  be  a  situation  I  can  not  reconcile. 

Mr.  Jones.  May  I  explain  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Walkover,  the  Regal,  and  such  stores  as  have  es- 
tablished their  own  retail  stores  abroad  are  able  to  hold  on  to  the 
foreign  business  that  they  have  built  up,  because  there  is  a  demand 
for  their  class  of  goods.  I  manufacture  shoes  and  take  them  to  a 
retail  dealer  who  is  an  Englishman,  and  he  tells  me  at  once,  "  I  can 
secure  those  goods  of  my  home  manufacturers  at  less  price  and  of 
equal  value,"  and  he  proves  it,  and  I  withdraw  my  salesmen  and  give 
up  the  market. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  why  do  not  the  others  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Jones.  Because  they  have  an  outlet  to  the  public  through  their 
own  retail  stores  that  the  manufacturer  who  has  not  stores  can  not  get. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  mean  that  the  manufacturer  who  establishes 
his  own  retail  stores  can  hold  the  market,  and  the  manufacturer  who 
does  not  establish  a  retail  store  is  driven  out? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  why  is  not  the  remedy  to  establish  these  retail 
stores  instead  of  asking  a  tax  on  the  community  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  demand  is  fairly  well  met  by  the  stores  already 
existing. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  think  there  has  ever  been  a  demand  met 
yet  to  improve  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  facilities? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  can  not.     They  are  offering  shoes  over  there 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  can  Hanan  hold  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  He  has  an  established  trade  in  those  countries.  Ameri- 
can travelers  know  his  goods  and  frequent  his  stores  and  purchase 
his  goods. 


Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  the  sale  of  American  s 
is  confined  to  American  travelers? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  a  large  way.  I  think  a  large  part  of  the  cus 
is  confined  to  American  travelers,  but  they  nave  also  a  clien 
among  the  native  people. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  will  ask  you  this,  if  you  are  able  to  answei 
there  a  city  practically  in  the  East  or  on  the  continent  of  Eu 
where  American  shoes  of  different  qualities  are  not  for  sale  all 
time  at  this  moment  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  fear  I  do  not  quite  catch  the  gist  of  your  q^uestic 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  say 5  is  there  a  large  city  in  the  East  or  m  Eu 
where  American  shoes  are  not  for  sale  at  this  moment,  and  in  1 
quantities— larger  quantities  than  the  English  shoes? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  there  are  anything  like  as  many  m 
English  shoes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  testimony  is  based  on  the  assumption  tha 
sales  of  shoes,  of  English-made  shoes,  ready-made  shoes,  in  the 
kets  of  the  East  and  Europe,  are  larger  than  the  sales  of  Amei 
shoes? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  very  much  larger. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  proportion  of  the  leather  consumed  in 
country  is  made  from  imported  hides ;  do  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  1904  there  were  $52,0005000  worth  of  hides  imp( 
of  all  classes,  and  of  that  amount  $11,000,000  in  round  numbers 
dutiable  hides. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  mean  of  the  total  amount  of  leather  consu 
what  proportion  consumed  for  domestic  and  foreign  uses  is  i 
from  imported  hides  ?     Have  you  any  idea  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Dutiable  or  nondutiable? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Dutiable  hides ;  hides  that  pay  a  duty. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  tell  exactly.    I  can  guess  at  it  only. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  proportion  do  you  say  was  dutiable  oi 
$52,000,000  imported? 

Mr.  Jones.  About  $11,000,000.    That  was  in  1904. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  have  had  in  mind  that  about  40  per  cent  o: 
hides  consumed  in  the  country  are  imported — 40  per  cent  of  al 
leather  used  in  this  country  is  made  from  imported  hides. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  120,000,000  pounds  of  dutiable 
costing  about  $19,000,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  a  very  large  quantity  not  dutiable,  anc 
impression  of  all  the  leather  that  is  used  in  this  country  made 
imported  hides  of  all  classes,  dutiable  and  nondutiable — and  tl 
a  mere  estimate — 60  per  cent  were  native  originally — 50  to  6C 
cent,  and  the  other  40  to  50  per  cent  was  imported. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  $11,000,000  out  of  $52,000,000  of  dutiable  hides 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  in  1904. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  dutj  were  removed  absolutely  from  that, 
would  get  the  benefit  here  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Every  man  that  wears  shoes  made  out  of  leather. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  small  item  for  shoes,  ^ 
40  per  cent  of  the  leather  is  imported  and  only  about  one-fifth 
pays  duty?     . 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  figures? 


Mr.  FoRDNEY.  From  the  gentleman  hmiseli.    He  says  ^lljOOOjOOO 
of  the  $52,000,000  paid  duty  only. 
The  Chairman.  The  domestic  production  of  hides  is  over  a  billion 

Eounds,  according  to  the  statement  of  some  of  these  gentlemen.  We 
ad  17,000,000  cattle  producing  hides  that  averaged  65  pounds  apiece. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Perhaps  I  can  make  myself  better  understood.  The 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this,  that  out  of  all  the  leather  consiuned 
m  the  country  there  is  40  per  cent  made  from  imported  hides. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  so;  about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  remove  the  duty  from  all  dutiable  hides,  would 
not  that  make  the  price  for  a  buyer  of  shoes,  the  average  consumer 
in  the  United  States,  so  slightly  reduced  that  it  would  not  really  be 
taken  into  consideration? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  operation  of  the  duty  raises  the  value  of  domestic 
hides  just  about  as  much  as  it  does  those  that  are  imported,  so  that 
hides  raised  in  this  country,  as  well  as  those  that  are  imported,  are 
affected  by  the  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  the  American  people  should  benefit  to  the  ex- 
tent of  60  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  leather  consumed  by  that  duty 
of  40  per  cent  raising  the  price  of  the  other  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  I  understand  vou  correctly,  the  men  who  own  hides 
in  this  country  get  more  for  the  hides  they  raise  on  account  of  the 
duty? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is,  the  hides  are  a  marketable  commodity  the 
world  over.  They  have  a  market  value  all  over  the  world,  and  while 
the  immediate  and  great  demand  in  this  country  will  for  the  moment 
force  the  price  up,  it  assumes  the  level  of  the  world,  just  as  water 
assumes  its  level  m  the  sea.  If  you  erect  a  barrier  in  this  country  in 
the  way  of  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  you  raise  the  price  of  hides  in  this 
country  just  15  per  cent  above  the  price  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Consequently  the  producers  of  60  per  cent  of  the 
leather  consumed  in  this  country  made  from  hides  here  are  benefited 
by  that  raise  in  price? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  men  who  own  the  hides  are  benefited ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Now,  who  is  that  man  who  gets  the  benefit?  Is  it 
the  farmer  who  raises  the  steer  or  is  it  the  packer  who  kills  the  steer? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  unable  to  find  any  evidence  at  all  of  anything  that 
anybody  got  any  part  of  it  except  the  packer  and  the  butcher. 

Mr.  Fordney.  A  packer  here  to-day  stated  his  firm  did  not  care 
whether  the  hides  were  dutiable  or  free ;  that  it  would  make  no  differ- 
ence to  them,  and  that  43  per  cent  of  the  total  bulk  of  the  animal  was 
by-product. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  heard  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  think  the  farmer  sells  43  per  cent  of  the  ox 
or  steer  and  does  not  get  anything  for  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  that  a  farmer  who  sells  his  cattle  to  the  stock 
yards  and  expects  those  gentlemen  to  recognize  in  that  animal  1  per 
cent  of  its  value  increased  on  account  of  this  tariff — and  that  is  what 
it  amounts  to — and  give  that  to  him  in  consequence  of  the  tariff,  is 
putting  up  a  proposition  that  is  too  stiff  for  me  to  believe. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Would  it  not  seem  reasonable  to  you  that  if  a  packer 
made  enough  profit  out  of  the  steer  to  amount  to  what  he  got  for  the 
hide,  he  would  get  rich  much  faster  than  he  does  now  ? 


Mr.  Jones.  He  would  make  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  he  certaimy  does  pay  something  for  th( 
product? 

Mr.  Jones.  Of  course. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  he  must  pay  something  for  the  hide? 

Mr.  Jones.  Certainly  he  does. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  figure  he  ffets  the  benefit  of  it,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  He  gets  the  benefit  of  the  weight  of  the  hide.  1 
sells  a  steer  for  $6  a  hundred,  and  the  hide  weighs  60  or  70  poi  i 
he  gets  paid  that  proportion  of  the  total  price  for  the  hide  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  benefit  depends  on  the  value  of  that  hide? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  it  is  only  worth  25  cents  and  another  is  \ 
only  7  cents,  would  he  not  get  the  benefit  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  the  difference  is  in  the  weight,  he  might  possibl  j 
the  benefit  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Fordney.  He  would  get  a  portion  of  it,  would  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  can  you  figure  that  out  to  the  man  that  ^ 
a  pair  of  shoes  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Some  one  here  this  morning  admitted  in  answer  to  : 

auestions  that  the  farmer  sends  the  cattle  into  the  stock  yards 
[le  stock  yard  purchases  the  cattle  to  meet  the  demands  for 
If  the  demand  for  beef  is  met  and  they  are  selling  readily,  they 
the  price  of  steers  and  cattle  enough  to  bring  a  supply  of  cattle 
the  market,  so  they  will  have  the  animals  to  kill. 

Mr.  Fordney.  6ut  if  the  value  of  the  by-product  is  not  very  ] 
he  certainly - 

Mr.  Jones  (interrupting).  They  do  not  know  and  can  not  t<! 
that  extent.  Within  the  last  sixty  days  hides  have  fluctuated  mc 
value  than  the  duty  adds  to  the  cost  of  them,  but  still  they  havi 
given  .any  of  that  to  the  farmer.  They  have  manipulated  the  | 
of  hides  and  created  an  artificial  price,  and  the  farmer  does  no 
advantage  of  it  because  beef  has  not  gone  up  in  proportion. 

Mr.  Fordney.  When  they  give  $96  to  a  farmer  for  a  steer,  do 
not  set  a  pretty  good  price  for  every  part  of  the  animal,  includini 
hoofe  and  horns  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  better  than  the  average  price. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Some  one  testified  to-day  they  were  paying  that 

Mr.  Clark.  But  when  I  got  hold  of  him  he  admitted  there 
never  been  a  steer  sold  for  8  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  was  here  when  you  got  hold  of  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  he  came  right  down  out  of  the  tree  on  that  pi 
sition,  too ;  $7.65  was  the  highest  price  a  steer  ever  sold  for. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Jones  has  answerec 
question  to  my  satisfaction.    Perhaps  he  can  answer  it  directly. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  agree  with  what  you  say,  an 
course,  you  are  not  satisfied. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Did  Mr.  Jones  sav  he  did  not  agree  with  wl 
said? 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  agree  to  what  you  say. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  I  will  ask  that  question  again.    I  do  nc 
lieve  you  answered  it,  Mr.  Jones.    If,  when  the  price  of  hides  is 
the  farmer  gets  no  benefit  from  the  value  of  the  hide  on  the 


wnen  ne  sens  ir,  even  inougn  tne  niae  may  Dring  six  or  seven  aoiiars 
in  the  market,  and  he  purchases  the  steer  for  $60 ;  if  you  say  he  does 
not  get  the  benefit  of  the  price  of  that  hide,  how  can  you  figure  it, 
then,  that  the  man  who  buys  a  pair  of  shoes  is  going  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  reduction  of  the  dutv  of  15  per  cent  on  40  per  cent  of  the  hides 
consumed  in  this  country?  Let  me  get  a  little  further  before  you 
answer  it.  I  see  that  the  exportation  of  shoes  last  year  was  5,833,914 
pairs,  at  a  cost  of  $10,666,000,  or  $1.82  a  pair.  Divide  that  up  and 
tell  me  how  much  less  that  man  would  have  to  pay  for  that  $1.82  shoe 
if  the  duty  was  removed  from  40  per  cent  of  the  hides. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  duty  on  hides  affects  the  value  of  different  classes 
of  shoes  in  a  very  great  de^ee  according  to  the  class  of  shoe— that 
is,  an  infant's  shoe,  made  with  kid  top  and  sheepskin  toe,  would  not 
be  affected  much.  A  shoe  such  as  I  wear,  a  man's  shoe  worth  $4 
or  $5  a  pair,  would  be  affected  to  the  extent  of  5  or  6  cents  a  pair.  A 
shoe  such  as  a  workingman  wears,  with  cowhide  upper,  and  so  forth, 
would  be  affected  in  cost  at  the  factory  from  10  to  11  cents  a  pair. 
That  affects  the  cost  of  that  shoe  to  the  wearer  from  25  to  50  cents  a 
pair.  Boys'  shoes  and  women's  heavy  stout  shoes  are  affected  in  the 
same  proportion. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Who  would  get  the  benefit  if  the  duty  was  taken  off? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  man  that  wears  the  shoe. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  farmer  would  not  get  it  out  of  the  hide? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  piTcker  would  get  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  stated  here  that  there  were  17,000,000  hides 
produced  in  this  country,  with  an  average  weight  of  65  pounds. 
That  would  make  1,100,000,000  pounds.  The  importation  of  hides 
was  120,000,000,  or  pretty  nearly  10  per  cent,  instead  of  40  per  cent, 
of  the  hides  produced  here.  Now,  all  the  hides  produced  here  are  not 
consumed  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a  large  exportation  of 
leather,  is  there  not  ?  About  $22,000,000  a  year  of  all  kinds  of  leather, 
and  $10,000,000  of  shoes  and  harness,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  re- 
quiring a  good  deal  of  hides  to  make  the  leather  that  is  exported. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Fordney's  question,  if 
there  was  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  120,000,000  pounds  of  leather  that 
was  imported  into  the  country  that  it  would  add  60  per  cent  to  the 
value  of  1,100,000,000  pounds  of  hides  produced  in  this  country.  Do 
you  mean  to  stand  on  any  such  assertion  as  that?  Do  you  mean  to 
say  the  entire  duty  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  domestic  article,  when 
the  domestic  article  produced  is  ten  times  the  imported  article? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  mean  to  say  the  fact  that  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  is  im- 
posed on  hides  increases  the  cost  of  the  hides  taken  off  in  this  country 
by  about  15  per  cent  above  the  level  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  as  wrong  and  mistaken  about  that 
as  you  are  about  anything  you  ever  thought  of  in  your  life.  I  do  not 
believe  it  adds  scarcely  anything  to  the  value  of  hides  in  this  country, 
and  makes  very  little  dinerence  whether  the  hides  are  taken  off  or 
left  on,  so  far  as  you  shoemakers  are  concerned.  Go  a  step  further 
with  that.    The  shoes  you  make  contain  how  much  sole  leather? 

Mr.  Jones.  From  2J  to  2^  pounds. 
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The  Chairman.  That  means  IJ  pounds  of  hide  to  make  2^  poi 
of  sole  leather,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  filling  in  the  hides  doubles  the  weight,  do 
not  ?  On  that  supposition,  that  there  is  a  pound  and  a  half  of  : 
goes  into  the  shoe  and  the  duty  is  15  per  cent  of  the  average  imp 
ing  price  of  the  hide,  which  is  15  cents  a  hide,  that  would  be  OJ 
cent  if  the  whole  duty  was  added  to  the  price  of  the  hide  or  of 
leather  made  from  that  hide  in  the  United  States,  going  into 
shoe  that  jrou  produced.  If  you  export  those  shoes,  what  is  your 
porting  price?  What  is  the  exportmg  price  of  your  shoes?  Whi 
the  importing  price,  if  they  are  imported  from  abroad — shoes  sin 
to  those  you  make?    What  do  you  sell  yours  for? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  do  not  import  any  shoes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  sell  your  shoes  for? 

Mr.  Jones.  From  $2.25  to  $3.50  a  pair.  We  sell  them  at 
factory. 

The  Chairman.  Is  $3  an  average  price? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  $2.75  is  a  better  average.  That  is,  the  fac 
price. 

The  Chairman.  If  those  shoes  were  imported  here,  they  must  c 
in  at  about  $2.50  to  meet  the  tariff.  The  tariff  is  25  per  cent,  and 
would  be  about  70  cents  a  pair.  Now,  you  claim  if  you  can  get  ri 
2^  cents  a  pair  in  the  cost  of  making  shoes,  you  can  take  off  the  w 
duty  of  25  per  cent,  which  amounts  to  70  cents  a  pair,  and  still  c 
pete  with  the  people  abroad?  You  think  you  can  give  it  up— 
think  you  can  give  up  this  whole  duty  on  shoes?  Take  the 
proposition  of  all  you  get  under  that  15  per  cent  basis. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  understand 
witness. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  about  4  or  5  cents  a  pair  you  can 
rid  of  in  that  direction  if  you  get  free  hides.  Do  you  not  see 
absurdity  of  your  position  in  that  particular  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  I  can  not  make  you  see  it.  It  i 
plain  as  day  to  me. 

Mr.  Jones.  Let  me  explain ;  it  is  easy  enough  to  take  a  lot  of  figi 
if  you  do  not  understand  their  application  to  a  particular  busii 
and  make  a  proposition  look  absurd;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  c 
makes  a  certain  difference  in  the  cost  of  sole  leather.  It  mak' 
certain  difference  in  the  cost  of  hides  in  this  country.  If  you  a 
dealer  in  hides,  or  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  gei 
men  in  that  line  of  business,  they  will  tell  you  the  hides  sell  in 
country  at  about  the  price  in  London,  with  duty  added. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  find  it  so  when  I  come  to  compare 
tables.  I  had  a  man  manufacturing  shoes  come  to  me  and  tr 
figure  out  that  the  price  of  leather  had  increased  from  18  to  27  c 
a  pound.  He  said  it  was  all  on  account  of  this  duty  of  15  per  cen 
hides.    You  have  got  beyond  that  point? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  never  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  figured  to  him  just  what  it  was,  and  he  wen 
Boston  to  find  out  about  it  and  was  going  to  produce  figures.  ] 
not  know  whether  he  went  to  you  or  not.    He  finally  gave  it  up 
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he  could  not  produce  the  figures.  He  finally  saw  the  absurdity  of  his 
proposition.  I  do  not  think  your  people,  with  all  your  tali,  have 
reached  the  bottom  of  this  question  yet. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  evident  you  do  not  understand  our  position.  We 
certainly  have  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  it,  if  this  is  all  the  impression 
we  have  made. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  who  came  in  here  stated  you  could 
compete  with  anything.  One  man  stated  he  could  compete  with  any- 
thing between  the  earth  and  the  sky.  You  remember  that  expression, 
do  you  not  ?  And  that  was  applauded. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  was  a  leather  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  think  he  was  a  shoe  manufacturer.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  applauded  by  the  whole  audience  of  shoe  and  leather 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Gaines.  They  were  all  mighty  friendly  that  day. 

The  Chairman.  They  all  believed  that,  then.  Now  you  come  back 
here  after  you  have  published  this  broadcast  throughout  the  land 
and  tell  this  committee  that  if  they  take  off  that  whole  25  per  cent 
of  duty  you  must  reduce  the  price  of  labor.  This  committee  is  not 
here  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor  because  you  ask  for  it.  They  are 
here  to  make  a  tariff  bill  and  to  do  justice  to  all,  and  they  want  to 
get  at  the  facts.  They  would  like  to  get  the  facts  from  you.  We 
want  your  final  facts,  your  final  conclusions.  If  you  want  to  amend 
what  these  gentlemen  said,  go  ahead  and  amend  it,  but  we  want  to 
get  the  facts  before  we  act. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  right  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  what  anybody  else  said,  but  what  I  said  is  published 
here  in  your  official  report. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  duty  on  hides  is  now  something  like  $3,000,- 
000.  The  Government  needs  the  revenue.  You  gentlemen  come  here 
asking  us  to  remove  the  duty  on  hides  and  give  up  that  amount  of 
revenue.  What  do  you  want  it  for?  Why  do  you  want  us  to  re- 
move that  duty? 

Mr.  Jones.  Because  it  is  destroying  the  industry  we  are  engaged  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Destroying  the  industry  in  America? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Ml*.  Underwood.  In  America? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  is  it  destroying  the  industry  in  America? 
You  have  not  any  competition  from  abroad,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  tell  you  how.  I  tried  to  explain  the  other  day, 
and  I  want  to  say  in  answer  to  the  gentlemen  here  this  morning  that 
this  duty  is  enabling  the  packers  of  this  country  to  control,  first  the 
packing  hides  that  they  take  off  themselves,  and  although  the  gentle- 
man denied  it  here  this  morning,  they  are  controlling  to  a  very  large 
extent  the  country  hides  taken  off  in  this  country-— and  I  want  to  re- 
peat that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  believe  you  can  stand  a  reduction  of 
this  duty— ^just  between  us  here  now?  You  can  stand  a  reduction  of 
this  duty  to  5  per  cent  on  shoes  without  cutting  down  the  wages  of  a 
single  employee,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  you  can  do  that  ?  You  are  sure 
you  can  not  do  it,  but  you  think  you  can  on  10  per  cent? 


Mr.  Jones.  On  many  classes  of  goods ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  any  class  of  goods.  You  said  a  few  mi] 
ago  you  could  stand  the  free  list  on  your  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  said  I  would  like  to  have  them  free. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  will  accommodate  you.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Jones.  I  said  before,  and  I  repeated  it  to-day,  that  a  read 
ment  of  a' number  of  conditions  would  have  to  take  place,  a 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  that  readjustment  take  place.  That  i 
reason  I  would  like  to  see  the  duty  taken  off. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  mean  to  bring  the  wages  of  labor  down  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Or  bring  their  productive  capacity  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  get  your  whole  idea  in  one  pro 
tion.  What  would  be  a  fair  protection  between  this  labor  in 
country  and  similar  labor  abroad?  I  would  like  to  have  it  in 
proposition,  and  altogether. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  general  opinion  of  our  trade 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  What  is  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Jones.  My  own  opinion  is  that  10  per  cent  will  represen 
difference  in  labor  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  come  down  to  business. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  what  I  said  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  whose  congressional  district  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  Mr.  Tirrell's. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  close  to  Mr.  Gardner's  district  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  it  is  the  other  side  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  live  in  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Mv  place  of  business  is  in  Boston.    I  live  in  Westo 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  for  your  reappearance  here  is  that 
were  all  down  here  b3fore,  and  when  you  got  back  home  you  f 
the  manufacturers  of  coarse  shoes  stirred  up  a  row  in  Massachu 
which  has  developed  a  sort  of  a  feiid  between  the  fine-shoe  makers 
the  makers  of  "brogans,"  as  we  call  them  out  West.  Is  not 
about  the  size  of  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  had  not  heard  of  it.  It  may  be  so,  but  there  : 
feiid  so  far  as  we  have  heard  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  may  not  have  developed  into  rifles  and  revolvers 
there  is  a  row,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of.  There  was  published  i 
the  newspapers,  shortly  after  the  hearings  before  the  committ 
statement  that  all  the  manufacturers  present  were  in  favor  of 
shoes.  A  number  of  manufacturers  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  1 
in  favor  of  free  shoes.  I  said,  for  myself  and  for  nobody  else,  I 
They  asked  me  what  I  thought  conditions  required,  and  we  took 
of  time  and  figured  it  out  and  got  the  best  information  we  could 
the  difference  in  labor  cost,  and  I  find  it  to  be,  as  nearly  as  W6 
ascertain  it  now,  just  what  I  stated  when  I  was  here  before. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  I  understood  you  before,  if  hides  are  put  oi 
free  list  and  leather  is  put  on  the  free  list  and  shoes  are  put  oi 
free  list,  it  would  affect  and  cut  down  the  price  to  the  consumer  i 
in  coarse,  heavy  shoes  than  it  would  on  fine  shoes.  Is  that  corre 
not? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  very  reason  I  was  in  favor  of  it.  ^ 
position  now  goes  back  to  the  New  England  position,  where  it 


been  for  a  ffood  long  time ;  to  get  everything  you  use  free  and  put  a 
tariflF  on  what  you  have  to  sell.  Is  not  that  your  position  here  to- 
night? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  willing  to  cut  the  tariff  in  two  in  the  middle, 
or  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  cutting  the  tariff  in  two  in  a  great  many  instances 
will  not  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer  a  single  red  cent,  will  it? 
The  only  way  to  be  sure  we  will  get  at  this  on  the  shoe  business  is  to 
put  shoes  on  the  free  list,  alon^  with  hides. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  United  Shoe  Machineries  Company? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  a  corporation  that  manufactures  all  the  classes  of 
shoe  machinery  that  are  used  in  this  country,  and  a  large  part  of 
those  used  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  essential  to  have  the  machinery  of  the  United 
Shoe  Machineries  Company  in  order  to  manufacture  fine  shoes  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 
.    Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  own  any  of  their  machines  in  your  shop  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  lease  a  large  quantity;  very  few  do  we  own. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Can  they  be  owned  ?  Do  they  lease  shoe  machines,  or 
do  you  buy  them  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Most  all  of  their  machinery  they  lease.  Some  few 
kinds  they  sell,  but  most  of  it  is  leased, 

Mr.  Gaines.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  contract  or  any  of  the  con- 
tracts they  write  in  leasing  their  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  not  with  me.     I  have  plenty  at  home. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Will  you  send  a  copy  here  to  be  filed  ? 

Mr.  Jones,  With  great  pleasure. 

Mr.  Gaines.  According  to  the  terms  of  that  contract,  are  you  lim- 
ited to  the  use  of  their  machinery,  or  can  you  put.  in  any  other  ma- 
chinery of  an  independent  inventor? 

Mr.  Jones.  Their  leases  are  filled  with  what  we  call  "  tying  clauses." 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  are  those  tying  clauses?     Explain  the  operation. 

Mr,  Jones.  If  we  wish  to  use  their  last  machines,  we  can  only  do 
it  in  connection  with  their  heeling  machines,  and  if  we  wish  to  use 
their  heeling  machines  we  can  only  do  so  in  connection  with  their 
lasting  machines,  doinff  in  that  way  throughout  the  whole  manufac- 
ture of  shoes  with  reference  to  the  classes  of  work  for  which  they 
make  machinery. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  possible  to  get  a  complete  line  of  modern  shoe 
machinery  without  using  their  machines? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Therefore,  in  order  to  use  their  machines,  you  must 
use  theirs  exclusively  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Practically  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  Canadians  have  a  patent  law,  have  they  not,  by 
which  the  patentee  is  prevented  from  introducing  into  any  contract 
for  the  use  of  his  patent  any  such  clause  as  the  United  Shoe  Ma- 
chineries Company  have  in  leasing  their  patents  in  this  country? 
Or  is  that  in  England  ?     I  know  there  is  such  a  law  somewhere. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  law  is  one  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  English 
Parliament  about  two  years  ago.  It  applies  in  England,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  applies  in  Canada  or  not.  That  law  forbids 
the  English  manufacturer  of  machinery  from  attaching  any  condi- 
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don  to  the  use  of  his  machine  that  the  patent  does  not  grant  him. 
He  can  not  tie  it  to  anythinjg:  else.  He  simply  has  the  right  to 
use  it  under  the  conditions  of  the  patent. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  not  this  a  fact,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the 
American  shoe  manufacturer  now  has  in  free  competition — the  great- 
est single  difficulty — is  the  peculiar  kind  of  contract  by  which  he  is 
tied  up  with  the  United  Shoe  Machineries  Company?  In  other 
words,  if  he  could  buy  these  machines  at  a  reasonable  price,  or  if  he 
could  introduce  such  machinery  other  thlin  theirs  in  his  factory  as 
he  pleased  and  was  free  and  independent  in  the  choice  of  the  agencies 
of  manufacture — if  that  is  a  good  impression — would  it  not  amount 
to  a  very  considerable  economy  to  him  in  the  production  of  shoes  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  would.  That  is  my  personal  opinion — that 
it  would  be  a  very  valuable  privilege. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  are  you  not  suffering  more  in  fact  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts machinery  trust  than  you  are  from  even  the  packers? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  operation  of  that  machinery  lease  has  stopped  our 
progress  and  development,  and  also  the  foreig^iers,  who  are  put  on 
an  even  basis  with  us ;  that  is  to  say,  the  foreigner  gets  all  the  im- 
provements, all  the  patents  as  soon  as  we  do,  and  is  instructed  in  the 
use  of  the  new  machinery,  which  formerly,  when  we  had  new  ma- 
chinery, we  kept  away  ahead  of  the  foreigner.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  labor  cost  abroad  has  gone  down  while  we  have 
stood  still.  If  I  understand  your  question  rightly,  that  is  the 
condition. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you.  not  believe  that  even  if  you  are  correct  in 
thinking  that  the  tariff  on  American  hides  should  increase  by  the 
amount  of  duty  on  the  foreign  hide,  and  if  that  duty  should  be  re- 
moved— do  you  not  think  in  a  very  short  time,  if  a  large  portion  of 
the  relief  comes  to  the  shoemaking  trade,  they  would  be  absorbed  by 
the  United  Shoe  Machineries  Company  in  the  matter  of  installation 
of  machinery  and  releasing  of  it* 

,  Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  they  would  increase  their  charges ;  no, 
sir.    They  are  sufficient  now  for  any  possible  purpose. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  do  the  rentals  on  their  machines  amount  to 
on  a  pair  of  shoes  in  your  establishment? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say,  roughly,  5  or  6  cents  a  pair. 

Mr.  Cr^ARK.  How  long  have  the  patents  to  run  on  those  machines? 

Mr.  Jones.  A  ^reat  many  of  them  are  already  run  out,  but  there 
are  clauses  in  their  leases  which  compel  us  to  allow  them  to  attach 
improvernents,  and  every  improvement,  of  course,  carries  seventeen 
years  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  know.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Jones  if  hides  were  put  on  the 
free  list,  whether  it  would  make  any  difference  with  the  exportation 
of -imericrfn-made  shoes  to  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  certainly  would,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  get  a  drawback  of  99  per  cent,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No  ;  we  do  not  get  much  drawback.  You  Imow  a  great 
?iany  of  the  shoes  we  make  lor  foreign  markets  are  not  made  out  of 
imported  hides  at  all.  They  are  made  out  of  domestic  hides  on  which 
t^ere  is  no  drawback,  but  the  domestic  leather  has  been  increased  in 
pnce  and  we  have  it  to  pay,  so  of  course  we  are  helpless.  The  foreign 
Manufacturer,  as  a  fact — I  want  to  say  this,  not  because  I  want  to 


carry  a  point,  but  I  want  you  to  ^t  the  facts — ^the  foreign  manu- 
facturer does  buy  the  leather  made  m  this  country  the  duty  less  than 
it  is  sold  here.  The  Government  gives  him  a  drawback  when  he 
sends  his  leather  abroad.  The  Government  gives  him  the  drawback 
and  he  gives  it  to  his  foreign  customer.  In  other  words,  American 
sole  leather  is  sold  abroad  at  2  cents  less  than  it  is  sold  in  this  country. 
That  is  not  theory.  That  is  a  fact  that  occurs  every  day.  American 
leather  is  sold  at  2  cents  a  foot  less  abroad  than  it  is  sold  for  in  this 
country.  That  is  a  fact  that  occurs,  and  that  can  be  verified  by  any 
number  of  shipments  any  day  you  care  to  look  into  the  matter.  I 
have  figured  up  to  verify  the  figures  made  before,  and  have  examined 
the  cost  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  hides.  I  find  the  finished  grain 
leather  to  this  market  is  12  cents  for  a  common  country  hide,  which 
costs  in  the  factory  abroad  2  cents  a  foot  more  made  from  the  foreign 
hide,  with  duty  added,  than  it  would  from  the  same  hide  with  duty 
not  paid  if  it  were  free.  That  2  cents  a.  foot  represents  6  cents  in 
the  cost  of  a  pair  of  shoes.  There  are  3  feet  of  leather  in  every 
pair.  The  sole  leather  represents  an  additional  cost  of  4  cents  a  pair. 
In  that  case  the  shoes  show  an  actual  difference  in  cost  of  10  cents, 
and  the  foreigner  can  make  that  shoe  just  that  much  cheaper  than 
we  can. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  do  not  want  to  convey  the  idea  to  you  that  I  dis- 
credited the  truthfulness  of  your  statement  at  all ;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is'  not  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  is  a  matter  of  daily 
business. 

Mr.  Gaines.  If  you  and  I  differ  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  not 
because  I  believe  you  are  dishonest  in  your  statement  at  all. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  hope  not,  sir,  because  1  am  here  under  oath  and  came 
only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  facts. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  a  majority  of  the  shoes  shipped  from  the 
United  States  are  made  of  domestic  hides? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  said  ours  are,  the  ones  that  we 
make.    We  use  very  little  foreign  hides  in  our  shoes. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  can  get  along  with  forei^  trade  with  the 
tariff  on  the  hides,  could  you  not  get  along  better  just  with  the  duty 
off  the  shoes  and  the  tariff  oft'  the  hides? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  duty  on  shoes  would  not  make  any  difference  to  the 
foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  can  compete  with  the  domestic  hides  in  the 
foreign  country  you  certainly  can  here. 

Mr.  Jones.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  from  that  standpoint,  what  business  have  you 
to  ask  the  country  to  pay  you  a  bonus  on  your  shoes  for  the  home 
market  by  putting  a  tariff  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Merely  to  protect  the  wages  of  labor ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  manufacturing  shoes  for  the  foreign  mar- 
kets? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randelt..  Working  your  men  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  after  building  up  this  trade  under  a  tariff  you 
want  to  continue  to  charge  the  home  people  more  than  they  can  get 
the  same  product  for  in  a  foreign  country? 


Mr.  Jones.  The  exportation  of  shoes  as  it  occurs  with  us  is  prac 
cally  all  to  South  America,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Kico. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  makes  no  difference.  If  you  compete  in  t 
markets  of  the  world,  why  is  it  you  ask  a  tariff  so  you  can  require  t 
American  people  to  pay  you  more  than  they  would  have  to  pay 
they  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  living  in  this  country  but  liv 
somewhere  else  ?    You  can  not  give  a  reason  for  that,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  tried  to  point  out  my  reason.  I  do  not  know  th 
I  can  give  a  reason  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  you.  You  see,  if  y 
desire  to  protect  the  American  worlonen,  you  must  not  take  off  t 
tariff,  because  if  you  do  the  wages  abroad  will  allow  them  to  se; 
shoes  in  here. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  know  the  tariff  on  shoes  in  the  presc 
tariff  law,  the  Dingley  bill,  was  obtained  on  the  representation  tl 
the  cost  of  labor  on  shoes  was  less  in  foreign  countries  than 
America  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  rate  of  wages  is  much  less. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  know  the  statement  was  made  and  t] 
the  understanding  was  that  the  difference  in  labor  cost  was  such  t] 
we  ought  to  have  a  tariff  to  offset  one  against  the  other,  when  ai 
matter  of  fact  it  was  just  the  other  way  and  that  labor  cost  there  \\ 
hiffher  than  here  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  did  not  know  that  that  claim  had  been  made  at  t 
time.    I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  was  not  a  fact,  was  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  not  a  fact  now,  is  it? 

Mr.- Jones.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  Randeijl.  Then  you  differ  from  some  of  these  gentlemen  i  i 
testified  before? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  do  not  agree  it  is  just  simply  approach! 
nearer  and  may  hereafter  get  cheaper? 

Mr.  Jones.  No  ;  it  is  cheaper  now.     I  said  so  before,  and  I  re] 
it.     There  are  certain  kinds  of  shoes  that  may  still  be  made  in 
country  as  cheap  as  they  can  be  made  abroad.    Mr.  Little,  of  i 
Sorosis  Shoe  Company,  said  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  were  not  in  the  shoe  business,  but  were  i 
of  the  consumers  in  this  country,  would  you  feel  that  some  of 
men  in  the  business  you  are  now  in  had  a  right  to  ask  Congres  ; 
make  a  law  that  would  force  you  to  buy  his  shoes  at  higher  pi 
than  you  would  have  to  pay  in  the  markets  of  the  world  t 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  the  old  question-- — 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  talking  about  this  particular  condition  in  : 
erence  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right,  personally.  I  believe  i 
ought  to  improve  conditions  and  make  them  as  they  used  to  be,  i 
let  us  make  them  cheaper  than  anybody  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  not  answered  my  question.    Under  pr(  ; 
conditions,  as  they  now  exist,  do  you  feel  that  you  would  be  wi; 
and  would  you  think  it  was  right  for  Congress  to  pass  a  law  to  r  i 
you  pay  the  producer  of  shoes  similar  to  those  you  produce  n(  i 
higher  price  than  you  would  have  to  pay  if  it  were  not  for  that    i 


Mr.  Jones.  That  is  what  I  understand  is  the  policy  of  protection. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  would  like  an  answer  to  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Witness,  answer  the  question  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  would  like  an  answer  to  it  if  he  can  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  favor  of  it  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  I  understand  what  he  means. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  were  a  consumer,  would  you  think  it  was 
right? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  any  tariff  is  right,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  that  the  best  answer  you  can  give  me? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Are  you  a  protectionist  or  free  trader? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  consider  free  trade  is  entirely  inexpedient  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time.  I  think  the  tariffs  ought  to  be  greatly 
lowered,  and  ultimately  free  trade  might  obtain — ^ultimately,  but 
not  at  present. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHAELES  A.  EEYNOLDS,  OF  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Reynolds,  how  much  time  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  some  idea  of  how  much  time  you  want. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  over  fifteen  minutes. 

(The  witness  was  here  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  manufacturers  of  japanned  leather.  Patent  leather  for 
shoes  is  of  four  kinds:  Patent  colt,  a  japanned  colt  skin;  patent  kid, 
a  japanned  goatskin;  patent  calf,  a  japanned  calfskin;  and  patent 
side  leather,  a  japanned  grain  of  a  cowhide.  All  of  these  leathers  are 
japanned  on  the  grain. 

What  we  will  endeavor  to  show  is  that  the  present  rate  of  duty 
under  which  these  leathers  are  classified  should  be  maintained. 
There  is  a  duty  at  present  on  this  class  of  leather  of  30  cents  per 
pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  weighing  not  over  10  pounds  per 
dozen  hides  or  skins;  if  weighing  over  10  pounds  and  not  over  25 
pounds  per  dozen,  30  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if 
weighing  over  25  pounds  per  dozen,  20  cents  per  pound  and  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  leathers  that  are  manufactured  by  us  come  un- 
der that  classification,  and  we  ask  that  this  duty  or  tax  be  maintained 
on  these  leathers.  To  substantiate  that  we  have  made  a  calculation, 
and  we  find  that  the  cost  of  labor — that  is,  taking  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing American  patent  leather — is  49.72  per  cent ;  the  cost  of  material, 
37.56  per  cent,  and  the  manufacturing  expense,  12.72  per  cent.  Then 
as  applied  to  the  cost  of  finished  product,  we  find  the  cost  of  labor 
to  be  20.48  per  cent;  the  cost  of  material,  15.47  per  cent;  the  man- 
ufacturing expense,  5.24  per  cent;  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  stock,  as 
applied  to  the  finished  product,  58.80  per  cent.  We  find  from  the 
best  authority  obtainable  and  from  my  own  personal  experience 
that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  on  the  German  patent  calf- 
skin is  about  50  per  cent  lower  than  it  is  in  this  country,  which,  as 
applied  to  the  total  cost  of  our  products,  would  be  close  to  about  10 
per  cent. 
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We  find  also  that  the  articles  that  enter  into  the  tanning  of 
American  product  are  duitable  to  the  extent  of  about  33  per  c 
which  as  applied  to  the  total  cost  of  the  materials  which  we 
would  equal  another  5  per  cent.    In  addition  to  that  there  are  i 
dental  expenses,  such  as  freight  and  other  items,  that  would  g( 
make  up  another  5  per  cent,  and  we  claim  that  in  order  to  foster 
industry,  which  I  may  say  in  the  last  ten  years  is  practically  a  i 
one,  having  practically  grown  from  nothing  to  a  volume  of  ab 
$25,000,000.     The  imports  of  the  German  have  been  reduced  fi 
$1,270,214,  in  1900,  to  $229,173,  in  1908,  showing  the  growth  of  i 
industry  under  a  protective  tariff,  and  we  ask  that  this  tariff  sho 
be  maintained  to  protect  our  industry  and  our  American  labor. 

Mr.  Underwoqd.  How  much  is  the  total  production  of  your    i 
dustry  in  this  country? 

Mr.   Reynolds.  From    the    best    information    obtainable,    ab  i 
$25,000,000. 
Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  are  the  importations? 
Mr.  Reynolds.  They  amount  to  $229,173  in  this  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Then  it  is  practically  a  prohibitive  tariff  now. 
Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  we  would  not  consider  it  a  prohibitive  tai 
because  the  Germans  are  sending  it  into  this  country  to-day ;  Gern  ; 
calfskin  finished  on  the  flesh,  which  comes  in  competition  with  «  i 
class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  total  importations  are  less  than  $300,C  I 
and  the  total  production  is  $25,000,000. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Twenty-five  million   dollars   in   the   patent   si  < 
leathers. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  less  than  1  per  cent,  isn't  it? 
Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  that  is  less  than  1  per  cent. 
Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  prohibitive,  isn't  it  ?     One  per  cent  ( i 
not  interfere  with  you. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  that  sense  it  is  prohibitive ;  yes — ^that  is  to  s:  i 
we  are  fostering  and  encouraging  this  industry  and  employing  Ame  t 
can  labor,  when,  without  protection,  the  Germans  would  be  admiti  i 
into  this  market  and  destroy  our  industry  and  our  labor. 

Mr,  Underwood.  If  you  had  75  per  cent  of  the  American  market 
would  not  destroy  your  industry,  would  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Every  dozen  of  leather  that  comes  into  this  count  i 
that  is  made  in  Germany  takes  from  our  factory  that  much  work. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  there  is  no  question  about  that.     E 
if  you  had  it  fixed  so  that  you  could  control  75  per  cent  of  this  marki 
it  would  not  destroy  your  industry,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  I  had  better  explain  to  you  the  nature  a:: 
character  of  the  leather  manufactured  by  the  foreigner  as  compari 
with  our  own. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  question  I  asked  you  is.  If  the  duty  w 
lowered  to  about  where  you  would  still  control  about  75  per  cent, 
the  competition  was  such  that  you  still  controlled  75  per  cent  of  tl 
niarket,  your  industry  would  still  survive? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  that  we  could  do  that,  f 
the  reason  that  the  leather  that  is  imported  from  Germany  is  th 
which  enters  into  the  high  class  of  shoes.  In  manufacturing  oi 
products  we  finish  our  leather  entirely  on  the  grain  side.    On  the  grad 


of  leather  imported  into  this  country  it  ranges  from  45  to  36  cents  per 
foot.  That  IS  to  say,  the  leather  is  sold  principally  by  the  dozen,  but 
the  shoe  manufacturers  who  use  these  things  give  me  the  figures — 
about  45  cents  per  foot.     Now,  if  the  duty  is  removed  upon  those 

foods  and  they  are  admitted  free,  it  takes  from  us  the  high  grade, 
i^hatever  proportion  of  that  duty  is  reduced  gives  the  foreigner  that 
much  advantage  over  us,  and  in  our  high  grades  it  takes  from  us  the 
market  on  our  high  grades.  Those  goods  are  made  in  grades;  that 
is,  our  product  in  the  coltskin  is  made  from  15  to  40  cents  per  foot. 
In  the  goatskin  25  to  45  cents  per  foot,  and  in  the  cow  sides  it  runs 
an  average  of  about  26  cents.  Now,  on  the  low  grades  of  leather  we 
can  not  make  a  profit,  and  we  must  depend  on  the  high  grades  for  our 
profit.  If  we  are  deprived  of  the  market,  we  are  deprived  of  a  profit 
oh  our  product. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  no  importation,  and  the  duty  as  at  pres- 
ent prohibits  it,  and  you  are  not  making  a  profit  on  leather  because 
of  the  competition  among  yourselves. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  competition  among  ourselves  is  so  keen  there 
is  no  opportunity  of  our  making  an  excessive  profit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  expect  to  make  an  excessive  profit  out 
of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  making  a  legitimate  profit  out  of  it  now! 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  we  are. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  you  are  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  have  nothing  to  complain  of  about  the 
low  grades. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  if  the  present 
duty  is  not  maintained  and  the  foreign  market  is  admitted  into  this 
country,  it  is  going  to  take  from  the  American  factories  whatever 
amount  of  leather  comes  in  here  that  supplants  our  goods.  i 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  in  silksL  and  woolens  and  cotton  and  iron  and  | 

steel  a  certain  amount  of  goods  is  allowed  to  come  here,  and  you 
think  your  industrj^  alone  ought    to    have    from  the    Government  ' 

a    monopolistic    tariff,    do    you?     You   have    a    prohibitive    tariff  I 

that  you  insist   should  remain   as  it  is.    Do  you  think  it  is  right  | 

for  the  American  Congress  to  give  you  an  exclusive  tariff,  which  is  i 

not  given  to  the  ordinary  manufacturers? 

IVfr.  Reynolds.  All  I  claim  is  this,  that  the  amount  of  leather  that  I 

was  brought  into  this  country  in  1900  was  $1,270,000,  and  this  indus-  ! 

try  of  the  American  patent  leather  is  a  new  industry,  and  we  have 
supplied  a  leather  grading  from  15  to  40  cents  that  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  foreign  article.  We  have  done  that  under  this  protective 
tariff,  without  which  the  German  comes  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  your  hides  free,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  imported  free,  aren't  they  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  they  are  hot  all  imported  free.  There  is  a 
duty  on  hides  that  are  over  25  pounds,  on  cowhides. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  talking  about  hides  weighing  over 
25  pounds  per  dozen,  hides  and  skins.    There  are  very  few  of  those. 

Mr,  Reynolds.  Yes;  the  percentage  is  small. 


The  Chairman.  Which  hides  generally  come  in  free  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  hides  are  prepared  and  then  an  applical 
of  4  or  5  coats  of  varnish  to  complete  the  job.     Which  side  of 
hides  do  you  put  the  varnish  on? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  On  the  grain  side. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  some  one  here  the  other  day  prete 
ing  that  the  only  competition  they  had  really  was  a  cheap  more 
hide  that  was  coated  on  the  inside  instead  of  the  outside. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Ours  is  on  the  grain  side,  which  is  the  outside. 

The  Chairman.  Some  man  made  the  claim  of  that,  and  that  i 
the  only  way  they  are  coming  into  the  market,  because  they 
coated  on  the  outside  instead  of  the  inside,  and  it  costs  less  to  f 
pare  the  hides  in  that  mode.     Do  you  agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  know  what  it  costs  to  prepare  and  c 
the  German  article. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  48  or  49  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  lab 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  coating  of  these  hides  and  the  varnishing 
not  high-class  labor  and  not  very  expensive.     How  much 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  make  about  $15  or  $16  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  Two  dollars  and  seventy  cents  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  competition  come  from? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  pay  in  Germany  for  that  kind 
work  ? 

Mr.  Reynou)S.  They  pay  about  50  per  cent  of  what  we  pay  here 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  have  the  advantage  of  ireight. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  the  advantage  is  a  little  in  favor  of  the  G 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  New  York  and  Bristol 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  have  to  freight  hides  to  New  York 
get  them  to  the  market?. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  come  into  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  freight  to  New  York  is  naturally  agaii 
them,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  naturally. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  freights  high  or  not  on  this  class  of  goo<3 

Mr.  Reynolds.  On  the  raw  material? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  on  the  morocco  skin — ^the  finished  product. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  freight,  as  I  understand  from  all  the  inf orn 
tion  I  can  get,  is  about  equal  to  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  on  the  finish 
product. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  insurance? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  can  not  tell  you ;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  your  information  as  to  t 
wages  they  pay  over  there? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  was  in  Germany  last  summer  and  went  throuj 
one  of  the  tanneries  there,  and  I  asked  the  gentleman  who  was  taki 
me  through  what  they  paid  in  that  particular  department,  and 
told  me  they  were  earning  about  28  to  30  marks  a  week,  which  wou 


equal  about  $7.25.  That  same  work  we  pay  in  this  country,  piece  for 
piece,  $2.40  a  day,  or  $14.40  per  week. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  people  accomplish  more  with  the  men 
over  here? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  that  man  did  the  same  amount  of  work  we 
do  in  this  country,  40  dozen  per  day. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEOKOE  A.  EEBK. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  suspect  it  will  take  me  over  a  half  an  hour,  probably, 
to  get  through. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Kerr.  If  you  desire  to  give  me  the  first  call  in  the  morning,  I 
would  just  as  leave  you  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  come  in  the  morning.  I  am  afraid 
the  morning  is  worse  than  to-day.    What  are  you  going  to  talk  about  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Domestic  tanning  extracts.  On  the  4th  of  December 
the  manufacturers  of  domestic  tanning  extracts  filed  a  brief  asking 
for  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  foreign-made  extracts.  In  that  brief 
they  omitted  a  statement  of  facts  as  to  the  condition  of  this  industry 
under  the  existing  tariff,  and  in  the  last  paragraph  they  proposed  to 
offer  a  verification  of  those  bare  statements.  In  this  first  brief  we 
make  merely  a  statement  of  the  bare  statements  of  the  existing  con- 
ditions, and  now  are  supposed  to  verify  those  conditions  as  far  as 
possible.    In  order  to  do  that  I  will  proceed  with  this  secondary  brief. 

Our  first  claim  is  that  inasmuch  as  75  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  producing  tanning  extracts  is  the  item  of  labor,  the  principle  of 
protection,  in  every  sense,  may  eventually  apply  to  this  industry. 

Our  raw  material,  i.  e.,  chestnut  wood,  is  the  greatest  item  of  cost, 
and  is  at  this  time  costing  an  average  of  $4.50  per  cord  at  the  various 
mills.    This  value  is  made  up  as  f oflows : 


Price  of  stiimpage  per  cord _ 

Average  freight  per  cord _ 

Labor,  Including  felling,  splitting,  handling,  and  hauling. 

Total 


Cost. 

Per  cent. 

^.25 
1.00 
8.25 

5.56 

22.22 

72.23 

4.50 

100.00 

If  all  the  plants  now  established  were  to  run  full  capacitv,  they 
would  consume  about  500,000  cords  per  year,  the  total  value  ot  which 
is  $2,250,000 ;  the  amount  directly  expended  for  labor  would  be  over 
$1,625,000. 

As  to  the  manufacture  of  the  finished  product  from  this  raw  ma- 
terial, the  cost  for  labor  is  49  per  cent  or  the  total  cost  of  manufac- 
turing the  extract,  exclusive  of  raw  material,  or  $1,625  per  cord, 
which  amounts  to  $812,500  more,  making  a  total  of  $2,437,500  per 
annum  expended  for  labor  on  a  product  which  has.  cost  to  produce 
in  all  $4,687,500.  That  is  to  say,  the  direct  labor  cost  is  over  62  per 
cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  production,  or  3  cents  per  unit  of  tannin. 
Hence,  for  each  ton  of  quebracho  or  mangrove  extract  imported  into 


the  United  States  containing  1,452  units,  the  loss  to  American  labor 
is  $43.56,  or  on  the  importations  of  quebracho  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1908,  a  gross  loss  of  $1,655,690.  The  contmgent  or  indirect 
labor  involved  in  freight,  coal,  oils,  etc.,  will  make  the  percentage  of 
cost,  exclusive  of  wood,  due  to  labor,  exceed  75  per  cent. 
Now,  paragraph  2  of  our  preliminary  brief  is — 

That  the  present  duty  on  foreign  manufactured  extracts  does  not  offset  the 
difference  in  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Skiddy,  in  his  brief  presented  November  10,  and  printed  in 
tariff  hearings,  first  print,  No.  1,  shows  that  in  the  Argentine  common 
labor  costs  but  $18  per  month,  against  ours,  costing  $38,  while  the 
proportionately  small  number  of  skilled  men  employed  cost  from  30 
to  40  per  cent  less  than  ours.  In  the  East  Indies  the  labor  cost  is 
still  less.  The  less  cost  of  labor  is  involved  not  only  in  the  manu- 
facturing cost,  but  in  the  various  items  connected  with  raw  material, 
supplies,  etc.  Putting  together  the  various  items  making  up  the 
total  cost,  it  is  found  that  the  Argentine  manufacturer  can  produce 
solid  quebracho  extract  containing  65  per  cent  tannin  for  about  one- 
third  the  labor  cost  involved  in  producing  an  equivalent  chestnut 
extract  under  United  States  conditions. 

While  the  quebracho  extract  is  brought  into  the  United  States  in 
solid  form,  containing  65  per  cent  tannin,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
compare  in  parallel  the  costs  of  production  of  quebracho  and  chest- 
nut extracts  that  the  quebracho  shall  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  25 
per  cent  tannin,  the  standard  for  domestic  chestnut.  One  ton  of  que- 
bracho wood  will  make  1,450  pounds  of  extract  containing  25  per  cent 
tannin,  whereas  one  ton  of  chestnut  wood  will  make  only  325  pounds 
of  extract  containing  25  per  cent  tannin.  With  these  yields  it  is 
possible  to  tabulate  the  items  of  production  cost  per  100  pounds  of 
extract  containing  25  per  cent  tannin,  the  quebracho  under  Argentine 
conditions  and  the  chestnut  under  United  States  conditions. 

I  have  some  tables  and  diagrams  here  that  will  enable  you  to  follow 
this  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Crum  PACKER.  There  was  a  man  before  the  committee  some 
time  ago  who  said  he  imported  the  quebracho  wood  from  South 
America,  and  that  the  duty  was  so  low  that  he  could  not  compete 
with  the  German  manufacturers  of  extracts  out  of  quebracho  wood. 
He  said  it  took  4  tons  of  wood  to  make  1  ton  of  extract,  and  the 
Germans  had  gone  into  the  forests  in  Argentina  with  their  factory 
and  manufactured  this  extract  back  there  and  shipped  that  up  hero 
and  saved  the  expense  on  the  wood.  He  wanted  the  tariff  high  enough 
so  that  he  could  import  the  logs  from  the  forest  in  Argentina  and 
manufacture  the  extracts  here.  You  are  not  engaged  in  that  business, 
are  3^011  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No,  sir.    However,  it  is  a  kindred  business. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  notice  from  your  statement,  too,  that  que- 
bracho timber  is  about  four  times  as  strong,  as  rich,  in  tanning  extract 
as  the  cl  estniit. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  a  tariff  high  enough 
not  only  to  cover  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor,  but  to  compel  our 
tanners  to  use  the  weak  extracts? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Oh,  no ;  not  at  all. 


The  Chaikman.  You  do  not  object  to  the  importation  of  que- 
bracho-wood tree,  to  be  made  into  an  extract,  provided  we  do  it  by 
American  labor. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Crump  ACKER.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  witness,  but 
he  said  this  wood  was  cut  inland,  and  it  had  to  be  freighted  over  the 
seaboard  and  then  shipped  up  here  in  the  log.  If  they  had  that  done, 
of  course  it  would  cost  about  four  times  as  much  to  carry  the  log  out 
to  the  seaboard  down  in  Argentina  and  to  freight  it  up  and  manu- 
facture it  over  here.  It  struck  me  as  a  very  poor  business  proposition 
from  any  standpoint. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  should  prefer  Mr.  Skiddy  should  answer  that.  He  is 
a  quebracho-extract  manufacturer.  I  am  a  chestnut-wood  manu- 
facturer, and  I  am  talking  particularly  of  domestic  extracts  grown 
and  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  chief  difficulty  is  that 
the  percentage  of  tanning  extracts  in  chestnut  is  very  low  compared 
with  quebracho. 

Mr.  ICerr.  That  is  the  chief  condition. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  have  a  tremendous  natural  disadvantage 
to  overcome  and  you  want  to  be  protected  against  that  by  tariff. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Against  the  labor  cost.  All  things  being  equal,  of  course 
they  shall  have  the  advantage  of  having  the  4  to  1.  We  have  to 
have  the  4  tons  of  wood  to  their  1.  That  makes  four  times  as  much 
labor.  They  are  getting  their  labor  for  one-half  as  much  as  we  are 
ours,  so  they  can  get  their  extracts  for  eight  times  less  than  we  can. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  have  to  handle  four  times  as  much  wood — 
labor  costing  twice  as  much.  • 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  have  some  difficulty,  then. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  bet  we  have  some  difficulty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  claim  that  it  costs  $4.50  for  a  cord  of  wood? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  figure  that  out  ?  I  wish  you  would  repeat 
your  figures. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Do  you  mean  as  to  the  cost? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.    It  is  worth  25  cents  in  the  tree. 

Mr.  Kerr.  It  is  worth  25  cents  in  the  tree ;  it  costs  70  cents  to  cut 
it  and  split  it  into  cord  wood ;  it  will  cost  you  from  $2  to  $2.50  to  get 
it  to  the  railroad ;  it  will  cost  you  $1  for  freight. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  is  it  from  the  railroad?  . 

Mr.  Kerr.  Anywhere  from  a  mile  up  to  4  miles. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  it  cost  $2  to  haul  a  cord  of 
wood  a  mile  or  two? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  can  prove  it.  I  know  so.  If  I  can  get  anybody  to 
take  a  contract  to  haul  it  for  less,  I  will  give  them  all  they  can  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  every  wood  hauler  in  America  would  be  glad 
to  get  that  contract. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  should  be  glad  to  let  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  cords  can  they  haul  in  a  day? 

Mr.  Kerr.  A  cord  of  chestnut  wood  weighs  2  tons. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  care  hpw  many  tons  it  weighs.  How  many- 
tons  can  they  haul  in  a  day  a  mile  or  two? 

Mr.  Kj:rr.  How  far? 

Mr.  Clark.  A  mile  or  two. 


Mr.  Kerr.  On  a  mile  haul  I  suppose  they  will  make  about  fiv( 
a  day.     On  4  miles  they  will  not  make  two  loads  a  day. 
miles 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  say  anything  about  5  miles  unt 
came  to  qualifying  it.  An  average  team  and  man — a  good  tea 
man  only  costs  $3  a  day. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  it  costs  us  from  $3.50  to  $4  a 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  down  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  any  idea  why  a  man  and  team  shou 
more  in  Virginia  than  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  suppose  there  is  more  demand  for  them;  more  d< 

Mr.  Clark.  I  guess  you  are  very  much  mistaken,  if  that  i 
reasoning. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Demand  usually  affects  the  price  of  things. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  $5  a  day  for  a  man  and  a  team. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  can  not  operate  a  team  and  man  for  much  les 
$5  a  day,  by  the  time  you  have  paid  your  repair  account  and  ii 
on  your  investment  and  killed  a  few  mules  in  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  surely  would  not  kill  many  mules  on  a  i 
mile  long. 
'  Mr.  Kerr.  I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  our  mountain  cc 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  familiar  with  all  parts  of  the  United  Sta 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  team  and  man  in  the  United  Sta 
America  who  is  getting  $5  a  day.     But  ffo  on. 

Mr.  Kerr.  If  you  will  look  at  Table  A,  you  will  see  the  cor 
tive  cost  of  chestnut  and  quebracho. 

Table  A,— -Comparative  cost  of  chestnut  and  quebracho  extracts 
[Both  on  25  per  cent  tannin  basis.     Cost  per  hundred  pounds.] 


Wood 

Labor ^ 

Incidentals  (Interest, depreciation,  taxes,  etc.) 

Total 


Quebracho 
manufac- 
turing in 

Argentina. 


Cents. 
48.00 
7.80 
6.43 


i 


62.-^3 


PRESENT   MARKET. 

Domestic  extract,  25  per  cent  tannin,  at  1.30  cents  per  pound  =  5.2  •c€ 
pound  of  tannin. 

Quebracho  extract,  65  per  cent  tannin,  at  3  cents  per  pound=4.6  ce 
pound  of  tannin. 

HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  UNDER  PROPOSED  TARIFF. 

Domestic  extract,  25  per  cent  tannin,  at  1.65  cents  per  pound  =  6.6  c( 
pound  of  tannin. 

Quebracho  extract,  65  per  cent  tannin,  at  4.25  cents  per  pound =6.E 
per  pound  of  tannin. 

Tannin  at  biphest  possible  cost  to  tanner  per  pound  of  leather  under  pre 

posed  tariff 

At  present  cost 

Increase 

[Diagram  omitted  in  this  print.] 


It  is  shown  that  the  cost  of  production,  under  parallel  conditions, 
is  1.2  cents  per  pound  for  the  domestic  chestnut  and  0.62  cent  per 
pound  (25  per  cent  tannin)  for  the  quebracho,  or  a  difference  against 
the  chestnut  of  0.68  cent  per  pound  on  the  American  standard  of 
.  25  per  cent  tannin.  Inasmuch  as  the  imported  quebracho  extract 
actually  contains  65  per  cent  tannin,  the  difference  against  chestnut 

Cut  upon  that  basis  is  25:65:0.58X1.5  cent  per  pound  of  solid  que- 
racho  extract. 

The  duty  requested  is  1  cent  per  pound  plus  10  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
which,  upon  solid  quebracho  extract  worth  2^  cents  in  bond,  will  be 
1.25  cents  per  pound,  which  is  0.25  cent  per  pound  less  than  the  shown 
difference  in  production  cost  between  Argentine  solid  quebracho 
extract  and  domestic  chestnut  extract,  whereas  the  present  duty  of 
one-half  cent  per  pound  on  solid  quebracho  extract  is  only  one-third 
of  the  shown  difference  in  such  production  costs. 
Paragraph  3  of  our  preliminary  brief  is : 

That  because  of  the  differeuce  in  the  cost  of  production  the  business  has  been 
unprofitable  for  the  past  four  years. 

Paragraph  4  of  our  brief  is : 

That  foreign  competition  has  stifled  what  was  five  years  ago  a  rapidly  growing 
industry  to  such  an  extent  that  for  this  period  the  production  in  the  United 
States  of  tannin  extracts  for  the  ma  rivet  has  decreased. 

Five  years  ago  quebracho  extract  containing  65  per  cent  tannin 
was  selling  at  from  4  to  5  cents  per  pound,  and  chestnut  oak  extract 
containing  25  per  cent  tannin  at  1.75  to  2  cents.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  extracts  were  almost  on  a  parity,  the  tannin  unit  values 
being  almost  the  same — i.  e.,  7  cents  per  unit.  Profits  were  good,  and 
as  a  natural  result,  the  production  of  both  kinds  of  extract  increased 
rapidly.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  apparent  ultimate  consumption 
been  reached  than  prices  began  to  drop,  and  in  1905  chestnut  extract 
was  sold  as  low  as  1.14  cents  per  pound,  which  is  less  than  cost,  and 
quebracho  at  3  cents,  duty  paid. 

This  competition  received  further  impetus  about  two  years  ago, 
when  the  German  and  French  Governments,  to  protect  their  domestic 
extract  industries,  put  in  force  a  greatly  increased  tariff.  In  the  case 
of  Germany,  the  duty  was  made  prohibitive,  being  1|  cents  per  pound 
on  liquid  and  3  cents  per  pound  upon  solid  quebracho  extracts..  This 
resulted  in  the  United  States  being  made  the  dumping  ground  for 
the  surplus  quebracho.  Since  then  Argentine  solid  quebracho  has 
sold  as  low  as  3  cents  or  less,  duty  paid,  at  which  price  any  chance 
of  competition  by  chestnut  oak  extract  has  disappeared. 

Illustrating  this  point  clearly,  the  tannin  unit  value  at  which 
quebracho  extract  is  sold  is  4.6  or  3  cents  per  pound  extract  contain- 
ing 65  per  cent  tannin;  whereas,  in  a  previous  paragraph  we  have 
stated  the  cost  of  making  chestnut  oak  extract  to  be  4.8  cents  per 
tannin  unit,  or  1.2  cents  per  pound  of  extract  containing  25  per  cent 
tannin. 

During  a  period  from  1898  to  1904,  the  domestic  manufacture  in- 
creased two  or  three  times  in  volume.  From  1905  to  the  present  time, 
the  capacity  for  output  has  remained  stationary,  while  the  actual 
output  has  decreased.  This  in  the  face  of  a  large  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  extract. 


Attached  hereto  we  offer  a  diagrammatic  survey  of  the  busines 
producing  chestnut  extract  in  the  United  States  during  the  pe 
of  six  years,  or  from  1902  to  1907,  inclusive.  On  this  diagrai 
shown  the  cost  of  wood  in  dollars  and  cents  per  cord  from  the  ; 
1903  to  the  year  1907,  by  which  it  is  seen  that  the  price  has  r 
from  $2.50  per  cord  in  1903  to  $4.50  per  cord  in  1907,  or  an  incr 
of  80  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  common  labor,  which  is  emplc 
almost  exclusively  by  this  industry,  increased  in  cost  from  $1  per 
in  1903  to  $1.50  per  day  in  1907,  or  an  increase  of  50  per  cent, 
is  fair  to  say  that  if  a  similar  line  were  drawn  co.vering  the  ot 
materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  chestnut  extract,  sue 
coals,  oils,  machinery  repairs,  etc.,  this  line  would  show  an  incr 
conunon  to  such  increase  as  found  in  other  industries.  From  : 
to  1902  the  output  of  chestnut  extract  showed  a  small  increas( 
volume,  but  in  1903  several  additional  plants  were  put  into  com] 
sion,  and  by  the  end  of  1904  the  output  had  been  doubled.  F 
1904,  however,  the  production  of  chestnut  extract  has  been  subs 
tially  stationary.  From  1903  to  1907  the  net  gain  in  volum< 
chestnut  extract  produced  in  the  United  States  has  been  100 
cent ;  whereas,  during  the  same  period,  the  importations  of  quebrj 
extract  have  risen  from  6,000  tons  to  nearly  40,000  tons,  or  an  incr 
of  570  per  cent,  such  increase  in  quebracho  importation  showing 
almost  steadily  rising  line  from  1903  to  1907.  Coincident  with 
increase  in  consumption  of  chestnut  and  quebracho  extracts,  t 
occured  a  steady,  continuous  drop  in  the  selling  price  of  ches 
extract.  While  there  was  sufficient  demand  to  absorb  the  outpu 
both  extracts,  it  was  a  demand  forced  by  the  strong  competition 
tween  the  two  materials  in  which  the  selling  price  of  the  dom( 
chestnut  extract  was  sacrificed,  the  decrease  m  such  selling  p 
from  1903  to  1906  being  in  excess  of  35  per  cent. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  a  reduced  duty  upon  foreign-made  tani 
extracts  there  is  no  reason  why  the  importations  of  such  material  s 
not  continue  to  rise  in  volume  until  the  domestic  chestnut  exti 
through  the  limitation  of  market  and  lowering  of  selling  price  b( 
cost,  shall  be  eliminated  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  domestic 
ning  industry. 

Paragraph  5  of  our  preliminary  brief  is : 

Yet  this  industry,  under  proper  auspices,  is  capable  of  great  development 
in  a  few  ye«rs  its  employment  of  labor  would  be  enormously  increased. 

On  the  other  hand,  putting  the  duty  at  an  amount  sufficient  to  c 
the  difference  in  cost  of  production  between  quebracho  extract 
chestnut  extract  will  enable  the  chestnut  extract  industry  to  m 
tain  a  uniform  rate  of  increased  production,  as  may  be  requirec 
the  increased  output  of  domestic  leather.  Existing  plants  are  rea 
capable  of  producing  50  to  75  per  cent  more  material  than  they 
in  1907. 

Abundant  timber  areas  to  support  the  maximum  producing  ca 
ity  of  existing  plants  are  at  this  time  either  entirely  within  the 
trol  of  manufacturers  or  directly  tributary  to  the  points  of  pro 
tion. 

It  may  be  stated  briefly  but  accurately  that  the  producing  potei 
of  the  domestic  chestnut  extract  industry  is  sufficient  to  supply 
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needs  of  the  domestic  tanning  industry  for  a  great  many  years  ahead. 
The  sole  limitation  upon  the  growth  of  the  domestic  chestnut  extract 
business  is  the  vast  area  of  chestnut-bearing  lands  within  the  zone  of 
the  southern  Appalachian  Mountains  from  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia. 

It  is  not  contemplated  by  the  manufacturers  of  chestnut  extract 
that  the  tanning  industry  of  the  United  States  shall  be  confined  to 
chestnut  extract  as  its  tanning  material,  as  the  trend  of  the  science  of 
tanning  is  unmistakably  toward  a  combination  of  different  tanning 
materials  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  domestic  tanning  in- 
dustry will  require  quebracho  extract  in  the  future,  but  it  is  the  con- 
tention of  the  domestic  chestnut  extract  manufacturer  that  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  chestnut  extract  must,  in  order  to  meet  properly 
and  fully  the  future  need  for  its  product,  have  sufficient  protection 
to  offset  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  between  conditions  in 
Argentina  and  in  the  United  States. 

Paragraphs  6  to  9  of  our  brief  are : 

(6)  That  tlie  proper  develoimieiit  of  the  industry  will  enhance  the  value  of 
chestnut  timber  and  lands  which  are  of  little  or  no  value  at  present. 

(7)  The  great  bulk  of  the  wood  used  for  producing  tanning  extracts  is  vir- 
tually a  by-product  of  the  forests  and  worthless  for  other  purposes. 

(8)  That  unless  this  by-product  v/ood  is  used  for  producing  tanning  material 
It  will  be  allowed  to  waste  or  be  destroyed  by  fire,  entailing  a  less  amounting  to 
millions  of  dollars  annually. 

(9)  That  inasmuch  as  the  wood  used  reproduces  with  great  rapidity  the  per- 
manence of  this  industry,  as  to  raw  material.  Is  assured. 

Relative  to  the  enhancement  in  value  of  chestnut  limber  lands,  it  is  a 
fact  that  previous  to  the  utilization  of  this. wood  for  extract  pur- 
poses it  had  virtually  no  value,  and  when  land  timbered  with  chestnut 
was  sold  such  timber  was  not  considered. 

In  the  southern  Appalachian  range,  which  is  the  source  of  the  tim- 
ber furnishing  the  domestic  extract  manufacturer  his  raw  material, 
chestnut  stumpage  could  be  purchased  eight  to  ten  years  ago  for  less 
than  $1  per  acre,  whereas  equivalent  lands  at  this  time  are  selling  for 
not  less  than  $5  per  acre,  this  advance  being  due  almost,  entirely  to 
the  increased  demand  from  manufacturers  of  chestnut  extract. 

In  view  of  the  emphasis  given  in  recent  years  to  the  necessity  for 
forest  conservation,  we  most  particularly  desire  to  direct  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  popular  idea  of  forest  destruction  does  not  apply  to 
'  this  industry.  Unlike  the  lumberman,  who  takes  only  what  can  be 
manufactured  into  lumber,  the  extract  manufacturer  takes  the  whole 
tree  above  the  ground,  and,  instead  of  leaving  the  greater  part  of 
the  wood  in  the  forest  as  debris,  he  cleans  it  all  up,  down  to  the 
smallest  limbs,  leaving  the  ground  open  for  the  growth  of  young 
timber,  and  minimizing  the  danger  from  forest  fires.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  wood  is  fit  for  no  other  purpose  than. the  production  of 
extract,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  large  quantities  of  it  are  obtained  after 
the  lumberman  has  taken  all  he  can  use,  and  what  would  otherwise 
be  burned  up  eventually  in  the  annual  forest  fires  or  lost  by  decay, 
is  diverted  to  a  useful  industrial  purpose. 

Chestnut  wood,  unlike  any  other  native  tannin-bearing  woods  or 
barks,  reproduces  with  great  rapidity*  Thirty  years  will  suffice  to 
grow  a  second  cut  equal  in  volume  to  the  virgin  growth,  so  that  a 
comparatively  restricted  area  will  furnish  a  perpetual  supply  for  the 
entire  needs  of  the  domestic  leather  industry.    As  previously  stated, 


a  number  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  have  acquired  forest  reserves 
which  will  provide  them  with  raw  material  over  a  long  period.  • 

The  fact  that  chestnut  timber  grows  upon  waste  steep  and  barren 
lands,  which  may  not  be  diverted  profitably  to  agricultural  or  other 
uses,  is,  in  connection  with  the  known  rapidity  of  reproduction  of  the 
species,  a  final  practical  argument  for  fostering  the  use  of  this  forest 
product. 

In  the  following  letter  Dr.  C.  A.  Schenck  presents  his  views  upon 
the  forestry  questions  involved  in  this  subject.  It  is  proper  to  say 
that  Doctor  Schenck  is  the  only  forester  in  the  United  States  who 
has  had  during  the  past  few  years  intimate  personal  and  professional 
touch  with  the  exact  facts  involved  in  the  use  of  chestnut  timber  for 
the  manufactuij-e  of  tanning  extracts  and  the  relation  of  that  business 
to  forest  operations  and  forest  conservation. 

Forest  Department,  Biltmore  Estate, 

.    Biltmore.  N.  C,  December  15,  J908. 
Champion  Fiber  Company,  Asheville,  N.  G. 

Gentlemen  :  In  response  to  the  queries  contained  in  your  letter  of  December 
15,  I  beg  to  make  the  following  statements: 

1.  In  western  North  Carolina,  on  the  property  in  my  personal  charge,  com- 
prising 180,000  acres,  second  growth  of  chestnut  will  be  fit  for  removal  within 
thirty  years  from  the  first  cutting,  on  an  average. 

The  forest  department  of  the  Biltmore  estate  in  my  charge  is  footing  on  a 
thirty  years'  rotation  in  chestnut,  which  means  to  say  that  we  intend  to  cut 
over  in  1938  the  same  lands  which  we  have  been  cutting  in  1908. 

2.  Under  conditions  of  careful  and  systematic  cutting,  with  'sylvlcultural 
care,  the  average  acre  of  land  In  western  North  Carolina  produces  close  to  1 
cord  of  chestnut  per  acre  per  annum. 

3.  Chestnut  is  growing  from  elevations  exceeding  5,000  feet  down  to  eleva- 
tions of  2,000  feet.  It  is  occupying  soil  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  does 
not  grow  in  the  bottom  lands  along  the  river,  whereon  alone  agricultural  pur- 
suits are  found  to  be  remunerative. 

Chestnut  is  growing,  and  chestnut  will  and  should  be  growing,  on  nonagri- 
cultural  lands  occupying  notably  the  northern  or  cool  aspects  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  at  altitudes  running  between  2,000  and  5,500  feet. 

Chestnut  is  found  usually  on  sloping  land,  which,  converted  into  farms,  is 
sure  to  erode  viciously  within  ten  years  from  the  clearing.  Such  land,  as  a 
consequence,  should  be  kept  under  forests  nnd  sliould  never  be  turned  over  to 
the  plow. 

4.  Assuming  that  the  domestic  demand  for  chestnut  extract  expands  to  an 
annual  consumption  of  3,000,000  barrels,  an  area  of  chestnut-producing  lands  of 
3,000,000  acres  approxinuitely  would  be  required  to  fill  the  American  demand 
for  tanning  material  by  American  chestnut  extract. 

5.  From  the  forester's  standpoint  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  price  of  wood  goods. 

No  one  will  raise  cotton  unless  It  pays  to  raise  cotton,  and  no  one  will  raise 
chestnut  in  second  growth  unless  the  prospects  of  a  remunerative  outcome  of 
the  Investment  are  good. 

Forestry  as  a  business  must  obey  the  same  economic  law  which  agriculture 
obeys  as  an  economic  enterprise,  (^oods  are  raised  in  the  forest  which  it  pays 
to  raise. 

Forestry  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  region  will  receive  a  very  severe  blow 
if  foreign  tanning  materials  are  allowed  to  compete,  without  bounds  and  limits, 
with  the  tanning  material  grown  on  our  native  soil. 

Unless  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  finds  ways  and  means  to  protect  the 
financial  results  of  forestry  there  will  not  be  any  forestry  in  the  country  of 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  dollars  and  cents. 

Hoping  that  I  have  answered  your  queries,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  C.  A.  Schenck. 


Paragraph  10  of  our  brief  is : 

That  the  requested  increase  in  tariff  is  a  negligible  factor  in  the  cost  of 
leather  to  the  consumer.  It  may  increase  the  cost  of  shoes  about  1  cent  per 
pair. 

Green  packer  hides,  as  furnished  by  the  meat  packers  of  the  United 
States,  yield  in  the  average  30  per  cent  of  actual  dry  hide  substance, 
which  is  convertible  into  leatherj  and  in  the  manufacture  of  sole 
leather,  which  requires  more  tannin  than  any  other,  it  has  been  well 
established  that  1  pound  of  tannin  will  tan  and  fill  1  pound  of  hide 
substance,  making,  with  the  ash,  oil,  fat,  and  moisture,  2^  pounds  of 
merchantable  leather.  At  present  market  prices,  the  chestnut  tannin 
in  a  pound  of  leather  costs  the  tanner  2.08  cents  and  the  quebracho 
tannin  in  a  pound  of  leather  1.84  cents. 

Now,  assuming  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  be  able  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  full  amount  of  the  requested  tariff,  it  means  the  increased 
costs  of  the  leather  would  not  much  exceed  one-half  cent  per  pound, 
thus: 

PEBMANENT    MABKET. 

Domestic  extract,  25  per  cent  tannin,  at  1.30  cents  per  pound,  equals  5.2  cents 
per  pound  of  tannin. 

Quebracho  extract,  65  per  cent  tannin,  at  3  cents  per  pound,  equals  4.6  cents 
per  pound  of  tannin. 

HIGHEST   POSSIBLE   UNDEB   PBOPOSED   TABIFF. 

Domestic  extract,  25  per  cent  tannin,  at  1.65  cents  per  pound,  equals  6.6  cents 

per  pound  of  tannin. 
Quebracho  extract,  65  per  cent  tannin,  at  4.25  cents  per  pound,  equals  6.55 

cents  per  pound  of  tannin. 

Cents. 

Tannin  at  highest  possible  cost  to  tanner  per  pound  of  leather  under  pro- 
posed tariff 2.  62 

At  present  cost 1_  2.08 

Increase .  54 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  value  of  the  hide  in  a  pound  of 
leather  is  about  eight  times  the  value  of  the  tanning  material,  it  will* 
be  granted  that  the  actual  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  tanning  mate- 
rial would  be  a  negligible  factor,  especially  as  all  tanners  would  be 
on  the  same  basis.  So  far  as  the  consumer  is  cDncerned,  we  can  only 
say  that  even  if  a  pair  of  average  soles  did  take  a  pound  of  leather 
the  increased  cost  due  to  the  tariff  would  not  much  exceed  one-half 
cent  on  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Paragraph  11  of  our  brief  we  desire  to  repeat : 

That  neither  capital  nor  the  application  of  modern  science  has  enabled  us  tx) 
overcome  the  conditions  imposed  by  foreign  competition;  that  unless  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  is  applied  to  this  industry,  those  engaged  in  it  will  be  forced 
out  of  business. 

In  our  foregoing  verification  of  paragraphs  3,  4,  and  5,  we  have 
clearly  shown  the  past  and  present  conditions  surrounding  the  in- 
dustry of  manufacturing  domestic  chestnut  extract,  and  from  a 
study  of  such  conditions  we  do  not  derive  any  encouragement  for  the 
future  unless  the  requested  duty  upon  imported  tannmg  extracts  is 
made  effective.  Without  the  intervention  of  the  requested  duty  we 
see  no  possibility  of  continuing  our  business  even  on  its  present  rate 
of  output,  without  considering  whatever  call  may  come  in  the  future 
from  the  domestic  tanning  industry  for  an  increased  production.  At 
this  time  the  business  is  without  profit,  and  should  it  so  continue  there 


will  be  a  gradual  abandonment  of  existing  plants,  a  number  of  whi< 
are  of  very  substantial  construction  and  represent  investment  whi" 
it  will  be  impossible  to  divert  to  other  uses. 

George  A.  Kerr, 
Wm.  p.  Stine, 

Commj^ttee, 
(Kepresenting  Brevard  Tannin  Co.,  Pisgah  Forest,  N.  C 
J.  M.  Heald  &  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va. ;  Juniata  Extra 
Co.,  Mount  Union,  Pa.;  Smethport  Extract  C 
Damascus,  Va. ;  Southern  Extract  Co.,  Knoxvil 
Tenn. ;  Tanners  and  Dyers  Extract  Co.,  Charlestc 
W.  Va.;  Tellico  Extract  Co.,  Tellico  Plains,  Teni 
The  Champion  Fibre  Co.,  Canton,  N.  C. ;  Cherok 
Tanning  Extract  Co.,  Andrews,  N.  C. ;  Excelsi 
Extract  Co.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. ;  Basic  Extract  C 
Basic  City,  Va.) 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  and  s 
if  we  can  not  get  at  the  facts.  I  understand  your  works  are  locat 
on  a  railroad  some  little  distance  from  where  you  get  the  wood.  H( 
many  miles  is  it? 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  works  are  located  in  different  parts  of  the  Soul 
There  are  works  in  three  or  four  States  in  the  South. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  your  particular  works? 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  Lynchburg,  where  we  have  three  trunk  lines  of  ra 
roads. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  do  you  have  to  haul  the  wood  on  t 
railroad?  . 

Mr.  Kerr.  From  10  to  40  miles. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  the  freight  cost  per  car  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  It  averages  about  $1. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  that,  you  have  to  haul  the  wood 
the  railroad,  all  the  way  from  1  to  5  miles? 
.  Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  costs  you  how  much  a  car  ? 

Mr.  Kerr,  Anywhere  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  car. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Argentine  Republic  the  Germans  ha 
gone  in  there  and  built  their  works  out  in  the  woods,  haven't  they  ? 

Mr.  Kjjrr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  avoid  that  haul?  They  not  only  g 
the  cheaper  labor,  but  they  avoid  such  a  haul. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes.  They  only  build  temporary  works,  and  as  they  c 
the  wood  they  move  them  up  through  the  woods. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  look  to  me  like  a  sensible  propositic 
to  build  temporary  works;  and  the  quebracho  wood  from  which  th 
make  the  extract  is  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  chestnut  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  On  the  basis  of  its  tannin  contents  it  is  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  cheaper  in  the  tree? 

Mr.  KJERR.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that;  I  do  not  know  abc 
that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  about  that.  You  did  say  th 
the  labor  was  cheaper  for  cutting  it? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  the  labor  they  use  there  is  cheaper? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 


The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  should  remove  the  duty  from  the 
quebracho  wood,  and  you  should  see  fit  to  put  up  an  extract  works 
somewhere  on  the  seaeoast,  where  you  can  get  your  wood  all  the 
way  bjr  water  from  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  would  not  it  be  a  better 
proposition  than  to  try  to  make  it  out  of  chestnut  ? 

Mr.  KJERR.  No,  sir.     I  suppose  the  increase  in  cost  of  bringing  the 

Suebracho  logs  to  the  American  seaboard  would  about  offset  the 
ifference  in  cost.    Besides,  we  are  established  in  business. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  people  who  do  make  tanning  extract 
from  the  quebracho  in  the  United  States  and  pay  the  duty  on  the  wood. 

Mr.  Kei^.  There  is  no  duty  on  the  wood.    The  wood  is  free. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  looked  that  up,  but  I  will  take  your 
word  for  it.  There  are  people  who  are  making  it  out  of  quebracho 
wood  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  rivals  in  your  business.  Then  there 
is  a  large  quantity  manufactured  out  of  hemlock  bark  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Ejbrr.  Hemlock  extract  is  scarcely  any  longer  a  staple.  There 
is  some  made,  but  is  so  insignificant  in  quantity  it  does  not  amount  to 
a  staple. 

The  Chairman.  Chestnut  is  the  principal  wood  used. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  the  staple. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  you  have  been  to  all  this  expense,  the 
product  of  the  Argentine  Kepublic  has  more  intrinsic  value  than 
yours? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Not  per  unit  of  tannin.    Not  on  the  same  tanning  basis. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  worth  more  than  your  own  per  pound? 

Mr.  Kerr.  They  are  selling  it  for  less.   That  is  our  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Your  extract  is  worth  5.2  cents  per  pound  of  tan- 
nin, and  theirs  4.6  cents? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  yours  is  worth  a  little  more  than  theirs  on  the 
tanning  basis  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  is  what  I  say.  We  can  not  compete  with  them. 
They  can  sell  at  4.6  cents  and  make  a  profit,  and  we  are  running  with- 
out profit. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business? 

Mr.  Kerr.  All  my  life ;  since  I  came  out  of  college. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  pretty  fair  business  up  to  1897? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Up  to  1897,  yes ;  always  was.  I  am  associated  with  an 
old-established  business  which  was  profitable  up  to  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  good  business  up  to  1897? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  troubles  have  come  on  since  the  panic? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Oh;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  panic  occurred  in  1897 — 1907.  I  misspoke 
myself  there. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  are  getting  a  little  beyond  mv  times. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  born  before  1907? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Oh ;  I  shall  have  to  revise  that. 

The  Chairman.  Nineteen  hundred  and  seven  was  good  business, 

Mr.  Kerr.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  since  it  has  been  a  bad  business? 
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Mr.  Kerr.  Nineteen  hundred  and  four  was  the  last  profitable 
year  that  we  had. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  kept  on  working  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Hoping  for  the  best. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  lost  any  money? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  am  afraid  I  might  hurt  my  credit — I  can  not  answer 
that  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  your  living  out  of  it? 

Mr.  E[£RR.  I  have  been  drawing  a  salary. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  your  people  have  made 
or  lo  jt  money  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes;  I  know  we  have  not  made  any  money.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  firm.  All  I  have  had  out  of  it  has  been  a  living 
salary. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  had  to  put  up  any  money  to  run  it? 

Mr.  KJERR.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  you  had  before  ?  Have  you  put  in  any 
money  to  keep  the  concern  going? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  was  a  member  of  the  firm  and  have  had  to  put  up  my 
share  of  it.  In  order  to  try  and  meet  this  competition  we  doubled 
our  capacity  about  three  years  ago,  in  order  to  try  and  cut  down 
our  costs,  which  is  the  natural  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  it  that  the  business  took  a  bad 
turn  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  About  1904. 

The  Chairman.  The  importations  jumped  up  to  60,000  pounds, 
back  to  28,000  the  next  year;  in  1896,  399,000;  and  in  1907,  289,000; 
and  the  duty  is  equivalent  to  about  35  per  cent  on  an  average.  Before 
that  the  ad  valorem  was  a  good  deal  smaller. 

Mr.  Kerr.  That  was  because  the  price  was  higher. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  when  you  were  living  and  doing 
business. 

Mr.  Kerr.  You  see,  the  quebracho  man  had  to  pull  his  price  down 
and  that  increased  his  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  of  it  isj  the  Germans  gave  gone  at  it  as 
a  business  proposition,  have  put  up  temporary  works  out  where  the 
wood  is,  and  you  have  stayed  m  town,  hauling  your  wood  to  you,  and 
it  costs  you  $4  or  $5  a  car  for  your  raw  material;  isn't  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No,  sir.  I  am  speaking  here  to-night  for  12  extract 
plants,  which  are  located  anywhere  from  the  city  to  the  woods. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  one  that  is  located  out  in  the 
woods. 

Mr.  Kerr.  There  is  one  at  Tellico,  Tenn.,  and  you  can  find  one  in 
the  woods  of  Damascus,  Va.,  and  there  is  another  one  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  woods. 

The  Chairman.  They  must  have  an  immense  advantage  over  you? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  was  such  a  great  advantage  to  those  fellows  down 
in  South  America  to  have  their  plants  out  in  the  woods,  why  isn't  it 
just  as  great  an  advantage  to  the  men  at  Damascus  and  down  there  in 
Tennessee?  What  is  the  difference  between  the  man  in  Virginia  and 
the  man  in  South  America  ? 


Mr.  Kerr.  There  are  a  good  many  reasons.  Labor  is  scarce  and 
hard  to  get  in  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  the  best  labor  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Kerr.  .1  have  not  found  it  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  explained  to  the  chairman  that  these  South  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  had  a  vast  advantage,  because  they  had  a  factory 
practically  on  wheels,  and  rolled  it  around  through  the  woods,  and 
that  gave  them  a  great  advantage.  Why  would  it  not  give  these  other 
men  here  at  home  an  advantage,  and  why  do  you  not  put  your  factory 
on  wheels? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Because  the  conditions  are  entirely  different.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  the  physical  conditions  or  any  other  conditions. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  your  table  you  filed  here.  It 
begins  at  the  bottom  with  $1  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  $4.50.  Is 
that  the  price  of  the  wood? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  not  the  price  when  you  began  this  business  $1  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it  that  has  put  up  the  price  of  the  wood  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  increased  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  men  get  70  cents  a  cord  for  cutting  and  splitting 
it  now  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  a  man  ever  get  less  than  70  cents  a  cord  for  cut- 
ting and  splitting  cord  wood  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  the  price  of  it  when  I  used  to  cut  it  when  I 
was  a  boy.  I  have  got  75  cents  many  a  time  for  cutting  cord  wood 
and  stacking  it  up. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  have  got  it  cut  for  40  cents. 

Mr.  Gaines.  This  was  a  prosperous  business,  as  I  understand,  up 
to  the  year  1904? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  then  the  quebracho  extract  came  along  and  in- 
vaded the  market  at  a  cheaper  price,  and  you  undertook  to  hold  your 
own  and  manufacture  chestnut  extract,  and  to  do  that  you  increased 
your  plant  and  your  investment  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  was  your  investment  before  1904?  I  hap- 
pen to  know  something  about  this  sort  of  h  mill  down  in  Charleston. 
How  much  did  you  have  invested  in  1904? 

Mr.  Kerr.  About  $250,000  to  $300,000. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  that  sort  of  a  plant  that  can  be  rolled  around  in 
the  woods  on  wheels  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No,  sir ;  it  is  a  permanent  brick  plant. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  requires  an  expensive  investment  on  plant  to  manu- 
facture successfully  and  profitably  chestnut  extract  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  We  have  now  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
in  our  business. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  since  you  doubled  it. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  have  been  asked  about  putting  it  in  the  woods. 
Do  you  know  of  any  place  in  the  woods  where  there  is  enough  chest- 
nut to  supply  such  a  plant  as  is  necessary,  or  was  necessary  in  1904, 
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in  order  to  produce  the  stuff  as  cheaply  as  it  was  then  produced  and 
sold ;  where  there  was  enough  wood  to  supply  a  plant  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  people  do  that  have  their  plants  out 
in  the  woods  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  quebracho  people? 

Mr.  Gaines.  No  ;  you  said  some  plaice  at  Damascus. 

Mr.  Kerr.  Their  plants  were  established  about  four  years  ago,  and 
to-day  they  are  no  better  off  than  I  am.  They  have  to  haul  th6  wood 
nearly  as  far  as  I  have.    They  cut  all  the  wood  around  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  many  places  they  haul  the  wood  to  these  mills  on 
the  railroad  much  farther  than  you  do  at  your  place? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  the  Southern  States,  where  these  mills  are  largely 
located,  and  on  the  Appalachian  Range  the  chestnut  grows  on  smooth 
or  rough  country? 

.  Mr.  Kerr.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  chestnut  does  not  begin 
to  grow  well  until  you  get  to  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet  and  up  to  5,000 
leet.  And  everyone  knows  that  you  can  not  get  up  on  the  Appa- 
lachian Range  to  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet  before  you  get  into  a  moun- 
tainous country. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  the  topographical  fact  lias  to  do  with  the  fact 
^^  l^auling  to  the  railroad  ? 
Mr.  Kerr.  Yes;  entirely, 

^Ir.  Gaines.  How  many  of  these  plants  making  chestnut  extract 
^^^there  now  that  were  there  in  1904? 

-Mr.  Kerr.  In  1904,  counting  the  new  plants  put  up  during  that 

A/f'  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  large  increase — about  12  or  14. 

:Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  was  there  invested  in  them  about  ? 

JJr.  Kerr.  About  $3,000,000. 
tirnff*  GrAiNES.  Those  plants  furnished  a  market  for  a  whole  lot  of 

^J^^r  that  otherwij^e  would  be  waste  timber? 
flx  !?^*  Kerr.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  waste  timber  that  is  not 
«i^  tor  anything  else. 

^^'  GrAiKES.  Chestnut  is  a  timber  that  is  of  rapid  maturity? 

M    ^^^K-  Yes;  very  rapid. 

TIT  '  V^AINES.  Rapidlv  replaces  it<olf  when  cut  down  ? 

JJ^-Kekk.  Yes,sir." 

M^  ^^INES.  And  decavs  after  it  reaches  maturity? 

M  *  ^*2BR.  Yes;  the  heaf-t  rots. 

Mr.  GrAiNES.  In  addition  to  the  chestnut  that  yon  out  down,  you 

M     S-^^^^  chestnut,  old  and  rotten? 

Mr.  CzTAiNES.  So  that  in  that  way  your  industries  furnish  a  market 
lor  a  Very  great  deal  of  material  owned  very  largely  by  people  in 
moderate  circumstances,  and  the  timber  is  situated  on  not  very  good 
lands,  which  timber  otherwise  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  them, 
^sjl^^  that  true? 

^'  KiiHR.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

^'  Raines.  I  know  it  is  in  West  Virginia. 

^'  Kerr.  That  is  absolutely  the  situation. 

■^-  Ctaines.  Have  you  maae  any  calculation  as  to  the  increased 
cost  that  this  tariff  that  you  ask  for  would  amount  to  on  a  shoe? 
^^•Kerr.  Yes;  I  can  demonstrate  that. 


Mr.  Gaines.  Please  do  that. 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  have  here  three  pairs  of  shoes.  Those  shoes  were 
bought  in  Washington  to-day,  and  are  not  got  up  especially. for  the 
occasion.  First,  we  have  a  standard  lady^  shoe;  this  is  a  Regal 
shoe,  made  by  the  Regal  Shoe  Company.  We  bought  it  here  and  paid 
$5  for  it.  We  cut  the  sole  off  and  weighed  it.  This  pair  of  soles,  in- 
cluding the  heel  and  inner  sole,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stitching  and 
pegs,  weighs  14  ounces.  Each  sole  weighs  7  ounces.  The  tanning  con- 
tents are  usually  40  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  sole  leather.  This 
sole  leather  contains  40  per  cent  of  tannin,  varying  up  or  down  1  or  2 
per  cent.  Therefore  in  this  pair  of  soles  there  is  0.35,  or  a  little  over 
one-third  of  a  pound  of  tannin.  Under  the  present  price  of  chestnut 
extract  the  tannin  unit  of  a  pair  of  shoes  costs  1.82  cents.  Under  the 
proposed  tariff,  or  the  tariff  we  ask  for,  it  would  cost  2.3  cents,  making 
an  increase  of  0.40  cents  in  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  shoes  to  the  ultimate 
consumer,  who  is  the  wearer. 

Here  is  a  No.  8^  shoe.  This  is  also  a  Regal  shoe,  costing  $3.50. 
We  used  the  whole  sole.  There  is  a  cork  cushion  in  here,  with  the 
stitching,  heel,  and  other  things.  This  pair  of  soles  weighs  20  ounces. 
The  tannin  amounts  to  one-half  of  a  pound  in  the  sole.  Under  the 
existing  conditions,  the  cost  per  pair  of  shoes  is  2.6  cents.  Under  the 
proposed  or  prospective  tariff,  the  difference  will  be  seven-tenths  of 
a  cent  increased  cost.  Here  is  the  mate  to  this  shoe.  Here  is  a  pair 
of  brogans,  and  the  weight  of  the  sole  leather  in  the  brogans  is- much 
greater  than  in  the  other.  This  pair  of  shoes  cost  $1.50.  The  weight 
of  the  soles,  with  the  iron  plates  and  the  heels,  and  so  forth — ^the 
inner  sole — is  28  ounces.  The  tannin  contained  in  them  is  seven- 
tenths  of  a  pound,  which  at  5.2  per  unit  is  3.64  cents  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions.  Under  the  proposed  conditions  the  cost  would  be 
4.62  cents,  and  the  total  increase  in  cost  for  tanning  material  will  be 
0.98  of  a  cent.  So  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  shoes  such 
as  this  is  1  cent  per  pair  under  the  tariff  we  are  asking. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  costs  the  American  people? 

Mr.  Kerr.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  cost  them,  at  the  rate  of  two  pairs  of  shoes  a 
year,  $1,600,000  additional  for  shoes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  much  tannin  is  there  manufactured  in  this 
country  per  year,  in  pounds  or  in  value  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  The  total  value  in  1907  was  $4,687,000. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  total  value  of  the  domestic  production? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  much  imported? 

Mr.  Kerr.  In  1907  there  were  40,000  tons  of  quebracho  extract. 
You  would  have  to  multiply  that  by  two  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  think  this  tariff,  increased  as  you  ask  it,  would 
stimulate  the  business  here  considerably  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  supply  of  chestnut  is  fast  giving  out? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No,  sir ;  it  is  growing  faster  now  than  we  are  cutting  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  Isn't  it  of  very  slow  growth  ? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Very  rapid  growth. 

Mr.  Randell.  Chestnut  is? 

Mr.  Kerr.  Extremely. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  reproduce  itself? 


Mr.  Kerb.  Yes;  in  twenty-five  years.  I  have  the  best  aut 
lor  that,  and  my  owq  experience  besides.  Chestnut  timbe 
reproduce  a  second  growth  equal  to  the  virgin  cut,  if  not  m< 
twenty-five  years  after  the  virgin  has  been  cut.  We  have  a  d 
stration  of  that  continually  by  seeing  it  growing. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  make  $1,600,000  a  year  out  of  this  bus 

Mr.  Kerr.  We  have  not  been  making  $1,000  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Eandell.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  these  big  chestnui 
like  they  have  in  north  Georgia  grow  in  twenty-five  years? 

Mr.  Kerr.  No,  sir.    That  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Eandell.  It  will  take  two  or  three  hundred  years* 

Mr.  Kerr.  Eighteen  years  is  a  very  matured  chestnut  tree. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHASLES  S.  STEVENS,  OF  ttUINEBAUG,  ( 
AND  WEBSTER,  KASS. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  hour  is  late,  with  you 
mission  I  will  file  this  little  brief,  and  if  you  wish  I  will  be  g 
come  over  and  testify  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  desire  to  occupy  but  a  few  moments  of  the  cc 
tee's  valuable  time  in  calling  attention  to  some  incongruities 
crept  into  Schedule  K  of  the  present  tariff  at  the  time  it  was  i 
and  which  have  been  more  and  more  accentuated  each  year, 
not  tell  you  that  year  by  year  the  fabrics  manufactured  fror 
by  the  process  of  worsted  spinning  have  become  the  accepted 
for  men's  and  women's  wear  by  the  wealthy  and  well-to-dc 
leaving  the  woolen  mills  as  distinguished  from  the  worsted  mi 
task  of  making  a  serviceable,  cheaper  fabric  for  use  of  the  n 
the  people.  The  supply  of  fleece  wool  has  been  more  and  mc 
sorbed  each  year  by  the  worsted  mill,  as  above  stated,  leaving 
woolen  mill  as  their  only  supply  of  raw  material  the  by-prodi 
worsted  spinning  and  weaving,  together  with  the  various  fibers 
as  "  wool  substitutes,"  together  with  offgrade  wools  unfit  for  co 

Chief  among  these  by-products  are  noils  and  spinner's  wa 
called,  which,  with  other  substitutes,  carry  under  the  present  U 
high  rate  of  duty,  varying  from  80  to  500  per  cent,  and  meai 
the  worsted  spinner  so  large  a  profit  as  a  by-product,  as  to  mat 
cheapen  the  clothing  of  the  rich  and  consequently  enhancing  t 
of  clothing  to  the  less  fortunate  citizens  of  our  country.  . 
avowed  purpose  of  protection  is  to  benefit  the  American  w 
people,  I  assume  with  boldness  that  your  first  purpose  in  rev 
tariff  will  be  to  increase  the  revenue,  while  bringing  relief  to  w 
citizens. 

The  present  tariff  imposes  a  duty  on: 

Cents  p 

Top  waste 

Noils - 

Shoddy - 

Thread  or  spinner's  waste 

Woolen  rags 

These  articles  must  of  necessity,  in  combination  with  cottc 
notwithstanding  the  stigma  that  attaches  to  the  names  under 
some  of  these  articles  are  known  to  commerce,  still  remain  t 
material  from  which  the  woolen  clothing  for  the  workingm 


his  family  must  be  manufactured.  They  are  all  by-products  of  other 
processes  which  can  never  be  cast  aside,  because  of  their  worth,  and 
will  inevitably  be  combined  to  produce  the  best  possible  product  and 
sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  old  argument  that  high  duty  on  by-products  will  prevent  their 
use  is  proved  fallacious,  because  the  higher  the  price  of  wool  the 
more  oi  the  cheaper  substitutes  must  be  used  to  bring  the  price  of  the 
cheaper  fabric  within  reach  of  those  of  small  resource. 

At  the  present  prohibitive  rate  of  tariff  no  revenue  is  derived  from 
imports  of  these  articles,  while  under  a  lower  rate  of  duty  the 
revenue  would  be  increased  and  the  clothing  of  the  poor  improved, 
while  furnishing  employment  to  many  woolen  mills  now  standing 
idle. 

My  suggestion  is  that  in  place  of  the  present  specific  duty  on  all 
these  by-products,  you  should  substitute  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10 
per  cent,  and  then,  if  you  deem  it  wise,  reduce  the  tariff  correspond- 
ingly upon  the  goods  manufactured  from  these  articles. 

A  judicious  treatment,  which  I  am  confident  you  will  give  this  sub- 
ject, would  work  injustice  to  no  one,  while  it  would  benefit  a  great 
multitude  by  giving  to  the  woolen  machinery  of  the  country  a  free 
hand  in  combining  fibers  to  produce  a  good  fabric,  affording  them  an 
equal  or  better  degree  of  protection,  even  if  percentages  of  tariff  are 
materially  less  than  a  prohibitive  rate  per  cent. 

With  the  most  profound  confidence  tnat  your  purpose  and  skill  in 
framing  this  new  law  will  result  in  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  I  submit  this  brief,  hoping  its 
contents  may  be  of  some  slight  service  to  this  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  W.  LUKENS,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Mr.  LuKENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  voluntary  witness. 

(The  witness  was  here  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Li^KENS.  I  represent  the  Allan  Wood,  Iron,  and  Steel  Company. 
Our  works  are  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley.  We  are  independent  manu- 
facturers of  basic  open-hearth  steel  billets,  bloom  and  slabs  for  re- 
rolling  and  forging,  light  plates,  and  sheets.  Our  markets  are  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  where  we  have  a  small  geographical  protection 
against  the  competition  of  Pittsburg  and  other  mills  to  the  west  of 
us,  and  our  other  market  is  the  Pacific  coast,  where  we  are  about 
on  an  even  basis  with  all  other  manufacturers  because  the  freight 
rate  from  our  works  to  all  Pacific  coast  points  is  the  same  as  from 
Pittsburg.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you,  I  know,  anything 
about  geographical  protection,  arid  you  must  know  that  we  are  hav- 
ing more  or  less  of  a  struggle  to  keep  going.  But  we  are  keeping 
going,  and  we  have  been  going  for  a  great  many  years,  and  the  point 
I  want  you  to  consider  in  what  I  am  going  to  say  is  that  we  are  inde- 
pendent, and  we  are  furnishing  a  good,  strenuous,  honest  coihpetition 
in  the  lines  that  we  manufacture,  m  the  territories  that  we  can  enter 
in  this  country,  and  of  course  you  can  easily  see  that,  situated  as  we 
are,  with  somewhat  higher  costs  on  account  of  our  less  favorable  loca- 
tion with  regard  to  supplies  of  ore,  coke,  and  coal,  unable  to  enter 
the  enormous  consuming  territory  between  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
and  the  Kocky  Mountains,  on  account  of  rates  which  are  almost  pro- 
hibitive, and  as  to  the  seaboard,  we  are  practically  at  the  seaboard, 
the  tariff,  if  it  is  cut  too  much,  is  going  to  hurt  us  a  great  deal.    You 


see  we  would  be  the  first  people  to  be  hit  by 
down  here  listening  to  the  arguments  you  ha 
you  will  excuse  a  small  reference  to  politics 
tariff  revision,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusior 
down  here  and  tell  you  how  much  of  a  reduc 
the  duties  that  are  now  in  effect  and  still  1 
calamity  that  we  sometimes  hear  will  take  pla 
tion  at  all,  and  without  cutting  the  throats  of 

We  have  tried  to  figure  it  out  on  some  logi< 
mend,  which  I  am  going  to  do,  a  reductio: 
products  that  we  sell,  we  want  some  recogniti 
question.  That  is  a  very  serious  one  with  u 
eastern  Pennsylvania  is  in  pretty  bad  shape, 
country  are  "pretty  well  corralled,"  to  use  a  we: 
result  is  that  the  eastern  merchant  pig-iron  f  i 
buy  our  supply  "of  raw  material,  so  far  as  pij 
forced  to  ask  us  at  times  pretty  high  prices,  n 
we  ought  to  pay.  We  think,  while  we  are  m 
ore,  we  have  reasoned  back  to  ore  in  order  to  < 
our  own  duties.  We  think  that  you  ought 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  I  think  when  I  say 
let  me  say  I  do  not  represent  anyone  but  my 
but  I  think  we  are  a  representative  concern, 
give  us  free  ore. 

Now,  in  round  figures,  it  takes  two  tons  of 
pig  iron;  therefore  it  seems  logical  to  us  thi] 
should  be  reduced  $1  a  ton,  if  you  give  us  thfi 
believe,  from  the  investigations  I  have  mad 
more  than  enough  importations  of  pig  iron 
the  runaway  markets,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
would  be  a  desirable  one  rather  than  an  unci 
the  eastern  pig-iron  market  is  concerned.    I 
that  too  much,  because  we  do  not  make  pig 
through  this  to  show  how  I  arrive  at  my  fini 

The  other  ingredient  in  a  ton  of  open-heai: 
and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  want  to 
quite  strongly.  It  is  now  m  the  same  paraji 
in  the  same  class  with  pig  iron,  at  $4  a  ton. 
want  to  reduce  the  tariff,  and  if  you  want  to  i 
basis,  you  have  got  the  best  kind  of  a  chance  I 
have.  I  have  talked  with  users  of  scrap,  I 
ducers  of  scrap,  and  I  have  talked  with  bro 
and  I  believe  those  are  all  the  sorts  of  peopi 
it,  and  the  only  argument  I  have  heard  orouj 
recommendation  that  the  duty  on  scrap  be 
the  fact  that  it  will  take  the  place  of  pig  irc» 
true  in  some  lines  in  which  we  are  not  intei- 
iron.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  i 
cause  we  do  not  make  it,  but  I  understand 
iron  scrap,  with  possibly  a  mixture  of  pig  ii 
so  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  would 
pig-iron  people  to  nave  a  heavy  reduction  or 
it  certainly  would  not  interfere  with  anybod 
anybody,  any  laborer^  or  anyone  else  in  this  c 
scrap  for  remelting  in  open-hearth  furnaces 


want  to,  and  if  you  want  revenue,  make  the  duty  50  cents  a  ton,  and 
I  will  guarantee  you  will  get  some  revenue. 

Now,  we  need  that  scrap ;  there  is  a  shortage  of  it.  If  there  is  not 
a  shcwtage  of  it  the  supply  can  be  bought  up  and  laid  down  on  some 
vacant  lot  until  the  man  or  men  who  buy  it  choose  to  oflfer  it  for  sale; 
and  the  lines  of  the  scrap  market  are  like  this,  they  corner  it  and  it 
ffoes  skyrocketing  up,  and  it  goes  up  too  much,  and  the  market 
breaks  and  down  it  goes  with  a  sickening  thud,  and  we  are  all  topsy- 
turvy all  the  time  in  our  cost  sheets  and  the  prices  we  can  sell  at  on 
account  of  the  raggedness  of  the  market.  Scrap  is  not  manufactured. 
It  is  a  by-product.  It  is  the  result  of  waste  and  wear.  If  you  find 
any  man  who  says  "  I  make  scrap ;  I  make  bars  and  chop  on  part  of 
the  ends  and  they  are  scrap,"  my  answer  to  that  is,  probably  he  is 
paying  some  one  a  good,  big  salary  to  keep  down  the  quantity  of 
scrap  he  makes,  so  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  for  a  man  of 
that  kind  to  say  that  he  manufactures  scrap.  What  he  is  doing  is 
trying  not  to  manufacture  it. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  more  point  in  connection  with 
that,  and  then  I  will  hurry  on.  That  is  the  change  in  the  Bessemer 
steel  situation  as  compared  with  the  open  hearth.  That  has  already 
been  gone  into  very  fully,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Schwab,  who,  as  the  papers 
said,  has  sounded  the  death  knell  of  Bessemer  steel.  That  is  quite 
evident  in  some  figures  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Schank,  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel.  In  the  ten  years  from  1897  to  1907  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel  in  this  count r/  of 
113  per  cent,  but  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  production  of 
open-hearth  steel  was  873  per  cent.  Now,  if  you  will  stop  and  think 
that  the  Bessemer  furnaces  make  scrap,  and  the  open-hearth  furnaces 
use  it,  you  can  see  that  every  year,  as  the  Bessemer  has  lost  ground 
and  the  open  hearth  has  gained,  the  proportion  of  scrap  per  open- 
hearth  furnace  has  been  steadily  going  down,  and  the  actual  increase 
in  the  use  of  scrap,  assuming  you  use  half  pig  and  half  scrap,  in  those 
four  years  was  4,000,000.     You  see  it  runs  in  big  figures. 

Now,  I  can  not  see  the  slightest  objection  to  reducing  the  duty  to 
50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  scrap  was  on  the  free  list,  where  would  it  come 
from  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  That  is  a  pretty  difficult  question  to  answer,  because 
we  really  never  tried  it.  And  it  is  such  a  queer  thing;  you  can  not 
lay  your  hand  on  it.  It  is  not  as  if  you  could  go  and  see  the  plant 
where  it  is  made.  But  in  a  general  way  we  would  get  it  from  Cuba 
and  the  West  Indies.  Some  of  that,  or  a  good  deal  of  it  rather,  can 
not  be— — 

The  Chairman.  There  was  2,000  tons  that  came  in — ^where  does 
that  come  form  ? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  I  bought  some  last  year.  I  do  not  know  of  any  this 
year. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  do  you  get  your  scrap? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  We  buy  it  usually  from  brokers,  and  occasionally  we 
buy  from,  perhaps,  customers  of  ours  who  have  a  fairly  large  output, 
enough  to  make  it  worth  while. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  average  price  of  it? 

Mr.  Lukens.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  It  has  been  this 
year  as  low  as  $13.25  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  nobody  knows  the 
price  of  it  just  now,  but  it  is  somewhere  between  $17  and  $18. 


Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  along  about  parallel  with 

Mr.  LuKENS.  No ;  it  has  no  relation  to  the  pr 
as  regards  its  value  in  the  open-hearth  furn 
value.  But  you  can  not  compare  it  with  anj 
reason  it  is  not  manufactured.  You  throw  a 
and  nobody  knows  when  .the  cook  is  going  to  t 
another  one,  so  you  can  not  estimate  the  supp 
visible ;  people  buy  it  up. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  suppose  you  use  Cuban  orej 

Mr.  LuKENS.  We  are  not  large  users  of  ore. 
but  we  have  no  blast  furnace.  We  have  our  j 
and  make  our  steel  billets  out  o£  that.  We  ar 
as  a  good  many  other  steel  makers  in  eastern  ; 
reason  we  do  not  rush  into  the  blast-furnace  bi 
tion.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  build  a  blast  ft 
an  ore  supply.  We  have  looked  into  the  Cul 
some  extent,  and  that  has  not  been  worked  oul 
help  us  very  much  to  take  the  duty  oflf. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Suppose  you  take  the  duty  o 
iron  at  $3  per  ton,  how  much  can  you  stand? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  With  scrap  at  50  cents? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  With  scrap  at  50  cents. 

Mr.  LuKENS.  Two  dollars  from  billets,  beca 
half  a  ton  of  pig  iron  to  a  ton  of  steel,  so  t] 
billets.  If  you  take  $3.50  from  the  present  d 
think  you  ought  to  count  more  than  $1.50  as  i 
tion  on  billets,  because  we  would  not  get  the  y 
duction  of  the  duty.     But  I  am  perfectly  willii 

The  Chairman.  How  much  reduction  can  j 
take  anything  off  of  ore,  pig  iron,  or  scrap  ? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  Then,  I  think,  in  view  of  our  ] 
ful  competition  that  we  are  putting  up  again 
you  ought  to  let  us  alone. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  question  I  wi 
manufacture  open-hearth  steel.  The  tariff  '. 
item  of  $12  a  ton  on  charcoal  iron  made  in  Sv 
has  been  there  a  great  many  years,  and  there  1 
about  it,  but  I  understand  open-hearth  steel  tal 
It  used  to  be  used  largely  in  the  manufacture 
.  irons  and  things  of  that  kind,  where  now  thej 
Do  you  know  of  any  occasion  to  keep  that  ] 
iron  ? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  No.  I  think  that  is  another  ( 
money  by  the  Government  or  else  reduce  the  p 

The  Chairman.  There  is  hardly  any  of  it  ii 

Mr.  LuKENS.  It  is  no  wonder,  because  it  is  s 
American  would  use  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  would  1 
coal  iron? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  I  had  not  thought  of  that  un 
do  not  know  that  I  would  like  to  say  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  look  into 
I  have  a  constituent  at  home  that  asks  me  why 

Mr.  LuKENS.  There  is  not  any  other  place  i 
<^an  go  and  get  the  same  iron.     It  can  not  be 


as  I  can  see  there  is  no  reason  for  keeping  anything  but  a  nominal 
duty  on  it,  and  I  really  believe  if  you  make  that  duty  veiy  consider- 
ably lower — ^we  have  always  been  in  that  business,  and  it  has  been 
dying  slowly,  and  I  believe  that  we  can  revive  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  be  higher  in 
price  than  open-hearth  steel  ? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  No ;  not  the  least  reason,  because  the  iron  is  not  pro- 
duced anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  it  used  for? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  It  is  used  for  any  purpose  where  it  is  put  to  severe 
bending  tests,  or  matters  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  does  it  compete  with? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  I  should  say  open-hearth  steel,  in  a  way,  but  not 
entirely.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  would  like  to  buy  that  to- 
day, but  we  do  not.  They  take  the  next  best  thing,  because  it  is  so 
very  much  cheaper.  I  think  if  you  could  give  it  to  them  for  $10  or 
$12  a  ton  less  they  would  buy  a  good  deal  more,  and  we  would  be 
glad  to  make  it  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lukens.  We  make  sheets,  and  we  are  ready  to  stand  something 
on  sheets  if  you  will  give  us  what  we  want  on  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  got  a  schedule  made  out  that  you  can 
leave  with  us? 

Mr.  Lukens.  I  can  send  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  much  reduction  can  you  stand  ? 

Mr.  Lukens.  One-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound ;  $2  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  referring  to  paragraph  133  ? 

Mr.  Lukens.  No  ;  paragraph  131. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  to  cut  all  along  the  line,  beginning  with 
yourself,  and  so  on  down,  or  you  do  not  want  any  change? 

Mr.  Lukens.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  plain,  but  that  is  not  it.  If 
you  will  give  us  free  ore  and  make  the  reduction  on  scrap  that  we  ask 
for — I  have  given  you  almost  the  full  difference  that  it  might  make 
on  a  ton  of  steel  billets — I  have  given  it  all  at  25  cents 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say,  your  proposition  is  to  begin  the  cut  with  you, 
or  to  begin  at  the  other  end.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  where 
you  begin;  but  if  you  begin  with  yourself,  go  to  the  bottom,  or  else 
let  it  alone. 

Mr.  Lukens.  Oh,  I  think  that  is  fair.    Don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  suppose  it  is,  but  1  am  not  very  expert  on  making  an 
accumulative  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  come  in  competition  with  that  Alabama 
output,  when  you  go  over  to  California  ? 

Mr.  Lukens.  Not  to  a  very  great  extent. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  told  about  iron  pipe  that  they  com- 
pete on.  Now,  they  make  open-hearth  steel,  I  am  told.  Do  you  not 
have  more  severe  competitions  from  them  than  from  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Lukens.  Do  you  mean  from  Alabama? 

The  Chairman.  From  the  Alabama  product. 

Mr.  Lukens.  I  do  not  think  we  do;  no.  Their  freights  are  so  high 
we  are  protected  there. 

(Thereupon,  at  10.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Saturday,  December  19,  1908;  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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TARIFF  HEARINGS. 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Saturday^  December  19^  1901 
The  committee  this  day  axet,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chai 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  ME.  H.  H.  TIFT,  OF  TIFTON,  Oi 

Mr.  Tift.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hera  in  response  to  your  invital 
to  appear  before  this  committee,  and  I  am  here,  sirs,  at  your  ser^ 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  members  of  the  committee  asked 
have  you  invited  to  come  here  on  the  subject  of  lumber,  or  timber 
both. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Judge  Griggs,  of  Georgia,  gave  his  name  to 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  And  Judge  Griggs  seems  to  be  out  of  town. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  judge  is  not  here  this  mc 
ing,  for  I  was  in  hopes  of  meeting  him  here. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  whether  the  duty  should  be  \ 
upon  lumber.  I  do  not  know  which  side  of  that  proposition  you 
on,  but — r- 

Mr.  Tift.  I  am  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  present  duty  on  lum 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  like  to  hear  from  you  i 
facts  or  argument  you  have  in  behalf  of  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Tift.  As  you  will  remember,  I  appeared  before  the  commi 
on  November  20  and  gjave  my  testimony  upon  this  same  question, 
can  state  briefly  what  it  was,  although  possibly  it  will  be  a  repetil 
of  some  things  I  said  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Griggs  is  not  hen 
question  you. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  think  Mr.  Griggs  s 
jested  in  connection  with  summoning  Mr.  Tift,  and  that  is  as  to 
timber  lands  being  owned  by  large  corporations — ^the  extent  to  wl 
corporations  have  bought  up  timber  lands  and  own  them. 

Mr.  Tift.  In  regard  to  that  matter,  in  the  State  of  Georgia  tl 
are  no  very  larj^  bodies  of  timber  owned  by  corporations.  ^ ' 
yellow  pine  section  of  Georgia  is  owned  very  largely  by  indivi<3 
owners. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  large  bodies; "  tha 
a  relative  term? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  will  endeavor  to  explain.    I  think  there  are  very 
tracts  to  exceed,  say,  50,000  acres  that  are  owned  by  any  one  ii 
vidual  or  corporation.    I  have  not  in  mind  just  now  any  partici 
tract  larger  than  that  owned  by  any  one  corporation. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  a  member  of  several  corporations, 
you? 
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Mr.  Tift.  Lumber  corporations? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Lumber  corporations. 

Mr.  Tift.  Only  two  or  three,  sir.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Dowling 
Lumber  Company,  a  corporation  of  Florida,  and  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Adel  Lumber  Company,  a  small  corporation  in  Georgia.  They 
have  small  holdings;  a  small  mill  site;  and  I  am  also  a  member  of 
the  Ensign-Oskamp  Company. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  much  land  or  timber  do  the  corporations 
that  you  are  a  member  of  own?     * 

Mr.  Tift.  The  Dowling  Lumber  Company,  which  is  a  Florida 
corporation,  owns  about  200,000  acres  of  timber.  The  situation  in 
Floridia  is  different  from  the  situation  in  Georgia.  There  are  more 
large  holdings  of  timber  in  Florida  by  corporations. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  it  true  that  the  corporations  own  the  bulk  of 
the  timber  in  Florida? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  that  is  true  to  a  pretty  large  extent,  sir.  The 
Consolidated  Naval  Stores  Company,  at  Jacksonville,  have  large  hold- 
ings of  timber. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Now,  as  to  the  other  corporations  in  which  you 
are  interested ;  how  much  land  do  thev  own  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  The  larger  corporations  f 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tift.  The  Adel  Lumber  Company  is  one  of  the  corporations.  I 
stated  that  that  is  a  small  corporation,  and  they  own  something  like 
10,000  acres  of  timber. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  other  one  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  one  is  going  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  fact  as  to  corporations  organized  in 
Northern  States  and  having  large  timber  interests  in  Georgia  and 
other  Southern  States? 

Mr.  Tift,  I  recall  only  one  northern  corporation  in  Georgia,  and 
that  is  a  corporation  that  has  been  organized  recently  that  owns  the 
swamp  down  at  Way  Cross — the  Hebbard  interests,  I  think. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  large  a  tract  does  that  corporation  own  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  it  is  a  large  tract,  but  I  could  not  give  you  the 
exact  acreage.    They  own  the  whole  of  the  Okefenoke  Swamp. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Can  you  approximate  the  extent  of  their  h6ld- 
ihgs  there  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir.  I  ought  to  know  what  is  in  that  swamp,  but  I 
do  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Would  it  go  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  it  would  cover  100,000  acres. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then,  individuals  have  been  buying  large  tracts 
there  in  recent  years,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Do  you  mean  in  Georgia? . 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  rule  in  Georgia.  I  think  few  large 
tracts  are  owned  by  individuals. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  still  in  the  hands  of  small  owners  to  a  large 
extent? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir.  The  Georgia  timber  has  been  pretty  largely 
cut  over.  They  have  been  lumbering  in  Georgia  for  lorty  years.  I 
have  befen  lumbering  in  Georgia  myself  for  thirty-six  years. 


Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  say  that  the  land  has  been  pretty  well  cut 
over.    Is  the  supply  nearly  exhausted  in  Georgia? 

Mr.  Tift.  What  I  would  call  the  virgin  supply  is  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted ;  yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  good  timber  has  been  cut  out  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Largely ;  still  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  we  call  "  cut 
over  "  timber  that  will  produce  a  large  quantity  of  lumber  for  many 
years  to  come.    But  the  vir^n  timber  has  been  largely  cut  out 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  kmd  of  timber  is  it,  yellow  pine? 

Mr.  Tift.  Part  of  it  is  yellow  pine,  some  spruce  out  near  the 
coast. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  long  does  it  take  yellow  pine  to  grow  to  a 
merchantable  size? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  sir,  it  is  a  very  slow  growth.  If  you  are  going  to 
plant  a  yellow-pine  tree,  I  do  not  think  it  would  become  a  tree,  say, 
from  14  to  18  inches  diameter  at  the  trunk — ^I  think  it  would  take 
fifty  years  in  the  ordinary  growth,  although  something  might  be  done 
to  accelerate  it  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  what  kind  of  soil  does  the  pine  grow;  is  it 
used  for  farming  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir.  Take  the  section  that  I  am  located  in,  that  is 
Tifton,  Ga.,  130  miles  from  the  coast.  I  think  we  have  the  finest 
farming  section  in  that  region  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  they  cleaning  up  the  pine  lands  and  convert- 
ing it  into  farms  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  when  I  went  to  what  was  then 
Marion  County,  now  Tift  County,  thirty-six  years  ago,  the  whole 
coimtry  was  a  fine  forest.  There  was  not  a  town  within  40  mileg  of 
Tifton,  where  I  was  located,  though  you  would  find  a  settlement  oc- 
casionally— log  houses  5  or  10  miles  apart. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  you  acquainted  with  conditions  in  North 
Carolina,  generally? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir ;  only  from  what  I  hear  on  the  outside.  I  have 
never  been  through  that  region. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  timber  in  that  State? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  think  the  conditions  in  South  Carolina 
are  somewhat  similar  to  Georgia. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is,  the  good  timber  has  been  largely  cut  off? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  my  impression ;  I  am  quite  sure  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  that  is  also  true  of  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Where  is  the  large  and  valuable  timber  in  the 
South? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  in  the  eastern  section'it  is  largely  in  Florida ;  that 
is,  the  virgin  timber.  You  might  say  practically  the  whole  area  of 
the  State  of  Florida  is  a  timber  section. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  that  is  largely  owned  by  big  timber  or 
lumber  corporations? 

Mr.  Tift.  There  are  some  large  corporations,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  are  more  than,  possibly,  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  that  own  very 
large  bodies;  what  I  would  call  a  large  body,  100,000  acres,  or  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  considerable  timber  in  Tennessee? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  am  not  familiar  with  conditions  in  Tennessee. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  you  familiar  with  conditions  in  Alabama? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir ;  except  what  I  learn ;  I  have  never  been  through 
there. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  you  familiar  with  Mississippi  or  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  there  are  large  bodies  of  virgin  timber  in  those 
States — ^more  than  in  Geor^a,  but,  perhaps,  no  more  than  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  timber  land  has  gone  up  in  value  greatly 
in  the  last  ten  years  in  the  South,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  you  want  of  this  duty  is  to  keep  up 
that  value,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  we  want  to  keep  the  duty;  one  of  the  reasons  is 
to  protect  the  markets  that  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Against  what? 

Mr.  Tift.  Our  principal  competition  would  be  the  competition  of 
the  Canadian  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  Georgia  pine  do  you  export  to  Canada 
to-day? 

Mr.  Tift.  A  very  small  amount.  We  ship  some  car  sills  and  high- 
grade  lumber  to  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told  that  quite  a  large  amount  is  shipped  to 
Canada.  I  am  told  that  by  a  Canadian  senator,  from  whom  I  expect 
to  get  some  fibres  in  a  few  days.  I  am  told  that  quite  a  large  amount 
of  Georgia  pine — ^not  all  coming  from  Georgia,  but  pine  from  the 
South — is  shipped  in  there. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  have  shipped  to  Canada,  myself,  in  the  last  six  months, 
but  it  has  only  been  a  certain  class  of  material. 

The  Chairman.  You  shipped  it  there  because  you  could  get  bigger 
prices  than  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir ;  if  you  will  let  me  explain 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  as  much  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes;  we  get  as  much.  The  lumber  shipped  to  Canada  is 
largely  railroad 

The  Chairman.  And  still  you  want  protection  from  the  lumber  of 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Although  you  are  able  to  ship  it  that  distance,  and 
get  as  much  for  it  as  you  do  in  the  States? 

Mr.  Tift.  But,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  explain  why 
that  condition  exists  to-day.  The  lumber  we  are  shipping  to  Canada 
is  only  two  or  three  classes  of  lumber — the  railroad  car  sills,  and  car 
sidings,  and  car  framing.  I  do  not  know  any  other  class  of  lumber 
being  shipped  into  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told  that  boards — side  lumber — ^is  shipped  to 
Canada  from  the  Georgia  pine  district. 

Now,  there  is  another  question,  although  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
bears  very  strongly  on  this  question;  I  never  thought  it  did  in  my 
endeavors  to  adjust  the  tariff;  but  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  why  you  people  in  the  South  are  always  here 
asking  for  the  highest  rates  of  duty,  and  yet  all  of  the  time  voting  for 
the  lowest  rates  of  duty.  Can  you  explain  that  little  inconsistency 
among  your  people  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  myself  I  want  to  say  that  I  did  not 
vote  that  way. 
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The  (JHAIRMAN.  Well,  1  am  glad  to  nnd  one;   but  wny.is  it  t 
most  of  your  people  vote  that  way,  and  yet  they  come  here  and 
for  the  very  highest  protection?    There  is  no  section  in  the  wl 
United  States  asking  for  as  high  protection  as  you  people  of 
South,  and  why  is  it  that  you  vote  the  other  way? 

Mr.  Tift.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  shows  that  Mr.  Taft  got  soi 
thing  over  40,000  votes  in  Georgia. 

The  Chairman.  Forty  thousand — ^well,  he  ought  to  have  had 
overwhelming  majority,  considering  the  number  of  your  people  t 
asking  for  protection. 

Mr.  Tift.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  no  campaign  made  in  Geor 
for  Mr.  Taft,  and  it  is  my  firm  ^lief  that  if  there  had  been  and 

Eeople  had  been  educated — ^we  have  to   educate  our  people,  ; 
now 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Mr.  Tift,  lumber  has  gone  up  in  price  materii; 
in  the  last  ten  years,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  it  has;  but  in  a  sense  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  has  gone  up  enormously  in  price;  lumber 

food  deal  higher  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  that  principi: 
ecause  of  the  scarcity  of  the  lumber,  is  it  not — ^the  cutmg  out 
forests? 

Mr.  Tift.  In  a  way ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  necessity  of  hauling  it  longer  distance- 
the  markets  has  largely  caused  it,  and  it  never  will  be  low  again,  i 
it?    You  never  expect  it  to  be  lower,  do  you ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  I  want  to  say  that  in  the  fall  of  1904  lumber  ' 
lower  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  within  twenty-five  years ;  it  ' 
lower  than  it  was  in  the  panic  year. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Now,  if  the  tariff  should  be  taken  off  of  lum  I 
would  it  be  cheaper  in  this  country,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  would.  It  is  not  a  ques : 
of  price  altogether,  but  a  question  of  markets. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  removal  of 
tariff  would  lower  the  price? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  that  would  be  a  question.  I  think  it  wouhi 
an  open  question. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  would  have  the  same  market  and  \ 
stantially  the  same  prices? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir.    Where  we  fear  tKat  the  taking  off  of  the  tj . 
would  injure  us  in  the  South  is  that  our  market  is  very  largel; ' 
New  York,  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  that  i 
tion.    The  lumber  goes  into  that  territory  very  largely  in  sailing  i 
sels  from  the  ports  of  Brunswick,  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Fen 
dina,  and  those  ports.    When  we  get  into  the  eastern  markets  w€ 
into  direct  competition  with  the  Canadian  lumber,  the  spruce,  an( 
fear  that.    Our  problem  is,  as  I  stated  when  I  was  here  the  other  I 
to  market  our  low-grade  lumber.    That  is  where  the  foreign  coi  i 
titibn  affects  us.    We  can  market  the  high-grade  lumber,  and  w 
not  fear  the  Canadian  competition  in  high-grade  lumber.    But 
problem  is  to  market  our  low-grade  lumber  and  to  utilize  everyt 
m  the  tree.    As  I  stated  when  I  was  here  the  other  day,  when  I  <  : 
menced  lumbering,  in  1872,  we  only  got  from  2,000  to  2,500  fe<  : 
lumber  to  the  acre.    We  had  no  kirns,  no  planing  mills,  no  lath  . 
shingle  mills.    We  simply  took  the  best  part  of  tne  tree  and  wo  ! 


the  heart  lumber  out  of  it.  The  balance  was  left  m  the  woods,  to  be 
burned  and  destroyed.  That  same  acreage  to-day,  with  the  improve- 
ments in  the  market  and  methods  of  making  lumber,  will  cut  10,000 
feet  of  lumber  to  the  acre.  The  effect  of  the  marketing  of  the  low- 
grade  lumber  is  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  mills,  conserve  our  forests, 
and  make  stumpage  more  valuable — ^make  it  to  the  interest  of  the 
owner  to  protect  it — and  it  adds  to  the  prosperity  of  our  whole  sec- 
tion. There  are  very  large  amounts  of  timber  all  over  Georgia  that 
is  owned  and  held  W  the  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Is  labor  cheaper  in  Georgia  than  in  the  Northern 
States? 

Mr.  Tift.  The  negro  labor  is ;  yesf  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  labor  that  you  have  there  is  cheaper;  wages 
are  much  less,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Tirr.  iTes ;  negro  labor,  but  as  to  white  labor,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  very  much  difference.  In  our  common  labor  we  use  negroes 
largely. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  pay  for  that  is  less  than  the  white  labor  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  so.  The  pay  for  our  negro  labor  ranges  all  the 
way  from  $1  to  $2  a  day.  On  that  wage  scale  we  furnish  our  men 
with  houses  without  any  rent,  and  with  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  high  do  you  think  the  Georgia  pine 
ought  to  go  before  you  get  to  the  point  where  you  do  not  need  pro- 
tection ? 

Mr.  Tift.  As  I  said  just  now,  it  is  not  a  question  of  price,  it  is  a 
question  of  markets.  Of  course,  we  have  got  to  have  a  price  that 
would  give  us  a  margin  over  and  above  our  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  do  you  think  you  ought  to  go  in  the  way 
of  denuding  the  forests  of  the  South  before  you  have  sufficient  mar- 
gin in  this  country  to  get  along  without  the  protection  of  $2  a  thou- 
sand on  lumber? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  want  to  say,  in  the  matter  of  denuding  the  forests,  that 
I  stated  the  other  day  that  we  are  up  against  the  turpentine  proposi- 
tion. Practically  all  of  the  timber  in  Georgia  has  been  boxed  for 
turpentine.  After  it  goes  through  that  process  it  is  subject  to  fires, 
and  unless  we  can  bring  the  value  of  that  timber  where  our  farmers 
and  holders  will  protect  it,  it  is  going  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  being 
destroyed,  millions  of  feet  of  it — milnons  of  feet  deadened  and  cut 
down  by  farmers  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  competition  that  you  know  anything 
about,  or  feel  in  your  business,  is  competition  from  what  lumber  there 
is  left  in  the  North,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Now,  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  competition  all  around 
us.  We  have  competition  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  British  Co- 
lumbia. On  the  south  we  have  competition  in  Mexico  and  British 
Honduras,  and  that  competition  is  at  our  doors.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  principle  of  a  tariff,  either  for  revenue  or  protection,  is  to  be 
considered,  that  the  lumber  industry  certainly  is  m  need  of  as  much 
as  any  industry  in  this  country,  because  our  competition  is  at  our 
doors ;  we  are  surrounded  by  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  the  face  of  all  this  competition,  the  value 
of  stumpage  has  gone  up  in  the  past  ten  years  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  The  value  of  stumpage  has  gone  up  considerably,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Double? 


Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir;  in  some  sections  it  has  doubled,  and  m  s 
sections  I  think  it  has  trebled. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  nothing  to  send  that  up  excep 
the  question  of  supply  and  demand,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  sir,  there  are  other  questions  that  enter,  into  i 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  stumpage  that  is  bought  based  upon  f u 
value,  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  forest  supply,  and  all  of  t 
features.  For  instance,  to  show  the  evolution  in  the  lumber  busi] 
when  I  went  to  Georgia  thirty-six  years  ago  I  bought  a  great 
of  timber  land  at  40  cents  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Then  a  great  deal  of  the  advance  has  beer 
speculation  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  bought  the  land  that  the  city  of  Tifton  is  locatec 
now  at  $1  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  And  speculation  takes  mto  account  the  se 
competition  which  you  have  with  Canada? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  question  of  speculal 
For  instance,  to  illustrate  the  advance  in  value,  and  the  adva- 
in  timber  values  all  along  the  line,  I  bought  the  land  that  the  cit 
Tifton  now  stands  on  at  $1  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  send  the  Georgia  pine  to  Mexico  as 
as  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any  Georgia  pine,  excep 
possibly  in  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  district — ^there  may  be  lumbeii 
ported  to  Mexico,  but  none  from  Georgia ;  no,  dir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Were  you  in  the  lumber  business  before  you  i 
to  Georgia? 

Mr.  Ttft.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  are  the  men  paid  in  the  Georgia  and  Flc 
mills — the  colored  employees? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  have  a  monthly  pay  day,  and  in  addition  to 
the  men  get  their  supplies  as  they  want  them. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  pay  in  cash  or  in  script  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Pay  in  cash. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  in  1875  I  visited  what 
then  said  to  be  the  largest  lumber  mill  in  the  South,  upon  Pen 
Bay,  in  western  Florida,  on  the  border  line  between  Florida 
Alabama;  and  I  found  industrial  conditions  there  then  the  lit 
which  I  have  never  seen  anywhere  else.  The  company  own; 
supply  store,  and  the  men  were  all  paid  exclusively  in  some  kir 
script  which  was  redeemable  at  that  store  in  supplies.  They  g( 
cash  at  all.    Does  that  system  prevail  still  in  Florida,  do  you  ki 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  it  does  not.    We  have  a  system  of  paying  i  < 
labor — ^we  pay  every  month.    We  have  to  keep  a  commissary 
sawmill;  it  is  a  necessity.     Our  negroes  in  trading  with  the   : 
missary  are  given  checks  instead  of  keeping  an  open  account  > 
them,  which  is  unsatisfactory.     A  negro  will  spend  a  dollar 
and  50  cents  there,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  will  disput : 
account  always.    We  give  him  a  dollar  check,  say,  and  he  trades 
out — it  is  a  punched  check.    He  is  under  no  obligations  to  tra"  I 
the  commissary.    We  simply  use  that  check  system  as  the  most  : : 
factory  system  of  keeping  the  accounts.    Those  checks  are  chf  i 
up  to  the  hand,  and  he  trades  them  out.    At  the  end  of  the  n  i 
those  checks  go  into  his  account,  and  the  wages  are  credited,  ai  i 


draws  his  pay.  Then,  dunng  the  month  he  gets  money  for  special 
purposes ;  that  is  given  to  him ;  we  pay  it  to  him. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is,  it  is  optional  with  the  employee  whether  he 
takes  the  scrip  or  returns  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  you  do  not  mean  that  altogether? 

Mr.  TrPT.  Not  altogether,  no. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  wages  are  added  together  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
If  he  is  in  need  at  any  time  before  pay  day,  he  can  get  scrip  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  work  done,  up  to  the  time  that  he  applies — ^that  is,  a 
piece  of  scrip,  or  check,  with  little  punch  holes  in  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  He  need  not  apply  for  this  if  he  does  not  want  it.  If 
he  does  apply  for  it,  and  does  not  trade  that  out,  and  it  is  turned  in 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  he  gets  a  credit  for  that? 

Mr.  Tift*  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  in  pursuing  that  accommodating  and  kindly 
system  with  the  men,  if  for  any  reason  they  need  money,  they  can 
get  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  it  is  not  exactly  optional,  as  you  say. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  do  not  want  to  create  that  impression.  We  do  liot  ex- 
pect to  pay  him  money  throughout  the  month  unless  there  is  some 
urgent  necessity  whj^  he  should  have  it.  We  adopted  that  system  be- 
cause we  found  that  it  is  the  only  sjrstem  upon  which  we  can  get  alons 
with  the  negro  labor.  If  we  paid  him  every  day,  they  would  not  work 
half  time.  They  would  spend  the  money  for  whisky,  and  things  that 
they  do  not  need. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  not  Georgia  a  "  dry  "  State? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  Georgia  is  a  "  dry  "  State,  but  we  haven't  got  rid  of 
whisky  absolutely.  We  are  doing  all  right,  however,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  chairman  asked  you  about  the  advance  in 
stumpage,  and  you  said  that  there  were  several  reasons.  Now,  I 
want  to  ask  you  if  this  is  not  true :  That  one  of  the  ^eatest  causes 
for  advances  in  the  price  of  stumpage  in  the  country  in  the  past  ten 
years  is  due  to  the  very  large  amount  of  timber  put  into  Government 
reserves,  taken  absolutely  out  of  the  market,  excepting  at  extremely 
high  prices? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  a  fact,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  believe  in  the  State  of  Oregon  there  are  15,000,000 
acres  in  forest  reserves  right  now.  If  that  timber  in  those  forest 
reserves  were  thrown  on  the  market  under  the  present  laws — the 
homestead  law,  the  timber  and  stone  act— and  permited  to  be  located 
with  forest  reserve  script,  and  so  on,  would  it  not  have  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  price  of  stumpage  in  the  State  of  Oregon  right  now  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then,  isn't  it  true  that  on  account  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  forests  of  the  country,  which  is  rapid — and  all  men  know 
that  who  know  anything  about  the  business — that  the  timber  hold- 
ings in  the  country  in  the  past  ten  years  have  gone  into  strong  hands 
instead  of  small  holdings,  and  therefore  a  speculative  value  has  been 
put  upon  it? 
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Mr.  Tift.  That  is  true  in  a  great  many  sections,    L  do  not 
that  would  apply  as  much  in  Georgia  as  in  other  sections;  n 
much  in  Georgia  as  in  Florida. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  ten 
ago  there  were  very  large  forests  there  under  small  holdings 
could  be  grouped  up  at  the  low  price  of  50,  75  cents,  and  a  doUai 
which  is  now  worth  from  $3  to  $5  ?    Those  holdings  have  gom 
strong  hands? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  my  information  largely. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Let  me  say  further  that  the  Government  to-d 
demanding  the  highest-priced  stumpage  asked  for  timber  oi 
Pacific  coast.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  I  do.     I  know  they  ask  $5  stumpage  for 
timber  in  California  upon  certain  reserves,  and  I  know  that  no 
timber  demands  that  price.     I  know  of  no  holder  of  timber  ai 
any  such  price  as  that,  but  the  Government  is  selling  some  timl 
that  price. 

Mr.  Tift.  Our  average  price  of  stumpage  in  Georgia  is  aboi 
The  average  price  of  stumpage  in  Florida  runs  from  $1.50  to  $< 
pending  upon  the  location.  Three  dollars  is  the  highest  stun 
value  I  know  of  in  Florida. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Southern  Georgia  is  entirely  different  from 
parts  of  the  Southern  States? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  so.     In  Georgia  we  have  very  few  large  hoi 
of  timber,  while  in  Florida  there  is  much  more.     There  is  a 
larger  area  of  virgin  timber  in  Florida  than  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  1  do  not  know  whether  I  asked  you  this  qu( 
when  you  were  here  the  other  day — I  don't  remember — so  I  wil 
you  now.  Do  you  believe  that  by  reducing  the  duty  or  removi 
on  lumber  that  the  consumer  would  be  benefited?  If  so,  woi 
tend  to  conserve  the  forests  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  it  would  not.  I  doubt  if  the  consumer  \ 
be  benefited  to  any  practicable  extent.  In  my  judgment  it  woul 
conserves  the  forests,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  destroy  to  a 
large  extent  our  market  for  our  low-grade  timber.  There  are  a 
classes  of  stock  upon  which  we  do  not  fear  anybody's  competi 
we  can  market  it.  But  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  stock  is 
we  call  low-grade  stock,  and  that  is  the  stock  that  we  are  tryi 
find  markets  for.  We  are  changing  our  mills  so  that  we  can 
that  stock  more  economically.  Upon  the  mill  that  I  am  interest 
in  Florida  now  we  are  spending  several  thousand  dollars  to  cl 
that  mill  from  circular  to  band  saws. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  the  duty  was 
off  the  consumer  would  not  get  his  lumber  any  cheaper;  is 
correct? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  no  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  it  would  not  benefit  the  cons 
If  he  got  lumber  cheaper,  it  would  benefit  him,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Only  to  a  small  extent ;  that  is,  benefit  to  the  cons 

The  Chairman.  The  tariff  is  $2  a  thousand.  To  what  extent  a 
the  taking  off  of  that  tariff  benefit  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion. 
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Mr.  Tift.  My  judgment  is  that  it  would  be  very  small.  I  doubt  if 
he  would  get  10  per  cent  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  still  that  10  per  cent,  which  would  be  20  cents 
a  thousand,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  sufficient  to  drive  out  of  the 
market  all  of  the  low-grade  timber  and  lumber? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  said  that  there  would  be  no  market  for 
it,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  difference  is. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  want  to  say  this :  That  we  haven't  got  the  market  now 
for  the  low-grade  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Please  raise  your  right  hand. 

(The  witness  thereupon  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  wish  jou  would  answer  this  question: 
How  would  it  injure  the  market  if  the  low-grade  timber  were  only 
reduced  in  price  20  cents  a  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  would  answer  it  in  this  way,  if  you  will  permit  me. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  price  so  much  as  the  question  of  competition 
and  market.  To  illustrate,  we  are  trying  to  ^et  our  low-grade  fram- 
ing lumber  into  the  different  markets,  for  instance,  in  New  York 
and  eastern  markets.  Framing  lumber  that  is  in  use  in  those  markets 
is  almost  entirely  spruce.  "V^^  can  hardly  get  yellow-pine  framing 
into  that  market.  It  is  not  a  question  of  price  altogether,  but  cus- 
tom and  usage.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Chicago  and  wej^tern 
markets  there  is  practically  no  spruce  used ;  it  is  all  yellow  pine.  We 
are  trying  to  push  our  markets;  we  have  been  pushing  them  year 
after  year ;  we  have  gone  farther  into  the  West  and  into  the  Northwest, 
and  we  are  trying  to  get  our  low-grade  yellow-pine  framing  into  the 
eastern  market  in  competition  with  the  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  a  question  of  usage.  How  is  the 
lowering  of  the  price  of  20  cents  a  thousand  going  to  affect  that 
usage? 

Mr.  Tift.  It  will  affect  it  in  this  way :  If  you  open  those  eastern 
markets  to  the  Canadian  spruce,  which  comes  into  New  York  and 
New  England  and  those  markets  now — if  you  let  down  the  bars  and 
take  off  the  tariff,  there  will  be  a  very  much  larger  volume  of  spruce 
and  Canadian  lumber  shipped  into  those  markets,  and  we  would  have 
no  chance  to  get  in. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  lower  the  price  more  than  20  cents. 
Do  you  not  honestly  believe  that  whether  the  tariff  is  kept  on  or  not 
the  price  will  go  up  further  than  it  has  gone  up  now ;  and  that  if  it  is 
taken  off,  in  less  than  two  years  lumber  will  be  higher  than  it  is 
to-day  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  possibly  it  would ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  will  be,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Why,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  people  will  be  compelled  to  buy  this  low- 
grade  lumber,  as  they  are  to-day,  because  of  the  high  price,  will  they 
not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  as  I  stated  before,  it  is  not  a  question  of  price 
altogether.  Price  is  a  factor  in  it,  but  there  are  a  great  many  other 
factors  that  come  in  in  connection  with  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  begin  to  have  this  consumption  of  it 
until  there  was  a  high  price,  did  they  ? 


Mr.  Tift.  There  is  more  lumber  cut  every  year.    Of  course,  soim 
the   consumption   is  because   of  there  being  more   people   in 
country. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  F 
hey's  question  on  another  subject— we  do  not  seem  to  get  much  1 
on  this  one — that  the  large  timber  tracts  have  gone  into  strong  ha 
and  that  was  one  reason  for  the  advance  in  the  price  of  the  stump 
Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  TrFT.  I  think  that  is  a  factor  in  it ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  true,  would  the  removal  of  the  $2  < 
tend  to  check  the  advance  in  the  price  of  stumpage? 

Mr.  TiTT.  If  it  had  the  effect  of  demoralizing  the  markets  ant 
ducing  the  price,  it  would  necessarily  react  on  the  price  of  the  stu 
age.  . 

The  Chairman.  Taking  20  cents  off  the  price  of  lumber,  as 
have  estimated,  would  that  demoralize  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  no,  sir ;  I  don't  know  that  that  of  itself  would 
factor. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  did  demoralize  it,  who  would  lose;  anyl 
excepting  the  speculator  who  has  been  buying  up  the  stumpage  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir;  the  speculator.    But  I  think  that  lumber 
is  held  in  the  hands  of  speculators  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  tin 
that  is  held  all  through  this  whole  country.    Take  it  in  Georgi 
think  the  proportion  held  by  speculators  is  a  very  small  proportio 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  Gleorg; 
pretty  well  cut  over,  but  you  say  that  in  Mississippi  there  are  ]i 
tracts  held  by  speculators.    I  did  not  want  you  to  go  back  on  Ge< 
to  answer  my  question,  but  take  the  whole  country,  or  take  M 
sippi.    Florida,  you  stated,  was  pretty  well  cut  over,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir ;  excuse  me,  I  do  not  think  I  said 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  keep  $2  a  thou  i 
duty  in  order  to  help  out  the  speculators  in  Mississippi,  that  it  h 
duty  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  help  oui 
speculators,  but  I  think  we  should  take  the  interest  of  the  whole  ( i 
try  together.     The  lumber  interest,  I  think,  is  the  fourth  indust: 
this  whole  country.     You  are  going  to  affect  the  lumber  mam  i 
turer,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  I 
ber  industry,  assuming  that  you  take  off  the  tariff ;  it  is  going  to  i 
the  lumber  industry,  the  small  holders  of  timber  all  over  the  cou 

The  Chairman.  To  the  extent  of  20  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  that  is  not  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir. 

The  Chx\irman.  You  have  your  interpretation  as  to  what  he 
Mr.  Fordney,  and  I  have  mine.    Do  you  think  that  the  lowering  c  : 
price  of  lumber  20  cents  a  thousand  is  going  to  endanger  the  lu  i 
business  generally  and  demoralize  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  would  be  a  sinall  factor  in  it,  but  I  want  to 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  price  altogether.  If  you  bring  enor 
quantities  of  lumber  into  any  given  market,  it  is  going  to  affect 
market;  it  is  going  to  drive  the  man  out  that  is  least  able  to  g«  I 
In  other  words,  to  illustrate  the  situation,  upon  the  lumber  co 
from  Canada  into  New  York  and  New  England,  it  gets  into  the 
ket  on  rates  of  $2.50  and  $3  a  thousand,  while  we  have  to  get 
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into  that  market,  and  we  are  shipping  roofers,  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  do  until  this  year,  into  that  market. 

The  Chairman.  What  market  are  you  working  into? 

Mr.   Tift.  We   are  trying  to   work  low-grade  lumber  into    the 
•eastern  markets — New  England,  New  York,  r^ennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  all  of  your  low-grade  lumber  now,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  TiTT.  We  sell  what  we  can  make.  We  are  leaving  a  great 
deal  in  the  woods  that  we  want  to  market  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  this  duty  in  order  to  compel  people 
to  take  the  low-grade  lumber? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what- it  amounts  to,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  want  the  duty  on  to  keep  the  volume  of  the  foreign 
lumber  out  of  our  market,  so  as  to  give  us  a  chance  to  get  in  and  to 
have  people  use  our  lumber  instead  of  the  foreign  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  So  as  to  compel  the  people  to  buy  your  low-grade 
lumber? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir.  We  claim  that  our  low-grade  lumber  is  just  as 
good  as  the  low-grade  lumber  from  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  no  time  to  compel  to  buy.  You  want 
this  to  compel  them  to  buy  it,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  do  not  look  at  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  duty  on  low- 
grade  lumber? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  can  answer  that,  too ;  yes ;  and  every  other  lumber 
man  will  be  with  us  there. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  doubt  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  chairman  has  asked  you  about  the  price  of 
stumpage  and  whether  or  not  it  affects  your  business.  There  is  a 
difference  between  the  ownership  of  stumpage  and  the  manufacture 
of  lumber,  and  decidedly,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Decidedly;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  mills  in 
the  country  to-day  depending  upon  buying  stumpage  that  have  their 
investment  in  their  mill  plants,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  if  the  price  of  stumpage  goes  higher,  and  if  a 
removal  of  the  duty  would  lower  the  price  of  the  low  grades,  then 
the  mill  men  suffer  and  not  the  man  who  owns  the  stumpage,  because 
the  man  who  owns  the  stumpage  will  not  sell  until  he  gets  his  price, 
unless  he  happens  to  be  in  financial  straits  that  compel  him  to  do  so, 
which  is  not  often  the  case.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  there  are  thousands  of  mill  men  to-day  de- 
pendent upon  buying  stumpage  from  some  man  who  owns  the  stump- 
age now  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Isn't  it  true,  generally  true,  that  when  the  price  of 
lumber  is  low  the  price  of  stumpage  has  not  gone  back,  but  held  its 
own,  and  no  sales  being  made? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  has  been  the  situation  for  the  last  year. 
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and  would  not  let  it  go  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  There  have  been  no  sales  in  Georgia  or  Florida  di 
the  lastyear 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  isn't  it  true  that  the  average  manufactui^ 
the  United  States  to-day  competes  with  his  competitor  in  any  pa 
the  world  on  high  ^ades,  and  does  not  fear  any  man? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  only  the  low  grades  that  he  needs  protectio 
practically  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Practically. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  the  price  of  lumber  is  exceedingly  high  i: 
markets,  the  duty  on  lumber  does  not  amount  to  a  bawbee  ii 
question? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  it  is  when  the  low  grades  are  a  drag  ii 
market  that  the  duty  helps  out  the  lumber,  and  in  such  times  2 
are  having  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  about  the  situation  in  a  practical  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  was  testified  here  the  other  day  that  the  lu 
men  on  the  Pacific  coast  competed  right  along  in  Australia  and  J 
and  China  and  Manchuria  and  in  British  Columbia,  and  the 
conceded  that  the  price  of  lumber  was  lower  in  British  Colu 
than  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  why?  Because  they  could  compe 
high  grades,  but  not  on  low  grades.    Did  you  hear  that  testimor 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 
^  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  duty  is  removed  from  low-grade  lumber 
time  when  the  price  of  lunalier  is  low  in  our  market,  Canada  or  Bi 
Columbia  would  increase  her  output,  because  she  could  use  U 
States  markets  for  a  dumping  groimd  for  their  low  grades,  whic 
can  not  send  elsewhere.    Isnx  that  right? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  true,  and  that  is  the  competition  that  W" 
trying  to  get  rid  of. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  you  take  into  consideration  that  10  ( 
per  cent,  or  whatever  it  is,  it  does  not  make  so  much  differen 
long  as  they  have  a  dumping  ground  into  which  they  can  get  r 
their  lumber  even  at  cost. 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  a  man  is  in  the  lumber  business,  he  finds  tha 
pretty  quick. 

Mr.  Tift.  The  problem  that  confronts  us  all  is  to  find  out  h( 
get  rid  of  the  whole  tree ;  that  is  the  problem,  the  great  factor, 
we  cut  down  the  tree,  to  get  everything  in  the  tree  into  the  ma 
and  where  we  have  no  market  for  the  low  grades,  the  mills  that 
largely  invested,  and  secured  timber  leases,  are  trying  to  worl 
that  proposition.  If  we  haven't  got  a  market  for  everything  ii 
tree,  then  we  have  to  sell  what  we  can  out  of  it  and  leave  the  r< 
the  woods. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  leave  some  low  grade  in  the  woods;  why  d< 
do  that? 

Mr.  Tift.  Simply  because  we  have  no  margin  upon  which  to 
ketit. 

Mr,  FoRDNBY.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  the  low  grade,  woi 
have  a  tendency  to  help  you  get  that  out? 


Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off,  would  it  make  that  con- 
dition ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Oh.  no,  sir;  excuse  me;  I  misunderstood  your  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  masses  of  the  people  want  to  conserve  our 
forests,  will  they  do  it  by  lowering  the  prices  of  low-grade  lumber 
or  raising  them  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  conserving  the  forests,  this 

Question  of  the  hi^h  price  of  stumpage  is  a  great  big  factor  in  it. 
)uT  people  are  going  to  conserve  our  forests  and  take  care  of  them 
and  preserve  them — I  am  speaking  of  private  ownerships — ^when  they 
can  do  it  profitably,  and  as  to  the  value  of  stumpage  increase,  to  that 
extent  we  are  ^ing  to  conserve  the  forests.  Take  the  evolution  of 
the  lumber  business  in  my  State,  and  that  is  the  principle  all  the  way 
through.  When  I  first  went  to  Georgia  there  was  not  a  frame  house 
within  20  miles  of  Tifton,  everybody  building  log  houses  and 
building  rail  fences,  splitting  up  good  timber  into  rails  to  make  the 
fences.  To-day,  in  the  last  five  years,  there  have  been  more  wire 
fences  built  in  Georgia  in  three  years,  commencing  with  the  boom  in 
lumber,  than  in  twenty-five  years  before.  And  the  same  condition 
prevails  in  Florida.  The  value  of  stumpage  is  increasing,  and  where 
the  farmers  and  small  holders  got  timber,  they  are  trying  to  take  care 
of  it.  Instead  of  splitting  it  into  rails,  they  are  holding  it  and  selling 
it  to  the  mills,  and  putting  in  wire  fences. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  They  are  holding  it  for  the  purpose  of  eventually 
cutting  it  out,  and  getting  a  larger  profit  out  of  it  than  now  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  How  can  higher  prices  tend  to  conserve  the 
forests? 

Mr.  Tift.  Take  the  farmer.  There  are  millions  of  feet  of  timber 
that  every  year  has  been  deadened,  burned  up,  in  clearing  lands. 
Those  people  now,  the  farmers  that  have  gotten  timber  areas,  are  try- 
ing to  preserve  them.  They  are  raking  it  and  protecting  it  from  fire, 
and  taking  care  of  it  with  a  view  of  holding  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  They  are  eventually  going  to  cut  it,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Eventually,  yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Then  how  is  that  conserving  the  forests?  They 
will  hold  it  a  year  or  two,  and  the  men  whom  you  entitle  the  "  strong 
men,"  the  owner  holding  the  largest  amounts,  are  going  to  sell  their 
timber  at  higher  prices  than  they  are  getting  now  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question. of  a  year  or  two;  I  think 
it  is  a  question  of  a  good  long  period. 

Mr.  IjOngworth.  How  long? 

Mr.  Tift.  Oh.  well,  I  think  that  that  would  be  governed  largely  by 
conditions. 

Mr.  Longworth.  They  are  not  holding  it  for  patriotic  purposes, 
are  they? 

Mr.  Tift.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Longworth.  But  to  make  money  on  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  do  not  think  the  average  citizen  is  doing  business  on  a 
patriotic  basis. 

Mr.  Longworth.  But  your  proposition  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
the  high  price  of  stumpage  is  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  con- 
serving forests? 


Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  And  I  do  not  understand  that.  You  say  that  it  is 
a  question  of  time.  How  long  a  time?  Is  it  not  simply  the  time 
when  they  are  going  to  get  the  prices  they  are  holding  it  for  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Ihat  may  be,  to  some  extent.  For  instance,  you  take 
this,  question  of  utilizing  ever}- thing  in  a  tree.  That  will  prolong 
the  life  of  every  sawmill  operation,  and  as  stumpage  values  increase 
steadily,  and  lumber  values  increase,  the  same  rule  would  apply  in 
timber  that  would  apply  in  any  other  investment ;  they  are  going  to 
conserve  and  take  care  of  it.  For  instance,  you  take  the  average  saw- 
mill man  after  his  timber  has  been  boxed  for  turpentine ;  he  will  not 
even  go  into  the  woods  to  rake  it  and  protect  it  from  fire.  He  figures 
that  it  will  cost  him  more  to  do  it  than  the  loss  he  would  suffer  from 
the  trees  burning.  All  those  factors  go  into  the  question  of  forest 
conservation  and  preservation. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  You  lay  it  down  absolutely  that  the  lowering  or 
the  taking  off  of  the  duty  on  lumber  would  have  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  forest  conservation  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  it  would  hinder  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  raising  the  tariff  on 
lumber  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  I  think  that  the  tariff  is  pretty  near  on  proper 
lines  now,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTii.  You  do? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  state  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
lumber  would  tend  to  destroy  the  forests  at  a  greater  rate  than  now  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Will  you  kindly  explain  that? 

Mr.  Tift.  Our  mill  operations  could  not  go  on ;  the  large  invest- 
ments in  timber,  in  timber  leases 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  it  could  not  be  so  profit- 
able to  cut  lumber  as  now  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off ;  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  It  would  probably  destroy  the  profit  on  our  lumber  up 
to  certain  grades, 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  If  it  was  less  profitable,  why  would  you  cut  more? 

Mr.  Tift.  Simply  we  would  go  into  the  woods  and  we  would  cut 
the  timber  that  we  had  profit  in,  that  portion  of  the  tree  that  we  had 
profit  in,  leaving  the  balance  in  the  woods  or  put  them  in  the  slab 
pits.  It  would  set  us  back  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years.  For  in- 
stance, when  I  went  to  commence  sawmilling  we  got  from  2,000  to 
2,500  feet  to  the  acre  of  timber.  That  was  thirty-six  years  ago. 
That  has  gradually  advanced  until,  as  we  are  cutting  lumber  to-day, 
and  utilizing  larger  portions  of  every  tree  we  cut,  and  cutting  in- 
ferior trees,  that  same  acreage  will  cut  10,000  feet  to  the  acre  under 
our  method  of  logging  to-day.  Now,  if  our  markets  go  off  as  they 
have  this  year,  then  we  are  simply  getting  out  our  high-grade  lumber 
and  putting  the  balance  in  the  slab  pits  or  leaving  it  in  the  woods; 
cutting  the  butts  of  the  trees,  the  best  timber,  and  leaving  the  balance 
to  go  to  waste.  That  is  where  it  would  affect  the  conservation  of  the 
forests  very  seriously. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  wanted  to  be  perfectly  certain  as  to  your  propo- 
sition.   You  lay  it  down  as  a  proposition,  that  the  taking  off  of  the 
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lann  on  lumoer  wouia  lena  to  aestroy  tne  lorests  or  tnis  country  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  than  they  are  being  destroyed  now. 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir.  That  would  be  the  effect,  in  our  section  of 
Georgia  and  Florida.  Now,  that  might  not  be  true  of  the  entire  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  But  I  am  asking  you  about  this  country. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  can  only  answer  for  the  sections  that  I  am  familiar 
with,  and  as  to  the  other  sections  it  would  only  be  an  opinion. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  I  was  not  asking  you  about  Georgia,  but  was 
asking  you  about  the  forests  of  this  country.  What  do  you  say 
about  that? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  that  that  principle  would  hold  generally,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  do? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  state  that  as  your  opinion  as  an  expert  on 
lumber  ? 

Mr,  Tn-T.  I  am  speaking  as  to  the  manufiicturing  proposition- 
Whei^e  th^re  are  lar/ie  avens  of  timber  held  by  .^peculators,  that  might 
be  a  different  proposition.  I  nm  speaking  -from  the  manufacturing 
standpoint. 

Mr.  LoxGwonTiT.  Tn  Georgia? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  I  think  the  same  principle  would  apply  generally. 

Mr.  IjO>^gworth.  Then,  you  don't  think  that  the  taking  ofl'  of  the 
tariff  on  lumber  would  tend  to  more  rapidly  decrease  the  forests? 

Mr.  TiiT.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  LtiNGWOHTH.  You  jusst  said  that  you  did,  and  I  will  ask  the 
reporter  to  read  my  question  ko  that  you  may  hear  it  again. 

(The  reporter  reads  the  following  question  and  miHwer:  "Mr. 
Longworth.  Yoit  state  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  lumber 
would  tend  to  destroy  the  forests  at  a  greater  rate  than  now?  Mr. 
Tift.  Yes,  sin") 

Will  you  now  kindly  explain  exactly  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  you  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Then,  do  you  ilesive  to  qualify  that  statement  that 
you  made? 

Mr.  Tift.  No;  I  believe  I  will  stand  by  that  now. 

Mr,  LoNGwORTH.  As  a  proposition  affecting  the  forests  of  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir ;  and  for  the  reason  that  I  stated. 

Mr.  FoEOKKY,  Anything  that  would  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of 
low  frrade  or  bring  in  greater  competition  to  lessen  the  sales  of  low- 
grade  lumber  would  have  a  tendency  to  compel  yon  to  leave  that 
lumlier  in  the  woods,  because  there  would  be  no  profit  in  it? 

Mr.  Tik-T.  That  is  true- 

Mn  FoKDNEY,  And  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  instead 
of  conserving  the  forests? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir.  -_ 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  Much  has  been  said  about  the  high  price  of  lumber 
in  this  country,  and  the  duty  of  $2  a  thousand  upon  rough  lumber 
being  responsible  for  it.  Has  the  price  of  roufi^h  lumber  in  the  mar- 
ket Ln  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  during  the  life  of  the  Dingley 
law,  advanced  any  more  in  price  than  tne  average  agricultural 
product? 


Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir ;  it  has  not.  And  I  want  to  say  right  there  I 
in  1872  the  price  of  3  by  9  South  American  deals  in  Brunswick,  I 
was  $16  a  thousand  on  the  cars.  That  same  lumber  has  been  • 
this  year  for  less  than  $16,  and  the  market  report  to-day  on  I 
class  of  lumber  quotes  it  as  $16. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  was  the  price  of  the  product  of  a  log  in   ; 
mill  in  1896,  under  free  trade,  when  there  was  no  duty  on  lun  : 
What  did  you  get  for  the  average  product  of  the  log  then,  wh 
was  extremely  low  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  would  have  to  quote  from  memory,  and  I  woulc 
like  to  do  that,  because  it  might  be  wrong. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  half  what  yo 
getting  for  it  now,  or  more,  or  less  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  It  has  varied  a  great  deal.    The  difference  in  the   : 
ket  then  and  now  is  because  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  ! 
keting  more  and  more  of  the  trees — sap  lumber  and  kiln-dried 
ber,  and  that  class  of  stuff — ^which  we  did  not  make  years  ago ; 
there  are  certain  classes  of  lumber,  ordinary  dimension,  in  ^  I 
there  has  not  been  a  very  large  variation  of  price  in  twenty  j : 
For  instance,  in  the  fall  of  1904—1  am  speaking  now  of  the    i 
nary  dimension  shipped  through  the  ports,  8,  9,  or  10  inch  luml 
it  was  as  low  as  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  what  price  did  you  get  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Dimension  lumber  was  sold  in  the  fall  of  1904  f.  i 
port  of  Jacksonville — ^there  was  a  cargo  sold  at  $10  a  thousand. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  you  sell  for  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  The  same  lumber  to-day  is  worth  about  $14. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  From  $10  up  to  $14.     Isn't  it  true  that  the  av< 
agricultural  product  has  doubled  in  price  in  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  that  there  is  more  protection  to  the  agi 
tural  products  than  lumber? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Here  is  a  proposition  that  Mr.  Fordne}; 
overlooked  in  his  effort  to  show  that  higher  lumber  conserves  fo 
and  that  is  when  lumber  is  high  the  consumer  is  more  frugal  ii 
use.     Is  not  that  the  case? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  He  paints  his  barns  and  buildings  for  the 
pose  of  preserving  them  more  carefully;  perhaps  takes  the  ro<: 
out  of  the  rain  when  the  storm  comes? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes;  and  he  uses  other  material. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  As  substitutes? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes;  uses  other  material  to  some  extent — brick 
cement. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  prompts  a  more  frugal  use  by  the  cons  i 
when  it  is  high  than  when  it  is  low. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Then,  if  we  were  engaged  in  revising  the  i; 
on  lumber  solely  with  the  idea  of  conserving  the  forests,  would 
advocate  a  substantial  increase  in  the  duty,  therefore  raising; 
price  of  lumber  and  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  forests  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  quite  take  that  position. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Why  not?  A  moment  ago  you  followed  out 
theory.     You  say  that  the  higher  the  price  of  lumber  the  lesii 


destruction  of  the  forests.  You  say  that  the  price  of  lumber  depends 
upon  the  tariff,  and  therefore  if  we  raise  the  tariff  it  will  raise  the 
price  of  lumber  and  prevent  the  cutting  of  the  forests  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  No  ;  I  think  there  is  a  limitation  there. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  Where  does  it  come  in? 

Mr.  Tift.  To  the  point  of  giving  us  a  market  so  that  we  may 
utilize  our  whole  tree.    That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  get. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  want  to  get  the  price  or  lumber  higher,  do 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  do  not  ask  for  a  tariff  that  would  give  us  a  great 
big  margin  on  low-grade  lumber,  but  we  are  trying  to  bring  about  a 
condition  that  will  do  away  with  the  waste.  Speaking  upon  the 
question  of  forest  conservation,  and  of  course  speaking  upon  the 
question  of  profit,  we  are  trying  to  get  the  market  so  that  when  we 
cut  a  tree  and  take  it  to  the  mill  we  can  get  all  there  is  in  the  tree; 
so  that  we  can  break  even  on  the  low-grade  stock. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Has  the  tariff  any  effect  on  the  price  of  that  tree? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  If  it  was  reduced,  it  would  lower  the  price  of 
the  tree,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  It  would  if  it  destroyed  our  markets. 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  am  talking  about  the  price  of  the  tree,  and 
surely  you  can  answer  that  question.  Has  the  tariff  any  effect  on 
the  price  of  the  tree  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  think  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Longworth.  If  you  lowered  it,  would  it  lower  the  price  of  the 
tree  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  that  would  be  the  effect. 

Mr.  Longworth.  If  you  raised  it,  would  it  raise  the  price  of  the 
tree  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  It  would  seem  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Then,  the  higher  you  raise  it  the  higher  it  would 
raise  the  price  of  the  tre^  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Well,  then,  the  higher  the  price  of  lumber  the  less 
tendency  there  would  be  to  destroy  the  forests  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Then,  if  we  raised  the  tariff  it  would  be  a  move 
in  the  direction  of  conserving  the  forests? 

Mr.  Tift.  Taking  it  from  that  view  point ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  That  is  your  opinion  as  an  expert,  is  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  I  think  there  might  be  other  considerations  that 
would  come  in  there. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Tift.  That  would  be  one  factor. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  by  taking  the  duty  off  it 
would  reduce  the  price  of  the  tree.  If  you  were  a  manufacturer  and 
owned  the  tree,  it  would  affect  the  price  of  a  tree  if  you  could  not 
market  the  low  grade  in  it  and  must  leave  that  in  the  woods? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  you  selling  low  grades  to-day  below  cost  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Largely ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  a  slightly  leading  question. 


Mr.  15  ORDNEY.  Ana  tnat  is  wnat  i  want,  ana  i  tnuiK  i  Know 
as  much  about  the  business  as  that  gentleman  does. 

The  Chairman.  Do  y.ou  want  to  keep  the  duty  on  lumber  so 
sell  the  low  grade  below  cost  ? 

Mr.  TiTT.  We  want  to  get  a  little  margin. 

The  Chairman.  Sell  below  cost  and  therefore  keep  the  duty  < 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  selling  low  grade  below  cost  now,  ar 
not? 

Mr.  TiPT.  Some  of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  know  we  are,  and  we  are  in  the  business, 
grades  are  selling  below  what  it  costs  to  produce  them,  to  say  no 
about  the  stumpage. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  get  a  large  price  on  the  upper  grade 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No ;  I  do  not  believe  we  do,  any  more  than  the 
age  lumberman,  but  the  whole  gist  of  this  is  that  your  prodi 
not  protected  in  proportion  to  the  ad  valorem  value  of  the 
products  of  the  country ;  is  not  that  right,  Mr.  Tift  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  That  is  true. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  OTTO  KIKCHNEK,  OF  DETROIT,  MICI 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  rate  of  duty,  but  th 
of  duty.  We  ask  you  to  abolish  the  ad  valorem  duty  and  to  s 
tute  the  specific  duty  upon  certain  seeds. 

The  Chairman,  What  paragraph  are  you  speaking  to? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  254,  I  think.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  much 
will  be  allowed  me  ? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  I  can  present  it  in  the  abstract  in  ten  mil 
but 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  may  go  on  for  ten  minutes  withoi 
terruption. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  would  ask  if  you  can  not  give  hiin  a  few  mi 
more.  It  is  a  very  important  subject,  and  I  think  you  will  be 
much  interested. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  him  to  say  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  I  said  that  I  could  present  it  in  the  abstract  i 
minutes,  but  to  furnish  concrete  illustrations,  in  order  to  mak( 
self  more  clear,  I  should  possibly  want  a  half  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  go  on  for  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Seeds  that  are  imported  are  very  largely  gro^ 
contract  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  seeds  are  they  ? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Section  656  of  the  tariff  act  of  July,  1897,  "  ^ 
Anise,  caraway^  cardamon,  cauliflower,  coriander,  cotton,"  ai 
forth. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  they  are  on  the  free  list. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  transfer  them  from  the  fr( 
to  the  dutiable  list? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  I  do  not  care  very  much  so  long  as  you  le 
specific  duty  rather  than  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  no  duty  on  them  at  all  now, 
of  them. 


-"-^i*  j.vjii\^nr»ij!iK.  Aiitjic  i»  iiuh  21  uuty  on  some  oi  tneiii — x  will 
answer  your  questions  specifically. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  paragraph  254,  seeds  of  all  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  understand  that  those  are  not  the  seeds  he 
is  speaking  about. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  he  can  explain  that;  that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  The  seeds  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  clause  of  paragraph  254  reads :  "  Seeds  of 
all  kinds  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem."    Are  those  the  seeds  you  are  after? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  I  am  after  those,  section  254,  and  also  section — not 
only  that  paragraph,  but  all  seeds  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  paragraph  upon  which  there  is  an 
ad  valorem  duty. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Possibly. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  contains  all  other  seeds  not  specially  pro- 
vided for. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  I  did  not  so  understand  it,  but  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference, because  I  address  myself  to  all  seeds  upon  which  an  ad 
valorem  duty  is  imposed. 

Now,  at  the  point  of  interruption  I  was  about  to  say  that  these 
seeds  are  all  produced  on  contracts  either  in  Germany  or  France 
or  in  England,  and  they  are  produced  in  such  quantities  that  they 
have  no  market  value  at  the  place  where  they  are  produced  or  from 
which  they  are  imported,  so  that  the  only  market  value  of  which 
the  importer  knows  is  the  price  which  he  pays,  and  it  is  the  price  that 
he  pays  at  which  he  enters  them  for  importation  into  this  country. 

Now,  then,  some  other  importer  comes  along,  and  he  imports  the 
same  kind  of  seed;  say  Danvers  onion  seeds,  for  illustration.  We 
pay  100  shillings  a  hundredweight.  Some  other  importer  may  pay 
150  shillings  a  hundredweight.  Another  man  may  pay  175,  and  some 
other  man  may  pay  75.  Now  all  of  these  valuations  based  upon  these 
invoices  pass  for  the  moment,  but  finally  the  special  agents  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  different  inspectors  compare  these  ap- 
praisements, and  they  say  it  is  impossible  that  they  are  all  right; 
some  of  them  may  be  too  high  and  some  of  them  too  low,  so  they 
proceed  to  make  an  average,  or  they  proceed  to  insist  that  the  im- 
porter enter  his  goods  at  the  largest  valuation  at  which  they  have 
entered  in  any  port.  What  follows?  The  importer  who  wanted  to 
enter  his  goods  at  100  shillings  a  hundredweight  is  penalized.  If  the 
valuation  is  raised  50  per  cent,  the  importation  or  entry  is  prima 
facie  fraudulent,  and  he  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  $5,000,  two  years'  im- 
prisonment, and  the  forfeiture  of  his  goods. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  pretty  familiar  with  that  branch 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Possibly  the  committee  is  familiar  with  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  familiar  with  that  branch  of  the  law, 
and  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  making  the  exception.  I  did  not 
know  but  that  it  might  be  in  your  interest,  and  that  you  could  get 
more  argument  in  your  time  if  I  called  your  attention  to  that;  but 
you  may  proceed  without  interruption,  if  you  properly  under- 
stand me. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  use  the  word  "  in- 
terruption "  in  an  offensive  sense.    I  am  very  glad  to  be  interrupted. 


The  Chairman.  I  simply  thought  it  would  aid  you  to  know 
we  knew  about  it. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Certainly.  My  allusion  to  the  interruption,  w 
was  perhaps  a  very  inapt  phrase,  was  no  criticism  of  the  comm 
or  yourself,  and  I  think  perhaps  you  misapprehend  my  purpose 
court  interruption,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  ques 
When  I  referred  to  the' penal  provision  of  this  act  it  was  not  foi 
purpose  of  giving  information  to  this  committee,  or  to  "  carry  < 
to  Newcastle,"  so  to  speak,  but  to  emphasize  what  I  was  about  to 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  whom  I  am  representing,  and  who  are 
largest  importer  of  seeds — I  am  informed  that  they  imported  | 
tically  seven-eighths  of  all  the  seeds  imported  into  the  Ui 
States — for  twenty  years  prior  to  March,  1903,  entered  their  s 
which  they  had  grown  for  them  under  contract  in  the  three  E 
pean  countries  named,  at  the  invoice  price.  They  knew  of  no  ( 
market  price.  They  had  been  inquired  of  by  these  special  agen 
the  Treasury  Department,  they  had  submitted  their  books,  i 
contracts,  and  their  invoices,  and  everybody  was  satisfied  up  to 
time  that  these  goods  had  been  entered  at  their  proper  valua 
Then  came  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  and  called  attentic 
the  fact  that  the,  say,  Danvers  onion  seeds  had  been  imported  at 
or  five  different  places  in  the  United  States  approximately  at 
same  time  at  different  figures,  and  the  claim  was  made  that  Fer 
Co.  had  imported  these  goods,  though  at  their  invoiced  price,  at 
than  their  market  value.  Now,  then,  an  investigation  was  hac 
represented  them  in  the  matter,  and  after  a  full  hearing  the  appr 
at  Detroit  sustained  them  in  the  position  that  they  had  taken, 
there  was  no  other  market  value  than  the  invoiced  price. 

The  collector,  not  of  his  own  volition,  but  acting  under  sp 
instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  appealed  from 
appraisement  to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  Before  the 
hearing  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  I  had  an  inter 
with  Secretary  Shaw,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an( 
whole  matter  was  gone  over  with  him,  and  he  was  satisfied 
those  importations  had  been  made,  that  there  was  no  other  mi 
value  than  the  invoice  price,  and  thereupon  Mr.  Waite — Judge  W 
a  former  judge  in  Michigan,  and  then  and  now  one  of  the  Boai 
General  Appraisers — sustained  the  Detroit  appraiser  in  his  ac 
and  gave  his  opinion  in  October,  1903,  and  from  that  time  until 
these  importations  have  been  entered  at  the  invoice  price. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  identical  question  that  was  thra 
out  so  fully  five  years  ago  is  again  raised.  And  why?  Bee 
new  men  have  got  into  the  business,  new  men  have  been 
ployed  by  the  Government.  They  do  not  fully  understand  it, 
they  are  unable  to  see  why  these  seeds  should  approximately  a 
same  time  be  imported  into  the  United  States  at  different  prices. 

Now,  my  clients  say  that  this  is  a  pretty  hazardous  business.  ^ 
do  not  know  what  other  price  to  enter  these  goods  at  other  thar 
invoiced  price.  They  can  not  do  as  some  importers  do,  simply 
of  fear  to  make  value  for  the  purpose  of  importation,  because  the 
not  know  what  to  do,  and  so  they  stand  in  fear  and  constant  tern 
having  their  commercial  integrity  impugned,  of  being  subjecte 
penalties  and  forfeitures,  simply  because,  from  the  very  natur 


uie  case,  iiie  very  necessities  or  tne  case,  ttiey  are  lorcea  into  a  aouot- 
ful  position. 

And  now  what  do  they  ask?  They  ask,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen, not  that  the  duty  be  reduced,  but  that  the  duty  shall  be 
gauged  in  some  way  or  on  such  a  basis  that  hereafter  they  can  act 
with  safety. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  want  it  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  We  want  a  specific  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  On  your  statement  as  to  the  value,  whatever  it  is 
assumed  to  be  ?    How  are  you  going  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  might  place  it  on  the  imports,  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  of  money  collected. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  that  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  through  a 
representative  from  New  York,  has  submitted  figures.  If  I  am  not 
correctly  advised  as  to  that,  I  can  give  you  a  copy  of  that  statement. 
They  have  gone  over  the  whole  subject  and  recommended  a  certain 
rate  of  duty  per  pound  upon  all  the  seeds  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested. I  have  a  copy  of  their  communication,  which  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  leave  with  you.  But  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Bowen  that  you  have 
a  copy. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  name  of  the  association  ? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  The  American  Seed  Trade  Association. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  know  the  value  of  the  seed  per 
pound,  as  well  as  the  duty  proposed,  in  order  that  we  may  see  whether 
the  duties  are  excessive  or  not. 

Mr.  Kirciiner.  I  may  state  that  I  am  not  advised  precisely  as  to 
the  basis  upon  which  this  proposed  schedule  is  founded,  but  I  am  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Bowen,  a  gentleman  who  is  known  to  Mr.  Fordney, 
no  doubt,  as  the  manager  of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  of  Detroit 

The  Chairman.  We  should  have  to  have  some  testimoii}^  upon  that. 

Mr.  Kirciiner  (continuing).  I  was  told  that  this  proposed  duty 
would  yield  approximately  the  same  amount  of  duty  that  the  present 
schedule  has  yielded;  and,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  leave  a  copy  of  this  schedule  with  the  committee  now. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Leave  it  with  the  clerk. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Yes.  Now,  if  you  desire  testimony  on  this  point, 
we  will  be  glad  to  submit  it,  if  you  will  indicate  when. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  always  favored  putting  on  spe- 
cific duties  instead  of  ad  valorem  duties  whenever  we  could,  and  some- 
times gentlemen  have  come  before  us  representing  their  interests  and 
recommending  a  specific  duty,  and  when  we  came  to  work  it  out  we 
found  that  the  specific  duty  largely  exceeds  the  ad  valonem,  and  that 
we  would,  by  acting  on  their  recommendation,  be  raising  the  duty 
without  knowing  it.  This  committee  would  like  to  know  the  facts  on 
which  this  scheme  is  worked  out,  and  we  would  like  to  guard  against 
that. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  If  I  come  here  in  January,  some  time  in  January, 
can  I  be  heard? 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  yourself  familiar  with  the  technique  of 
this  subject?     Are  you  an  expert? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  an  expert.     I  am  a  lawyer. ' 

The  Chairman.  You  might  have  somebody  connected  with  this 
business  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  brief  and  hand  it  in  before  the  15th 


■N 


ui  tiaiiuary,  aiiu  ii  couiu  iiieii  ue  priiiteu  lor  iiie  use  u±  uiis  cuiiiniii- 
tee,  and  then  we  Avould  consider  it  in  connection  with  the  evidence  in 
the  case. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  further  that  the  committee  is  trying  to  work 
out  the  system  of  valuations,  where  there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  duty  shall  be  based  finally  upon  the  wholesale 
price  in  this  country,  after  deducting  the  duty  and  the  freight  and 
the  insurance  charges  and  a  certain  percentage  for  commissions  and 
a  certain  percentage  of  profit  so  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  shall  not 
be  less  than  that  and  shall  be  based  upon  the  wholesale  price  at  which 
the  goods  are  sold  in  this  country.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  work 
that  out  in  this  case.  If  you  do,  you  will  go  a  long  way  toward  rem- 
edying the  evils  of  undervaluation  that  occur  not  only  in  the  seed 
business,  but  everywhere  where  there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty.  We 
want  to  get  the  facts  in  regard  to  it,  so  that  we  will  know  what  we  are 
doing,  or  at  least  have  a  reason  for  it  if  we  find  out  afterwards  that 
it  will  greatly  increase  the  duty  by  making  it  specific  instead  of  ad 
valorem. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  I  am  instructed  to  say  that  these  gentlemen  do  not 
care  very  much  how  much  the  duty  is,  so  long  as  it  is  made  specific 
and  so  long  as  it  is  not  prohibitive  and  not  unreasonably  hard  upon 
the  consumer.  We  are  willing  to  pay  all  the  duty,  but  as  it  is  now 
we  are  in  constant  peril  of  proceedings  instituted  by  the  Government. 
I  spent  an  hour  or  two  the  other  day  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country  to  import  a  certain  amount  of  good  seed  ? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  I  understand  that  some  of  these  goods  can  not  be 
produced  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  are  imported  each  year  under  this  particular 
35  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Yes.  And  some  of  the  seed  may  be  raised  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  it  is  necessary  to  make  sure  of  your  stock,*  and  therefore 
you  duplicate  your  California  order  in  Europe  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  you  have  the  supply. 

Now,  may  I  leave  this  schedule  with  the  clerk? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  find  here  that  the  American  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion— is  that  what  you  referred  to? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  has  sub- 
mitted a  schedule  of  specific  duty. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Yes;  they  have  submitted  a  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  same  schedule  as  that  already  printed? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  already  filed.  We  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  read  these  hearings,  and  do  not  know  w^hat  has  been  filed. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  It  may  help  you  to  understand  the  situation  if  I 
read  to  you  some  of  the  testimony  that  was  adduced  before  the  gen- 
eral appraiser  at  New  York.  It  will  not  be  very  long.  I  was  led  to 
this  digression  by  the  remark  of  the  chairman  yv^ith  reference  to  the 
market'value  of  these  seeds.  I  think  you  will  find  a  very  great  diflfer- 
ence.    There  is  no  market  value  for  seeds. 


ine  v^HAiKMAN.  jjx  UU8  counxry  I 

Mr.  EliBCHNER.  In  this  country  or  any  other  country,  except  for 
grass  seed  and  rape  seed  and  clover  seed.  There  is  no  public  ex- 
change where  these  seeds  can  be  bought  and  sold. 

The  Chairman.  Grass  seed  is  imported  free? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Yes;  grass  seed  has  a  market  value.  So  has  clover 
and  rape  seed.  But  I  am  informed  that  there  is  no  other  seed  that 
has  a  market  value. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  grass  seed  being  free,  it  makes  not  so 
much  difference. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Mr.  Bowen  testified  that  a  seed  catalogue  without 
price  was  just  as  good  as  a  seed  catalogue  with  price.  The  price  does 
not  indicate  anything,  and  I  submitted  to  the  general  appraiser  at 
New  York  three  distinct  catalogues.  Now,  they  had  in  them  pos- 
sibly 500  or  600  items  each,  but  these  three  catalogues  had  56  seeds 
in  common;  that  is,  56  different  seeds  appeared  upon  each  of  the 
three  catalogues,  and  only  8  of  those  56  articles  were  the  same  in  those 
three  catalogues.  And  the  reason  is  that  there  is  no  market  value. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  are  here.  If  there  were  a  market  value, 
we  would  not  quarrel  with  this.  We  could  ascertain  it.  We  say  we 
know  of  no  market  value  other  than  the  price  we  pay. 

The  Chairman.    Don't  they  have  a  market  value  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  settle  for  them?  They  have  to  buy 
them? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Each  fellow  gets  what  he  can. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  of  everything.  ,  The  average 
establishes  the  market  value. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.    Does  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  pretty  near  it. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Not  in  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  founded  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  say  that  only  8  kinds  of  seeds  out  of  the  56  were 
the  same  price  in  the  three  catalogues  ? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  others  were  .not  the  same  price,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.   No. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  the  prices  vary  greatly  ? 

Mr.  KiRCHj^ER.  Yes,  sir.     I  have  a  copy  of  the  analysis  here. 

Mr.  Gaines.  An  ordinary  variation  of  price,  you  know,  would  be 
incidental  to  competition,  and  a  uniform  price  throughout  the  whole 
"  56  varieties,"  so  to  speak,  would  indicate  combination  probably. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  There  is  no  combination. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  was  the  variation  in  the  value  of  the  seeds 
that  brought  about  that  case  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  In  some  instances  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ix)NGWORTH.  In  the  invoice  price? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  invoice  price.  That  is  all  explained 
by  Mr.  Bowen  in  his  testimony  before  the  appraiser  at  New  York. 

Mr.  LoNGAvoRTH.  Were  all  of  those  various  importations  brought  in 
about  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Approximately  within  a  month. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  A  variation  of  100  per  cent  in  a  month? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Yes,  sir. 


N. 


ivir.  r  uKuj^jflY.  ±L  IS  true  tnai/  your  nrm  Gon tracts  lor  tiie  same  ki 
of  seeds  over  there  in  those  countries  at  various  prices  ? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  when  they  are  imported  they  are  invoiced 
the  price  you  pay,  and  two  shipments  may  come  at  the  same  ti 
at  a  very  wide  difference  in  price,  and  that  is  what  causes  you  1 
trouble  ? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  tell  you  what  you  can  do,  Mr.  Kirchner.  You  < 
furnish  this  committee  with  the  information  of  the  average  price 
the  custom-house  that  these  seeds  have  been  appraised  at,  say  in  I 
last  five  years,  on  which  this  ad  valorem  duty  has  been  collected, 
you  will  give  us  that  we  will  know  whether  the  specific  duty  increa 
or  otherwise. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Now,  Mr.  Fordney  called  my  attention  to  a  mat 
that  I  would  like  to  answer  specifically,  but  if  you  will  bear  with 
I  will  read  Mr.  Bowen's  testimony  before  the  board  of  appraisemi 
of  United  States  General  Appraisers  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  SeptemI 
13,  1903,  continuation  of  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  reapprai 
ments  Nos.  7317,  7320,  7321,  7326,  7327,  7329,  7330,  7333,  7323,  71 
7334,  7328,  7354,  7355,  7356,  7397,  and  7400  of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  C 
and  reappraisements  Nos.  7337,  7338,  7339,  and  7340  of  the  Lohrr 
Seed  Company,  on  seeds ;  and  I  think  it  presents  the  matter  in  a  un  i 
concise  shape  than  I  could  give  it  in  any  other  way.     [Reads :] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Washburn.)  This  contract  that  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  made  with 
growers  is  with  the  exporters  or  producers  on  the  other  side,  that  is  righ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  grower? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  no  contracts  with  them? — A.  No,  sir.  This  house  in  Paris  has 
seed,  and  they  let  this  out  to  the  growers. 

Q.  Are  not  those  seed  houses  selling  to  other  people  in  the  United  States , 
well  as  to  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.? — ^A.  Yes;  but  not  in  these  large  quantities. 

Q.  Are  these  actually  purchased  goods,  or  consigned? — A.  Actually  purchi 
goods.  Now,  when  we  import  the  goods  we  have  to  make  out  an  aflSdavit  !  i 
ing  that  the  price  represents  the  actual  purchase  price  that  we  pay.  Now, 
Government  says  that  this  is  not  the  market  value,  but  how  are  we  to  kn 
We  don't  know  any  other  market  value.  And  this  thing  has  been  done  foi 
time  past  and  has  never  been  questioned  until  recently.  Now,  in  this  con 
tlon,  the  house  of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  is  the  largest  seed  house  in  the  world, 
the  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  contends  that  there  is  a  market  value 
these  goods.  Now,  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  say  that  they  can  not  be  purchase 
such  quantities  except  by  contract,  and  each  lot  is  the  subject  of  special  r  i 
tlation. 

Q.  (To  Mr.  Kirchner.)  I  understand  your  point  to  be  that  particular  s 
have  no  market  value? — ^A.   (By  Mr.  Kirchner.)  Yes. 

Q.  On  particularly  certain  species? — ^A.  (By  Mr.  Bowen.)  Yes;  on  what  ; 
would  call  "  vegetable  seeds." 

Q.  On  all  vegetable  seeds:  the  same  thing  applies  to  all  of  them? — A.  Y  i 

Q.  And  on  grass  seed  and  timothy  seed  and  such  other  seeds  it  is  possib 
have  the  market  value? — A.  They  do  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kirchner.)   That  is,  seeds  the  net  value  and  character  of  \\  i 
may  be  ascertained  by  inspection? — A.  Yes;  and  there  is  another  radical 
ference  between  those  seeds  and  vegetable  seeds  in  the  sum  total,  in  thai 
production  of  vegetable  seeds  amounts  to  comparatively  very  little,  comi 
with  the  grass  seed,  clover  seeds,  timothy  seeds. 

(Mr.  Kirchner  states  that  Mr.  Bowen  has  already  been  sworn  in  this  m  I 
and  is  now  under  oath.) 

Mr.  Kirchner.  In  further  illustration  that  there  is  no  fixed  market  ^  i 
for  these  seeds,  I 'want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  three  sepj 
seeds  are  imported  here  at  different  prices,  according  to  the  figures  furnish< 
the  appraiser  here  in  New  York. 
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Mr.  Washburn.  Three  different  prices? 

A.  Three  articles  at  six  different  prices;  that  is,  each  article  at  two  differ- 
■ent  prices  entered  here. 

Q.  Exported  at  the  same  time  abroad? — A.  Exported  from  abroad  at  tlie 
«ame  time,  on  that  very  sheet.  Now,  when  I  speak  of  marl^et  value,  Mr.  Wash- 
burn, I  mean  this:  Take  from  the  brief  already  filed  here,  of  which  I  should 
be  glad  to  hand  you  a  copy,  if  you  desire  it 

Mr.  Washburn.  It  would  be  interesting  to  look  over. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  In  effect,  the  American  and  English  Encyclopedia  of  Law 
states  that  "  market  value  '■ — "  market  price  " — denotes  "A  price  established  by 
public  sales  in  the  way  of  ordinary  business."  Now,  there  is  no  price  estab- 
lished for  any  of  these  things — that  is,  there  is  no  price  at  which  these  goods 
may  be  sold  or  bought  at  any  one  time. 

Mr.  Washburn.  Is  it  claimed  that  there  is  no  market  price  or  value  for  these 
goods  in  this  case? 

A.  (By  Mr.  Bowen.)  Yes;  that  there  is  no  criterion,  as  in  timothy  seed, 
where  you  can  go  to  the  market  at  any  time — that  is,  go  to  the  produce  ex- 
change at  any  time — and  buy  and  sell  it ;  but  you  can  not  find  a  market  in  that 
way  for  cabbage  seed,  for  instance,  because  there  are  no  buyers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Washburn.)  Is  not  there  a  fixed  price  within  certain  approxi- 
mate limits  at  which  you  and  other  houses  in  this  country  offer  to  the  public 
seeds  like  cabbage  seeds,  for  instance? — A.  Our  prices  are  as  various  as  can  be 
imagined. 

Q.  Is  it  within  5  per  cent,  say? — ^A.  Our  own  ideas  may  change  5  per  cent 
overnight.  It  is  not  unusual  for  us  to  sell  the  same  vegetable  seed  to  two 
wholesale  buyers  on  the  same  day  at  prices  so  various  that  one  would  be  the 
double  of  the  other.  It  depends  upon  our  customer,  and  it  depends  upon  the 
price  he  will  stand.  You  see,  we  only  have  the  chance  of  selling  a  customer 
seeds  once  a  year;  there  is  only  one  planting  time  in  this  climate,  which  lasts 
about  six  weeks;  so  the  question  of  negotiating  for  these  seeds  is  very  broad, 
and,  as  they  have  no  ascertained  market  value,  it  is  largely  what  your  customer 
will  stand  for  the  seeds  that  determines  your  price. 

Q.  Do  you  argue  that  some  of  the  quotations  received  by  you  are  different 
from  those  received  by  other  houses? — A.  Yes;  the  prices  charged  other  people 
for  the  same  goods  proves  it. 

Q.  This  house  of  Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.  is  a  well-known  house  abroad? — 
A.  Yes ;  they  are  in  England.  We  have  about  six  or  seven  houses  in  Europe  that 
we  deal  with. 

Q.  They  are  selling  to  other  people  in  this  country  as  well  as  to  you? — A.  Yes ; 
their  traveler  was  recently  in  the  country,  but  was  stricken  with  appendicitis  in 
Boston  and  his  son  has  come  over  to  take  his  trip. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  probably  the  same  grade  of  Wakefield  cabbage  seed  they 
sell  to  you  they  also  sell  to  other  people  in  this  country? — A.  They  may  or  they 
may  not;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  cabbage  seed  that  they  deliver  to  E>.  M. 
Ferry  &  Co.  has  been  grown  from  what  we  call  "  stock  seed "  of  our  ownj 
and  may  be  substantially  the  same  as  the  seed  they  deliver  to  other  American 
houses,  and  then,  again,  it  may  be  very  different.  It  may  or  may  not  be  the 
same. 

Q,  And  that  also  applies  to  all  these  other  varieties? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  not  all  of  these  standard  varieties  peculiar  to  these  houses? — ^A.  No ; 
that  is,  rather  rare;  one  variety  peculiar  to  one  house  particularly  may  be  a 
developed  stock ;  for  instance,  the  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage  is  an  article  known 
in  this  country  and  not  sold  in  Europe.  It  is  an  American  variety  entirely,  and 
very  largely  grown  on  the  southeastern  Atlantic  coast  and  shipped  up  north. 
Our  own  stock  of  it  is  the  result  of  development  extending  over  the  last  twelve 
years. 

Q.  (By  Judge  Waite.)  Is  it  adapted  to  your  section  of  the  country? — ^A.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  adapted  as  well  as  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  chosen  because  of 
Its  earliness,  solidity  of  head,  exact  conical  shape,  and  absolute  uniformity  and 
regularity.    It  is  a  beautiful  variety. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Washburn.)  This  Cooper's  Champion  Parsnip  is  a  well-known 
variety  recognized  in  the  trade? — A.  It  is  known,  of  course.  All  seedsmen  put 
their  own  names  to  it  because  that  generally  signifies  a  selection  of  their  own 
development. 

Q.  Then  a  house  like  Cooper  Tabor  &  Co.  do  grow  seed -which  you  supply 
them,  or  they  supply  you  with  seeds  selected  and  grown  by  themselves? — ^A.  Yes. 
I  will  further  say  that  of  all  of  our  importations  last  year  of  these  vegetable 


seeds,  99^  per  cent  were  produced  either  from  seeds,  stock  seeds,  originally  s 
over  to  the  other  side,  or  from  stocks  of  their  own  development  on  the  ot 
side  with  which  we  were  satisfied,  and  li  per  cent  represents  purchases  mj 
from  shippers. 

Q.  Some  of  the  98  per  cent  were  seeds  grown  from  stock  of  the  firm  fr 
which  you  purchased  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  proportion  was  that? — ^A.  That  would  be  a  hopeless  task. 

Q.  Approximately? — ^A.  Could  not  say. 

Q.  Is  it  one-half? — A.  Can  not  answer,  for  the  reason  that  I  would  have 
analyze  a  thousand  different  items  perhaps  in  order  to  give  an  intelligent  gu 
myself.  We  have  sent  year  after  year  seeds  of  our  early  red  onions  to  Burc 
originally  to  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co.,  whose  stock  of  them  is  substantially 
same  as  our  own,  and  we  have  continued  to  receive  that  item  from  them.    *    " 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Possibly  Mr.  Bowen  speaks  here  of  the  testing 
these  different  seeds.  It  seems  that  the  value  of  the  seed  depei 
very  largely  upon  the  house  that  produces  it.  It  is  important  fo 
seed  dealer  to  know  whence  the  seeds  come  and  the  stock  from  wh 
they  were  produced;  and  therefore  to  say  that  a  Wakefield  cabb: 
seed  imported  at  100  shillings  per  hundredweight  is  the  same  ki 
of  a  Wakefield  cabbage  seed  that  was  imported  at  80  shilling 
hundredwei^t  is  an  error,  but  the  error  is  not  so  obvious  to  i 
purchaser.  Each  purchaser  has  to  be  educated  up  to  the  requ 
ments  of  the  case  and  has  to  thrash  the  same  old  straw  over  and  o 
again.     [Continues  reading:] 

Q.  Now,  assuming  that  1,200  pounds  of  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage  were  • 
to  your  firm  in  this  country  produced  from  stock  of  Cooper,  Tabor  &  Co.,  ; 
say  that  the  fact  that  you  had  supplied  the  stock  would  not  affect  the  ri 
sensibly? — ^A.  Yes.  The  fact  that  we  supplied  the  stock  would  make  a  Li 
difference  to  us  in  the  value  of  the  seed  after  we  received  it. 

Q.  That  does  not  explain  your  invoice,  which  gives  it  to  you  at  84  shilll  i 
and  in  the  other  man's  170  shillings? 

Prima  facie  it  is  the  same  thing,  but  yet  it  maybe  very  differ  • 
[Continues  reading:] 

A.  That  they  are  vegetable  seeds  is  the  explanation. 

Q.  That  is  the  explanation ?— A.  The  explanation  is  simply  this:  The  Je  • 
Wakefield  cabbage  is  an  American  article  and  Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.  have  no   i 
of  disposing  of  their  product  in  Europe  except  to  American  customers, 
great  majority  of  American  buyers  do  as  we  do ;  that  is,  order  it  in  advance 
several  reasons.    One  to  be  sure  of  their  stock,  and  in  a  business  like  ours   : 
is  very  necessary.    And  we  must  also  have  to  take  care  that  we  have  no  1 
excess,  for  there  would  be  no  demand  for  it.     So  it  happens  when  a  man 
just  a  little  left  over  one  can  get  almost  any  price  that  he  might  ask  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  same  year? 
Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Yes,  sir;  practically  within  the  same  week. 
That  is  a  most  extraordinary  statement  on  the  face  of  it;   so    i 
Washburn  asks  [continues  reading]  : 

Q.  Ordinarily  that  is  not  the  doctrine  which  applies  to  a  surplus?  I  i  i 
that  if  a  man  had  a  surplus  or  excess  that  excess  would  be  disposed  of 
cheaper  price. — ^A.  No.  If  a  man  had  a  little  surplus  on  hand,  say  10 
500  pounds,  he  will  not  tell  everybody  that  fact;  he  will  keep  his  own  coi  : 
and  get  what  he  can  for  it,  and  that  is  why  I  testify  that  there  is  no  crite  i 
no  open-market  value,  or  no  exchange  where  these  goods  are  dealt  in  y;  i 
the  price  would  be  fixed,  as  in  timothy  seed,  rape  seed,  clover  seed ;  that  i 
lot  is  the  subject  of  individual  negotiation  In  each  special  case;  that  it  i 
matter  of  negotiation  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  get  the  information  I  asked  you  for,  a  i 
the  average  price  of  these  articles.  I  will  get  that  difference  i 
you  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  that.  I  can  get  that  from  i 
Treasury  Department. 
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Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Thank  you,  very  much.     [Continues  reading:] 

Q.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  you  pay  twice  as  much  for  a  given  lot  of  seeds 
than  your  competitors? — A.  Worse  than  that;  we  paid  for  one  given  lot  of  celery 
on  contract  two  and  one-half  times  what  we  paid  another  man  on  contract  for 
the  same  identical  article. 

Each  was  entered  at  the  invoice  price.  No  wonder  that  a  pur- 
chaser who  was  not  familiar  with  the  matter  would  question  the 
verity  or  bona  fides  of  one  of  these  entries.     [Continues  reading:] 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  cause  of  that? — A.  Well,  we  bought  in  each  case 
at  the  l)e8t  price  we  could  make  at  that  time  and  we  wanted  some  of  the  celery 
from  Italy  and  some  from  France. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kirchner.)  In  your  testimony  do  you  explain  how  you  exported 
from  the  same  house  the  same  kind  of  seeds  at  different  prices  within  a  short 
period  of  time? — ^A.  Yes;  for  instance,  we  have  a  contract  with  a  firm  for  cer- 
tain seed,  and  we  have  taken  the  quantities  that  we  negotiated  for  and  then 
find  that  we  could  use  more;  if  we  find  that  we  must  pay  an  advanced  price 
in  order  to  get  the  seed  that  we  want  we  would  rather  pay  the  high  price  than 
take  any  chance  with  another  man's  goods  we  know  nothing  about.  That  is 
why  I  say  that  the  question  of  price  in  vegetable  seeds  is  the  most  variable 
thing  that  may  well  be  imagined. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Washburn).  What  proportion  does  your  importations  represent 
to  the  importations  received  into  the  United  States? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  beyond 
what  I  have  been  told  in  time  past  that  our  dealings  with  Vilmorin,  Andrieux 
&  Co.,  generally  amounting  to  $75,CKX)  to  $1(X),CKK)  annually,  represent  about  half 
of  their  total  production;  they  grow  also  for  their  domestic  trade.  And  of 
course  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  (5o.,  is  only  one ;  we  deal  with  six  or  seven  dif- 
ferent people  in  Europe,  but  our  negotiations  with  these  people  are  larger  than 
all  the  rest. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  happened  that  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.  have  supplied  you 
with  certain  seeds  at  50  per  cent  below  the  price  to  other  houses? — ^A.  You  might 
just  as  well  make  it  100  per  cent ;  but  that  is  impossible.  What  I  mean  is  that 
they  may  ask  somebody  else  twice  as  much  as  ourselves.  Why,  I  have  known 
their  traveler  to  come  to  me  and  ask  if  we  wanted  to  buy  any  *'  Winnigstadt " 
cabbage.  "Well,"  I  answer,  "I  don't  know;  how  much  have  you?"  "  W^ell, 
30  hundred  weight."  "What  is  the  stock  grown  from?"  "Our  own  stock;  first 
class  in  every  respect,  like  the  stock  grown  for  you  this  year."  "  Well,  what 
price  can  you  make  us?  "  Such  and  such  a  figure,  perhaps  more  than  our  con- 
tract price,  perhaps  one-fifth  more.  I  say,  "  We  will  take  a  ton  of  it."  He  only 
had  30  hundredweight  of  it,  and  he  sold  us  a  ton  at  20  per  cent  advance  on  the 
contract  price,  or  perhaps  50  per  cent;  it  depends  upon  what  you  agree  to. 
The  next  day  he  goes  to  Chicago  and  the  man  then  had  only  1,000  pounds  left 
He  finds  a  man  who  wants  500  pounds.  He  says  to  himself,  "  Here,  I  sold 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  a  ton  at  such  and  such  a  price,  say  $1,  I  think  I  will  ask 
him  $1.50."  And  he  gets  $1.50.  Now,  which  is  the  market  price — the  Chi- 
cago, at  $1.50,  or  the  Detroit,  at  $1? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kirchner.)  I  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Bowen — 

Whenever  you  have  enough  of  this  I  shall  be  glad  to  stop,  but  I 
think  this  testimony  shows  more  clearly  the  situation  than  any  other 
statement  could. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  chairman  has  already  said  that  if  the  committee 
finds  it  practicable  to  put  in  specific  duties  instead  of  ad  valorem 
duties  it  will  do  so,  and  is  asking  the  Treasury  Department  to  work 
out  figures,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  have  promised  everything  you 
ask  for. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  I  think  we  are  almost  convinced  that  the  mar- 
ket price  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  Crump  acker.  You  can  leave  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Kirchner.  I  am  obliged  to  you.  I  was  perhaps  a  little  dull 
in  failing  to  grasp  the  import  of  the  remark  made  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  has  expired,  Mr.  Kirchner.  Mr.  Fin- 
ney will  now  be  heard. 


STATEMENT   OF  MK.   JOHN    H.   JJlNUEY,    OF  D14  JHLJiTJlorUJL 
BANK  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  be  heard  on  the  same  subjec 
Finney  ? 

Mr.  Finney.  Mr.  Chqjirman,  I  want  to  be  heard  on  para^ 
252  of  Schedule  G  and  paragraph  254. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Crumpacker,  do  you  desire  to  have  that 
record  printed? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Just  the  part  he  read  here.  It  contair 
evidence  upon  a  vital  question.  It  is  not  yerj  long,  is  it  ?  It  v 
in  more  convenient  form  to  have  it  printed.  It  seems  to  me  that 
to  be  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    Proceed,  Mr.  Finney. 

Mr.  Finney.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  G 
forestry  chairman  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  on  beh 
the  Appalachian  Forest  Association,  I  want  to  ask  to  put  on  th 
list  all  evergreen  seedlings  in  paragraph  252. 

The  Chairman.  What  seed  ? 

Mr.  Finney.  Evergreen  seedlings,  for  reforestation  purpose 
for  the  seeds  of  the  evergreens  designed  for  that  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Who  did  you  say  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Finney.  The  Appalachian  Forest  Association.  In  explai 
of  that,  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  is  going  to  hurt  a 
nursery  or  nurseryman  in  this  country.  We  have  got  to  stari 
very  definite  policy  of  reforestation,  and  these  seedlings,  orig 
from  American  stock,  are  raised  largely  in  Germany.  Ther 
duty  of  a  dollar  a  thousand  on  the  slips  and  a  15  per  cent  ad  va 
duty,  and  a  30  per  cent  duty  on  the  seedlings  themselves.  We  a 
porting  a  lot  now ;  a  lot  are  imported  by  the  States  themselves 
mg  in  free,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  general 
estation  that  we  must  soon  engage  in,  it  is  very  desirable  to  ha 
cheapest  sort  of  plants  of  the  best  type  that  we  can  get.  The  t 
coming  when  we  must  not  only  preserve  our  forests,  but  we  ha 
to  make  our  forests  by  replanting,  and  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  j 
best  seedling  we  can  at  the  best  prices  possible.  While  I  am  not 
iar  with  the  subject  of  forestry  in  this  country,  I  do  understan 
that  particular  type  of  seedling  does  not  hurt  any  local  or  do 
enterprise  at  all.  It  is  a  small  evergreen,  the  white  pine  se€ 
that  we  want  the  duty  removed  from. 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  are  imported  now  only  for  ornamenta 
poses? 

Mr.  Finney.  No;  there  is  some  importation  for  reforesting 
States.  New  York  is  doing  that.  I  am  anticipating,  howeve: 
the  time  will  soon  be  here  when  we  will  have  to  engage  in  a  g 
system  of  reforestation,  and  when  that  time  comes  we  ought 
able  to  import  them  in  large  quantities. 

Mr.  Fordney.  White  pine,  did  I  understand  you  to  say? 

Mr.  Finney.  Yes;  white  pine,  conifers.    They  are  trees  that 
reproduce  themselves.     They  have  to  be  grown  from  seedling 
replanted. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ROBERT  K.  MACIEA,  OF  79  WORTH  STREET, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name,  sir? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Robert  K.  MacLea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  here  representing  e  number. of  the  leading 
merchants  of  New  York  City,  cotton  importers  and  exporters,  who 
have  requested  me  to  put  certain  information  before  you  in  the  shape 
of  a  brief,  which  I  ask  the  privilege  of  reading,  and  to  submit,  I 
think,  six  or  seven  exhibits.  That  would  take  perhaps  ten  minutes, 
and  any  questions  that  you  desire  now  to  ask  in  the  matter  I  would 
be  glad  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  hardly  in  shape  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions when  they  do  not  know  what  you  desire  to  have  done.  If  you 
want  to  read  a  brief,  you  may  proceed. 

(Mr.  MacLea  read  the  following  brief:) 

Washington,  D.  C,  December.  19^  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We,  the  undersigned  committee,  representing  the  lead- 
ing cotton-goods  importing  and  a  number  of  exporting  interests  of 
New  York,  respectfully  call  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  City  De- 
cember 16,  1908,  wherein  the  above-mentioned' merchants  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  you  through  this  committee  their 
views  in  regard  to  the  cotton-cloth  schedule  of  the  present  tariflF. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed : 

I.  While  we  consider  the  present  rates  on  cotton  fabrics  excessive  for  the 
requirements  of  this  country,  we  do  not  advocate  a  change  toward  reduction 
except  on  a  gradual,  small  percentage  basis,  should  you  see  fit  to  advise  a 
change. 

II.  We  respectfully  ask  that  paragraph  313  be  omitted  from  the  next  tarilt* 
schedules  entirely,  because  its  purpose  is  now  found  to  work  to  a  disadvantage 
to  the  government  interests  by  prohibiting  entirely  the  importation  of  a  class 
of  goods  known  as  "  lappets,  or  lappet  weaves,  or  leno  weaves,"  and  any  fabrics 
of  similar  nature  except  to  a  very  limited  amount  of  merchandise  so  small  as 
to  be  of  no  importance.  Furthermore,  on  account  of  litigations  through  the 
courts  regarding  this  paragraph,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  final  court  de- 
cision will  not  work  the  reverse  way  to  that  intended  and  allow  only  the  col- 
lection of  duties  at  a  net  lower  rate  than  the  ad  valorem  rates  specified  in  the 
cotton  schedule,  paragraphs  304-310,  inclusive. 

III.  We  desire  to  have  you  avoid  additional  paragraphs  made  to  ostensibly 
cover  certain  productions  outside  of  the  regular  cotton  schedule  which  could 
be  subsequently  held  to  include  a  vast  amount  of  fancy  cottons  not  intended; 
for  illustration,  refer  to  suggestions  by  upholstery  people  In  their  brief  filed 
with  you  December  1,  published  in  Tariff  Hearings  No.  23,  page  3125.  The 
effect  of  such  a  paragraph  worded  as  they  put  it  would  include  all  kinds  of 
cotton  goods  which  could  possibly  be  used  for  upholstery  purposes,  though  99 
per  cent  of  which  would  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

IV.  We  call  to  your  attention  that  while  domestic  manufacturers  claim  they 
need  the  great  protection  given  because  of  "  increased  "  importations  of  fine 
goods,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  importations  are  no  larger  than  the  natural 
increase  of  the  use  of  cotton  fabrics  for  general  purposes  in  this  country  war- 
rants, and  that  such  as  are  imported  generally  are  only  in  exceedingly  small 
quantities  at  any  time  as  compared  with  the  amount  turned  out  in  this  country 
if  the  same  or  similar  article  is  made  here.    In  other  words,  importations  of  cot- 


ton  laDrics  generally  comprise  novelties  ana  large  ranges  or  cjitrerent  k 
small  quantities. 

V.  We  suggest  that  paragraph  310  be  worded  to  define  more  sharply  its 
tion,  and  should  read  as  follows: 

"  The  term  *  cotton  cloth/  or  *  cloth,'  wherever  used  in  the  paragraphs 
schedule,  shall  be  held  to  Include  all  woven  fabrics  of  cotton  in  the  p 
otherwise,  woven  on  hand  or  power  looms,  whether  figured,  fancy,  or  pla 
warp  and  filling  threads  of  which  can  be  counted  by  unraveling  or  othe 
tlcable  means." 

VI.  We  ask  that  if  you  find  changes  advisable  in  the  cotton  sched 
increase  revenue  to  the  Government  (irrespective  of  corrections)  you  wil 
the  reductions  on  a  gradual  scale  so  as  not  to  upset  the  business  in 
throughout  the  country. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  K.  MacLea,  Chairman, 
R.  S.  Hawthorn, 
John  Darling, 
Committee  Importers  and  Expor\ 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  intend  to  leave  out  the  words,  "  unless 
wise  especially  provided  for  '*  there  ? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Yes,  exactly;  and  to  put  in  the  words  "wot' 
hand  or  power  looms." 

That  petition  is  signed  by  a  committee  representing  over  25 
leading  merchants  of  New  York  City. 

In  this  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  submit  to  you  sevei 
hibits,  marked  from  "A"  to  "G,"  inclusive,  and  I  woidd  like  ti 
one  or  two  of  them,  carrying  out  our  views,  to  give  you  an  ideji 
where  this  matter  stands. 

The  first  article  is  all  cotton  unbleached  cloth  made  in  the  1" 
States.  The  American  price,  including  manufacturer's  profit, 
cents  a  yard.    [Reads :] 

Comparison:  If  made  abroad  at  same  price  (but  foreign  price  is  high! 
permitting  large  exportations  to  world's  markets  against  foreign  make) 

Trice,  36  inches 

Plus  2i  per  cent  for  cases,  packing,  freight 

Duty  100/150  threads  per  square  inch,  under  4  square  yards  per  pounc , 
value  under  9  cents  square  yard,  is  li  cents  per  square  yard '. 

Landed   cost 

Equals  33  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  that  produced  for?  I  mean  the  i 
ican  fabric.  What  is  the  cost  of  production  here,  including  ma  i 
turer's  profit? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Four  and  seven-eighths  cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  foreign  product? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Costs  more. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  foreign  product  costs  more  than  nine  \ 
of  a  cent  a  yard  in  the  market  here,  to  which  you  add  1^  cents  i 
duty,  making  6^  cents? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Yes ;  making  6J  cents. 

Anollit^r  urtide,  ^'  Exhibit  B,"  showing  a  bleached  cotton,  i 
weave.    The  manufacturers^  price  is  5J  cents  a  yard.    [Reads  f 
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thus    pMermlttiug    free    and    large    exportations    to    world's    markets    against 
foreign*  make) — 

Price,  36  inches $5.  75 

Plus  2i  per  cent  for  cases,  packing,  and  freight .  X4 

5.89 

Duty  100/150  threads,  over  4  and  under  6  square  yards,  per  pound, 
value  under  11  cents  square  yard,  is  3  cents  square  yard 3.  00 

Landed  cost— 8.  89 

Equals  51  per  cent  duty. 

Both  of  these  articles  pay  a  specific  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  do  not  Know  whether  I  am  following  you  or  not  on 
this  particular  thing.  If  they  can  make  the  thing  in  this  country 
cheaper  than  they  can  make  it  abroad,  you  would  not  import  any  of  it  ? 

Mr.  MacLea.  We  are  selling  that  in  the  markets  of  the  world  suc- 
cessfully against  the  foreign  makers. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  seem  to  claim  too  much.  If  the  cost  of  making 
here  is  so  decidedly  cheaper  than  the  cost  abroad,  you  could  not  im- 
port any  if  the  duty  was  taken  ofT,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Why,  and  how  ? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Because  in  England  and  Germany  they  make  styles 
which  we  could  then  copy  here,  and  they  would  be  imported  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  merely  because  they  would  be  different  m  pattern  and 
design,  the  result  of  brain  work  only  on  the  fabric.  This  will  give  us 
opportunity  to  keep  it  in  the  country.  ^ 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  this  the  kind  of  cloth  that  the  paragraph  you  deal 
with  now  refers  to? — 

The  term  cotton  cloth,  or  cloth,  wherever  used  in  the  paragraphs  of  this 
schedule,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided  for,  shall  be  held  to  include,  all 
woven  fabrics  of  cotton  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  whether  figured,  fancy,  or 
plain,  the  warp  and  filling  threads  of  which  can  be  counted  by  unravelinfir  or 
other  practicable  means. 

Mr.  MacLea.  It  is  not  These  exhibits  that  I  am  handing  in  are 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  something  that  I  am  leading  up  to 
and  which  we  want  to  advocate,  and  that  is,  simplicity  in  the  cotton 
schedule.  The  present  schedule  is  very  complicated  indeed,  so  much 
so  that  for  the  eleven  years  of  its  existence  it  is  constantly  disputed, 
the  appraisers  themselves  often  being  unable  to  determine  under 
what  particular  schedule  any  piece  of  cotton  goods  may  come.  We 
are  here  advocating  simplicity  m  this  schedule. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  article  Mr.  Gaines  refers  to  is  made,  you  say, 
cheaper  in  this  country  than  abroad? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  propose  as  to  the  duty — ^to  lower  it  or 
leave  it  as  it  is? 

Mr.  MacLea.  To  let  it  alone.  But  we  show  you- the  facts  that  exist, 
showing  the  complications.  There  are  fabrics  of  the  most  similar 
nature  that  pay  different  rates,  varying  from  25  to  75  per  cent,  yet 
they  are  similar  in  construction. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  are  no  importations  of  this  at  all  now,  are 
there? 

Mr.  MacLea.  No,  sir. 


Mr.  Bon YNGE.  What  is  your  request  ?    What  change  do  you 

Mr.  MacLea.  I  have  put  them  in  the  brief  that  I  have  read. 

Mr-.  BoNYNGE.  In  this  particular  exhibit  that  I  hold,  "  Exhil 

you  say  that  the  American  price  is  5f  cents  a  yard,  and  that  th 

E arisen,  if  made  abroad  at  the  same  price — but  the  foreign  p 
igher,  thus  permitting  free  and  large  exportations  to  the  v 
markets  against  foreign  makes — would  be  [reads]  : 

Price,  36  Inches 

Plus  2i  per  cent  for  cases,  packing,  and  freight— ^ 

Duty  100/150  threads,  over  4  and  under  6  square  yards  per  pound,  val 
under  11  cents  per  square  yard,  is  3  cents  per  square  yard 

Landed   cost 

Equals  51  per  cent  duty. 

Under  the  tariff,  what  duty  would  be  charged  on  that  pan 
kind  of  piece  of  cloth? 

Mr.  MacLea.  On  "  Exhibit  B  "  3  cents  per  square  yard.  • 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  price  of  it  ? 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  The  American  price,  including  manufac 
profit,  is  5J  cents. 

Mr.  MacLea.  We  do  not  know  the  foreign  price,  because  i 
successfully  compete  with  the  foreigner  on  that,  and  can  sel 
goods  abroad  successfully. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  have  stated  the  foreign  price  to  be  5.75,  ( 
the  American  price,  including  the  manufacturer's  profit,  and  th 
add  to  that  2^  per  cent  for  cases,  and  then  the  duty,  making 
of  8.89.  But  the  foreign  price,  less  packing,  is  precisely  the  An 
price,  if  I  understand  your  figures- 
Mr.  MacLea.  Yes.  We  find,  against  English  makes,  that  ^ 
sell  those  goods  successfully. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  suppose  the  duty  does  not  do  any  harm,  bii 
not  see  what  good  it  does. 

Mr.  MacLea.  We  show  you  the  inconsistency  of  the  rates  of  ( 
the  cotton  schedule. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  understand  you  to  claim  that  they  i 
equitable  and  not  harmoniously  adjusted  ? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Yes ;  that  they  are  inequitable  and  not  harmoi 
adjusted. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understand  you  attempt  to  show  that  th 
irregular  with  respect  to  each  other,  but  you  are  also  show 
the  same  time  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  ? 

Mr.  MacLba.  That  is  not  my  purpose,  however. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Whatever  may  be  your  purpose,  that  is  the  re 
it  not? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  notice  in  your  brief  that  you  state  th 
duties  are  highly  excessive,  but  that  you  are  not  asking  for  a 
tion,  excepting  to  bring  about  a  more  equitable  arrangement  i 
portion  to  the  cost  and  value. 

Mr.  MacLea.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  your  remedy  the  substitution  of  ad  valorem 
for  specific? 


jyir.  lYjLACijiEA.  irersonaiiy  i  tninK  mere  snouia  pe  a  maxunum  aa 
valorem  rate  not  exceeding  40  per  cent  and  a  minimum  rate  of  25 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  that  what  you  advocate  in  the  brief? 

Mr.  MacLea.  No. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  do  you  advocate  in  the  brief  ? 

Mr.  MacLea.  We  ask  that  you  do  away  with  paragraph  313,  which 
is  something  that  has  worked,  in  a  way,  entirely  different  from  the 
way  it  was  intended,  and  which  is  putting  a  higher  duty  than  was  in- 
tended on  a  lot  of  cloths,  namely,  leno  weaves  and  fancy  Swiss  weaves, 
that  are  not  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  you  recommend  in  its  place? 

Mr.  MacLea.  That  it  be  wiped  out,  and  should  not  be  there. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Under  what  paragraph,  then,  would  the  articles 
provided  for  in  paragraph  313  be  included  ? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Paragraph  313  is  a  rider  for  paragraphs  304  to  310, 
inclusive.  It  was  made  to  affect  some  of  the  goods  m  those  para- 
graphs, and  by  its  reading  it  has  been  construed  to  affect  a  great  many 
goods  not  intended  to  be  included.  It  was  originally  made  to  affect  a 
class  of  weaving  known  as  "  lappets,"  but  it  is  held  to  include  a  vast 
amount  of  leno  weaves  and  Swiss  sprigs,  which  is  unnecessary  and 
which  deprives  the  Government  of  revenue,  any  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Would  we  get  as  much  revenue  under  paragraphs 
804  to  310  if  paragraph  313  was  wiped  out? 

Mr.  MacLea.  We  would  get  more. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  the  same  quantity  imported  ? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Hardly  on  the  same  quantity  imported,  because  the 
goods  that  this  is  held  to  apply  to  are  still  in  litigation  in  the  courts, 
and  it  may  eventually  be  shown  that  the  total  amoimt  of  duty  that 
the  Government  would  get  would  be  less  than  the  two  combined, 
paragraphs  304  to  309,  plus  paragraph  313. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  suits  are  begun  and  pending  because  you  be- 
lieve the  duties. under  paragraph  313  are  too  high? 

Mr.  MacLea.  I  did  not  catch  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  because  you  think  the  duties  are  higher  than 
they  would  be  under  the  other  paragraph? 

Mr.  MacLea.  No.  Paragraph  313  is  a  paragraph  that  reads  so  as 
to  cover  goods  that  contain  other  than  the  ordinary  warp  and  filling 
threads  introduced  in  the  process  of  weaving  to  form  a  figure, 
whether  known  as  lappets  or  otherwise.  It  says  that  such  goods 
shall  pay,  in  addition  to  the  goods  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  an 
additional  1  cent  per  square  yard  if  valued  at  not  more  than  7  cents 
per  square  yard,  and  2  cents  additional  per  square  yard  if  valued  at 
over  7  cents  per  square  yard.  They  are  still  undetermined  whether 
the  groundwork  of  the  fabric  shall  designate  or  determine  the  ad 
valorem  duty  or  not.  If  the  article  costs  10  pence  in  England  and  it 
has  this  additional  thread  in  it,  which  would  make  it  2  cents  more 
under  that  wording,  and  it  is  so  worded  that  it  only  covers  the 
groundwork  of  the  fabric,  the  total  duty  collected  would  be  40  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  the  groundwork  and  only  2  cents  on  the  addi- 
tional thread,  which  might  be  40  per  cent  on  6  pence,  the  value  of  the 
groundwork-ra  duty  of  less  than  40  per  cent  all  told. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  nave  to  come  back  after  recess, 
Mr.  MacLea. 


■N 
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Mr.  MacLea.  I  will  just  put  in,  then,  these  four  or  five  other 
exhibits. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  file  them.  Of  course  we  can  not  print 
Jhem.  You  can  file  them  with  the  clerk.  I  want  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions about  them  after  recess. 

The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

J  (Thereupon,  at  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  a  recess   was   taken    until  2 
^  clock  p.  m.) 

after  recess. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  R.  E.  MACLEA  (RESUMED). 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  your  statement? 
.,  ^r.  MacLea.  I  was  about  to  add  the  other  exhibits  and  refer  to 

^^,  Exhibits  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  all  of  which  further  illustrate 

^  "l^he  Chairman  (interrupting).    I  notice  that  you  do  not  specify 
^^^r  what  clause  the  articles  now  come  in. 

;Mr-  MacLea.  Exhibit  C 

>o         Chairman  (interrupting).  The  one  I  saw  did  not  state  that; 
tk  ^  ^y  ^^  ^y  ^^5  ^^^  exceeding  100  threads  to  the  inch.    AVliat  does 
^JJi^ean? 
5*^.  MacLea.  The  count  per  square  inch. 
iTi  ii  ®  Chairman.  Then  we  can  easily  tell  the  clause  it  comes  under 
"^  «^e  tariff.  ^ 

ajn       MacLea.  Paragraphs  304,  305,  306,  and  307,  each  go  upon  the 
•     ^^nt  of  threads  to  the  square  inch  and  the  duty  assessed  accord- 
§Vj  increasing  every  60  threads. 
^^  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 
Mr.  JVTacLea.  Importer  and  merchant,  and  seller  of  American 

products cotton  goods. 

ihe  Chairman.  Why  do  you  suggest  this  change?    I  understand 

u  ^Ti^^*  change  the  duty  accordmg  to  your  idea. 

Tk'  ^^cLea.  It  does  change  the  duty. 

^"®  Chairman.  Does  it  make  it  higher  or  lower? 

Tu'  ^^^I^EA-  I^  niakes  it  lower. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  lower? 

^^^cLea.  Ten  per  cent,  approximately. 
The  Chairman.  WTiat  do  jrou  mean  when  you  say  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  or  10  per  cent  reduction  in  the  duty? 
Mr.  MJacLea.  Ten  per  cent  on  the  goods. 

Mr.  GrAiNES.  Do  I  understand  your  position  is  that  the  whole  cot- 
ton schedule  is  not  wdl  proportioned,  and  in  addition  to  that  that 
clause  3 13  results  in  a  duty  being  charged  on  kinds  of  cotton  cloth 
which  ^vvere  not  intended  to  bear  any  duty  at  all,  and  which  do  not 
corn^  ^^Competition  with  any  similar  American  product? 

Mr.  MacLea.  They  were  not  intended  to  bear  any  duty  except 
^^^^  P^i'agraphs  304  to  310,  inclusive. 

^-^INES.  And  were  not  intended 

Mr.  MacLea  (interrupting).     To  come  under  paragraph  313. 
^'^'  Oaines   (continuing).   And  pajr  a  high  additional  duty  as 
\>emg  cloth  in  which  other  than  the  ordinary  warp  and  filling  threads 
Yiavebeen  introduced  in  the  process  of  weaving  to  form  a  figure? 
Mt.  MacI^a.  Yes,  sir. 


jyir.  urAiNEs.  in  oiner  woras,  ngurea  cioin  is  now  paying  a  auty 
which,  in  your  opinion,  it  was  never  intended  to  pay,  because  it  does 
not  compete  with  anything  made  in  this  country.    Is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  MacLea.  Exactly  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  the  exhibits  with  the  clerk. 

Mr.  MacLea.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  EDWIN  D.  METCALP,  OF  ATTBURN,  IT.  Y. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Metcalf. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
prepared  a  short  brief  and  afterwards  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  may  desire  to  ask. 

Agreeable  to  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  my  views. 

Paragraph  460,  section  1  of  the  tariff  law  of  1897,  is  as  follows : 

Plows,  tooth  and  disk  harrows,  harvesters,  reapers,  agricultural  drills  and 
planters,  mowers,  horserakes,  cultivators,  thrashing  machines,  and  cotton  gins, 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

I  would  resjjectfuUy  petition  that  all  the  articles  covered  by  this 
paragraph  be  included  m  the  free  list  with  the  following  proviso, 
which  is  necessary  to  protect  the  small  manufacturer : 

Provided^  That  articles  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  if  imported  from  a  coun- 
try which  lays  an  import  duty  on  like  articles  imported  from  the  United  States, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

That  is  necessary,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Canadian  importa- 
tions. 

This  proviso,  we  believe,  will  lead  to  the  giving  to  manufacturers  of 
this  country  equal  advantage  with  others  in  foreign  countries,  as  has 
been  our  experience  with  the  same  clause  in  paragraph  491,  section  2. 

The  present  tariff  has  not  been  absolutely  prohibitive,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  receipts  and  duty  collected  upon  items  covered  by 
paragraph  460. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

Rate  of 
duty. 

Value. 

Duty  col- 
lected. 

$740.48 
2,014.80 
1,081.61 
7,676.10 
8,980.03 
4,828.07 
3,413.71 
2,775.24 
4,957.13 
4,728.74 

Ad  valo- 
rem rate 
of  duty. 

1898 • 

Per  cent 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20, 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

$8,702.40 
10,074.00 
5,407.96 
38,380.39 
44,900.05 
21,640.85 
17,068.55 
13,876.24 
24,785.68 
23,643.70 

Percent. 
20 

1899 

20 

1900 

20 

1901 

20 

1902 

20 

1903 

20 

1904 

20 

1905 

20 

1906 

20 

1907 

20 

Practically  everything  that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  agricul- 
tural machinery  is  protected  by  a  protective  tariff — steel,  iron,  lumber, 
paint,  and  varnish — and  wages  are  from  40  to  125  per  cent  more  in 
this  country  than  in  many  European  countries  where  agricultural 
machinery  is  made  for  the  local  market,  but  in  spite  of  these  handi- 
caps the  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  fairly  prospered  and 
continued  to  improve  the  character  and  efficiency  oi  their  tools  and 


enlarge  their  factories  until  now  the  production  far  exceeds 
quirements  of  this  country,  and  for  several  years  they  have  be< 
pelled  to  seek  a  market  in  foreign  countries  to  run  their  f 
anywhere  near  up  to  their  capacity,  and  we  respectfully  subr 
any  change  in  the  present  tariff  on  agricultural  farm  ma 
should  be  shaped  so  as  to  enable  us  to  market  our  surplus 
in  foreign  countries  on  an  eoual  basis  with  that  of  our  pi 
manufacturing  competitors  in  England  and  her  colonies. 

Duties, — ^The  duty  in  foreign  countries  on  the  leading  art 
export  in  this  class  are  as  follows : 

Austria-Hungary. — Rate,  24  crowns  per  100  kilos  net  weight,  $4.80 
pounds.  Duty  per  grain  binder,  $33.60;  reaper,  $20.40;  mower,  $15. 
rake,  $7.60.  Twine,  12  crowns  per  100  kilos  or  $2.40  per  220  pounds 
per  100  pounds.    Imports  from  United  States  are  entered  under  minimi 

Belgium. — Rate,  4  francs  per  100  kilos  net  weight,  $0.77  per  220 
Duty  per  grain  binder,  $6.22 ;  reaper,  $1.65 ;  mower,  $1.25 ;  hayrake,  $1 
minimum  rates. 

Bulgaria. — Machines  free;  twine  free. 

Denmark. — Rate  2^  ore  per  Danish  pound;  $0.00658  per  1.102  Englisl 
Duty  per  grain  binder,  $8.42;  reaper,  $5.39;  mower,  $3.95;  hayrali 
Twine,  2i  ore  per  Danish  pound  or  $0,508  per  100  pounds.     No  minimi 

France. — Rate,  15  francs  per  100  kilos;  $2,895  per  220  pounds.  ] 
grain  binder,  $23.31;  reaper,  $12.36;  mower,  $9.35;  hayrake,  $5.2(i 
from  United  States  are  entered  under  maximum  rates.  The  minimu 
per  machine  are :  Grain  binder,  $13.99 ;  reaper,  $7.42 ;  mower,  $5.61 ; 
$3.12.  Twine,  12.50  francs  per  100  kilos,  $2.41  per  220  pounds,  $1.09" 
pounds.  Minimum  rates:  Ten  francs  per  100  kilos,  $1.93  per  220  poun 
per  100  pounds. 

-F/n?artcf.— Rate,  10.60  marks  per  100  kilos  net  weight,  $2,046  per  22 
Duty  per  two-horse  mower,  $6.55;  hayrake,  $3.81.  Twine,  7.10  marki 
kilos,  $1.44  per  100  kilos,  $0,655  per  100  pounds.    No  minimum  rates. 

Germany. — Rate,  binders  and  reapers  4  marks  per  100  kilos  gross 
mowers,  $0,952  per  220  pounds;  hayrakes,  8  marks  per  100  kilos  nci 
$1,904  per  220  pounds.  Duty  per  grain  binder,  10.47  marks;  reaper,  5.-^1 
mower,  4.52  marks ;  hayrake,  4.30  marks.  Twine,  8  marks  per  100  kil 
per  100  kilos,  $0,866  per  100  pounds.  These  goods  from  the  United  S 
entered  under  same  rate  as  similar  goods  from  other  countries. 

Great  Britain. — ^Machines  free ;  twine  free. 

Holland. — Machines  free;  twine  free. 

Italy. — Rate,  binders  and  reapers,  9  lire  per  100  kilos  gross  weigl 
per  220  pounds.  Rakes  and  mowers,  4  lire  per  100  kilos  gross  weijjl 
per  220  pounds.  Duty  per  binder,  $18.59 ;  reaper,  $10.20 ;  mower,  $3  i 
$4.22;  twine,  11.50  lire  per  100  kilos,  $2.20  per  100  kilos,  $1  per  101 
There  is  a  reduced  rate  on  mowers  which  applies  to  mowers  from  Unit ' 

Norway. — Rate,  1  per  cent  on  invoice  value  plus  ocean  freight,  insui 
landing  charges;  but  can  be  declared  free  if  no  similar  goods  are 
Norway.     Hayrakes  only   are   charged   duty.    Duty   per   hayrake,   1 1 
twine,  5  ore  per  kilo,  $0,614  per  100  pounds.     There. are  no  minimum 

Russia. — Rate,  binders,  reapers,  hayrakes,  free;  mowers,  75  copecks  i 
net  weight,  or  $0,387  per  36  pounds.    Duty  per  mower,  $7.03;   tw 
pounds   free  with  a  binder;   other  R.,  $1.05  per  pood,  $1.53  per  10  i 
United  States  goods  are  entered  under  minimum  rates. 

Roumania.—Bsite,  2.50  francs  per  100  kilos  net,  $0,482  per  220  poun  I 
per  binder,  $3.65 ;  reaper,  $2.06 ;  mower,  $1.44 ;  hayrake,  90  cents.    T  i 
francs  per  100  kilos,  $1,255  per  100  kilos,  57  cents  per  100  pounds.    G 
the  United  States  are  entered  under  the  minimum  rate. 

Sweden. — Rate,  10  per  cent  on  invoice  value  plus  ocean  freight,  i 
surance,  and  landing  charges.  Duty  per  binder,  $10.30;  reaper,  $5.1< 
$3.04;  hayrakes,  $1.60.  Twine,  10  ore  per  kilo,  $1,228  per  100  pounc 
are  no  minimum  rates. 

Sicitzerland. — Rate,  7  francs  per  100  kilos  gross  weight ;  $1.35  per  2!  : 
Duty  per  reaper,  $7.56;  mower,  $6.22;  hay  rake,  $3.21.     No  twine  i 
ports  from  United  States  are  entered  under  minimum  rates. 


Duty  per  binder,  $20.65 ;  reaper,  $11.33 ;  mower,  $8.65 ;  hay  rake,  $4.69.  Twine, 
30  francs  per  100  kilos ;  $3.96  per  100  kilos ;  $1.80  per  100  pounds.  The  United 
States  enjoys  the  minimum  rates. 

Our  manufacturers  would  prefer  to  make  everything  that  they 
sell  abroad  in  this  country,  but  owing  to  the  extensive  duty  and 
threatened  discriminations  in  the  tariff  of  some  nations  against  the 
product  of  this  country,  there  have  been  built  factories  in  Canada  and 
Sweden,  and  there  will  soon  be  built  similar  plants  in  Germany  and 
France  if  they  continue  to  sell  goods  in  those  markets,  unless  a 
favorable  treaty  can  be  ratified. 

American  farm  machinery  is  wanted  in  foreign  countries  and 
Commands  a  necessarily  higher  price  than  that  manufactured  locally 
at  the  native  factories,  due  to  their  lightness  of  draft,  adaptability 
to  the  service  required,  and  general  efficiency,  and  I  believe  that  with 
a  minimum  and  maximum  duty,  such  as  has  been  suggested,  all 
foreign  nations  will  treat  us  as  well  in  tariff  legislation  as  they  do 
other  countries,  and  we  could  still  continue  to  enlarge  the  forei^ 
business,  thus  giving  employment  to  a  larger  number  of  employees  in 
our  factories  as  well  as  other  industries,  such  as  steel,  iron,  lumber, 
paint,  and  varnish,  by  the  use  of  their  products  at  home  rather  than 
to  purchase  abroad  for  the  requirements  of  a  foreign  factory.  Tools 
manufactured  here  and  sold  in  foreign  countries  also  furnish  busi- 
ness for  our  bankers  and  shipping  interests. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  implements? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Since  1890. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  connected  with  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co., 
of  New  York? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  that  you  commenced  your  engagement 
with  them,  were  they  exporting  to  any  extent  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Our  sales  in  1890  were  about  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  Abroad? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir.  Our  exports  had  risen  to  over  $3,000,000 
a  year. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  $3,000,000  a  year  now? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  They  were  for  that  one  company. 

The  Chairman.  What  means  did  your  company  take  to  obtain 
that  trade  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  formed  an  organization  in  foreign  countries  the 
same  as  we  had  in  this  country.  We  visited  the  countries  and  learned 
what  the  people  wanted  and  how  they  wanted  their  tools  made,  and 
made  them  as  they  wished  them  and  did  not  try  to  compel  them  to 
take  a  machine  which  was  known  as  a  standard  machine  in  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  difficulty  with  foreign  tariffs? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Very  great  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  countries? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Particularly  in  France,  Germany,  and  Austria.  For 
instance,  in  Austria  we  are  obliged  to  pay  $33.60  tariff  on  a  binder, 
$20.40  on  a  reaper,  $15.36  on  a  mower,  and  $7.60  on  a  hayrake. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  trade  have  you  in  Austria? 


"\ 


ivir.  iviETCALF.  we  nave  not  a  very  large  traae  m  i^usina,  we  nave 
a  larger  one  in  France.  In  France  we  are  obliged  to  pay  the  maxi- 
mum duty,  while  England,  who  is  our  principal  competitor  in  the 
foreign  markets,  is  able  to  send  her  goods  into  France  at  the  minimum 
duty.    We  pay  on  a  grain  binder  $23.31. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  does  that  binder  retail  for  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact  retail  price.  It  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  section  of  the  country,  all  the  way  from  $125  to  $135 
We  pay  15  francs  per  100  kilos,  while  Great  Britain  is  able  to  export 
her  farm  machinery  to  France  for  9  francs  per  100  kilos,  and  that 
makes  a  difference,  for  instance,  on  a  grain  binder  of  nearly  $10.  On 
a  reaper  we  pay  $12.36,  while  the  English  manufacturer  only  pays 
$7.42.  On  a  mower  we  are  compelled  to  pay  $9.35,  while  England 
gets  her  mowers  into  France  for  $5.61.  On  a  hayrake  we  pay  $5.20, 
and  England  pays  only  $3.12. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  in  on  the  minimum  duty  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  There  is  but  one  tariff  on  agricultural  implements, 
but  possibly  next  year  there  will  be  a  maximum  duty  in  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  On  agricultural  implements? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  minimum  tariff  now  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir ;  but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  therd  in 
regard  to  agricultural  implements.  They  are  a  very  aggressive  peo- 
ple and  they  copy  our  tools  and  then  offer  them  as  the  product  of  the 
American  factory,  although  made  in  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  The  Osborne  Company  was  merged  afterwards 
into  the  International  Harvester  Company? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  International  Harvester  Company  has  a  plant 
at  Hamilton,  Ontario  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  They  have  one  there. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  exporting  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  are. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  countries? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  All  the  foreign  countries  and  particularly  to  France. 
We  are  very  much  interested  at  the  present  time  in  the  treaty  between 
Canada  and  France. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  tariff  in 
France  for  your  Canadian  concern? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  do  not  now,  but  we  shall  under  the  treaty  which 
is  expected  to  be  ratified  between  France  and  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  time  you  pay  the  maximum  duty? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Aild  you  have  your  foreign  trade  with  your 
American  plant? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Miles  stated  that  he  had  not  tried  to  get  the 
foreign  trade  for  similar  articles  which  he  manufactured. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  He  does  not  manufacture  binders. 

The  Chairman.  But  harrows  and  plows? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir ;  the  small  goods  he  manufactures. 

The  Chairman.  He  stated  that  he  was  not  able  to  because  of  the 
tariff  wall;  but  you  have  been  able  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  the 
foreign  tariff? 


jur.  JJHETCALT.  uur  people  nave. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that  the  tariflf  on  his  raw  materials  handi- 
capped him  so  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  sell  abroad. 

Mr.  Mbtcalf.  Our  combined  companies  have  built  up  a  foreign 
business  amounting  last-  year  to  $26,000,000. 

.The  Chairman.  What  price  do  you  get  there  in  comparison  with 
this  country? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Our  export  business  is  better  than  our  domestic  busi- 
nesSp  and  that  is  why  we  have  been  making  such  a  special  effort  to 
get  into  the  foreign  countries. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  whole,  the  result  is  that  your  foreign  busi- 
ness nets  you  a  larger  price  for  the  same  article  than  the  price  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  does. 

The  Chairman.  You  advocate  that  these  articles  be  placed  on  the 
free  list? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  condition  in  reference  to  any 
articles  which  you  use  as  a  condition  precedent  to  that — a  revision  in 
the  tariff  on  steel  or  any  other  of  the  articles  which  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  think  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  with  the 
present  tariff  to  build  up  a  business  abroad  of  $26,000,000  last  year  is 
the  best  answer  possible  to  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-six  million  dollars  for  all  the  plants  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir;  for  all  the  plants.  I  have  some  figures 
here  to  show  that  the  prices  are  much  less  to-day  than  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  On  what? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  On  the  steel  that  we  use  a  great  deal  of  in  our  fac- 
tory. 1  have  here  an  advertisement  torn  out  from  a  book  issued 
September  13,  1899,  showing  the  cost  per  pound  of  all  raw  materials 
going  into  our  products,  and  I  have  in  the  same  line,  in  red  ink,  the 
price  of  the  same  materials  on  November  26. 

Mr.  Needham.  1907? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  1908. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  first  date? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  first  date,  when  we  were  making  a  struggle  for 
•the  foreign  business,  September  13,  1899. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  will  put  those  figures  in  with  your 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  will.     I  happened  to  find  it  in  our  scrapbook. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  it  is  not  too  long,  please  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  we  would  like  to  have  you  read  it. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  This  was  issued,  before  the  formation  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  in  the  Iron  Metal  Trades  for  September  13, 
1899.     We  paid  for  foundry  pig.  No.  2,  $22.25  in  1899. 

The  Chairman.  For  what? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  For  foundry  pig.  No.  2,  standard,  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket. To-day  the  price  is  $17.25.  In  1899  we  paid  $20  for  southern 
pig  in  the  Cincinnati  market,  and  it  is  $16.25  to-day.  In  1899  we 
paid  $21.50  for  pig  iron  in  Chicago,  and  now  we  pay  $17.  Bessemer 
pig  was  sold  in  1899  at  $23.25  and  is  now  $17.40.  Gray  forge  pig 
u-on,  Pittsburg,  in  1899  we  paid  $20.50,  and  now  it  is  $15.15.  In  1899 
we  paid  $23.50  for  Lake  Superior  charcoal  iron  in  Chicago,  and  now 
it  is  $19.50.    As  the  chairman  knows,  we  have  had  to  buy  billets  far 
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years  lor  our  use,  ana  inereiore  ±  mciuae  oiiieis  in  mis  circuii 
paid  in  1899  for  billets  $38.50  a  ton.  To-day  the  charge  is  $2 
We  paid  in  1899  $41  for  steel  billets  in  Philadelphia,  and  t 
$26.20  now.  We  paid  in  1899  $41  for  steel  billets  m  Chicago, 
pay  now  $26.25.  We  paid  in  1899  $45  for  wire  rods  in  ^ittsbi] 
they  are  now  $33.  Finished  iron  and  steel:  We  paid  in  18^ 
for  refined  iron  bars,  and  we  pay  to-day  $1.50.  I  think  thei 
inside  price  of  $1.40  at  the  present  time.  At  Youngstown  -n 
for  common  iron  bars  in  1899  $2,  the  price  to-day  is  $1.50.  [ 
we  paid  for  steel  bars  at  Pittsburg  $2.35,  and  the  price  tc 
$1.40.  We  paid  for  sheets  in  1899  $3.40,  and  the  present  price  i 
For  wire  nails  we  paid  in  1899  $2.80,  and  we  pay  now  $1.95. 
we  paid  for  cut  nails  $2.40;  the  present  price  is  $1.75.  We  r 
copper  in  1899  $18.50;  now  it  is  $14.50.  For  spelter  we  paid 
$5.50,  and  it  is  now  $4.95.  For^lead  we  paid  in  1899  $4.60,  a 
we  pay  $4.22^.  For  tin  we  paid  in  1899  $32.75,  and  now 
$30.25.  We  paid  for  nickel  in  1899  $36,  and  the  price  now 
that  is  higher.  For  tin  plate  we  paid  in  1899  $4.82^,  and  the 
price  is  $3.89.  Those  are  all  items  that  are  used  in  our  facto 
therefore  in  view  of  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Miles  I  wa 
ested  to  look  up  and  see  whether  during  the  time  we  were  h 
up  this  foreign  business  our  material  cost  us  so  much  less 
does  now. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  Mr.  Miles  could  send  his 
abroad  and  get  the  trade? 

Mr.  Metcalt.  Mr.  Miles  is  a  personal  friend  and  compel 
mine  in  some  lines  and  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  der 
about  Mr.  Miles's  judgment,  but  he  and  I  are  rather  divided 
methods  and  ways  of  getting  business  abroad.  The  way  to  j 
to  go  there  and  find  out  what  the  people  want  and  build  it  f  o 

The  Chairman.  Go  after  it  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  have  found  in  this  foreign  business  in 
Russia — I  used  to  go  there  every  year — circulars  and  letters  s 
by  other  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery,  writt< 
printed  in  the  English  language  and  sent  to  places  where  tl 
not  have  ev^i  an  English  interpreter,  and  they  expected  to  g 
ness  by  that  method  abroad.  The  same  thing  has  been  don< 
parts  of  Europe,  but  I  have  seen  it  in  central  Eussia  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  use  of  the  drawback 
in  exporting? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  have.  We  have  a  rolling  mill  in  Aubur 
have  always  watched  the  foreign  market  on  pig  iron  and  steel 
and  we  probably  have  imported  more  steel  and  more  pig  ir 
the  Auburn  factory  than  almost  any  other  manufacturer  c 
cultural  implements,  for  t^vo  reasons— it  is  near  the  seaboard  a 
import  and  export,  and  we  found  it  decidedly  to  our  advan 
the  foreign  business.  It  places  us  nearer  the  competitive  p 
our  competitors  abroad. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  get  the  rebate  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  refund  of  duty. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  refund  of  duty  f 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir ;  on  our  exports. 


JMLr.  tjfAiNES.  1  unaersiooa  J*ir.  Mues  to  say  tnat  tnat  was  imprac- 
ticable if  a  person  does  do  a  business  larger  than  to  employ  1,500 
hands.    What  would  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is  feasible  and  open  to  any  man  employing  100 
hands,  as  I  understand  the  law,  although  we  have  3,500  men  at  our 
factory  at  Auburn;  but  the  same  thing  is  feasible  to  anyone,  no 
matter  how  small  his  factory  is,  if  he  keeps  a  strict  account  of  the 
imported  material  and  how  he  uses  it  in  his  factory. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  looked  into  it  and  got  onto  the 
right  track  and  learned  to  keep  the  books  and  accounts  properly. 
After  you  got  to  that  point  you  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  proper 
allowance  for  drawback  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  asked  the  Treasury  to  send  a  special  agent  up  there 
to  give  us  special  instructions.  I  felt  that  was  important  to  our  inter- 
ests. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  your  office  went  so  far  as  to  send  a  special 
agent  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is  what  I  stated. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  get  the  right  information  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  After  that  you  had  no  difficulty? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No  difficulty ;  a  very  great  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  The  Johnson  Harvester  Company  is  a  small  con- 
cern, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  They  do  not  consider  themselves  very  ^mall. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  it  is  small  in*  comparison  with  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  one  of  the  independent  companies? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  An<J  about  the  average  size  of  the  other  companies, 
aside  from  the  International  Harvester  Company? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  brief  which  they  have  filed  I  notice  they 
^y  that  their  industry  is  rather  unprotected,  and  they  speak  of  the 
difficulties  of  getting  a  part  of  the  trade  in  the  foreign  markets. 
They  seem  to  think,  in  their  brief,  that  you  have  an  advantage  over 
them  because  of  your  Canadian  factory.  As  I  understand  you,  the 
tariff  in  France  is  the  same  as  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  up 
to  date? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  expected  that  a  treaty  will  be  made  soon 
that  will  give  Canada  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  rate  of  duty? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is.  Sir  William  Fielding,  the  minister  of 
finance  of  Canada,  told  me  that  they  never  would  have  considered 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  minimum  and  maximum  tariff  of  Canada; 
that  that  was  the  means  by  which  they  were  able  to  make  that  treaty. 
They  are  getting  in  under  it  because  of  the  minimum  and  maximum 
tariff  of  their  own. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  practical  man,  is  it  your  opinion  that  with 
a  minimum  and  maximum  tariff  we  will  be  able  to  make  better  trade 
agreements  with  the  other  nations  that  have  the  same  kind  of  tariff' 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  that  subject.    I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we  should 


iiiivts  a  uiiixunii  lariu  lur  everyuiie  aiiu  wieii  a  iiiaxiiiiuin  lanu  lor 
those  nations  that  do  not  give  us  a  fair  deal  with  other  nations. 
^  The  Chairman.  By  a  uniform  tariflF,  what  do  you  mean,  a  protec- 
tive tariflF? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  A  protective  tariflf  which  will  protect  our  industries, 
and  then  a  still  higher  tariff  for  those  nations  which  will  not  enable 
us  to  sell  our  products  in  their  countries  on  an  equal  basis  with  Great 
Britain. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  pretty  intimately  connected  with 
the  foreign  business  in  this  concern,  have  you  not,  for  a  number  of 
years? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Frequently  going  abroad  and  visiting  all  your 
agencies  there,  or  most  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Almost  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  the  same  time  you  have  given  personal 
attention  to  the  details  of  manufacturing  at  home,  not  so  much  in 
later  years,  but  formerly,  giving  particular  attention  to  the  details 
of  manufacturing,  so  as  to  become  acquainted  with  the  cost  price 
of  the  business  all  through  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  As  general  manager,  it  was  my  business  and  I  did  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  went  abroad,  did  you  make  any  inquiry 
as  to  the  cost  of  production  there  of  similar  tools? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  that  American  machine  tools  sell 
better  and  at  a  better  price  in  that  market  than  the  foreign-made 
tools? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  lighter  and  better  adapted  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  We  lead  all  nations  in  the 
constructing  and  building  of  agricultural  implements. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  price  of  steel  to-day 
is  less  than  it  was  before  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Miles  stated  the  other  day  that  he  could  not 
exist  and  do  business  and  ship  his  goods  unless  the  duty  was  taken 
off  of  steel,  because  the  Steel  Trust  controlled  the  market,  and  the 
price  was  so  high  that  he  could  not  buy  their  product  and  ship 
abroad.  I  think  that  was  the  statement  he  made.  You  do  not  agree 
with  him  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is  not  my  experience,  and  ^e  have  a  very  large 
business.    Mr.  Miles  has  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  have  had  a  few  letters  from  manufacturers 
of  farm  implements  in  Indiana — I  got  one  yesterday  from  Rich- 
mond— ^makmg  the  complaint  that  Mr.  Miles  made.  They  state  that 
the  steel,  iron,  lumber,  and  leather  which  they  use  has  been  goinff 
up  year  after  year  and  year  after  year  until  the  price  had  absorbed 
practically  the  entire  profit.  Garr,  Scott  &  Co.  wrote  me  to  the  same 
effect  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  That  is  an  old  concern,  and  probably 
you  are  acquainted  with  them? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  know  Mr.  Garr. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Joseph  Oliver,  of  South  Bend,  says  the  same 
thing.  The  M.  Rumely  Company  and  Ward,  Dickey  &  Co.  have 
written  me  along  the  same  line,  and  some  of  them  have  given  figures. 


uo  you  now  say  inai  me  sieei  ana  iron  usea  uy  tne  manuiactureia 
of  agricultural  implements  are  lower  than  they  were  some  years  agof 

Mr.  MBTCAiiP.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Has  the  price  been  going  down  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Since  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration the  price  of  steel  has  been  more  uniform  and  has  not  fluc- 
tuated as  much  as  it  did  prior  to  that  time.  We  were  particularly 
interested  in  this  subiect  because  we  had  a  rolling  mill. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  For  a  ten-year  period  has  the  average  price  been 
as  low  since  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  as 
it  was  before  in  a  like  period? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  think  so,  for  the  reason  that  the  past  five 
years  have  been  very  prosperous  and  there  has  been  a  demand  beyond 
the  possibility  of  production  in  some  lines  of  goods. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Another  question  about  lumber:  Has  the  price 
of  the  lumber  which  you  use  gone  up  or  down  or  been  stationary? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  duty  is  $2  a  thousand,  and  the  price  has  in- 
creased very  much  more  than  $2. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Now,  you  use  some  leather? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  do  not.  / 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  recommend  an  abolition  of  the  duty  on 
farm  implements,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  IMGetcalf.  I  do.* 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  for? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  So  as  to  open  the  markets  of  all  nations  on  an  equal 
basis  so  as  to  increase  our  roreign  business. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  we  have  but  one  tariff  for  foreign  manu- 
facturers and  treat  them  all  alike,  and  you  think  that  if  we  would 
abolish  that  tariff  we  can  get  better  trade  conditions  in  foreign  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  With  the  proviso  which  I  recommend,  which  is 
very  important. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  the  retaliatory  provision. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  If  we  do  not  get  the  same  treatment  then  they  shall 
pay  the  20  per  cent  tariff. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Would  it  bfe  any  inducement  to  the  forei^ 
manufacturer  of  farm  implements  to  open  a  market  here  for  him 
when  he  can  not  compete  successfully  with  you  in  his  own  market? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  There  are  some  nations  that  would  probably  send 
some  goods  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.' Why  did  you  build  your  Canadian  plant? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Because  of  the  Canadian  duty. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  manufacture  any  cheaper  in  Canada 
than  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  As  cheaply? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Comparatively. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Can  you  manufacture  cheaper  than  the  English 
manufacturer  or  the  German  manufacturer? 

Mr.  IMDetcalf.  I  think  we  can.  Otherwise  we  could  not  compete 
with  them  in  Germany  and  also  in  England. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  About  labor,  the  price  of  labor  is  higher  here 
than  in  England  and  Germany? 

Mr.  Mbtcalf.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 
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you,  with  others,  to  make  your  products  cheaper  than  your  foreign 
competitor  who  has  the  cheaper  labor? 

mx,  MetcaLf.  We  have  improved  methods  in  this  country  in  al- 
most every  industry  which  help  our  industries. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  have  not  been  able  to  do  that  simply  on 
account  of  the  tariff  on  iron  arid  steel  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  can  not  see  how  the  tariff  is  responsible  for  the 
fluctuations  of  iron  and  steel,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  paid,  and 
every  other  manufacturer  in  this  country  has  paid,  as  low  as  $10  for 
pig  iron,  and  it  has  been  as.  high  as  $25.  Within  the  last  ten  years, 
since  the  Dingley  bill  \^as  framed,  there  has  been  a  difference  of  $15 
between  the  prices  and  only  $4  tariff;  therefore  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  fliat  the  fluctuation  is  largely  the  result  of  demand  and 
supply. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  At  the  time  that  the  price  went  high,  if  we  had 
no  tariff  some  of  our  consumers  might  be  able  to  import  products,  and 
would  not  that  tend  to  prevent  the  violent  fluctuations  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  If  the  fluctuation  was  so  large  the  tariff  would  not 
have  any  effect.  We  were  the  only  people  importing  pig  iron  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Iron  and  steel  fluctuate  in  the  foreign  markets 
nearly  as  much  as  here? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  a  member  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Company? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  employed  by  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  you  have  an  establishment  at  Auburn? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir; 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  a  constituent  of  that  organization  or  com- 
bination. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  sold  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  many  establishments  are  in  that  combina- 
tion? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  know — 5  or  6.  I  think  they  claim  they  have 
5  companies. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Five  of  the  largest  companies? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  were  not  in  originally.    We  sold  out  to  them. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  were  a  competitor  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  the  capitalization  of  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  much  is  it? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  One  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  they  have  the  Deering  establishment? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  others  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf..  The  McCormick,  the  Deering,  the  Planing,  and 
the  Milwaukee.  There  wiere  five  companies  originally  organized  as 
the  International  Harvester  Company. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  manufacture  perhaps  a  majority  of  the 
reapers  and  mowers  manufactured  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  They  do. 
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country  does  that  big  concern  manuiacture  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  percentage. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Could  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Never  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  have  another  corporation  called  the 
"  International  Harvesting  Company  of  America  ?  " 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CRU3f PACKER.  That  is  the  selling  company? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  the  International  Harvester  Company 
manufactures  the  product  and  turns  it  over  to  the  International 
Harvesting  Company  of  America,  who  sells  the  product? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  manufacture  especially  for  the  foreign 
market  in  many  lines? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  manufacture  for  the  domestic  and  also  the  for- 
eign  market. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  the  way  you 
worked  up  your  foreign  trade  was  by  going  into  the  country  and 
studying  the  conditions  and  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  and 
making  what  the  people  wanted? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  did. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that,  in  a  wav,  a  portion  of  your  output  is 
designed  and  calculated  to  meet  the  foreign  conditions? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  A  small  institution  manufacturing  agricultural 
implements  could  not  afford  to  do  that.  Take  an  institution  like  the 
one  that  Mr.  Miles  has ;  it  could  not  afford  to  change  the  mode,  style, 
and  fashion  of  its  output  to  meet  the  conditions  abroad? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Much  smaller  ones  than  Mr.  Miles's  claim  to  be 
doing  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  ordinary  manufac- 
turing establishment  in  this  country,  what  we  call  the  small  estab- 
lishments like  Garr,  Scott  &  Co.,  or  Eichmond,  Ind.,  which  has  but 
one  model,  perhaps,  which  they  manufacture  for  the  American  mar- 
ket. They  could  not  tell  during  the  year  how  much  of  their  product 
they  sell  abroad  and  probably  could  not  afford  to  buy  imported  mate- 
rial, pay  the  duty,  and  keep  track  of  it  all  the  way  through.  They 
sell  their  surplus  abroad  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  know  you  have  a  great  gigantic  concern  which 
manufactures  more  than  60  per  cent  of  all  the  farm  implements  in 
America,  and  that  is  a  tremendous  volume  of  business,  of  course.  ^  Of 
course  you  can  afford,  with  that  large  business,  to  make  a  specialty 
of  the  foreign  trade  with  your  $120,000,000  of  capital,  but  a  small 
concern  out  m  Indiana  with  $75,000  capital  can  not  afford  to  do  that, 
can  it  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  can  if  it  makes  a  specialty  of  it.  I  know  of  a 
company  in  Syracuse  which  manufactures  some  of  the  same  lines  of 

{foods  that  Mr.  Miles  manufactures,  and  they  have  been  able  to  do  a 
arge  business  by  the  same  methods  and  ways  we  have.  Mr.  Man- 
ning, their  treasurer,  has  been  to  Europe  or  South  America  every 
year. 
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plements  that  it  would  not  hurt  such  institutions  as  I  have  desc: 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Not  with  the  proviso.  So  far  as  the  Interna 
Harvester  Company  is  concerned,  I  think  I  express  their  views 
I  say  that  it  will  not  make  any  diflFerence  to  them  whether  th< 
is  changed  or  not.  They  are  so  well  intrenched  now  abroad  and 
that  it  is  immaterial,  but  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  every  c< 
to  have  the  tariff  off,  in  my  opinion,  with  the  proviso. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Every  concern  that  trades  in  the  foreign 
kets;  but  most  of  the  institutions  in  this  country  have  no  f 
trade.  These  small  independent  plants  scattered  throughoi 
country,  practically  the  only  competition  you  have,  would  the 
fer  any  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  think  so  with  the  proviso. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  proviso  would  not  help  them  any  b 
they  do  not  go  into  the  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  You  think  that  there  would  be  imported  a^ 
tural  implements  under  the  tariff  as  suggested  by  me.  I  do  r 
lieve  they  would  be  imported.  I  believe  that  will  protect  us  a 
Canada,  which  is  really  the  only  nation  that  we  have  to  fear. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  would  be  imported  if  the  prices  wer 
as  to  justify  it,  but  if  the  prices  were  so  low  as  to  keep  thei 
would  it  not  starve  out  these  independent  concerns? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Now,  in  regard  to  iron  and  steel,  it  hai 
stated  that  the  large  institution  could  stand  a  reduction,  but  the 
independent  concerns  could  not.  Now,  you  represent  the  one 
mammoth  agricultural  manufacturing  concern  and  you  say  thi 
can  stand  an  entire  abolition  of  the  auty,  but  I  would  like  to 
about  the  small  independent  concerns  who  could  not  afford  i 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  think  Mr.  Garr  would  tell  you  the  same  thin 
I  have. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  He  has  been  persistently  insisting  that  th< 
should  be  cut  down  on  lumber,  iron,  steel,  and  leather. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  object  to  that.  I  am  not  appearing  < 
iron  and  steel  schedule.  The  question  has  been  asked  me  if  \ 
possible  to  go  into  the  foreign  markets  with  the  present  market 
of  iron  and  steel,  and  I  said  yes,  that  I  got  in  at  their  price. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  got  in? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  started  with  $20,000  in  a  single  business 
built  up  a  business  of  $3,000,000  a  year  when  I  sold  out. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  company  was  that? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  have  seen  that  reaper. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  stated  that  you  sold  the  same  goods  abrc 
a  better  price  than  you  sold  them  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  Do  you  sell  in  any  of  the  countries  abi:oad  f( 
than  you  do  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  were  not  speaking  of  it  as  a  general  bu? 
but  that  relates  to  all  the  different  articles? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Every  one. 
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the  raw  materials  that  you  use — Clumber,  iron,  steel,  and  coal  ? 

Mr.  Metoalf.  I  am  not  advocating  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
reduction  on  other  lines  than  mv  own.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary 
for  me  or  my  interests  to  sacrifice  some  other  person's  interest  for  us 
to  ffo  into  the  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  use  those  raw  materials? 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  not  express  yourself  as  being  in  favor  of 
reducing  the  duty  on  any  of  those  articles? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  wish  to  express  an  opinion,  because  I  do  not 
wish  to  sacrifice  another  man's  busmess  for  my  own. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  That  is  fair.  I  have  a  letter  from  one  of  your  com- 
pjetitors,  and  he  thinks  and  he  says  that  he  needs  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  protection  to  manufacture  his  product,  but  he  wants  lumber, 
iron,  steel,  and  coal  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  is  generous. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  says  his  institution  needs  protection.  He  says 
that  the  manufacturers  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States  must  have 
protection  in  order  to  protect  the  labor,  but  he  wants  the  raw  mate- 
rials all  on  the  &ee  list. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  only  appear  in  connection  with  the  statement  that 
we  could  not  do  foreign  business.  I  differ  decidedly  with  that  state- 
ment, and  the  facts  and  figures  which  I  have  submitted  here  I  believe 
justify  our  position. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  you  are  fair. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  stated  that  you  favored  taking  the  duty  off  of 
binders  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  that  the  only  article  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  full  line. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  full  line? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Covered  by  paragraph  460,  section  1,  which  includes 
plows,  tooth  and  disk  harrows,  harvesters,  reapers,  agricultural  drills 
and  planters,  mowers,  horserakes,  cultivators,  thrashing  machines, 
and  cotton  gins.    The  present  duty  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
these  articles? 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  you  sav  you  are  engaged,  you  mean  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company? 

Mr.  Metoalf.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  company  I  was  formerly  connected 
with. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  company  practically  has  the  control  of  the 
market  for  such  things  now  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  companies,  if  any,  have  control? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No  one  has  control  of  the  market.  It  is  a  free  market 
to  everyone. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  understand  me  or  not* 
Is  there  any  such  condition  that  practically  that  company  can  com- 
mand the  price  and  thus  fix  the  price  that  is  maintained  in  this  coun- 
try on  these  different  articles? 
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Mr.  MetcaiaF.  I  think  they  act  independently  and  fix  what  they 
believe  is  a  fair  price.  I  know  the  competitors  have  complained  for 
several  years  that  they  did  not  advance  their  price  as  much  as  they 
ought  to. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  my  question.  I  think 
you  know  what  I  am  driving  at.  This  company  is  either  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  can  practical^  fix  the  price  or  it  is  not  in  such  a 
position. 

Mr.  Metcalt.  They  can  not  fix  the  price  over  all  of  their  com- 
petitors.   They  can  control  only  their  own  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understand  that  they  make  the  price,  and  any 
other  persons  engaged  in  the  same  business  understand  that  they  had 
better  adopt  that  price  or  otherwise  they  will  have  a  war  of  compe- 
tition that  might  sweep  them  out  of  the  market  altogether,  and 
therefore,  just  as  a  matter  of  common  sense,  looking  at  the  situation 
as  it  is,  they  try  to  avoid  a  war  of  competition  by  adopting  the  price 
that  your  compamr  names. 

Mr.  Metcalt.  I  do  not  think  that  condition  exists  on  the  sole 
ground  that  there  has  been  a  war  on  for  the  last  twenty  years.  To 
my  knowledge,  for  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  conflict  be- 
tween the  different  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  one  of  the  companies  that  you 
are  interested  in  was  declared  a  trust  in  the  State  of  Texas  and 
pleaded  guilty  and  has  been  excluded  from  the  State? 

Mr.  JMStoalf.  That  is  a  western  proposition  with  which  I  am  not 
familiar. 

Mr.  Randell.  Your  company  covers  the  whole  country  ? 

Mr.  Metcalt.  I  am  located  at  Auburn  and  am  particularly  inter- 
ested and  acquainted  with  the  facts  at  Auburn. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  You  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  International  Harvester  Company  being  adjudged  a 
trust  and  excluded  from  Texas? 

Mr.  Metcalt.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Randell.  Nor  the  other  company  that  does  the  selling? 

Mr.  Metcalt.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  International  Harvesting  Company  of  Amer- 
ica? 

Mr.  Metcalt.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Metcalt.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  International  Harvester  Company 
was  declared  a  trust? 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  my  recollection  from  the  newspaper.  I  do 
not  wish  to  make  a  statement  here  reflecting  upon  any  institution, 
but  I  know  that  there  was  some  international  harvesting  company, 
either  the  one  which  manufactures  or  sells,  which  got  into  trouble, 
and,  from  my  understanding,  was  excluded  from  the  State. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  long  ago  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  Last  year  or  the  first  part  of  this  year.  I  will  com- 
municate with  the  attorney-general. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  was  the  effect  on  the  price? 

Mr.  Randell.  This  was  a  special  investigation,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  cut  the  price  down. 


Mr.  Jt5ouTBLL.  Kight  there,  on  that  point.  (Jn  the  supposition  that 
there  is  a  harvester  trust,  and  on  the  supposition  that  the  organization 
of  that  trust  is  due  to  the  tariflf,  and  on  the  supposition  that  there  is 
a  dictation  of  price,  and  on  the  supposition  that  the  tariff  made  that 
possible,  I  understand  that  you  are  here  asking  that  the  duty  be 
repealed? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  here  stating  the  case. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Exactly.  So,  if  this  is  all  due  to  the  tariff,  you  are 
here  asking  us  to  put  an  end  to  it? 

Mr.  Metcai^f.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  will  write  to  the  attorney-general  and  get  a  state- 
ment from  him  as  to  what  did  take  place,  and  I  will  file  it  with  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  Your  proposition  does  not  seem  to  fit  anybody,  Mr. 
Randell. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  want  to  prove  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  people  who  have  large  interests  in  the  International  Harvester 
Company  and  the  International  Harvesting  Company  of  America 
also  have  large  interests  in  the  outside  companies  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  cost  of  your  articles  manufactured  in  America 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel  and  the  various 
things  that  enter  into  their  manufacture? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  tariff  is  an  element  which  you  recognize  either 
does  or  can  be  used  to  increase  that  price,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  see  how,  when  the  price  varies  from  $10  to 
$25,  a  difference  of  $15,  and  the  tariff  is  only  $4. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  It  can  be 
used  or  it  can  not  be  used  by  the  consumer  of  that  raw  material? 
The  tariff  on  the  raw  material  would  not  tend  to  lower  the  price? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  an  instrument  which  if  used  at  all  with  any 
effect  would  be  used  to  raise  the  price  of  material  out  of  which  you 
manufacture  your  product? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  That  is  not  the  record. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  not  arguing  the  matter.  I  want  to  get  an  answer 
to  my  question.  Please  answer  yes  or  no.  If  such  an  instrument  was 
used  at  all,  it  would  have  to  be  used  to  raise  the  price  and  not  lower  it? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  might  be. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  here  advocating  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
power  in  the  hands  of  those  from  whom  you  buy  your  raw  material? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  here  advocating  the  taking  away  of  the 
tariff  wall  so  far  as  your  product  is  concerned,  but  are  willing  that 
the  tariff  on  the  other  things  should  stand  as  it  is.  That  is  your 
position. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  believe 

Mr.  Randell  (interrupting).  You  can  answer  that  question  "yes" 
or  "  no." 

The  Chairman.  He  has  a  right  to  answer  it  in  his  own  way. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  any  objection  to  answering  a  question 
'  yes  "  or 


Mr.  Metcalf.  i  prefer  to  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Crumpacker  (to  Mr.  Randell).  That  is  hardly  fair. 

Mr.  Eandell.  I  think  my  question  will  be  fair.  My  qu( 
this:  You  are  here,  then,  advocating  the  abolition  of  the  t 
your  products,  but  are  willing  that  the  tariff  should  remain  oi 
raw  material  that  you  use,  just  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  advocate  the  taking  off  of  the  tariff  on  ou: 
and  we  feel  that  the  foreign  market  is  open  to  us  at  the  prese 
of  the  raw  material,  as  was  stated  before;  others  feel  that  t 
petitors  of  ours  can  not  go  into  the  foreign  market  without  ta 
all  the  duty  on  the  materials  which  enter  into  their  products. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  willing  that  the  duty  on  these  articL: 
you  manufacture  should  remain  as  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  to  the  foreign  mar 
therefore  we  do  not 

Mr.  Eandell.  But  you  are  willing  that  the  duty  shall  remi 
is,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  manufacture  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  there  is  no  tariff  on  these  farming  implemi 
machinery  you  can  bring  in  your  manufactured  articles  from 
without  any  obstruction  from  the  tariff  and,  of  course,  compi 
the  manufactured  articles  in  this  coimtry,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Not  with  the  very  proviso  which  I  recommen : 
accompany  the  free  list.  If  our  goods  go  on  the  free  list,  it  «i 
be  done  safely  for  the  small  manufacturer  by  the  proviso  ' 
suggest.  As  long  as  Canada  has  a  duty  of  20  or  25  per  cent 
us  our  Canadian  products  would  have  to  pay  a  duty  into  tt 
try. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  if  they  do  not  pay  it? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  It  is  necessary  to  have  it  for  the  protectioi: 
small  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  manufacture  in  Canada  and  in  the 
States? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  are  reaching  out  for  the  foreign  mj . 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  would  not  expect  to  manufacture  in  the 
States  with  a  tariff  on  the  raw  material  that  you  use  and 
those  articles  to  foreign  countries,  instead  of  manufacturing 
ada  and  sending  those  articles  to  the  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  There  is  a  higher  duty  in  Canada  than  in  th( 
States.    On  pig  iron  they  have  to  pay  $3  bonus  on  every  ton,  $ : 
than  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  considered  whether  or  not  it  i  i 
interests  of  those  manufacturing  the  goods  to  take  off  the    ; 
harvesters  and  other  implements  you  manufacture,  farming  i 
ery,  and  to  leave  it  on  the  raw  material  that  is  used  in  the  n 
ture  of  those  articles  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  As  far  as  the  harvester  company  is  concerr  i 
look  upon  it  as  inmiaterial  whether  the  duty  remains  as  it 
changed  as  suggested  by  me. 
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Mr.  Randell.  I  will  ask  you  if  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
they  have  a  hold  on  the  market  in  some  way  that  makes  them  inde- 
pendent of  the  tariff,  and  independent  of  competition  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  They  have  competition. 

Mr.  Randell.  Just  put  it  this  way.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the 
facts.  If  you  were  a  farmer,  if  you  represented  the  larming  element 
of  this  country,  which  uses  and  buys  these  things 

Mr.  Metcalf  (interrupting).  I  have  been. 

Mr.  Randell.  Kiiowing  what  you  know  about  this  matter,  would 
you  advocate  what  you  advocate  here? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  would  advocate  keeping  the  duty  on  the  raw 
material  that  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  these  farming  imple- 
ments? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  not  here  advocating  that.  I  say  that  it  is  im- 
material to  us  in  getting  our  foreign  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  were  speaking  in  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country,  would  you  from  that  standpoint,  at  the  same 
time  that  you  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  harvesters  and 
other  farming  implements  and  machinery,  advocate  the  abolition  of 
the  duty  on  the  raw  material  that  goes  into  those  articles  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  If  I  believed,  which  I  do  not,  that  the  tariff  was 
responsible  for  the  fluctuation  of  prices  of  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  say,  if  you  believed  that  the  tariff  affected  the 
price,  whether  it  influencea  the  fluctation  or  not,  you  would  be  in 
lavor  of  the  abolition  of  it,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  answered  the  question;  if  it  affected  another  in- 
dustry, I  would  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  speaking  simply  of  this  industry,  so  far  as  that 
industry  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  But  you  can  not  impair  and  injure  a  large  interest 
without  affecting  all  of  us ;- 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  you  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  it  would 
wrongfully  and  improperly  and  injuriously  affect  the  coal  and 
lumber  interests,  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off  iron  and  lumber? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  not  here  advocating  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  why  keep  that  matter  up,  when  I  am  merely 
talking  about  the  interests  of  another  class? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  am  not  here  advocating  a  reduction  of  tariff  on 
other  lines  than  our  own.  I  am  not  here  advocating  a  retention  of  the 
tariff 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  in  the  manufacture  of 
any  other  article  that  has  ever  come  before  this  committee  or  before 
any  other  power  and  asked  that  the  tariff  be  taken  off  of  their  manu- 
factured article,  and  at  the  same  time  was  willing  for  the  tariff  to  be 
on  the  raw  material  they  use  to  manufacture  the  article  ?  Have  you 
ever  known  such  a  thing  before? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Because,  Mr.  Randell,  the  prosperity  of  our  com- 
pany depends,  as  much  as  that  of  any  other  company  in  the  United 
States,  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  all  claim  that  if  there  is 
a  tariff  on  the  raw  material  they  have  to  have  a  corresponding  tariff 
on  the  manufactured  article,  or  else  it  would  abolish  the  manufacture 
of  the  article  in  this  country? 


ivxr.  jyjjfiTUAiiT.  xnere  is  a  ainerence  oi  opinion  among  ; 
facturers. 

Mr.  Eandell.  In  England  they  might  make  the  machiner 
make  it  in  a  free  market,  and  bring  it  in  here  and  sell  it  in 
market  against  the  manufacturer  here. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  will  take  our  chances  on  that. 

Mr.  Eandell,.  Does  that  not  show,  to  use  a  slang  expressioi 
you  have  a  cinch  on  the  thing,  independent  of  what  the  tariff  n 
on  the  raw  material?  That  would  be  one  of  the  methods  t< 
break  down  the  wall  between  this  country  and  the  other  cou 
and  at  the  same  time  hitting  at  the  steel  trust  and  the  lumber  tn 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  are  entirely  independent  of  the  steel  trust, 
matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  buy  any  steel  or  iron  of  them. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  long  have  you  been  out  of  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  are  manufacturing  now. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  there  not  a  blending  of  interests  here  of  har  i 
and  other  farming  implements,  and  of  lumber  and  iron  and  ste 
of  other  products,  and  of  the  railroads  and  all  that;  do  you  nc 
resent  somewhat  of  a  blended  interest  along  those  lines  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  have  railroads  and  we  have  lumber  inti 
we  have  ore  beds;  we  have  rolling  mills;  and  we  have  steel 
Therefore  there  is  a  certain  blending  of  our  interests. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  when  those  who  own  the  lumber  cut  it 
the  forests  and  those  who  dig  the  ore  out  of  the  mines  and  : 
facture  these  things  then  have  the  transportation  business  a: 
the  tariffs  to  suit  themselves,  what  does  the  consumer  get?     '.\ 
can  answer  that  question,  I  will  be  through. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  The  past  is  the  best  criterion  of  the  futun 
prices  have  not  advanced  on  agricultural  implements  in  proper  I 
what  they  have  in  other  lines. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  price  has  not  advanced  on  coal  oil,  eithi 
that  does  not  keep  it  from  being  a  trust  and  injurious  to  the  pul 

Mr.  Metcalf.  There  is  no  line  of  goods  made  in  the  United 
that  is  made  as  cheap,  for  the  amount  of  labor  and  amount  of 
rial  in  it,  as  agricultural  implements  to-day. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  think  the  liberties  of  the  people  depi 
how  cheap  they  can  get  something  sold  by  the  trusts  or  upon  thi 
dom  each  man  has  in  the  race  of  fife  and  not  to  be  hampered  bj 
body  that  has  a  monopoly  or  by  somebody  who  has  the  people 
power? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present  conditions  to  i 
anybody  from  going  into  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  properly  connect  the  raikoad  i 
not  a  fact  that  your  company  owns  a  railroad  near  Auburn  a  I 
mile  long? 

Mr.  IVfiiTCALF.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  one  in  Chicago  probably  about  2 
long? 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  bring  that  out  so  as  to  proper 
nect  the  railroads  in  this  blending. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  was  not  intending  to  get  on  anybody's  toes 
ically  or  otherwise,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  but  trying  to  16 1 
whether  there  was,  as  I  believed,  a  combination  of  the  variou  i 


talized  corporations  in  this  country  to  control  the  business  or  the 
country.    It  is  a  matter  the  people  are  interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  think  by  that  question  you  have  got  onto 
his  toes^  proceed. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  thought  perhaps  I  had  got  off  his  toes 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  object  to 
taking  this  duty  off? 

Mr.  Bandell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  did  from  the  tone  of  your  inquiry? 

Mr.  Randell.  No.  I  can  express  my  position.  I  am  in  favor  of 
taking  the  tariff  off  all  farming  implements^  tools,  and  machinery; 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  a  tariff  that  will  then  give  to  the  manufacturer, 
the  honest  manufacturer  in  this  country,  a  chance  to  manufacture 
those  things.  Therefore,  I  am  in  favor  of  taking  the  tariff  off  the 
raw  material.  I  will  ask  you,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  are  you  not  in 
favor  of  the  same  thing,  or  are  vou  against  it? 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  all  you  said  in  regard  to  your 
position. 

Mr.  Bandell.  My  position  is  that  I  am  in  favor  of  taking  the  tariff 
off. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  this  side  of  the 
House,  having  some  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  making  of  the 
tariff  bill,  before  we  make  any  tariff  bill,  I,  for  one,  am  not  declaring 
myself  on  any  proposition.  Wherever  I  have  declared  it  publicly 
before  I  have  not  hesitated  about  the  matter,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
now  to  say  so;  but  on  these  other  propositions — I  am  not  standing 
alone — I  want  to  consult  with  the  otner  Members 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  compliment  the  chair- 
man has  paid  me.  I  understand  him  to  say  that  he  wants  to  consult 
me  before  making  his  mind  up.  I  hope  he  will  profit  by  that  con- 
sultation in  the  making  up  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  manufacture  steel  and  iron  for  the 
trade  or  just  for  your  own  use? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Just  for  our  own  use. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  manufacture  substantially  all  that  you 
use  yourself? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  When  I  said  for  .our  own  use — we  .do  sell  some  sur- 
plus product,  but  not  very  much. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  To  whom  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  To  other  agricultural-implement  concerns  and  other 
concerns. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  manufacture  substantially  all  of  your 
own  iron? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Practically. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  you  do  not  buy  iron  in  the  trade,  in  the 
market,  like  these  independent  manufacturers  do? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Eandell.  One  question  on  that  line.  Then,  if  the  tariff  was 
to  remain  on  this  raw  material,  you,  being  a  producer  of  it,  can 
manufacture  just  the  same  as  if  there  is  free  trade  along  that  line,  bi^ 
your  competitor  would  have  to  buy  his  raw  material  under  the  taritt 
and  would  not  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  as  against  you;  is  not 
that  the  fact  ? 
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mv.  METCALF.  AS  a  matter  or  tact  our  iron  ana  steel  Dusi 
entirely  separate,  and  our  agricultural-implement  business  pa 
same  as  any  other  agricultural-implement  concern  in  the 
States. 

Mr.  Eandell.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  did  it ;  in  other 
that  you  have  one  pocket  as  a  manufacturer  and  another  po< 
which  you  have  raw  materials.    That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Your  competitors  do  manufacture  and  sell  i 
as  well  as  yourself? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Many  of  them. 

Mr.  Needham.  Why  is  it  that  steel  is  so  much  cheaper  no-'i 
in  1899,  and  these  agricultural  implements  are  so  much  highi 

Mr.  Metcalf.  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

Mr.  Needham.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  mowers  and  reapers  am 
ens  are  higher  than  they  were  in  1899  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Needham.  That  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  fact,  is  : 

Mr.  Metcalf.  There  were  a  good  many  stories  told  duri: 
campaign  that  can  not  be  backed  up  by  facts. 

Mr.  Kandell.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.     If  that  had  n: 
the  case  the  election  would  have  been  different. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Have  you  a  market  in  China  and  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  have  not.    There  is  very  little  grain  cu; 
and  we  do  not  go  anywhere  where  grain  is  not  cut. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  grain  cut  in  Mar  i 

Mr.  Metcalf.  We  go  to  Manchuria,  but  we  call  that  a  11 
province  and  not  Japanese. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DUNCAN  E.  M'EINLAY,  A  EEFEESENG  . 
IN  CONOEESS  FEOM  THE  STATE  OF  CAUFOENIA. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
Mr.  McKiNLAY.  I  simply  want  to  supplement  the  testimon  > 
by  Mr.  Woodward,  of  California,  representing  the  Califori : 
growers.  I  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Woodward  tl 
day,  and  he  writes  that  in  considering  the  question  of  an  ir  : 
duty  on  foreign, hops  there  has  been  one  phase  of  that  that  i 
been  presented  to  the  committee,  and  that  is  the  question  c  ' 
tional  revenue  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Gove  i 
He  writes : 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  question  of  an  increase  of  duty  from  I 
to  24  cents  per  pound  will  in  a  small  measure  assist  in  increasing  the 
required.     This  increase  will  not  eliminate  the  importation  of  hops  ;  : 
Germany  or  Austria  altogether,  but  in  the  judgment  of  those  best  abl 
an  opinion  upon  the  matter  will  not  reduce  that  importation  over  50 
Therefore  the  revenue  from  the  50  per  cent  will  amount  to  as  muc 
present  revenue  derived  from  the  present  importations,  and  afford  s  i 
taction  to  the  growers  who  are  now  seriously  distressed.    No  one  is    I 
to  the  increase  proposed  and  the  hop  growers  submit  that  this  increas 
is  one  of  the  few  that  can  be  made  by  your  honorable  body  witho^  ; 
to  anyone  or  objection  by  anyone,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  as  e   i 
enue  to  the  Government  as  it  does  at  present,  if  not  more,  and  affoi 
tion  to  the  American  hop  growers. 

He  wished  me  to  supplement  what  he  said  by  presenting  : 
the  committee. 
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CONGRESS  FEOM  THE  STATE  OF  WYOMING. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  there  are  three  gentlemen  besides  your- 
self, Mr.  Mondell,  on  the  list  from  Wyoming,  and  one  from  Chicago, 
in  reference  to  the  coal  subject.  Does  each  gentleman  here  wish  to 
be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  two  gentlemen  here  who  are  operators  in  Wy- 
oming would  like  to  be  heard  briefly  in  regard  to  the  coal  tariff,  and 
it  was  my  desire  to  very  briefly  present  the  coal  situation  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  country  to  the  committee  before  these  gentlemen 
were  heard,  if  I  may  have  that  opportunity.  I  will  endeavor  to  be 
very  brief,  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

I  appear  before  the  committee  in  favor  of  the  coal  industry  of  the 
northern  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

I  do  not  desire  to  have  the  committee  understand  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  only  presenting  this  coal  question  to  the  committee 
that  it  is  the  only  tariff  question  in  which  the  people  whom  I  repre- 
sent are  interested,  because  it  is  not,  by  any  means.  We  have  the 
same  interest  in  the  general  schedules  that  all  American  citizens 
have,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  some  special  interests. 

The  State  I  represent  has  about  one-eighth  of  all  the  sheep  in  the 
United  States.  Therefore  we  are  very  much  interested  in  the  wool 
tariffs.  We  are  also  very  much  interested  in  the  hides  schedule  and 
various  other  schedules. 

^  Your  committee  would  have  heard  from  the  operators  of  our  re- 
gion sooner  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  impression  has  been 
general  throughout  our  territory  that  there  was  but  little  danger  of 
a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  bituminous  coal.  Even  now,  when  the 
necessity  of  presenting  to  the  committee  the  facts  with  regard  to 
our  coal  situation  is  apparent,  a  number  of  operators  from  the  North- 
west who  would  be  glad  to  present  the  matter  to  the  committee  are 
unable  to  be  here.  There  are  present  in  the  city,  however,  a  number 
of  our  operators,  whom  I  hope  your  committee  will  be  able  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  be  briefly  heard. 

Mv  purpose  in  appearing  before  your  committee  is  to  give  you  a 
brier  outline  of  the  coal  situation  in  the  northern  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  more  particularly  in  Wyoming.  What  I  have  to  say  will  be 
in  the  form  of  a  general  statement  of  conditions,  the  details  m  regard 
to  which  the  gentlemen  who  will  succeed  me,  and  who^re  operators 
in  the  field,  can  give  you. 

We  appear  here  for  the  purpose  of  calling  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  coal  will  work  a  very  great 
hardship  to  the  growing  coal  industry  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  and 
Utah,  without  bringing  any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

The  coal  fields  of  the  upper  or  northern  Rocky  Mountain  region 
cover  a  very  extensive  area.  In  Wyoming  approximately  30,000 
square  miles,  or  over  6,000,000  acres,  are  underlaid  with  coal.  The 
coal  area  of  Montana  is  still  larger,  while  Utah  has  a  considerable 
area  of  coal  and  there  are  extensive  areas  of  lignite  in  North  Dakota. 

Practically  all  the  coals  of  the  northern  Rocky  Mountain  region 
are  either  lignite  or  subbituminous,  and  they  run  all  the  wav  from 
low-grade  and  inferior  lignites  in  the  Dakotas  to  a  high-grade  lignite, 


or  subbitummous,  m  some  parts  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Utah. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  very  limited  fields  of  bituminous  coals  in 
these  States,  but  such  deposits  are  so  small  that  they  do  not  cut  much 
figure  in  the  general  coal  industry. 

I  will  hand  to  the  stenographer  a  number  of  typical  analyses  of 
Wyoming  fields  which  I  obtained  from  the  Geological  Survey. 

ANALYSES   OF   COAL. 

Coal  from  Monarch,  9  miles  northwest  of  Sheridan,  in  Sheridan  County, 

Per  cent. 

Moisture -22. 63 

Volatile   hydrocarbons 35. 68 

Fixed    carbon 37. 19 

Ash 4. 50 

Sulphur • .  59 

Coal  from  Rock  Springs,  Sweetwater  County. 

Per  cent. 

Moisture 10. 23 

Volatile   hydrocarbons 34. 11 

Fixed  carbon 51. 10 

Ash 4. 56 

Sulphur 1. 15 

Coal  from  Frontier,  Uinta  County. 

Per  cent. 

Moisture 3. 86 

Volatile   hydrocarbons 39. 49 

Fixed   carbon 51. 00 

Ash 3.65 

Sulphur » 1. 07 

Coal  from  Cumberland,  Uinta  County. 

Per  cent. 

Moisture 6. 78 

Volatile   hydrocarbons 39. 79 

Fixed   carbon 47. 43 

Ash 6. 00 

Sulphur .  43 

From  these  analyses  it  will  be  seen  that  these  coals  are  high  in 
moisture,  high  in  volatile  gases,  low  in  fixed  carbons,  and  generally 
low  in  ash. 

Coming  in  direct  competition  with  these  American  coals  are  the 
coals  from  British  Columbia  and  Alberta.  The  Crows  Nest  Pass 
coals  of  British  Columbia  are  coking  coals,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  typical  analysis : 

Per  cent. 

Moisture -    0. 91 

Volatile   hydrocarbons 19. 1 

Fixed  carbon 69. 93 

Ash 9. 83 

Sulphur .  32 

These  coals  are  very  high  grade  and  the  field  contains  many  work- 
able seams. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  coals  are  those? 

Mr.  MoNDELL,.  Those  are  coals  from  British  Columbia  and  Alberta. 
That  is  the  Crows  Nest  coal  of  British  Columbia,  the  analysis  of 
which  I  just  read. 


Mr.  (jtaines.  Inat  is  a  good  grade  of  coal,  evidently  i 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  a  high  grade  of  bituminous  coal,  and  which 

makes  coke  which  they  tell  me  is  as  good  as  any  made  in  the  world, 

except  that  made  in  West  Virginia. 

The  other  Canadian  field  with  which  we  come  in  competition  is 

the  Lethbridge,  in  Alberta,  which  I  understand  is  a  noncoking  coal, 

and  of  which  the  following  is  furnished  me  by  the  Geolojgical  Survey 

as  a  typical  analysis : 

ji  Per  cent 

Moisture 12.08 

Volatile  hydrocarbons 26. 87 

Fixed  carbon 54. 93 

Ash 6.12 

These  Canadian  coals  lie  within  50  to  100  miles  of  the  American 
border,  and  coal  from  these  fields  comes  directly  south  into  American 
territory  over  a  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Eailroad  which  con- 
nects with  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  at  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
and  into  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  northern  Idaho  over  several  lines  oi 
road  that  cross  the  international  boundary.  These  coals,  therefore, 
reach  our  American  markets  in  eastern  Washington,  northern  Idaho, 
and  Montana  with  a  shorter  haul  and  a  lower  freight  rate  than  any 
American  coals,  except  some  inferior  coal  mined  m  northern  Mon- 
tana. 

That  American  coal  of  this  region  can  not  successfully  compete 
with  the  Canadian  product  without  an  adequate  duty  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  of  the  steady  increase  of  Canadian  importations  into  the 
territory  mentioned,  in  the  face  of  the  present  tariff  of  67  cents  a 
long  ton.  Importations  of  duty  paid  coal  into  the  collection  district 
of  Montana  and  Idaho  having  been  as  follows : 

Tons. 

1904 159,488 

1905 174,511 

1906 258,466 

1907 272,532 

1908 410, 1^ 

It  will  be  noted  from  these  figures  that  the  importation  has  almost 
doubled  in  the  past  year  and  has  been  steadily  growing  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  There  are  three  general  features  of  the  situation  to 
which  I  shall  refer  which  clearly  indicate  the  necessity  of  the  main- 
tenance of  a  coal  tariff. 

First.  The  fact  of  a  higher  wage  scale  and  a  higher  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  than  Canada,  f  will  hand  to  the  ste- 
nographer for  insertion  in  the  record  a  statement  prepared  for  me 
yesterday  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  giving  the  comparative  wa^ 
scale  in  Montana  and  Canada.  The  scale  m  Wyoming  is  approxi- 
mately that  of  Montana.  A  comparison  of  these  schedules  shows 
that,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  outside  scale  in  Can- 
ada is  based  on  a  ten-hour  day  while  the  same  scale  in  the  United 
States  is  based  on  an  eight-hour  day,  the  American  scale  is  from 
25  to  40  per  cent  above  the  Canadian  scale. 

For  instance,  taking  a  few  examples  of  outside  wages,  we  find  head 
blacksmiths  in  Wyoming  receive  $3.90  for  eight  hours,  in  Canada 
$3.75  for  ten  hours.  The  difference  in  the  wages  of  blacksmith 
helpers  is  still  greater. 
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in  Canada  $2.62^  for  a  ten-hour  day.    This  is  26  cents  an  houi 
Canada  and  37^  cents  an  hour  in  Montana. 

A  box-car  shoveler  in  Wyoming  arid  Montana  receives  $3  for 
eight-hour  day,  while  in  Canada  the  same  class  of  labor  rece 
$2.62^  for  a  ten-hour  day. 

When  we  come  to  inside  occupations  in  which  day  wages  are  p 
we  find  that  drivers  in  Wyoming  receive  $3.40  and  in  IVfontana  | 
for  an  eight-hour  day,  while  in  Canada  they  receive  $2.75  for  e 
hours'  work.  Eope  riders  receive  $3.40  for  an  eight-hour  da] 
Montana  and  $3.25  in  Wyoming,  as  against  $2.75  in  Canada.  ' 
difference  in  wages  is  maintained  throughout  the  entire  wage  s< 
The  difference  is  even  ^eater  when  we  come  to  examine  the  j 
paid  for  mining.  As  prices  differ  in  various  mines,  governed  bj 
local  conditions,  and  the  manner  of  weighing  and  measuring  va 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  strike  an  average,  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
the  price  paid  for  mining  coal  in  TV^oming  and  Montana  is  at  ' 
25  to  40  per  cent  above  that  paid  in  western  Canadian  mines.  In  s 
instances  the  difference  is  even  greater  where  the  Canadian  is  pai 
the  yard. 

Second.  When  we  come  to  the  matter  of  transportation,  we 
that  the  Canadian  mines  have  an  advantage  over  most  of  the  Ar 
can  mines  in  distance,  and  consequently  in  freight  rates.  Fo] 
stance,  the  freight  rate  from  Lembridge,  Province  of  Albert; 
Spokane,  Wash.,  is  $2.40  a  ton ;  from  Michael,  British  Columbi 
Spokane  is  $2.15,  while  the  rate  from  either  the  Sheridan  or  ! 
Springs  fields  in  Wyoming  is  $4.45  a  ton,  a  difference  of  over 
ton  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  coal,  while  the  tariff  on  the  short  t 
but  little  more  than  60  cents. 

In  the  markets  of  Butte  and  Anaconda  the  lignite  coals  froB 
vicinity  of  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  have  an  advantage  of  about  75  ce 
ton  in  freight  rates  over  the  Crows  Nest  Pass  and  Lethbridge  ] 
grade  bituminous  and  subbituminous  coals,  but  the  only  Wyo 
coals  that  can  compete  at  Butte  and  Anaconda  for  smelter  and  si 
ing  purposes  with  the  Canadian  coals  are  the  coals  from  southwe 
Wyoming  and  Kock  Springs,  which  pay  a  rate  of  $4  a  ton  into 
Butte  and  Anaconda,  25  cents  more  than  the  highest  Canadian 
The  rates  above  given  are  for  lump  and  run-of-mine  coal,  ral 
all  cases  being  somewhat  lower  for  slack  coal. 

The  Lethbridge  coals  reach  Great 'Falls,  Mont.,  on  a  rate  of 
a  ton,  while  the  Wyoming  coals  pay  a  rate  so  much  higher  thai 
in  most  cases  prohibitive^  the  rate  from  the  Sheridan  region 
$2.50  a  ton  to  Helena,  with  a  local  from  that  point  to  Great  '. 
and  from  Kirby,  Wyo.,  $3  a  ton  to  Helena,  with  a  local  to  ' 
FaUs. 

Eates  have  recently  been  put  into  effect  over  the  new  line  c 
Great  Northern  into  Great  Falls  whereby  the  Sheridan  coals 
pay  $4.05  per  ton,  as  against  $2.50  for  Lethbridge  and  $3.4 
Crows  Nest  Pass  coals.  At  these  rates  Wyoming  coals  can  n< 
into  the  Great  Falls  market. 

I  present  these  figures  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  rate  situ 
They  show  clearly  the  considerable  advantage  Canadian  coal  ha 
coal  mined  in  Wyoming.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  coals  : 
in  Montana  that  meet  the  Canadian  coals  on  a  more  satisf  j 


successfully  compete  in.  the  market  with  the  better  grade  of  the 
Canadian  coals  pay  a  freight  rate  but  a  little  lower  than  that  on 
Wyoming  coals. 

Third.  Another  important  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that 
the  Canadian  coals  are  in  the  main,  particularly  the  Crows  Nest  Pass 
coals,  better  for  steaming  and  smelting  purposes  than  much  of  the 
Wyoming  coal.  In  fact,  there  is  so  wide  a  difference  that  much  of  the 
Canadian  coal  would  command  a  price  of  at  least  $1  a  ton  above 
much  of  the  Wyoming  coal  in  open  competition.  For  domestic  use 
the  Wyoming  coal  is,  much  of  it,  quite  as  satisfactory  as  the  Canadian 
coal,  but  even  for  such  purposes  it  meets  with  the  sharp  competition 
from  the  Lethbridge  and  other  Canadian  coals. 

As  clearly  indicating  the  necessity  for  protection  in  this  field  as 
against  Canadian  coal,  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  the  increased 
Canadian  imports  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  I  desire  to 
further  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  importations  clearly 
indicate  that  the  sharpest  foreign  competition  which  American  coak 
meet  is  met  by  the  coals  from  fliis  district. 

Although  I  am  not  entirely  certain  on  that  point,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  with  the  exception  of  the  port  of  Boston  the  importation 
in  this  district  was  the  largest  in  any  collection  district  in  1908. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  these  coals  are  coming 
into  a  sparsely  settled  region,  where  the  market  is  not  large,  you  will 
readily  see  how  menacing  this  importation  is  to  American  industries. 
It  is  not  only  the  present  market  along  the  Canadian  border  that  we 
seek  to  retain,  but  the  vastly  increased  market  which  will  be  found 
in  that  region  with  the  development  of  its  resources  and  consequent 
increase  in  population.  We  have  in  Wyoming  enough  coal  to  supply 
the  present  population  of  the  United  States  something  like  one  thou- 
sand years,  but  we  must  find  our  markets  within  the  limits  of  a  rea- 
sonable freight  haul.  If  we  are  to  lose  the  markets  in  Montana, 
Idaho,  and  Washington,  and  the  market  which  we  ought  to  obtain 
in  Xorth  Dakota,  it  means  that  in  increasing  production  we  must 
turn  to  the  southern  market  and  compete  with  the  coal  produced  in 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Kansas,  and  Colorado,  and  if  we  lose  these 
northern  markets  to  any  extent  I  fail  to  see  how  it  would  be  possible 
to  maintain  our  present  wage  scale. 

We  are  not  without  an  object  lesson  as  to  the  effect  of  a  lower  coal 
tariff,  for  when  the  coal  rate  wa^  reduced  from  $1  under  the  McKinley 
bill  to  42  cents  a  ton  under  the  Wilson  bill  we  lost  all  our  market  in 
Montana  and  Washington  and  on.  the  Pacific  coast,  and,  curiously 
enough,  no  consumer  obtained  coal  any  cheaper  under  these  conditions. 

From  15  cents  to  25  cents  a  ton  is  a  fair  profit  on  a  large  coal  out- 
put. Coal  is  often  sold  so  close  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the 
price  even  10  or  15  cents  and  leave  any  profit.  With  the  reduction 
to  42  cents  a  ton  under  the  Wilson  bill  the  Canadian  importers  did 
not  give  the  American  consumers  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff.  They  simply  reduced  the  price  10  or  15  cents  a  ton  and  drove 
our  mines  out  of  the  market.  Of  course  this  gave  the  large  consumers 
the  benefit  of  the  10  or  15  cents  reduction  on  each  ton,  but  the  ordi- 
nary consumer  of  coal  found  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
price,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  duty  was  again  raised  under 
the  Dingley  bill  to  67  cents  a  long  ton,  the  Canadian  operators  were 
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ators  had  received  prior  to  their  losing  the  market. 

Having  crowded  the  American  operators  out  of  the  market,  the 
Canadian  operators  gradually  raised  their  price,  and  as  it  takes  a 
considerable  length  of  time  to  readjust  business  and  to  secure  busi- 
ness once  lost,  we  retrieved  none  of  this  lost  business  until  after  the 
passage  of  the  Dingley  bill.  Of  course  at  that  time  the  Montana 
and  Washington  market  was  a  much  more  limited  one  than  it  is  now, 
and  our  output  was  much  smaller.  I  shall  file  with  the  stenographer, 
to  be  printed  with  my  hearing,  a  statement  showing  the  coal  produc- 
tion in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  shows  that 
Wyoming  produced  in  1907,  6,252,990  tons — it  being  the  fourth  State 
in  point  of  production  west  of  the  Mississippi — Colorado,  Iowa,  and 
Kansas  havmg  a  larger  production. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  I  would  respectfully  submit  that  I  believe 
we  are  justified  in  our  belief  that  any  reduction  in  the  coal  tariff 
would  be  exceedingly  disastrous  to  the  coal  industry  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  and  I  may  add  of  the  State  of  Washington  as  well. 
While  I  speak  particularly  for  Wyoming,  the  Montana  interests 
are,  it  would  seem  to  me,  equally  in  danger,  and  the  coal  industry  of 
adjacent  States  would  be  injured  by  the  readjustment  of  markets  if 
we  lose  the  northern  markets.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  situation  de- 
mands an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in  the  tariff.  I  would  sug- 
gest an  increase  to  75  cents  a  short  ton.  I  believe  that  increase  would 
not  more  than  measure  the  difference  in  wages,  and  so  far  as  alarge 
portion  of  the  field  is  concerned,  it  would  nowhere  near  measure 
the  difference  in  freight  rates. 

We  have  a  growing  industry  which  should  be  protected.  No  Amer- 
ican will  pay  more  tor  his  coal  by  reason  of  such  protection,  but  the 
market  will  be  preserved  for  American  producers  and  the  American 
wage  scale  can  be  maintained. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  that  it  is  of  only  recent  years  that  a 
market  has  been  found  and  made  for  lignite  coal.  Ten  years  ago 
practically  none  of  the  railroads  wolild  use  it,  and  its  domestic  con- 
sumption was  small.  By  constant,  laborious,  and  expensive  experi- 
ment, and  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  money,  we  have  oeen 
able  to  build  up  a  market  for  our  lignite  coal.  It  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected against  higher-grade  coals  mined  by  lower-paid  labor  in 
Canada. 

The  Chairman.  How  near  to  the  Canadian  border  are  your  mines 
in  Wyoming? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  State  of  Montana  is  about  400  miles  in  width, 
and  the  Wyoming  mines,  some  of  them,  are  within  50  miles  of  our 
northern  border. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  any  coal  in  Canada  ? 
Mr.   MoNDELL.  No;  there  is  no  point  in  Canada  west  of  Lake 
Superior  where  a  market  for  a  ton  of  American  coal  could  be  found. 
The  Chairman.  There  is  no  thickly  settled  country  there? 
Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  are  only  three  lines  of  railroad  crossing  the 
international   boundary.     One   comes   down   to   Great   Falls   irom 
Lethhridge.    It  would  be  impossible  to  ship  any  American  coal  over 
the  line,  Decause  we  would  ship  it  right  into  a  coal  rtigion.     There 
are  two  lines  of  road  coming  down  ovt^r  the  internutioiml  boundary 
to  Spokane.    There  is  no  coal  mine  within  250  miles  of  Spokane,  and 


350  miles  from  Spokane.    We  have  a  freight  rate  of  $4  to  get  it  to      [ 
Spokane.    Of  course,  we  could  not  ship  from  there  north  into  a  coal 
region.     In  other  words,  there  is  no  room  for  reciprocity. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Spokane  import  any  Canadian  coal  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  out  just  how  much  of 
the  coal  which  paid  the  duty  in  the  collection  district  of  Great  Falls 
was  used  in  Spokane,  but,  as  I  have  stated,  upward  of  400,000  tons 
paid  the  duty  m  the  Great  Falls  district.  , 

The  Chairman.  We  had  free  coal  for  a  year  in  1893.  I 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  At  that  time  there  was  but  one  line  of  road  crossing      I 
the  international  boundary,  that  being  the  line  into  Great  Falls,  of      f 
which  I  have  spoken.    The  railroad  management  very  kindly  raised 
the  rate  during  that  year  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff.  I 

The  Chairman.  They  found  it  was  to  their  interest  to  do  so,  no       | 
doubt,  or  they  would  not  have  done  so. 

Mr.  MoNDEUi.  I  assume  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  near  is  the  nearest  Canadian  coal  field  to  your 
Wyoming  fields? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  Crows  Nest  Pass  and  the  Lethbridge  Pass  are 
from  60  to  150  miles  from  the  Canadian  border.  So  a  haul  of  50  to 
150  miles  will  bring  that  coal  to  the  international  boundary. 

Our  fields,  of  course,  are  all  south  of  the  Montana  boundary.  Some 
of  them — the  Kock  Springs  and  Diamond  and  Kemmerer  fiields — are 
250  miles  south  of  the  Canadian  border,  but  those  that  lie  nearest  to 
the  common  markets  in  Washington  and  Idaho  and  Montana  are  all 
the  way  from  250  to  400  miles  from  those  markets,  while  the  Cana- 
dian coals  are  from  200  to  350  miles  from  the  same  markets.  In  other 
words,  they  are  nearer  those  large  American  markets  than  we  are. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  far  are  the  American  markets  from  Great 
Falls? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  don't  know  the  exact  distance  from  Great  Falls  to 
the  international  boundary.  It  is  397  miles  from  Great  Falls  to  Leth- 
bridge.   But  there  are  coals  nearer. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  far  are  the  nearest  Canadian  coal  mines  from 
Great  Falls?     What  is  the  distance? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  About  275  miles. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  far  are  your  mines  from  Great  Falls? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  they  have  been  about  upward  of  400  miles. 
They  are,  I"  should  say — do  you  know  the  distance  from  Sheridan  to 
Great  Falls  by  the  new  route  ? 

Mr.  Carney.  About  400  miles. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  About  400  miles. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Colorado  coals  do  not  compete  with  Wyoming  coals 
in  that  territory,  do  they,  in  Washington,  Montana,  and  Idaho  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  They  do  not  compete  except  in  the  southern  part  of 
Wyoming,  in  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  and  in  the  Dakotas.  They 
compete  sharply  in  all  those  States. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  stated  the  locations  of  the  various  coal 
fields  in  your  operation?  • 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  have  simply  referred  to  this  as  I  have  referred  to 
my  notes.     I  have  not  filed  any  map  indicating  their  location. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  you  would  file 
such  a  map,  showing  where  the  different  coal  fields  are. 
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ington  and  northwestern  Oregon,  west  of  the  Cascades? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Washington,  west  of  the  Cascades,  is  supplie 
Roswell  and  other  mines  in  that  State.  We  only  reach  the 
ington  market  east  of  the  Cascades. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understand,  and  the  home  supply  west  of  t] 
cades  is  from  mines  west  of  the  Cascades. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  The  home  supply  west  of  the  Cascades  is  fro: 
mines. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  they  produce  enough  to  supply  that  ho 
mand  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  My  recollection  is  that  last  year  the  imports 
all  Puget  Sound  pomts  was  only  50,000,  as  against  400,000  of 
tations  into  the  Great  Falls  district. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  the  distance  of  Washington  coa 
Seattle  and  Tacoma ;  are  they  near  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  within — ^yes ;  some  of  the  mines  are  wi 
miles. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Some  of  the  mines  are  within  15  or  20  miles. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Some  small  mines  are  within  15  or  20  ri 
believe. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Some  of  the  large  mines. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Roswell  is,  I  don't  know  how  far,  probably 
250  miles. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  are  some  within  15  or  20  miles. 

Mr.  Eandell.  You  want  the  tariff  to  remain  at  67,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  We  believe  the  tariff  ought  to  be,  in  order 
difference  in  wages,  about  75  cents  a  long  ton,  which  woul; 
about  70  cents  a  short  ton. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  seems  under  the  situation  up  there,  if  yi: 
no  tariff  the  railroads,  by  putting  up  the  price  of  transportat 
supply  you  with  the  same  protection.    They  did  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  At  a  time  when  we  had  simply  rebated  i 
tariff  for  one  year  and  when  there  was  only  one  line  of  v 
across  the  international  boundary. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  shows  the  i)ower  of  the  transportation  coi  i 
and  the  cost  of  transportation  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Mondell.  -We  prefer  to  be  protected  by  law  rather  i 
the  railroad  company. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  your  hope  of  help  there  is  in  the  tarif 
not  the  same  power  that  supplies  the  place  of  the  tariff  by 
up  a  freight  rate  do  away  with  the  protection  that  the  tariff 
by  putting  down  the  freight  rate  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  I  think  that  is  true,  to  this  extent:  Thai 
American  railway  was  to  reduce  its  rate  from  Great  Falls  to  !  i 
to  a  point  much  below  the  rate  which  other  railroads  mak( 
American  territory  to  the  south,  I  think  the  Interstate  Cci 
Commission  would  take  cognizance  of  that  condition  and  a 
relief.    I  think  we  are  fortunate  in  having  the  power  to  inqi 
and  regulate  those  rates  in  the  hands  of  the  commission.    T  i 
I  think  we  should  have  the  benefit,  and  with  the  railroad  rat< 
effect,  I  do  not  believe  the  railroads  of  that  district  would 
to  deny  us  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  by  reducing  the  rate  to  C 
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be  the  fair  price  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Eandell.  But  in  order  to  get  that  means  of  hoped-for  relief, 
the  people  in  New  England  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  all  through  the  United  States,  would  be  subject 
to  buying  coal  with  a  tariff  of  67  or  74  cents  on  the  ton,  and  that 
would  be  a  tremendous  expense  to  the  United  States,  and  it  would 
increase  the  expense  of  living  very  much  in  New  England,  and  the 
expense  of  manufacturing  plants,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Have  you 
worked  out  what  the  difference  would  make  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Judging  from  the  experience  that  the  people  of 
Montana  and  eastern  Washington  had  with  the  coal  at  $42  a  ton,  I 
would  say  that  in  the  long  run  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  was 
quite  as  high  with  the  lower  tariff,  and  would  be  without  any  tariff  at 
all,  as  the  price  he  pays  now.  The  Canadian  miner  having  the  advan- 
tage of  the  situation,  having  that  advantage,  could  lower  to  a  point 
that  would  drive  us  out,  and  still  have  a  profit.  The  minute  we  were 
driven  out  of  the  market,  then  the  rate  would  gradually  advance,  as 
it  did  under  the  Wilson  bill,  to  a  point  as  high  as  it  was  originally, 
and  in  any  event  the  reduction  that  drove  us  from  the  northern  mar- 
ket was  only  a  reduction  of  about  15  cents  a  ton,  because  we  were  sup- 
plying that  market  on  a  very  close  margin  at  any  rate,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  15  cents  succeeded  in  driving  us  out. 

Mr.  Eandell.  But  what  you  say  applies  to  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  effect  would  be  on  the  whole  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  I  assume  that  this  committee,  in  discussing 
this  situation,  must  consider  the  whole  country.  Of  course  it  is  mj 
duty  to  present  the  situation  as  it  relates  to  my  constituents,  which  I 
have  attempted  to  do ;  but,  sir,  from  what  I  know  of  the  general  coal 
situation,  and  I  have  studied  it  somewhat,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  present  duty  is  not  a  burden  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  tariff  of  67  cents  a  long  ton  on  bituminous  coal  is 
not  very  high  protection  to  the  coal  of  the  East.  I  know  that  the 
average  profit  on  a  ton  of  coal  in  the  bituminous  mines  of  the  East 
does  not  amount,  one  year  after  another,  to  20  cents  a  ton.  In  other 
words,  that  the  producer  of  coal  sells  it  on  a  close  margin.  I  have 
understood  that  at  a  distance  from  the  mines  the  Qonsumers  of  coal 
pay  a  pretty  stiff  price,  but  that  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  any 
enhanced  price  by  reason  of  the  tariff,  to  the  producer  of  coal.  AVliat 
is  the  average  profit  per  ton  of  coal  to  a  coal  operator  in  your  section? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  At  one  time  I  managed  a 
coal  mine  in  our  State.  That  was  a  good  many  years  ago.  I  severed 
my  connection  with  that  operation  when  I  become  a  politician,  in 
1894,  or  a  little  before  I  was  elected  to  Congress.  For  five  years  prior 
to  that  time  our  average  profit  on  an  output  of  about  1,500  tons  a  day 
was  about  11  cents. 

Mr.  Gaines.  A  ton? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Yes,  sir ;  for  the  five  years.  There  are  times  when, 
with  a  suddenly  increased  demand,  without  the  opportunity  to  meet 
it  by  opening  new  mines,  the  price  will  be  temporarily  enhanced  to 
the  operator  and  he  will  get  a  very  good  margin  for  the  time;  but 
as  the  years  come  and  go,  I  should  say  that  25  cents  a  ton  was  much 
above  the  average  profit  in  our  country,  and  that  it  was  probably 


nearer  15  cents ;  and  I  know  in  some  cases  it  has  been  lower  ths  i 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.    I  do  not  pretend  to  have  inside 
mation  on  the  subject,  except  as  I  have  talked  with  the  mana ; 
mines  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  any  iron  mines  in  that  territory  ' 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  some  iron  deposits  no\^ 
worked  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  larger  deposits  that  may  be- 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  class  ore  is  it? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  a  rather  good  Bessemer  ore,  carrying 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  say  that  would  be  very  good  ore. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  possibly  does  not  run  that  much.  I  am  n  : 
familiar  with  the  business,  as  the  gentleman  is,  but  possibly  tl  i 
age  is  not  as  high  as  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  red  hematite  ore? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  is  a  red  ore. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  veins  or  pockets? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  the  mines  at  Sunrise  seem  to  be  in  i 
large  pocket  or  series  of  pockets. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  said,  I  believe,  that  this  coal  you  1 
that  country  is  not  fit  for  coking  purposes,  but  is  purely  d  i 
coal? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  We  have  very  little  coking  coal  in  Wyoming 

Mr.  Underwood.  One  of  the  main  reasons  that  you  can  n 
pete  with  the  Canadian  coal  is  that  the  Canadian  coal  is  a  ver  ; 
superior  coal,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  That  is  one  of  the  factors;  that  is  only  one 
factors.     The  gentleman  understands  that  of  two  coals  one    i 
superior  for  a  certain  purpose  and  the  other  command  as  high  \ 
by  reason  of  its  superiority  for  another  purpose. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  For  instance,  we  have  some  very  fine  domest 
in  our  State,  coal  that  is  low  in  ash,  that  ignites  readily  an« 
with  very  little  smoke. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  this  superiority  of  the  Canadian  cc  i 
your  coal  is  a  superiority  by  nature  and  not  due  to  artificial 
tions,  and  it  is  a  superiority  that  never  can  be  overcome,  is  it  r  : 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  We  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  overcome  tl  ■. 
riority  of  the  Canadian  bituminous  coals  over  our  coals  for  i 
purposes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  the  tariff,  if  it  is  put  on  there  :  ; 
purpose  of  protecting  it  against  that  superiority,  must  rema 
forever,  logically? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  used  the  argument  of  the  superiority  of  th 
dian  coals  for  certain  purposes,  not  as  one  of  the  controUin  ; 
ments  for  the  tariff,  but  one  of  the  things  to  be  considered  \  I 
addition  to  that,  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  t 
nearer  many  marKets  than  our  mines  are,  and  the  still  more 
tant  fact  that  we  are  paying  a  Very  much  higher  wage  than  th 
dian  mines  are  paying. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that,  but  what  I  mean  is  tl  i 
development  of  this  country,  the  development  of  your  coalin  ! 
ests  and  railroads,  and  so  forth,  could  never  overcome  the  i 
superiority  of  the  Canadian  coals  for  certain  purposes? 


Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  will  be  some  Canadian  coals  sold  in  that 
northern  region  without  regard  to  the  tariff.  That  is  assuming  that 
the  tariff  in  any  event  would  be  a  reasonable  one.  There  will  still  be 
some  Canadian  coal  sold,  because  it  would  meet  a  certain  market ;  but 
if  the  Canadian  coal  came  in  without  any  tariff  at  all,  it  would  take 
all  of  the  market,  because  they  not  only  have  a  coal  that  is  superior 
to  ours  for  smelter  and  steaming  purposes,  but  they  also  have  bitu- 
minous coals  that  are  quite  as  good  as  ours  for  domestic  purposes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this :  In  the  development 
of  your  mining  industries,  as  your  own  coal  is  not  a  coking  coal,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  development  of  iron  and  steel  industries 
in  your  State  to  have  the  Canadian  coal  ? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Oh,  no.  Can  you  not  get  those  from  Colorado,  the 
coking  coals? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  It  would  be  impossible  to  ever  import  any  Canadian 
coal  or  coke  to  Wyoming,  to  the  iron  deposits,  because  of  the  very 
great  distance.  The  iron  deposits  of  our  State  are  all  in  the  central 
and  southern  portion  of  the  State,  and  they  lie  all  the  way  from  500 
to  800  miles  irom  the  nearest  Canadian  coals.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  coking  coal  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  about  the  same  distance  away,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  know  that  there  is  a  great  deposit  of  very  good 
ore  in  our  fields  in  that  vicinity,  very  good  ore. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  There  is  some  coking  coal  in  that  vicinity,  as  the 
gentleman  perhaps  knows.  . 

Mr.  Eandell.  How  much  coal  does  it  take  to  make  a  ton  of  coke?        \ 

Mr.  Underwood.  Practically  speaking,  from  one  and  a  quarter  to       i 
one  and  a  fifth  tons. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  And  in  some  cases  up  to  2  tons.  When  I  was 
connected  with  the  business  I  know  it  used  to  take  2  tons  to  make 
a  ton  of  coke,  but  our  coal  was  not  very  low  in  fixed  carbon,  and 
therefore  it  took  more  to  make  a  ton  of  coke. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  recognize  that  you  have  freight  rates  against  | 
you ;  that  makes  it  difficult  for  you  to  compete ;  but  for  the  general 
development  of  your  iron  interests  and  railroad  interests,  vrould  it 
not  be  of  more  benefit  to  your  people  to  have  a  cheap  first-rate  coal 
than  it  would  to  exclude  it  ?  Taking  it  in  the  long  run,  would  it  liot 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  people  of  your  State? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Oh,  no;  just  south.  Colorado  and  Wyoming  join 
each  other. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  No ;  a  distance  of  from  250  to  350  miles.  And  our 
iron  ore  is  now  being  smelted  at  Pueblo,  in  Colorado,  with  Colorado 
coke,  and  I  assume  that  the  future  development  of  our  iron  industry 
will  be  with  the  use  of  Colorado  and  Utah  coal.  Utah  has  a  con- 
siderable area  of  good  coking  coal. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  are  large  deposits  of  iron  ore  also  in  Mon- 
tana, and  not  very  remote  from  Great  Falls,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  iron  deposits  of  Montana. 
I  am  not  informed  in  regard  to  them.  However,  the  importation  of 
bituminous  coal  would  not  of  itself  necessarily  affect  the  development 
of  those  deposits.    That,  of  course,  would  be  a  question  of  coke. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  true,  but  either  coke  or  coal  must  come  in^ 
to  develop  those  Montana  deposits,  from  the  Canadian  border. 


^ 


are  used  successfully  for  all  of  the  metal  smelting  that  is 
Montana. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understood  that;  but  they  can  not  ma 
out  of  that. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  No ;  they  can  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  to  make  iron  or  steel  you  have  to  hai 

Mr.  MoNDEUL.  Under  present  conditions,  unless  we  shall 
electric  processes,  which  we  are  likely  to  develop;  in  whic 
there  ai^e  millions  of  acres  of  low-grade  lienites  in  the  im 
vicinity  of  those  Wyoming  and  Montana  deposits  which  c 
used  to  great  advantage  in  generating  electricity ;  and  the  ge 
is  aware  that  in  an  experimental  way,  at  least,  steel  has  b( 
duced — and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Geological  Survey  say  li 
produced,  they  bSieve,  on  a  commercial  basis,  a  basis  of  con 
economy — with  the  use  of  electricity. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  think  not.  In  the  first  place,  I  desire  t 
emphasize  the  fact  that  my  argument  for  the  tariff  is  not  I 
any  considerable  extent  on  the  comparative  qualities  of  tli 
That  is  simply  one  factor.  If  our  coal  were  as  good  as  the  I) 
coal  in  every  respect  as  a  steamer  and  for  smelting  purposi 
then  we  could  not  compete  with  the  Montana  mines,  owing 
proximity  to  the  market,  and  to  their  lower,  wage  rate,  par : 
to  the  latter.  So  we  need  protection  against  the  lower  wage  i 
against  the  advantage  in  transportation  which  the  Canadii 
have;  but  if  we  simply  took  into  consideration  the  conditio i 
wage  scale  alone,  that  m  itself  is  enough  to  warrant  the  pres; 
on  coal. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  said  Montana  coal  and  I  think  yo 
British  Columbia  coal.     You  did  mean  British  Columbia  <: 
you'  not,  instead  of  Montana  coal  ?  . 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  I  said  in  speaking  of  the  comparative  qui. 

Mr.  FoRDN^Y.  You  said  Montana  and  I  think  you  meani 
Columbia. 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  My  comparisons  are  all  of  Montana  and  T' 
coals  with  Canadian  coal. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  does  the  Colorado  coal  compare  with  t 
dian  coal? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Colorado  has  some  coal  as  good  as  the  be- 
Crows  Nest  Pass  regions.  Colorado  has  all  grades  of  coal,  : 
very  low-grade  lignite  to  a  very  excellent  grade  of  semiai 
coal. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  can  get  your  supply  of  that  class  of  c: 
Colorado,  then? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Yes;  we  can. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Better  than  you  could  from  Canada? 

Mr.  MoNDELL.  Well,  with  a  haul  of  less  than  half  the  dis  I 
far  as  we  are  concerned  in  Wyoming. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  J.  CAENEY,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
Mr.  Carney.  I  do  not  think  I  can  add  to  what  Mr.  Mo  i 
said,  except  that  we  are  now  suffering  from  this  Canadian  < 


a  week. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Where  is  your  mine  ? 

Mr.  Carney.  At  Sheridan,  Wyo. — near  Sheridan,  Wyo.  During 
the  summer  we  only  ran  three  or  four  days.  Our  trade  has  fallen 
off  in  Washington,  where  we  shipped  last  year  large  quantities  of  our 
coal ;  it  has  fallen  off  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  Canadian  coal  is  better? 

Mr.  Carney.  Because  this  Canadian  coal  is  coming  in  there 

The  Chairman.  Because  it  is  a  better  coal;  is  that  the  reason? 

Mr.  Carney.  That  is  the  reason,  and  the  less  freight,  of  course,  in 
competition  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  do  you  mine  in  Wyoming,  alto- 
gether ? 

Mr.  Carney.  Last  year  the  output,  I  believe^  was  six  or  seven 
million  tons. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  was  imported  into  Wyoming  from 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Carney.  As  I  heard  Mr.  Mondell  say,  something  like  410,000 
tons  into  Montana  and  Washington. . 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  been  wanting  some 
information  on  lumber  trusts.  Mr.  Carney  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
lumber  men  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  try  to  open  up  the  lumber  question  again. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  is  one  of  the  largest  lumber  men  in  the  country, 
and  I  thought  that  probably  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
would  like  to  ask  him  some  questions  in  regard  to  the  lumber  trust. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  go  into  that.  We  will 
excuse  the  witness  now,  and  then  if  Mr.  Fordney  wants  to  recall  him 
to  ask  him  anything  about  lumber,  he  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  have  not  asked  to  hear  him  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Holbrook  and  Mr.  Gridley  have  informed  me 
that  in  view  of  the  considerable  number  of  gentlemen 'who  desire  to 
be  heard  by  the  committee,  they  do  not  care  to  add  anything  to  what 
I  have  stated  in  regard  to  the  coal  interests. 

(Mr.  Mondell  filed  the  following  papers:) 


Goal  production  in  States  and  Territories  west  of  the 

in  short  tons. 

Mississippi  River  in  1907, 

State  or  Territory. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Arkansas ,> 

Tons. 

2,670,438 

« 24, 089 

10,790,236 

67,588 

7,574,322 

7,322,449 

3.997,936 

2,016,857 

2,628,959 
347,760 
3.642,658 
70,981 
1,648,069 
1,947,607 
3.680,532 
6,252,990 

$4,473,69S 

California 

Colorado.          __               __             _ ____    

91,813 
15,079,44» 

Idaho 

31,119 

Iowa- -_ _. 

Kansas _    ___    ___    __      

12,258,012 
11,159,698 

Missouri 

6,540,709 

Montana    _                   _ 

3,907,082 

Nebraska 

(*) 

New  Mexico _ 

North  Dakota  . . 

3,832,128 
560,199 

Oklahoma  (Indian  Territory) 

7,433,914 

Oregon 

_    _     _. 

166,304 

Texas 

2,778,811 

Utah 

Washington.         _  _  _ _                  _               _ 

2,959,769 
7,679,801 

Wyoming _1 '. _. - 

9,732,668 

TotaL 

54,623,471 

88,685,169 

N 


« Includes  Alaska. 


*  Includes  Nebraska  and  Nevada. 


« Included  In  Idaho. 
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Relative  wages  in  coal  mines  in  western  Canada  and  in  Montana  in  1907. 
OUTSIDE  OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupation. 


Blacksmiths- — 

Blacksmiths'  helpers- 
Machinists: 

First  class— 

Second  class 

Machinist 

Machinists'  helpers — u 

Teamsters 

Timber  Iramer 

Box-car  shovelers 

Oar  repairers 

Oar  repairers*  helpers.. 

Carpenter 

Carpenters'  helpers 

Firemen ,__ . 


Fan  firemen 

Oiler  and  wiper 

Wiper 

Breaker  oiler 

Washer  or  tipple  oiler _. 
Oar  oilers: 

Men 

Boys 

Head  dumpers 

Tipple  dumpers: 

Men 

Boys 

Engineer: 

First  class 

Second  class 


PowOT-house  engineers — 

Tail  rope  engineers 

Breaker  engineersL 

Box-car-loader  engineersL- 

Tipple  engineers 

Locomotive  engineers 

Locomotive  engineers'  hypers  or  .Twitchmen., 

Hoisting  engineer _ _ 

Outside  labor,  not  classified _ 

All  other  outside  labor ___ 


Montana,  October, 
1907. 


Wages 
per  day. 


$3.75 
2.75 


4.00 
3.50 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
2.75 
8.76 


Hours 
per  day. 


3.15 


3.85  I 
3.00 


4.00 
3.60 


Canada,  April, 
1907. 


8 

8  !. 


Wages 
per  day. 


$8.6^ 
2.62i 


I.15-3.67J 
2.62) 
2. Oil 
3.15 

2.e2i 

3.15 


8  l_ 


3.67) 
2.62i 
3.67J 
2.62i  I 
3.15 


Hours 
per  day. 


2.62J  I 
2.62i  I 
2.62i  , 


2.25 
1.50 


2.62i 
1.50 


3.67i 

3.15 

3. 67  J 

3.36 

3.15 

3.15 

8.15 

3.15 

2.75 

2.89 


2.25 


10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
12 
8 
12 


12 
11 
11 

10 
10 


10 
10 


12 
8 
10 
8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
8 


INSIDCB  OCCUPATIONS. 


I>rlvers_ 

I>rlversin  wet  places 

$3.60 

8 

$2.76 
3.00 
2.75 

3~00"' 

8 

8 

Rope  riders 

MainropeL___ _ 

Main  and  tail  men ___ 

3.40 
3.75 

8 

8 

_ 

Parting  men  and  connection  men 

3.25 
2.25 

8 
8 

Boy  couplers  and  partings ^__ 

Couplers: 

Men _    

2.62i 
1.57| 

8 

Boys— 

1 

Buckerboys 

2.35 

8 

Buckers 

2.625 

Motorman __    

3.50 
8.25 

1 

Inside  engineer.       

2^89"' 
2.625 

Locomotive  engineer  or  motorman 

8 

Locomotive  switchmen  or  motormen's  helpers 

8 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  CEAWFOED  LYON,  OF  BALTIMOEE,  MD. 


(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  You  reside  in  Baltimore,  Md.  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Baltimore,  Md. 


ine  LvHAiRMAN.  Ana  you  appear  on  tne  subject  oi  Imoleuni  s 

Mr.  Lyon.  On  the  subject  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  time  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  suppose  twenty  minutes  will  do. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty  minutes? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  said  twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  would  prefer  thirty  minutes.  I  think  I  will  interest 
you  sufficiently  so  that  you  will  give  me  thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  paragraph  you  want  to  talk  about? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Paragraph  337.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  I  appear  before  you  to  point  out  the  apparently  over- 
looked and  obscured  effect  of  the  application  of  paragraph  337, 
Schedule  J,  on  the  subject  of  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  including  cork 
carpet  and  inlaid  linoleum.  As  it  now  exists  in  the  phraseology,  if 
under  12  feet  wide  it  bears  a  specific  duty  of  8  cents  a  square  yard 
and  15  cents  ad  valorem ;  12  feet  and  over,  20  cents  a  square  yard  and 
90  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  inlaid  linoleum,  20  cents  and  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem ;  linoleum  of  more  than  one  color  penetrating  the  surface,  20 
cents  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Likewise,  I  would  point  out  the 
effect  if  made  to  conform  to  the  desires  of  manufacturers  for  whom 
on  the  30th  of  November  Mr.  H.  A.  Potter,  of  Philadelphia,  spoke 
before  you  and  whose  utterances  as  they  appear  in  the  record  of  hear- 
ings of  that  date,  pages  2862  to  2866,  inclusive,  are  easily  shown,  to 
be  contradictions  of  his  own  public  statements  two  weeks  specifically, 
and  for  many  months  generally,  before  his  talk  to  you.  Oilcloth  is  a 
coated  and  painted  cloth  of  cotton  or  of  jute,  which  is  of  low  first 
cost,  in  all  widths,  with  or  without  a  printed  figure,  and  on  a  var- 
nished surface.  The  cotton  cloths  used  are  produced  in  this  country 
in  all  needed  widths,  and  are  cheaper  here  than  abroad,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  millions  of  yards  coated  and  printed  being  so-called 
muslin  or  sheeting  44  to  48  inches  square,  costing  from  4  cents  to  5 
cents  per  square  yard,  as  cotton  fluctuates. 

The  jute  cloths  used  are  plain  woven  fabrics,  known  as  "  burlaps," 
weighing  from  8  ounces  to  10  ounces  per  square  yard,  counting  12 
threads  more  or  less  each  way  per  inch,  in  widths  of  from  60  to  150 
inches,  and  costing  in  the  primary  markets  of  Dundee  and  Calcutta 
from  4  to  5^  cents  per  square  yard,  the  narrowest  being  about  1  cent 
per  square  yard  cheaper  than  the  widest  of  the  same  weight  and  count. 
Current  market  quotations  now  or  heretofore  fix  this  fact.  The  ex- 
isting duty  on  burlaps  over  60  inches  wide  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Thus,  domestic  makers  of  floor  oilcloths  and  linoleum  are  taxed  on 
an  average  of  2  cents  per  square  yard  on  their  jute  foundation  cloth. 
It  can  be  shown  that  this  is  the  extent  of  their  contribution  to  the 
duties  collected  on  raw  materials  they  use,  as  the  remainder  are 
either  duty  free  or  originate  in  this  country,  and  are  cheaper  here  than 
abroad,  foreign  makers  using  them.  Consul  J.  C.  McCunn,  of  Glas- 
gow, states  in  his  report  on  the  subject  that  oilcloth  and  linoleum 
makers  in  Scotland  use  ocher  chiefly  obtained  from  America.  Rosin 
is  obtained  from  the  United  States,  and  linseed  oil  is  procured  from 
Russia,  India,  the  United  States,  and  Argentina. 

It  is  quite  clear  this  committee  in  1897  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  importation  of  several  grades  and  descriptions  of  oilcloth  would 
be  prohibited  by  the  tax  then  and  now  imposed,  and  this  prohibi- 
tion has  applied  to  five  separate  descriptions,  used  throughout  the 


wux-iuj  aiiu  HI  tiiib  country  more  inaii  in  any  oiner,  ana  oi  wnic 
the  census  of  1905,  there  was  produced  in  this  country  nearly  75 
000  square  yards,  valued  at  more  than  $9,000,000.  I  have  hei 
tysro  extremes  [exhibiting  samples].  The  cloth  in  my  left  ha 
the  production  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Potter,  Sons  &  Co.,  of  Philade" 
It  weighs  two-thirds  of  a  pound  per  square  yard.  Its  value  i{ 
9  cents  per  square  yard.  The  duty  provided  for  it  is  8  cent 
square  yard  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Consequently  it  has 
prohibited,  so  far  as  importation  of  it  is  concerned,  and  the  pr 
which  they  sell  it  is  quite  discretionary  with  themselves,  and 
like  themselves  engaged  in  making  it.  In  the  other  hand  I 
a  piece  produced  by  the  Nairn  Linoleum  Company,  of  whicl 
George  McNairn  is  the  managing  director.  It  weighs  twenty 
the  weight  of  the  piece  in  my  left  hand,  and  it  sells  for  ten 
the  price  of  the  piece  in  my  left  hand,  and  yet  the  duty  is  d 
cents  per  square  yard  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  you  advocating,  an  ad  valorem  dut;: 
reduction  of  the  duty  or  raising  it? 

Mr.  Lyon.  When  I  have  finished  you  will  find  my  suggestio 
may  be  permitted  to  make  one,  is  to  abolish  the  specific  duty,  tc 
ish  that  penalty  which  has  been  put  upon  certain  widths.     No 
ever  heretofore  provided  that  there  should  be  a  higher  duty  or 
12  feet  wide  than  on  cloth  less  than  12  feet  wide.     There  wa  i 
duced,  according  to  the  census  of  1905,  of  floor  oilcloth  over  21,C 
square  yards,  valued  at  three  and  a  half  million  dollars,  at  an  a  • 
price  per  square  yard  of  16f  cents,  with  a  duty  on  that  under  : ! 
of  65  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  over  12  feet  of  145  per  cent  ad  va 
Of  enameled  oilcloth  11,000,000  square  yards  were  produced 
value  of  $1,500,000,  at  an  average  price  of  13^  cents,  with  an 
lorem  duty  of  75  per  cent.    There  is  no  indication  in  the  pr 
change  in  paragraph  337,  as  printed,  that  your  committee  int 
alter  this  condition  by  removing  the  specific  tax  and  the  moi 
penalty  imposed  on  widths  12  feet  and  over,  although  no  tai 
prior  to  1897  penalized  the  width  of  these  goods.    Demands  of  i  i 
m  this  country  have  grown  by  what  they  have  been  fed  on,  and 
overcome  all  opposition  and  secured  in  1897  the  granting  o 
demands,  including  the  novelty  of  a  penalty  on  widths  12  fc 
over,  they  now  ask  tjiat  the  penalty  be  applied  to  7  feet  an- 
The  effect  of  20  cents  per  square  yard  and  20  per  cent  on  a  fl< 
cloth  lOJ  or  7i  feet  wide,  valued  at  15  cents  per  square  yard, 
ing  7  cents  per  square  yard  for  the  jute  foundation,  exceeds  a 
150  per  cent.     Although  oilcloths  for  floors  are  the  only  kind 
cloths  now  produced  m  this  country  exceeding  7  feet  in  w:  I 
may  be  found  desirable  or  necessary  to  produce  wide  table  < 
and  enameled  cloth  for  special  purposes,  such  as  curtains  or  U 
trees,  to  supply  the  coming  demand  Mr.  Potter  himself  speal 
his  advertisements  in  the  trade  papers,  February,  1908,  as  fol 

Probably  the  most  novel  use  to  which  these  goods  have  ever  been  i    i 
material  for  tent-like  covers  for  frnit  trees,  to  protect  them  from  da    i 
frost.    These  tree  tents  are  used  in  experiments  to  (Jestroy   "  scale, 
covering  the  affected  tree,  germ-destrcying  chemicals  were  burned  be 
the  enamel   (paint)   covering  effectually  confining  the  germicide  gases 

Now,  fancy  the  effect  of  the  tax  which  Mr.  Potter,  speak    i 
manufacturers,  asks  on  widths  of  oilcloth  exceeding  7  feet,    ! 


20  cents  a  square  yard  and  20  per  cent,  with  the  cloth  used  for  tables 
and  for  tree  curtains  or  tents  costing  about  8  cents  per  square 
yard  to  produce,  and  the  productive  capacity  of  the  works  in  this 
country  producing  painted,  printed,  or  varnished  cotton  cloth  equal 
to  and  able  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  world.  On  this  point  I 
refer  you  to  Commercial  America,  of  June,  1908,  published  by  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  as  follows: 

American  factories  are  able  to  produce  all  kinds  of  linoleum  and  oilcloth  to 
compete  in  foreign  markets  with  those  of  British  make. 

In  this  journal,  Commercial  America,  Potter  Sons  &  Co.,  G..  W. 
Blabon  Company,  both  of  Philadeli)hia ;  The  Nairn  Company,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.;  and  the  Standard  Oilcloth  Company  advertise  and 
seek  in  this  way  buyers  in  foreign  countries  for  their  products.  Of 
the  Standard  Oilcloth  Company,  operating  five  works  exclusively 
in  converting  cotton  cloth  into  oilcloth,  located  one  each  in  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Illinois,  and  two  in  Ohio,  Moody's  Manual 
of  Industrial  Shares  states : 

Standard  Oilcloth  Company.  Incorporated  May  2,  1907,  in  New  Jersey,  and 
succeeded  to  the  assets  and  property  of  the  Standard  Table  Oilcloth  Company, 
which  was  formed  in  1901  to  consolidate  the  leading  manufacturers  of  light- 
weight oilcloth  (cotton-back  oilcloth*)  in  the  United  States.  The  company  has  a 
productive  capacity  of  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  light-weight  oilcloth  (cotton- 
back  oilcloth)  consumed  in  the  TJnited  States.  Capital  stock,  $6,000,000;  6  per 
cent  preferred,  $3,000,000 ;  common,  $3,000,000 ;  par  value  of  shares  $100.  Pre- 
ferred stock  is  cumulative. 

Manufacturers'  requirements,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Potter,  call  for  20 
cents  per  square  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  widths  of  7  feet  wide 
and  over,  applicable  to  oilcloths  for  floors,  plain,  stamped,  or  printed, 
including  linoleum,  corticene,  and  all  oilcloth  or  other  fabrics  or  cov- 
erings for  floors  made  in  part  of  oil. 

This  proposition  works  out  a  legislative  profit  for  makers  in  this 
country  of  more  than  250  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  production  of  table 
oilcloth  and  enameled  cloth  7  feet  and  over  in  width,  which, 
though  not  made  now,  may  be,  as  required,  without  difficulty;  and 
oil  opaque  or  semiopaque  window-shade  cloth,  now  produced  8  feet 
wide  by  coating  and  painting  cotton  cloth,  valued  at  about  10  cents 
per  square  yard  in  its  finished  state,  would  be  taxed  220  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  the  artful  provision  covering^ all  oilcloth  or  other 
fabrics  made  in  part  of  oil. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  business  are  you  in  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  a  merchant. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Are  you  an  importer  of  oilcloth  or  linoleum? 

Mr.  Lyon.  And  an  exporter ;  both  ways. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Do  you  manufacture  it? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No,  sir ;  but  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  know  how  it 
was  done,  and  I  appeared  before  the  committee  in  1890,  1894,-  and 
1897 ;  and  on  the  30th  of  last  month  a  hearing  was  given,  in  which 
Mr.  Potter  appeared  for  the  manufacturers  and  Mr.  Smith,  a  lawyer 
of  New  York,  appeared  for  three  or  four  New  York  importers,  but  I 
did  not  have  my  name  on  the  list  and  was  not  called,  so  that  I  sought 
the  first  opportunity  I  could  to  come  before  you  and  state  my  side  of 
the  case. 

Should  this  request  for  a  penalty  on  widths  7  feet  wide  and  over  be 
withdrawn,  the  tax  of  8  cents  .per  square  yard  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  is  still  a  prohibitive  tax  on  floor  oilcloth,  table  oilcloth,  a^" 


jute  converted  into  oilcloth  by  whatever  na 
have  said,  the  census  of  1905  states  about  75 
produced  in  this  country,  valued  at  $9,201, 
12J  cents  per  square  yard.  With  the  larg< 
capacity,  widely  and  well  known  to  have  D( 
tion  of  these  goods  since  1905,  a  far  greats 
produced  in  the  three  years  since,  though 
Indeed  no  statistics  are  needed  beyond  quot 
the  subject.     He  said : 

In  face  of  the  traditional  excellence  of  British 
goods  have  a  steady  and  growing  market  in  Engl 
shipments  including  all  items  of  the  Potter  lin 
goods  particularly  is  interesting,  in  view  of  the  ex 
carriage  makers.  The  success  of  the  Potter  or 
export  trade  and  the  service  that  trade  did  in  keej 
during  the  recent  depression  lends  point  to  Blaine 
famous  saying,  "  In  time  of  prosperity  prepare  fo] 

We  now  come  to  linoleum. 
Mr.  Eandell.  Wliere  was  that  quotation 
Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  simply  repeating  the  p 
Potter  Sons  &  Co.  to  the  trade.     He  says : 

The  success  of  the  Potter  organza  tion  in  buildii 
service  that  trade  did  in  keeping  the  Potter  whi 
depression  lends  point  to  Blaine's  paraphrase  ol 
"  In  time  of  prosperity  prepare  for  depression." 

By  that  I  suppose  he  means  "  In  time  of 

We  now  come  to  linoleum,  including  corl : 

inlaid  linoleum.     This  class  of  floor  coverii 

try  by  the  following  firms  and  corporatioi  i 


Name. 

Location. 

1 
Began. 

Capitf  1 

American  Linoleum  Co. 
BlabonCo 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Newark,  N.J 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Camden,  N.  J 

Chicago,  111 

Lancaster,  Pa 

1 

1875 

1887 

'    1888 

:    1891 

1    1898 

!    1899 

1903 

1908 

J500,CI 
1,000,CI 
1,000,C  1 
1,000,C  1 
600  C  1 

Nairn  Co  

Potter  Co 

Trenton  Co           

Farr  Bailey  Co 

1,000,C  1 

'i,"()o6,"(  1 

Chicago  Linoleum  Co... 
Armstrong  Cork  Co .... . 

The  census  of  1905  returns  in  Table  4  t 

The  Chairman.  Your  twenty  minutes 
more  have  you  got  of  this? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  hope  I  have  interested  yc 
extend  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  proceed. 

Mr.  Lyon.  These  figures  are  as  follow 


Linoleum,  including  cork  carpet 

Inlaid  linoleum 

Total 

The  imports  for  1905  (see  censuB  table  No.  6,  all  kinds  include 
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enormously  increased  their  production,  though  particulars  are  not 
available.  As  an  example  of  what  began  in  1905  and  has  continued 
since,  we  submit  that  the  Nairn  Linoleum  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
increased  their  share  capital  by  resolution  of  October  27,  1905, 
$1,000,000,  and  filed  the  certificate  of  increase  on  December  11,  1906, 
thereby  raising  the  capital  represented  by  grounds,  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, and  so  forth,  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000,  and  this  increase 
has  been  reflected  in  their  production  since  1905.  The  Blabon  Com- 
panjr  have  published  in  the  carpet-trade  papers,  over  their  name, 
durmg  the  past  year  the  following: 

No  development  or  improvement  in  manufacturing  methods  or  machinery  has 
been  overlooked  in  our  great  plant.  From  our  advent  as  producers  of  linoleum 
this  department  of  our  business  has  grown  with  a  rapidity  which  can  only  be 
attributed  to  the  recognition  by  the  trade  of  the  superior  quality  produced  at 
our  mill.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  oxidize  our  own  linseed  oil,  and  have  direct 
control  over  practically  all  the  ingredients  entering  into  the  processes  employed 
in  the  production  of  linoleums,  we  possess  peculiarly  favorable  facilities  for 
accomplishing  results. 

The  ascendancy  of  American  manufacture  is  typified  in  linoleum  as  in  the 
great  majority  of  this  country's  products.  The  ingredients  used  in  Blabon's 
linoleum  are  the  kinds  employed  in  the  highest  standard,  reputable  makes, 
either  foreign  or  domestic.  Our  financial  resources  and  skill  in  purchasing  de- 
partment command  the  utmost  excellence  in  materials  and  best  service  from 
those  who  supply  them.  In  one  feature  we  hold  an  almost  exclusive  position. 
We  crush  the  seed  in  our  own  works  to  produce  the  linseed  oil  used  in  all  our 
goods. 

The  Potter  Company,  over  their  own  name  in  carpet-trade  papers, 
have  published  since  1905  numerous  announcements  of  increased 
production,  a  sort  of  continuous  performance,  of  which  we  submit  the 
following  : 

November,  1907 :  The  Potter  Company  has  fortified  itself  against  all  emer- 
gencies by  increasing  its  manufacturing  facilities  fully  one-third.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  is  apparent  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  enormous 
output  of  the  Potter  mill. 

February,  1908 :  It  was  not  until  the  year  1892  that  a  successful  high-speed 
printing  machine  for  the  printing  of  oilcloths  and  linoleums  was  built,  and 
this  was  installed  at  the  Potter  plant.  Since  that  time  the  Potter  Company 
has  built  another  machine  of  the  same  type,  and  these  two  are  to-day  the  only 
high-speed  machines  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  This  machine  has  a  range  of 
from  3  to  9  colors,  working  on  an  area  of  about  120  square  yards  at  one  time. 
In  the  old-fashioned  way  of  hand  printing  two  men  working  together  can  print 
about  150  square  yards  a  day.  In  the  Potter  plant  each  machine  produces 
approximately  8,000  square  yards  daily,  doing  the  work  of  over  100  men. 

August,  1908:  An  interesting  side  light  on  the  linoleum  industry  has  been 
brought  out  by  some  figures  published  by  the  United  States  Census  Oflfice  con- 
cerning the  production  of  linseed  oil.  Something  like  $30,000,000  worth  of 
linseed  oil  is  made  annually  it  appears,  and  out  of  this  the  Potter  Company 
takes  more  than  any  other  single  consumer — more  than  even  the  paint  manufac- 
turers doing  a  national  business. 

September,  1908:  Enamel  goods  of  the  Potter  brands  are  the  subject  of 
numerous  inquiries  from  carriage  and  automobile  makers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  abroad.  A  larger  consignment  than  usual  was  shipped  to 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  bulk  of  Cuban  orders  reflects 
the  settled  condition  of  affairs  in  that  island,  which  for  years  has  been  a  good 
customer  for  Potter  goods.  Mexico,  too,  has  been  represented  by  orders  aggre- 
gating a  large  yardage,  especially  of  floor  oilcloths. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  halfway  through  with  what  you 
are  reading  there? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes;  I  am  nearly  through.  I  will  not  tax  your  patience 
much  longer. 


jLiie  v^iiAiKMAjN.  J.  was  going  I/O  suggest  uiai;  you  priiU;  uie  resi/  oi 
it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Lyon.  There  is  one  point  I  wish  specially  to  bring  to  your 
attention,  a  statement  which  Mr.  Potter  made  in  the  press  two  weeks 
before  he  appeared  here,  a  statement  that  is  practically  contradictory 
of  what  he  said  here. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  impossible  for  the  committee  to  follow  you 
in  your  rapid  reading  of  it,  and  it  will  save  our  time  and  yours  if 
you  will  simply  print  it  in  the  record  and  not  read  it. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  only  two  pages  more. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  go  ahead;  persist  in  it. 

Mr.  Lyon  (reading) : 

October,  1908:  The  demand  for  Potter  goods  in  Mexico,  Panama,  Australia,, 
and  India  this  season  far  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  Potter  corls:  carpets  has  caused  a  slight  congestion.  Ad- 
ditional equipment  is  now  overcoming  it. 

July,  1908:  To-day  the  reserve  stock  is  going  out  by  train  loads,  and  every 
man  and  every  machine  is  worlsed  to  the  limit.  A  third  inlaid  machine  has 
lately  been  installed  in  the  Potter  mills,  increasing  the  capacity  by  one-half. 
Yet  all  three  machines  are  pushed  to  their  capacity  to  supply  Potter  inlaids. 
In  granites,  the  Potter  initiative  has  multiplied  the  output  tenfold  by  putting 
in  a  machine  that  does  in  one  day  what  hand  labor  toolt  two  weeks  to  perform. 
This  successful  application  of  machinery  to  the  making  of  granites  marks  a 
new  departure.  ^ 

November,  1908:  Given  a  product  that  justifies  its  reputation,  American 
gopds  find  a  market  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  face  of  the  traditional  ex- 
cellence of  British  linoleums  and  oilcloths,  Potter  goods  have  a  steady  and 
growing  market  in  England  and  her  dependencies,  the  shipments  including  all 
items  of  the  Potter  line.  The  success  of  the  Potter  organization  in  building  up 
an  export  trade  kept  the  Potter  wheels  turning  rluring  the  recent  depression. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  reasonable  reflection  on  the  admitted  enormous 
increase  of  production  in  this  country  since  1905  of  linoleum,  in- 
cluding cork  carpet,  granite  linoleum,  and  inlaid  linoleum,  by  the  six 
producers  using  the  most  ingenious  labor-saving  devices  should  con- 
vince you  that  no  matter  how  much  the  imports  of  these  goods  have 
increased  since  1905  they  are  in  fact  but  a  fraction  of  the  consump- 
tion which  has  grown,  because  the  people  want  the  goods  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  their  homes,  libraries,  churches,  business  and  other  public 
places.  Mr.  Potter  stated  that  the  specific  duty  is  needed  as  a  com- 
pensation duty  for  higher  cost  of  materials,  and  he  could  not  go  on 
without  it.  I  have  shown  you  this  is  false,  as  the  only  imported  in- 
gredient on  which  a  duty  is  paid  which  is  used  in  the  production  of 
linoleum,  including  cork  carpet  and  inlaid  linoleum,  is  the  8  ounces 
to  10  ounces  of  jute  clcTth  or  burlap,  and  that  this  is  bought  in  the 
primary  markets  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  and  Calcutta,  India,  from  4 
cents  to  5^  cents  per  square  yard,  according  to  texture,  the  widest 
cloth,  150  inches,  being  sold  for  about  1  cent  per  square  yard  more 
than  the  narrowest  used  of  the  same  count  and  weight,  and  the  duty 
will  not  average  more  than  2  cents  per  square  yard  on  this  founda- 
tion cloth,  of  all  weights  and  widths,  consumed. 

I  am  able  to  show  you  that  the  method  of  production  and  material 
used  are  the  same  in  the  lowest  priced  as  in  the  highest  priced  lino- 
leum; that  thickness  governed  by  the  distance  between  compressing 
rollers  fixes  the  quality  and  value.  I  am  prepared  to  submit  to  you 
samples  of  linoleum  weighing  2  pounds  per  square  yard  now  taxed 
specifically  the  same  as  linoleum  weighing  13^  pounds  per  square 
yard.    Hence,  by  weight,  the  cheapest  bears  a  burden  nearly  seven 


tunes  greater  tnan  the  dearest,  used  by  the  rich.  1  will  also  submit, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  that  form  of  linoleum  called  "cork  carpet," 
composed  of  the  same  material  in  all  respects  as  linoleum  that  is  not 
designated  "  cork  carpet,"  differing  from  it  only  in  the  grinding  of 
the  cork  and  proportion  of  binding  oil.  The  weight  per  square  yard 
is  as  low  as  2|  pounds  in  the  cheapest  and  more  than  three  times  that 
weight  in  the  best,  thickest,  and  highest  priced.  Hence  the  low- 
priced,  light-weight  cloth  is  not  imported,  because  the  duty  of  20 
cents  per  square  yard  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  prohibits  it, 
and  the  effect  of  this  duty  bears  with  three  times  the  severity  on  the 
least  weight  and  price  compared  with  the  greatest.  Consul  MicCunn, 
of  Glasgow,  reported,  and  his  letter  is  to  be  found  in  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports,  October,  1908,  as  follows : 

Cork  carpet  is  exactly  the  same  mixture  as  linoleum,  but  the  cork  for  this 
material  is  not  ground  so  finely,  and  consequently  gives  a  more  spongy  effect 
to  the  completed  article. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  you  and  the  committee  to  decide  if  the  in- 
justice of  taxing  cork  carpet  at  a  rate  differing  from  and  higher  than 
the  rate  imposed  on  linoleum  is  to  continue. 

I  now  come  to  granite  linoleum.  This  is  an  article  made  as  cheaply 
as  plain  linoleum,  of  one  color  throughout.  The  prepared  material 
is  variegated,  and  is  thrown  upon  and  fixed  to  the  foundation  cloth 
just  as  though  it  were  of  one  color,  and  its  value  depends  on  its  thick- 
ness and  weight  per  square  yard  just  as  the  value  of  plain  one-color 
linoleum  is  graded,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  justification  for 
taxing  it  at  a  rate  higher  than  that  imposed  on  linoleum  variegated 
in  color  by  i)rinting  on  its  surface. 

In  conclusion,  I  call  your  attention  to  inlaid  linoleum.  This  is  an 
article  entirely  different  in  construction  from  linoleum,  plain,  printed, 
or  granite.  The  materials  used  are  cork  flour,  wood  flour,  clays,  and 
ochers,  otherwise  called  "  pigment,"  variously  colored,  combined  as  a 
cement  by  the  use  of  a  binding  substance.  The  patterns  are  produced 
in  two  ways  and  the  colors  go  through  to  the  foundation  cloth,  which 
is  the  same  8-ounce  to  10-ounce  burlap  spoken  of  already. 

The  Ch-airman.  Having  read  three  more  pages  since  you  said  that 
was  the  last  of  it,  jrou  may  print  the  rest. 

Mr.  Lyon.  This  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  print  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Lyon  some  questions. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  desires  to  ask  a 

question.  .         ..  t     i 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  amount  of  consumption  of  linoleum 
in  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  statistics  available  can  not  be  brought  forward  out-        ij 
side  of  1905.  i; 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  were  they  then? 

Mr.  Lyon.  In  1905?     You  speak  of  linoleum  or  oilcloth? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  for  them  separately,  if  you 
have  it  that  way.  j 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it  separately. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  please  give  it  separately.  I 

Mr   Lyon.  The  production  of  linoleum,  including  cork  carpet,  m         I 
the  census  of  1905  is  14,765,000  square  yards,  valued  at  $4,223,000.  " 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  it  of  oilcloth  ? 
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as  produced  in  the  United  States,  of  28f  cents.     It  is  propos 

that,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  statistics  all  here  which  the  g 
man  is  calling  for. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  percentage  of  linoleum  is  importec 
this  country  in  proportion  to  the  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  only  given  you  linoleum,  including  cork  c 

and  there  is  to  be  added  to  that  inlaid  linoleum.    As  I  under: 

you  want  the  quantity  of  linoleum  produced  in  the  United  Stat( 

the  quantity  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  year  1905 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyon.  You  have  only  put  down  one  item.    Now,  will  yoi 
the  other,  or  do  you  not  want  that  ? 
Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  quantity  of  linoleum,  including  cork  carpet 
duced  in  1905  was  14,765,000  square  yards,  valued  at  $4,223,0 
an  average  value  per  square  yard  of  28f  cents.  The  quantity  of 
linoleum  was  7,126,000,  valued  at  $1,104,000,  and  the  average 
of  that  is  52  cents  per  square  yard.  That  was  the  product  i 
United  States  in  1905,  as  reported  by  the  census. 

The  imports  for  1905,  according  to  table  5,  consisting  of  all 

and  descriptions,  were  3,508,000  square  yards,  valued  at  $1,220,' 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  about  25  per  cent  that  was  imp( 

Mr.  Lyon.  No;  about  20  per  cent.     But  then  there  was  pro 

in  addition  to  that  75,000,000  square  yards  of  oilcloth  of  all 

and  descriptions,  valued  at  $9,000,000,  and  there  were   91,0' 

square  yards  produced  in  the  LTnited  States,  valued  at  $14,000,0' 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  oil  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Oilcloth  and  linoleum  of  every  kind.  My  cont< 
is  that  paragraph  337  should  be  reconstructed  entirely,  so  that  t 
bears  with  some  degree  of  equality  on  all  consumers,  and  that  th 
who  uses  this  high-priced  stuff  and  pays  the  25  per  cent  du 

it 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  If  T  understand  you  right,  now,  on  the  cl 
oilcloth  the  duty  is  practically  prohibitive? 
Mr.  Lyon.  It  is;  not  practically,  but  actually. 
Mr.  Underwood.  While  on  the  high-grade  goods  there  is  a 
erate  tax? 

Mr.  Lyon.  On  the  one  grade  we  have  8  cents  a  square  yar 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  value  is  8  cents,  while  on  the 
the  value  of  which  is  85  cents,  it  is  20  cents  a  square  yard  and  ! 
cent  ad  valorem.  On  this  quality,  the  value  of  which  is  8  cen 
square  yard,  the  specific  duty  is  the  same,  100  per  cent,  and  in 
tion  to  that  there  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  your  contention 
the  duty  is  not  adjusted  according  to  the  ordinary  tenets  in  h 
a  tax? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes;  I  think 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  let  me  ask  my  question  and  then  a 
it?     You  have  got  the  heavy  tax  on  the  cheap  commodity  t 
used  by  the  masses  and  the  low  tax  on  the  high-priced  article  1 
a  luxury?  . 
Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 


be  readjusted  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  indulgence. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  say  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  indul- 
gence, and  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  a  remark 
that  you  made,  that  you  were  approaching  the  revision  of  the  tariff 
with  an  open  mind,  and  that  you  had  formed  and  expressed  no  con- 
viction as  to  what  you  thought  should  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  given  you  nearly  twice  as  much  time  as 
you  asked  for.  You  may  pnnt  anything  else  that  you  have  there  in 
your  paper. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  B.  PIKE,  OF  PIKE,  N.  H. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  At  Pike,  N.  H.  I  wish  to  present  what  I  have  to  say 
very  briefly,  and  I  will  try  to  finish  in  five  minutes.  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  piece  of  corundum  ore,  and  I  will  tell  you  in 
just  a  moment  what  I  am  here  to  ask.  I  am  directly  interested  in  two 
companies  that  manufacture  abrasive  material  for  grinding,  polish- 
ing, sharpening,  and  so  forth,  and  in  behalf  or  in  the  interest  of  some 
twenty  other  manufacturers  of  grinding  wheels,  and  in  the  interest  of 
all  American  manufacturers  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  brass,  stone,  wood, 
and  every  other  material  that  requires  a  tool  for  cutting,  I  wish  to 
ask  this  committee  to  put  corundum  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  what  paragraph  does  corundum  come? 

Mr.  Pike.  Corundum  is  not  listed.  It  is  under  paragraph  419, 
classified  with  emery,  put  there  by  the  appraiser,  as  I  understand,  as 
emery,  by  some  misapprehension  or  confusion. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  it  comes  in  under  paragraph  193. 

The  Chairman.  Metals  not  provided  for? 

Mr.  Pike.  It  is  not  provided  for  in  the  Dingley  tariff. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  it  not  provided  for  under  paragraph  193,  which 
reads : 

Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly  or 
in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
aluminum,  or  other  metal. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  it  comes. 

Mr.  Pike.  Possibly,  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  duty  is  45  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  No,  I  beg  your  pardon;  you  will  find  it  in  paragraph 
419,  classified  with  emery. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  duty  is  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  Twenty  dollars  per  ton.    One  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  come  under  the  emery  paragraph,  I  know. 

Mr.  Pike.  Yes;  it  does  come  under  the  emery  paragraph.  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  present  a  technical  brief,  but  merely  to  outline 
the  points,  and  I  will  submit  to  the  committee  later  such  statement 


as  you  want,    inis  is  ciassinea  as  emery,  not  as  emery  ore,  an 
brought  in  in  the  crushed  form. 

The  Chairman.  Emery  ore  is  free? 

Mr.  Pike.  Yes ;  emery  ore  is  free.  Emery  coming  in  in  thij 
would  come  in  free.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this,  that  n- 
is  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  American  industry  or  proi 
for  any  American  resources  by  affixing  this  duty — by  classifyin 
emery.  It  was  done  under  some  misapprehension.  It  was  a 
tute  for  emery,  in  a  sense. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  corundum  ore  put  on  the  free  li 

Mr.  Pike.  I  want  corundum  ore  put  on  the  free  list. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  manufactured  product? 

Mr.  Pike.  The  manufactured  product  may  remain  free. 
«ume  it  brings  a  duty  now.  I  do  not  care;  that  is  immj 
Simply  in  the  interest  of  grinding  wheel  manufacturers  and 
facturers  of  abrasives^  we  want  the  raw  material  brought  in 
that  is,  the  crushed  corundum.  It  can  not  be  brought  in  in  i 
form.  These  little  crystals  here  have  to  be  separated  at  the 
from  the  rock ;  that  is,  the  corundum  crystal.  In  the  gem  for 
is  the  ruby  or  the  sapphire,  the  hardest  gem  in  the  worl 
emery  comes  in  in  OTeat  masses  and  pieces. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  found  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  I  do  not  say  that,  but  there  is  no  supply  that  is 
able  in  commercial  quantities.  I  have  been  an  owner  for  tei 
of  prospective  corundum  mines  in  North  Carolina.  Corund 
curs  there,  but  in  limited  amounts,  in  pockets.  I  presume  mo: 
a  million  dollars  has  been  spent  in  trying  to  develop  it.  A  ] 
also  found  in  Montana,  but  of  a  low  grade.  Large  amouni 
been  expended  in  trying  to  develop  it.  Some  is  importe( 
India.  But  the  onTj  supply  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  i 
a  large  quantity  suitable  for  the  needs  of  the  manufacturers 
country,  which  is  so  far  known,  is  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  any  other  use  except  that  for  whicl 
is  used  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  No  ;  in  general  it  is  used  only  for  grinding  or  si 
ing  purposes,  but  it  is  superior  to  emery. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  used  also  for  polishing? 

Mr.  Pike.  Yes,  sir;  for  polishing.  No  good  is  accomplis 
I  say,  by  this  duty,  and  it  works  so  much  of  an  extra  hardshi 
makes  an  extra  price. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  emery  produced  here  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  No  ;  no  emery  is  produced  here.  There  are  two  s 
"  deposits  "  of  emery  ore,  but  it  is  brought  from  Asia  Minor  and 
in  the  form  of  ore,  in  large  massive  blocks,  and  brought  in  f 
is  crushed  here.  The  duty  on  emery,  I  presume,  is  for  the  pui 
protecting  the  American  crushing  mills,  and  if  corundum  c 
brought  in,  if  it  occurred  in  such  lorm  that  it  could  be  brougl 
the  ore  form,  the  situation  would  be  satisfactory,  but  it  can 
A  penalty  of  $20  a  ton  is  put  upon  corundum,  the  better  mate 
more  desirable  material,  quite  unintentionallv,  I  apprehend. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  is  it  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  Twenty  dollars  per  ton ;  1  cent  per  pound.  That 
presumably  to  protect  the  American  crushers  of  corundum,  t 
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as  IS  done  in  the  case  of  emery,  but  there  are  no  crushers  of  corundum 
and  can  not  be,  because  the  ore  averages  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  manufacture  these  "  Pike  whetstones,"  and 
so  forth,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  your  finished  product,  how  much  corundum  is 
there?  How  much  corundum  goes  into  the  finished  product;  what  is 
the  percentage? 

Mr.  Pike.  I  will  have  to  make  it  brief,  because  I  am  late,  and  I  am 
talking  hurriedly  for  that  reason,  having  waited  all  day.  There  is 
none  of  it  in  our  whetstones,  except  in  the  corundum  oilstone,  which 
is  made  of  pure  corundum,  and  perhaps  98  per  cent  of  the  consump- 
tion of  corundum  is  in  grinding  wheels,  what  is  known  to  the  trade  or 
the  layman  as  the  "  emery  wheel,"  in  which  the  emery  is  replaced  by 
corundum,  because  it  is  the  better  cutting  material.  In  our  corundum 
wheels  we  use  only  corundum  and  a  bonding  material. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  The  bonding  material,  the  binding  material ;  the  clays. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  costs  you  $20  a  ton.  Now,  what  is  the 
value  of  the  corundum  in  the  grinding  wheel  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  About  80  per  cent — no ;  it  is  over  90  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  wheel. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  labor  cost,  then,  is  not  much  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  I  was  thinking  you  meant  of  the  materials  used  in  the 
wheel.  The  labor  cost  is  an  important  factor ;  probably  20  per  cent. 
I  will  have  to  give  you  an  offhand  estimate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  the  labor  cost  is  20  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  the  wheel.     Then  the  corundum  will  form  80  per  cent  of  the  cost? 

Mr.  Pike.  I  should  say  so,  offhand.  I  would  want  to  modify  that 
later  by  investigation  of  the  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  sell  that  wheel  for? 

Mr.  Pike.  The  prices  vary  from  5  cents  up  into  very  large  amounts, 
according  to  the  size.  The  wheels  run  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to 
4  feet  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Underwood.  From  a  fraction  of  an  inch  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  Yes.  They  are  used  in  the  mouth,  for  your  teeth,  and 
in  the  big  factories  for  grinding  steel. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Take  some  average  wheel  so  that  we  can  get  some 
average  price. 

Mr.  Pike.  That  would  be  rather  impossible.  If  you  ask  me  for 
some  specific  purpose,  it  would  be  easier.  Take  a  wheel  for  grinding 
saws  in  your  southern  country.  The  corundum  wheel  is  the  wheel 
used  for  grinding  saws.  It  cuts  them  and  does  not  draw  the  temper. 
A  wheel  twelve  by  five-eighths  would  bring  $2. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  a  wheel  that  retails  for  $2  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  I  presume  so.    I  am  not  connected  with  the  trade. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  your  cost  price  for  that  wheel? 

Mr.  Pike.  I  should  say  not  far  from  half  that;  a  little  over,  per- 
haps; say  $1.15. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  what  is  the  value  of  the  corundum  in  that 
wheel? 

Mr.  Pike.  Of  course  you  will  allow  me  to  state  there  that  between 
our  cost  and  the  consumers'  price  come  two  profits,  at  least. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand. 


Mr.  Pike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  value  of  the  corundum  in  thai 
which  costs  you  $1.15  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  It  would  be  quite  conjecture  to  give  you  that  o 
but  I  as  quite  'willing  to  prepare  a  detailed  statement  if  th 
mittee  wishes  it.  I  only  wanted  to  present  the  salient  points  a 
go  into  those  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  it  is  material  for  me,  Mr.  Pike.  Tl 
question  of  revenue.  There  is  some  revenue  produced  by  it.  I 
like  to  get  an  estimate  if  I  can,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am 
you  these  questions,  as  to  how  much  the  burden  on  your  busi 
this  present  tax  is,  and  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  bring 
these  questions.  I  want  to  find  out  how  much  a  ton  you  are 
this  stuff  for;  that  is  practically  what  the  question  ampunts 
that  is  the  reason  I  am  asking  you  how  much  corundum  the] 
this  wheel  at  $1.15. 

Mr.  Pike.  Yes ;  I  would  like  to  say  this,  rather  than  try  to 
specific  answer :  That  this  duty  prevents  the  American  manui 
from  using  corundum  to  anything  like  the  extent  he  could  anc 
to  use  it  in  the  interests  of  the  American  manufacturers  as  a 
The  consumption  of  emery  is  large  and  of  corundum  small,  { 
duty  is  to  an  extent  responsible. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  you  are  satisfied  with  your 
about  it.    That  is  your  opinion.    But  we  can  not  come  to  an 
on  that  question  unless  you  give  us  the  facts,  and  unless  you 
the  amount  of  corundum  that  goes  into  one  of  these  wheels  ar 
you  are  selling  it  for  there  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  ascerta: 
burden  is  being  placed  on  you  by  this  taxation. 

Mr.  Pike.  Could  I  perhaps  answer  that  by  stating  that  I 
presume  the  removal  of  this  duty  would  make  10  per  cent  dii 
would  make  a  10  per  cent  lower  price,  or  something  like  that  ? 
that  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Underwood,  No;  it  is  not  the  selling  price  I  am  in 
about,  or  what  the  consumer  would  get  it  for.  You  say  that  t 
makes  this  corundum  cost  you  so  much.  The  duty  is  $20  a  ton 
how  much  do  you  pay  for  the  corundum  itself,  yourself? 

Mr.  Pike.  One  hundred  dollars  a  ton  at  the  mines. 

Mr.  Underwood,  And  then  you  pay  a  duty  of  $20  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  I  think  I  can  perhaps  give  you  a  fact  that  wi 
clearer  your  point,  Emery  comes  in  in  that  form  free  of  dut; 
crushed  here  by  American  mills.  It  comes  in  pure — 95  per  ce: 
perhaps — and  sells  at  from  3  to  3^  cents  per  pound.    Corundi 

5  cents  at  the  mines  and  is  brought  in  here,  and  it  costs,  with  t 

6  to  6^  cents,  or  double  the  cost  of  emery. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  you  have  answered  my  question 
extent.     Your  corundum  costs  you  $100  a  ton  at  the  mines, 
you  get  it  in  here,  besides  the  freight  rate  you  have  got  a  du 
per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Pike.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  duty  amounts  to  one  part  in  six  of  w 
pay  for  it?     * 

Mr.  Pike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  the  duty  in  the  wheel  amounts  to  < 
in  six? 


Mr.  Pike.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  what  is  the  cost  of  that  wheel  at  your  fac- 
tory that  you  sell  for  $1.15?    That  gives  us  the  burden. 

Mr.  Pike.  That  I  could  not  state  without  taking  up  factory  costs 
and  taking  a  specific  wheel,  which  I  have  not  in  mind,  because  that  is 
only  one  perhaps  of  several  thousand  sizes.  The  multiplicity  of  sizes 
of  wheels  is  something  tremendous — enormous. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  average  profit  you  make  on  these 
wheels? 

Mr.  Pike.  The  net  profit? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pike.  I  have  been  four  years  in  the  manufacture  of  corundum 
wheels,  and  I  am  trying  very  hard  to  get  it  onto  that  side  of  the 
ledger.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  am  striving  for,  believing  this 
will  help ;  but  so  far  the  profit  is  not  a  very  considerable  item. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  had  an  idea  that  your  business  must  afford  a 
pretty  good  profit,  because  as  I  understand  for  your  whetstones  you 
mine  your  material  in  Arkansas  and  ship  it  all  the  way  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  grind  it  and  make  it  into  whetstones  and  sell  it. 

Mr.  Pike.  That  business  stands  on  its  own  feet  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  corundum  wheel  business.  My  Cortland  Corundimi 
Wheel  Company  is  in  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Pike  Whetstone 
Company  makes  whetstones,  and  we  dig  the  material  out  of  the  hills 
of  Arkansas  as  my  grandfather  did  many  years  ago,  and  ship  it  to 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  freight  rate  is  15  to  25  per  cent  on  the 
finished  article. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  freight  rate  on  the  rock,  shipping  it  across 
the  continent,  if  it  should  be  successful,  would  niake  a  pretty  good 
profit. 

Mr.  Pike.  That  would  apj)ear  so,  but  that  is  fallacious. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  if  you  would  file  the  figures  that  show 
what  I  have  asked  you  for  it  would  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the 
question  whether  we  ought  to  leave  this  dutv  on  for  the  revenue,  per- 
haps, or  take  it  off  entirely,  so  that  your  industry  might  survive. 

Mr.  Pike.  Taking  it  in  the  broadest  sense,  any  figures  you  indicate 
I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  at  a  later  time ;  but  taking  it  in  the  broader 
sense,  I  am  not  speaking  so  much  for  our  individual  industry,  because 
we  can  protect  ourselves,  but  this  protects  two  monopolies  in  abra- 
sives. ^  Three  abrasives  are  in  the  field  now,  two  of  which  should  be 
replaced  by  the  better  material,  according  to  the  American  methods; 
corundum,  which  is  not  supplied  in  this  country,  and  two  artificial 
abrasives  which  are  monopolies,  being  in  the  hands  of  patentees,  who 
are  able  to.  get  a  vastly  greater  profit  than  we  can  make.  We  are 
contending  against  them  and  producing  a  better  wheel  for  many  pur- 
l>oses — ^not  for  all  purposes.  But  we  can  show  a  decided  reduction 
of  cost  and  improvement  in  the  production  of  every  iron,  steel,  glass, 
and  stone  manufacturer  in  the  country  by  giving  him  the  better  wheel. 
It  is  becoming  more  a  question  of  the  tool  in  every  factory,  and  it  is 
therefore  in  the  interest  of  American  industry  in  the  broadest  sense 
to  procure  corundum  and  use  it;  so  that  I  do  not  make  the  plea  on 
the  ground  purely  of  our  own  profit  or  that  of  the  other  manufac- 
turers of  corundum  and  emery  wheels,  but  because  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  country  to-day;  and  if  the  supply  could  be  obtained  here  in 
this  country  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  us. 


the  revenue  on  the  other,  and  you  ask  us  to  cut  off  a  certain  ai 
of  revenue  that  the  Government  is  obtaining 

Mr.  Pike.  That  is  quite  trifling,  I  assure  you. 

Mr.  Unperwood  (continuing).  And  to  assist  your  industry, 
we  would  like  to  have  these  facts. 

Mr.  Pike.  Yes;  I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  them  to  you, 
would  like  to  state  that  I  am  interested  as  a  consumer  and  as  i 
ducer.  That  might  be  brought  up  later  on,  to  offset  anything  I 
state.  I  tried  to  produce  here  for  ten  years,  and  failing  to  d< 
have  taken  a  temporary  interest  in  Canada,  and  I  appear  hei 
the  consumer,  because  the  difference  in  duty  will  not  make  any  < 
ence  to  the  owner  of  the  mines,  but  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  indicate  perhaps  a  little  more  defi 
the  information  which  you  want  me  to  ^ive  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  information  which  I  asked  for  was,  whi: 
the  profit  on  this  $1.15  wheel  you  said  you  could  give  me.  I  wa 
information  as  to  what  the  amount  of  the  corundum  is,  and  the 

Mr.  Pike.  I  think  I  understand.    Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OP  MK.  W.  P.  WOETH,  OP  COATESVILIE,  Pi. 

(The  witness  affirmed.) 

Mr.  Worth.  We  are  manufacturers  of  plates  and  tubes,  am 
be  within  six  or  eig:ht  months  manufacturing  pig  iron.  We  ji 
course,  separate  entirely  from  the  trust,  and  you  have  had  a 
many  of  the  trust  officers  here — or,  we  will  say  corporation  i 
during  the  last  few  days,  and  I  think  you  will  see  from  your  i 
gations  that  it  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  for  the  independent  | 
to  stay  in  the  business,  and  especially  for  those  of  us  in  the 
who  are  away  from  the  ore  supply,  guite  distant  from  the  co; 
coke  supply,  and  are  not  in  the  position  that  Mr.  Carnegie  sai ; 
were  in  when  he  was  a  manufacturer  situated  at  Pittsburg,  t ; 
could  flap  his  wings  in  both  directions  and  find  trade.  Wti 
flap  to  the  east,  you  know  we  get  out  into  the  ocean.  We  ha\  i 
the  market  north  and  south,  and  for  a  short  distance,  possibly, 
west.  Therefore  I  think  that  we  are  in  this  position  to-day,  tl  i 
want  relief  in  every  direction  we  can  possibly  secure  it  in. 

About  25  per  cent  of  the  charge  of  an  open-hearth  furnace  i: 
up  of  scrap,  which  has  to  be  bought  outside.    When  the  Be  i 
plants  were  in  operation  they  were  producing  scrap  all  the  tin 
the  scrap-iron  market  was  more  nearly  balanced ;  but,  as  Mr.  15  i 
told  you  the  other  day,  the  Bessemer  plants  are  a  thing  of  th : 
and  there  will  not  be  any  of  them  here  in  five  years,  and  tl: : 
rapidly  going  out  now,  and  as  a  result  their  place  is  being  fi  I 
the  open  hearth,  and  instead  of  the  Bessemer,  producing  scr  i 
have  the  open  hearth,  which  is  consuming  more  than  it  makes.    '. 
fore  there  is  a  shortage  of  scrap.     Now,  as  I  understand    i 
tariff  is  to  protect  capital  and  labor  employed  in  manufac 
Nobody  manufactures  scrap  for  sale.    It  is  a  by-product,  you 
or  it  is  the  result  of  wear  and  tear.    Therefore,  why  protect  i1 ' 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this,  which  I  tl 
more   relevant  to  that  question  than   the  question   of   proi  : 


list?  ^        -       -^  ^  ^        ^ 

Mr.  Worth.  Scrap  is  made  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that;  and  all  the  world  consumes  it. 
Where  are  you  going  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Worth,  i  ou  know  in  eastern  countries  there  is  not  much 
steel  made. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  could  not  get  it  out  of  any  European  coun- 
try.   They  consume  their  own  scrap. 

Mr.  Worth.  I  think  we  can  get  some  from  Africa  and  considerable 
from  south  of  us;  but  it  is  not  so  much,  of  course^  that,  except  that 
if  we  could  get  free  scrap  we  expect  to  get  quite  a  considerable 
amount  of  it.  But  what  we  particularly  want  with  the  duty  off 
scrap  is  to  have  it  help  to  regulate  this  market. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  there  is  no  scrap  that  can  be  gotten  to  be  brought 
in  here,  what  good  is  it  going  to  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  There  will  be  a  great  deal  brought  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  not  arguing  for  the  tariff;  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  gentleman  about  his  proposition  as  to  free 
scrap;  but  I  am  interested  in  knowing  where  he  is  going  to  get  it, 
because,  necessarily,  scrap  is  not  like  rails  and  pig  iron  that  you  can 
ship  and  carry  cheaply;  it  is  unwieldy. 

Mr.  Worth.  There  is  lots  of  scrap  brought  from  California  right 
around  the  Horn. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  I  suppose  there  is  some. 

Mr.  Worth.  You  let  us  have  free  scrap  and  we  will  get  some  of 
it  in  here.  Of  course  we  would  like  to  have  it  free,  but  if  we  can 
not  get  it  free  we  would  rather  put  50  cents  on  it  and  make  a  revenue 
proposition  out  of  it.     You  can  not  import  it  to-day. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  the  corporation  has  done  in  this  country 
it  is  to  steady  things.  We  have  been  free  from  those  violent  fluctu- 
ations which  were  experienced  before,  and  which  a  gentleman  would 
have  referred  to  on  the  stand  here  to-day  if  he  had  been  questioned 
a  little  further.  In  1899  we  had  a  regular  skyrocket  market,  you 
know,  and  pig  iron  was  up  to  $22,  $23,  or  $24;  and  since  the  cor- 
poration has  got  hold  of  things  and  a  large  lot  of  mills  have  been 
brought  together  we  have  had  a  steadier  market,  and  there  has  been 
less  money,  probably,  lost  and  made  in  speculation.  I  think  the 
scrap  position  to-day  is  this:  There  is  such  a  scarcity  of  scrap  that 
a  lot  of  speculators  get  hold  of  it,  and  within  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
the  scrap  market  has  advanced  $10.  There  is  no  reason  for  it.  There 
is  no  advance  in  finished  material;  there  is  no  extra  amount  of  or- 
ders in  finished  material;  but  it  is  just  through  speculation.  Now, 
if  we  could  have  free  scrap  you  would  find  that  that  matter  would 
be  nicely  regulated  and  there  would  be  quite  a  lot  of  scrap  brought  in 
when  the  market  was  abnormally  high. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  agree  with  you  if  we  could  get  plenty  of  free 
scrap  it  conserves  our  natural  resources  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce the  finished  product  cheaply ;  there  is  no  question  about  that ;  but 
1  do  not  believe  you  are  going  to  get  much  scrap. 

Mr.  Worth.  I  believe  we  will  get  it  if  we  can  only  get  it  on  the 
free  list. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  argue  that  with  these  other  gentlemen. 


lieved  that  it  was  quite  the  thing  for  the  eastern  people  to  come  here 
and  ask  for  relief  that  I  think  you  can  give  them.  I  think  you  must 
have  seen  as  a  result  of  these  sessions  that  without  ore  and  with  coal 
at  a  great  distance,  we  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  manufacturing. 
Nov^,  we  have  got  a  great  deal  of  capital  invested,  and  thousands  of 
men  employed  m  our  eastern  industries,  and  they  will  be  very  seri- 
ously affected  if  we  do  not  get  the  relief  we  are  asking  for.  I  would 
like  to  see  scrap  put  on  the  free  list,  or  at  least  with  nothing  more  than 
a  50-cent  duty  on  it. 

I  would  like  also  to  see  as  much  of  a  reduction  on  ore  as  the  eastern 
producers  of  ore  can  stand.  I  am  not  here  particularly  advocating 
free  ore,  because  I  am  a  protectionist ;  I  thoroughlv  believe  in  it,  and  I 
want  to  see  the  eastern  ore  producers  protected ;  but  you  know  there 
are  only  about  one  or  two  ore  interests  in  the  East,  and  their  ores  are 
rather  high  in  phosphorus,  and  I  think  it  would  be  to  their  advantage, 
really,  to  admit  some  blending  ore  at  a  pretty  low  duty  so  as  to  bring 
other  ore  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  difference  between  free  ore  and  free 
scrap  ?  Free  scrap  is  more  of  a  competitor  with  ore  in  this  country 
than  free  ore. 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes;  but  a  duty  on  scrap  does  not  protect  anybody. 
It  is  not  manufactured. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that;  but  theoretically  it  is  more  of 
a  competitor  with  ore  in  this  country  than  all  the  free  ore  in  the  world 
you  could  bring  in,  if  you  get  the  scrap.  « 

Mr.  Worth.  No ;  I  beg  to  differ  with  you  there. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Scrap  is  more  easily  and  less  expensively  con- 
verted into  pig  and  into  rails  than  the  ore. 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  am  talking  of  wrought 
scrap  for  milling  purposes.     You  can  use  about  so  much  scrap  in  an 
open-hearth  furnace,  and  you  can  not  use  much  more.    If  you  in- 
crease the  amount  of  scrap,  you  will  not  get  a  satisfactory  result. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Worth.  And  if  you  use  too  little  you  will  not  get  a  successful 
heat. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  scrap  produces  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
ore? 
Mr.  Worth.  It  helps  the  manufacturers. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Worth.  And  if  scrap  was  manufactured,  you  understand  I 
would  not  be  here  to  plead  for  a  lower  duty,  or  a  much  lower  duty,  on 
it;  but  it  is  not  manufactured. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Would  not  a  tariff  on  the  ore  give  an  artificial  value 
to  scrap  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  No  ;  I  think  not.    My  idea  is  to  get  the  tariff  down  a 
little  on  the  ore  and  cut  it  oft'  scrap,  and  let  the  eastern  people  live. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  not  now  making  pig  iron  ? 
Mr.  Worth.  We  have  our  furnaces  very  well  along. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  made  your  arrangements  to  go  into  the 
making  of  pig  iron? 
Mr.  Worth.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  the  present  tariff  bill? 


quite  considerable  fluctuation  in  pig  iron  as  well,  and  we  simply,  for 
the  protection  of  our  other  industry  there,  were  obliged  to  go  into 
pig  iron. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  could  stand  $4  on  scrap  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  see  free  scrap,  but  as  manu- 
facturers of  pig  iron,  putting  money  right  into  as  good  a  plant  as 
can  be  produced  to-day,  we  are  ready  to  see  pig  iron  reduced  50 
cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  pig  iron  now  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  Four  dollars.  If  you  will  take  half  the  duty  off  of 
ore  we  are  willing  for  50  cents  on  pig  iron.  If  you  see  fit  to  adniit 
Ore  free,  we  are  willing  for  a  duty  on  pig  iron. 

The  Chairman.  Three  dollars  instead  of  $4. 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes ;  but  we  would  want  free  ore.' 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  cents  on  scrap? 

Mr.  Worth.  We  think  50  cents  on  scrap  will  be  a  maximum 
charge;  make  it  a  revenue  proposition. 

Mr.  Dalzei^.  With  ore  as  it  is  now  you  would  not  reduce  the  duty 
on  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  we  could  not.  My  friend  Mr.  Lukens  used  the 
word  "  corralled."  It  is  corralled.  Some  years  ago,  when  our  works 
started,  and  others  in  the  East,  the  35  and  40  per  cent  ore  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  all  right.    To-day  it  is  not,  you  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  get  free  ore,  where  will  you  get  it  from? 

Mr.  Worth.  From  Spain  and  Nova  Scotia  and  Cuba. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  investigated  the  question  of  what  it 
will  cost  you  to  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  will  it  cost  you,  per  ton  of  ore,  to  bring  it 
from  Cuba? 

Mr.  Worth.  We  have  not  gone  into  that  verv  thoroughly;  but  if 
you  give  us  free  ore,  or  a  small  duty  on  ore,  there  are  many  places 
from  which  we  can  get  it.  » 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  you  had  the  facts. 

Mr.  Worth.  We  have  got  them,  in  a  general  way.  We  know  that 
ore  is  being  brought  in  here  now  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Spain,  right 
along,  and  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  what  cost;   at  what  price? 

Mr.  Worth.  We  have  not  gone  into  figures.  I  can  not  give  you 
those  things;  but  we  know  it  will  help  us  just  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  it  will  help  you  ?  You  do  not  know  the 
facts?     I  think  it  probably  will  myself. 

Mr.  Worth.  We  know  that  large  quantities  of  ore  are  coming  in 
now.    Will  it  not  help  us  that  much  more? 

Mr.  Underwood.  1  think  it  will  help  you,  but  I  do  not  think  you 
know  it,  if  you  do  not  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes ;  I  think  we  do,  in  a  general  way,  being  in  the  iron 
business  as  we  are.  There  is  one  other  point  that  I  would  like  to 
bring  out,  and  that  is  about  the  duty  on  Swedish  blooms — $12. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  hear  about.  We  heard 
about  that  yesterday.  What  is  the  use  of  keeping  that  $12  duty  on 
there? 

Mr.  Worth.  There  is  no  use  in  it. 


> 


Mr.  Worth.  It  will  help  us  wonderfully. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  will? 

Mr.  Worth.  I  could  give  you  a  good  deal  of  history  on  that  m 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  so  much  about  the  history  i 
do  for  the  reason  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Worth.  There  is  no  reason  to  have  it  there,  and  it  certai: 
a  great  injury  to  us  in  the  East.  We  have  got  to  depend  on 
iron,  you  know,  and  we  feel  that  if  you  take  the  duty  off  it  wil 
terially  assist  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use  that  iron  for? 

Mr.  Worth.  It  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  skelp,  and  that 
is  made  into  high-grade  boiler  tubes,  and  they  have  attempted 
know,  to  put  steel  in  the  place  of  that  work,  but  steel  is  of  a  gra. 
construction. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  taken  its  place  in  many  things. 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes,  but  you  can  not  use  it  for  lots  of  things. 

The  Chairman.  In  carriage  hardware^  for  instance. 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes,  that  is  heavy  material;  but  I  mean,  you  1: 
stovepipe  or  roofing  material,  and  you  will  find  you  want  tc 
to  the  iron.  It  will  last  several  times  as  long.  And  so  of  Ji 
which  is  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick ;  and  under  heat  and 
and  severe  treatment,  of  course  iron  will  last  much  longer. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  is  not  much  of  it  comes  in  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  No,  sir.  I  think  we  have  about  3,000  tons  unde  i 
tract  to  come  along. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  moisture  comes  in  direct  contact  wit : 
or  steel  the  iron  has  the  greatest  life  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  That  is  the  point  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  would  you  suggest  on  Swedish  bl : 

Mr.  Worth.  I  would  like  to  see  the  duty  taken  off.    If  yoi 
to  make  a  revenue  measure  of  it  a  dollar  is  all  right.    I  would 
see  it  all  off,  and  let  us  increase  the  use  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  virtue  of  being  more  liberal  :  i 
ing  off  duties  on  the  things  that  you  consume  than  on  the  thin  ; 
make. 

Mr.  Worth.  Do  you  think,  after  listening  to  the  testimoi  i 
have  had  here  the  last  few  days,  that  you  could  conscientious 
me  to  reduce  the  duty  on  finished  material  when  you  see  what   ' 
up  against  in  the  East?     Now,  I  am  talking  for  the  eastern  pe« 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  making  the  tariff  bill  to-day. 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  but  you  see  we  have  no  advantages  here  ; 
We  were  placed  there  because  our  forefathers  planted  us  ther< 
ago,  and  we  have  gone  along  and  held  our  own,  but  it  hs  i 
against  great  odds.    Those  people  in  the  West,  with  their  ore  i  : 
door,  have  a  great  advantage  over  us.    Judge  Gary  told  you    ' 
day  he  would  have  nothing  but  a  water  rate,  and,  of  course,  } 
inland  rate  up  from  Lake  Superior,  up  to  the  lake  port,  and  th( 
rate  down  to  Gary;  and  you  see  they  are  going  to  have  gn  ] 
vantages. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  have  a  $4  freight  rate  to  go  into  you 
try. 

Mr.  Worth.  Four  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 


that,  yes ;  about  20  cents  from  Gary ;  I  imagine  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  is  all  to  your  advantage  as  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes ;  but  you  take  the  duty  off  finished  material  and 
we  are  the  first  affected.    There  is  the  trouble  again. 

The  Chairman.  A  reduction  from  $12  to  $1  a  ton  is  a  pretty  good 
reduction  on  Swedish  iron. 

Mr.  Worth.  We  would  like  to  have  it  taken  off  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  that 
is  all. 

STATEMENT  OP  ME.  W.  C.  DUEANT,  OF  PUNT,  MICH. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  be  heard  on  automobiles? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  new  to  offer  in  addition  to 
what  we  have  heard  alreadv  from  your  company? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  I  think  I  nave,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  I  think  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  give  you  fifteen  minutes  and  no  more. 
You  can  finish  up  in  that  time. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Would  I  have  the  privilege  of  being  heard  at  some 
future  meeting  of  the  committee? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir ;  you  will  not.  We  must  draw  these  hear- 
ings to  a  close.  We  have  some  other  things  to  do  with  this  tariff 
besides  hearings. 

Mr.  Durant.  I  understood  this  was  to  be  the  last  day. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed,  if  you  desire  to?  Your  time 
is  running  away. 

Mr.  Durant.  The  Buick  Motor  Company  is  opposed  to  an  increase 
in  the  tariff  on  automobiles,  is  opposed  to  the  retention  of  the  present 
tariff,  and  is  advocating  a  reduction  to  20  per  cent,  advocating  a 
separate  classification,  with  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  with  50  per  cent 
duty  on  automobile  parts. 

Mr.  Carton,  our  attorney,  appeared  before  the  committee  some  days 
ago  at  my  request,  because  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  present  the 
case,  having  important  business  in  another  direction.  Mr.  Carton 
stated  the  case  as  best  he  could  with  the  limited  knowledge  possessed 
by  him,  having  been  called  upon  to  help  me  out  of  a  difiiculty,  and  I 
had  a  conversation  of  about  two  hours  with  him,  attempting  to  ex- 
press my  views.  I  wish  to  correct  some  of  the  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Carton,  fearing  that  the  committee  may  be  laboring  under  a  mis- 
apprehension. 

I  stated  to  Mr.  Carton  that  I  was  not  satisfied  that  the  brief  filed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  licensed  association  was  giving  the  committee 
the  information  which  would  enable  them  to  frame  a  proper  bill 
governing  the  automobile  industry.  It  hardly  seems  fair  that  I 
should  be  obliged  to  bring,  within  the  fifteen-minute  limit,  all  of  the 
important  matters  or  factors  pertaining  to  the  framing  of  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  It  hardly  seems  fair  to  the  committee  to  be  asked 
to  sit  here  longer,  since  they  gave  ample  time  for  the  discussion  of 
this  question  some  three  or  lour  weeks  ago,  and  also  heard  your 
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spend  your  time  arguing  the  question  rather  than  criticising  th( 
mittee. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  I  did  not  intend,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  criticise. 
The  Chairman.  If  you  desire,  after  you  have  been  heard,  tc 
brief,  you  may  do  so ;  but  your  verbal  hearing  will  not  be  pro] 
beyond  the  fifteen  minutes,  which  was  the  time  you  yoursel 
gested. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  The  Buick  Motor  Company  has  been  accused 
ing  interested  in  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  by  reason  of  own 
factory  in  Canada.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Buick  Motor  Cor 
does  not  own  or  control  a  factory  in  Canada,  but  has  a  very 
interest  in  an  institution  in  Canada.  That  concern  last  yeai: 
understood,  employed  a  capital  of  $65,000.  They  produced  19" 
mobiles.  The  amount  of  their  investment  in  machinery  was  $: 
according  to  their  last  inventory,  with  $8,000  worth  of  thii 
chinery  on  hand,  not  in  use,  representing  a  total  investment  in 
machinery  of  $4,000.  The  company  occupies  a  plant  for  whicl 
pay  $2,500  a  year  rent,  which  includes  the  power,  the  light,  ai 
heat-— hardly  as  much  as  we  would  pay  for  a  retail  store  in  t 
of  Washington.  It  has  been  represented  that  the  fact  that  i 
interested  in  a  small  way  in  that  Canadian  plant  is  operating  1 1 
the  statements  which  we  are  now  making,  and  which  we  hope 
enable  the  committee  to  give  us  a  reasonably  fair  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Tell  us  why  you  need  the  reduction.    Whi , 
will  it  do  you,  or  the  American  manufacturers,  if  you  have  a 
tion  in  the  duty  ?    How  are  you  handicapped  now  ?    Tell  tl  i 
mittee  that  in  the  time  you  have. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  The  Buick  Motor  Company  are  attempting  t( 
lish  a  permanent  business.  They  already  have  an  investment  i  i 
and  equipment  of  $1,450,000.  They  produced  last  year  8,7  i 
chines.  They  contemplate  producing  the  coming  year  18,0  i 
chines.  They  have  employed  in  their  plant,  equipment,  ar  : 
their  capital,  about  $3,500,000.  They  did  not  engage  m  the  aut  i 
business  with  any  idea  of  continuing  temporarily  for  im?  i 
profit,  but  they  expect  to  remain  in  the  business  indefinitely,  i 
Buick  Motor  Company  believes  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  en  i 
a  tariff  so  high  that  at  some  future  time,  when  the  compos 
this  committee  is  quite  different,  that  we  might  not  be  able  to  : 
our  case  as  well,  and  be  obliged  to  submit  to  a  wholesale  redu  : 
the  tariff,  to  our  very  great  detriment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  want  to  bui  : 
manufacturing  interests  on  an  artificial  basis? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  No,  sir.     Again,  we  are  attempting  to  bui^  1 
trade  in  foreign  countries,  and  from  the  investigation  which 
made  we  believe  such  a  thing  is  possible.  We  are  able  to  meet    i 
tition  from  foreign  manufacturers  not  as  well  as  you  wer( 
believe  by  Mr.  Carton,  who  did  not  understand  the  facts,  but 
we  are  attempting  to  build  cars  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
trade.    The  foreign  markets  have  been  used  by  the  manuf 
of  automobiles  in  past  years  as  a  dumping  ground,  and  A 
product,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  does  not  stand  high. 


dump  some  of  the  automobiles  within  reach  of  our  people  at  home, 
so  that  common  folks  could  get  an  automobile? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Referring  to  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Joy,  the  general  manager  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  which 
is  very  complete,  I  take  exception  to  his  presentation,  as  a  manufac- 
turer of  automobiles,  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  correctly  state 
the  facts.  I  believe  this  committee  wants  something  besides  figures, 
and  I  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  facts,  and  I  am  here  to 
give^you  some. 

When  the  matter  of  a  hearing  before  this  committee  was  first  taken 
up,  as  a  member  of  the  licensed  association  committee,  I  received  a 
circular  to  the  effect  that  60  per  cent  duty  was  necessary,  and  that  a 
very  careful  scrutiny  to  prevent  the  undervaluation  in  the  customs 
was  necessary.  That  circular,  if  I  remember  correctly,  was  dated 
on  the  18th  day  of  November.  On  the  28th  day  of  November  I  re- 
ceived at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  my  return  from  Savannah,  at  the  Jeffer- 
son Hotel,  a  telegram  asking  me  if  Mr.  Joy  could  represent  me  at  a 
hearing  before  this  committee,  and  asking  me  to  urgently  urge  the 
retention  of  the  present  45  per  cent  duty.    To  Mr.  Joy  had  been  dele- 

f:ated  the  work  of  preparing  all  of  the  figures  and  facts  necessary 
or  the  committee.  I  lelt  that  if  the  first  circular  asked  us  to  sup- 
port a  60  per  cent  duty  that  a  45  per  cent  duty  could  not  be  right, 
and  I  took  the  time  to  investigate ;  and  following  the  brief  submitted, 
discovered  that  the  whole  plan  is  to  protect,  not  the  American  work- 
man, but  to  protect,  in  a  great  measure,  extravagant  management  and 
enormous  profits.  The  American  laborer  is  asked  to  be  protected; 
and  I  am  asking  you  to  analyze  the  cost  of  an  automobile,  if  you 
care  to  do  so,  and  find  out  how  much  direct  labor  there  is  in  that 
automobile  that  should  be  protected. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  used  your  fifteen  minutes.  I 
will  give  you  five  more,  because  you  were  interrupted  a  minute  ago ; 
but  you  had  getter  get  down  to  your  facts. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  The  direct  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  an  automo- 
bile selling  at  from  $1,250  to  $1,500  is  about  14  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  if  a  machine  costs  $700,  about  $100  of  it  is  direct  labor.  It  has 
been  presented  that  it  was  necessary  to  protect  that  $100  of  direct 
labor  by  a  60  per  cent  duty  upon  the  price  of  the  finished  machine.  I 
think  it  is  unreasonable  and  unfair,  and  in  presenting  it  to  Mr.  Car- 
ton I  asked  him  to  come  down  here  and  explain  my  views. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  do  not  mean  to  have  this  committee  be- 
lieve that  the  cost  of  the  labor  in  making  one  of  these  three  or  four 
thousand  dollar  machines,  where  the  raw  material  itself  is  not  worth 
more  than  three  or  four  hundred  dollars,  is  only  $100  ? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  I  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  cost  of  a  machine 
listed  at  from  $1,250  to  $1,500,  approximately  $700,  that  $10C»  of  it 
will  represent  the  direct  labor  in  the  cost  of  that  machine. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  the  automobile  factory? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  the  materials  you  buy ;  but  the  materials 
ou  buy — each  class  of  material  has  a  large  percentage  of  labor  in  it, 
as  it  not?     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that,  to  go  back  to  the  beginning,  the  labor  is  a 
good  deal  more  than  $100? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  The  direct  labor 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  well,  the  direct  labor  in  your  factory  may  not 
be  more  than  $100;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  but  before  it 
gets  there  the  direct  labor  is  a  good  deal  more  than  $100  ? 

Mr.  Dtjrant.  But  we  manufecture  our  own  bodies,  our  own  iron 
castings,  our  brass  castings;  are  preparing  to  manufacture  our  own 
aluminum ;  we  make  our  own  motors  and  our  own  transmissions. 
The  Chairman.  What  duty  do  you  suggest? 
Mr.  DuRANT.  Twenty  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  satisfied  that  20  per  cent  would  be  a  pro- 
tective duty  on  automobiles.  The  only  question  is  whether  we  should 
make  it  more  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue,  and  whether  it  is  not  a 
better  thing  to  get  revenue  out  of  than  most  anything  on  the  list. 

Mr.  Dtjrant.  If  it  is  a  question  of  revenues 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it,  in  my  mind;  I  do  not 
know  how  the  others  maj;  look  at  it. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Then  it  is  hardly  right  to  ask  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  to  come  here  and  argue  for  a  position  which  means,  in 
their  opinion,  permanency  of  their  business. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  asked  you  to  come  here  and  argue 
at  all.     We  said  we  were  willing  to  hear  you.    We  have  not  asked 
you  to  come.    We  are  looking  about  for  revenue. 
Mr.  DuRANT.  I  thought  you  were  looking  for  facts. 
The  Chairman.  We  are  looking  for  facts,  sir. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  I  received  notice  that  you  would  only  be  too  glad 

The  Chairman.  When  we  get  the  lacts  we  have  our  own  notions 
how  to  apply  them. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  object  of  the  50  per  cent  on  parts? 
Mr.  DuRANT.  In  order  to  meet  the  chairman's  objections,  to  abso- 
lutely cover  and  protect  the  labor  on  such  parts  as  we  buy,  conse- 
quently we  do  not  know  what  labor  enters  into  it  or  how  greatly  the 
labor  enters  into  it. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  buy  any  parts  of  your  machines  abroad  ? 
Mr.  DuRANT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Some  automobile  concerns  do  buy  parts  of  the  ma- 
chines abroad ;  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  did. 
Mr.  DuRANT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  .You  advocate  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  the  com- 
pleted automobile  and  50  per  cent  on  all  or  certain  parts? 
Mr.  DuRANT.  Yes,  sir;  imported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say,  in  your  judgment  as  a  manufacturer,  20 
per  cent  on  the  completed  automobile  would  fully  protect  all  Ameri- 
can labor,  and  provide  a  reasonable  profit? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  I  think  it  would ;  and  another  thing,  in  making  the 
comparison,  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company  has  been  used  in  that 
brief  presented  by  Mr.  Joy,  as  against  the  Berlier  and  Fiat.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  Packard  standard  as  the  cor- 
rect standard.  Had  it  been  presented  by  somebody  else  who  had  a 
different  idea  of  values  and  costs  and  profits,  they  might  have  made 
the  comparison  with  a  $10,000  car,  which  might  have  required  150  or 
200  per  cent.  As  I  understand  it,  no  effort  was  made  to  inquire  into 
the  cost  of  machines  which  they  were  comparing,  neither  was  there 


any  effort  made  to  inquire  into  the  schedule  of  wages  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  against  the  schedule  of  wages  paid  to  the  American  work- 
men. In  a  general  way,  8  concerns  have  been  quoted  as  against  34 
concerns  in  European  countries,  employing,  in  the  aggregate,  about 
the  same  number  of  men ;  but  I  find,  upon  analysis,  that  the  8  Ameri- 
can concerns,  employing  11,400  men,  means  an  average  of  1,425  men 
employed,  whereas  in  all  Europe — and  they  have  not  given  the  names 
of  the  institutions — 10,347  men  are  employed  in  the  aggregate,  an 
average  of  about  300  men  per  factory,  and  we  know,  as  manufacturers, 
that  small  institutions  employing  300  men  can  not  compete  with  con- 
cerns employing  1,500,  2,000,  or  2,500  men.  For  that  reason  I  do  not 
think  that  you  are  getting  the  information  that  will  enable  you  to 
properly  frame  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  getting  much  information 
from  you. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  I  am  here  to  be  questioned,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  got, the  data  yourself  as  to  the  labor 
cost  in  the  different  countries  on  these  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  It  is  presented  in  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Joy. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  representative? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  printed,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  That  is  printed ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  printed  in  the  hearings? 

Mr.  Durant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  agree  with  his  statements  as  to  the  labor 
costs? 

Mr.  Durant.  I  assume  that  they  are  correct ;  I  do  not  know.  But 
assuming  that  they  are  correct,  I  do  not  think  that  it  justifies  a  60 
per  cent  duty  or  the  retention  of  the  present  45  per  cent  duty  to  pro- 
tect the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  in  Europe  and  the  labor 
cost  in  America. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  it  did.  I  think 
you  have  stated  it  truly.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  on  that 
fully. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  an  expensive  business  shipping  these  auto- 
mobiles? 

Mr.  Durant.  Shipping  abroad? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  shipping  them  either  way,  for  us  to  ship 
abroad  or  for  their  competition  to  come  in  here.  Are  the  freight  rates 
high? 

Mr.  Durant.  Kather ;  yes,  sir.     It  is  figured  at  about  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  freight  rate  would  bring  it  in  at  about  5 
per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Durant.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  that  adds  5  per  cent  to  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  The  better  way  to  get  at  it  is  that  there  is  a  much 
greater  demand  than  supply.  The  factories  can  not  meet  the  demand. 
The  supply  is  much  smaller  than  the  demand.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Durant.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  demand  is  very 
great. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  have  to  order  them  months  in  advance, 
as  a  general  rule?  It  has  been  stated  so  here,  and  I  have  heard  it 
outside  of  here.    Now,  is  it  not  true? 


Mr.  DuRANT.  In  some  lines,  yes,  sir;  some  makes  of  cars. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  makers  can  charge  about  what  they  wish 
to  for  them? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  been  doing  it,  and  they  will  until 
the  supply  catches  up  to  the  demand.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  Hardly  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  pretty  nearly  correct. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  The  demand  for  machines  is  greatest  in  the  spring  of 
the  year.  That  is  about  the  time  that  people  usually  prefer  to  pur- 
chase a  machine  if  they  can  get  it.  Deliveries  in  the  spring  months 
are  at  a  premium,  because  an  automobile  requires  considerable  time  to 
manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  are  your  freight  rates  from  Flint  to  New  York 
City  on  automobiles? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  I  think  $75  a  carload,  containing  usually  three 
machines. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Twenty-five  dollars  a  machine? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  About  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  sized  machine ;  the  large  touring  car,  or  your 
small  runabout? 

Mr.  Dtjrant.  The  five-passenger  touring  car. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  would  be  the  ocean  rate  on  that  car  from  Lon- 
don to  New  York? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  I  would  be  unable  to  state. 

Mr.  BouTELx..  Have  you  not  investigated  it;  have  you  not  some 
idea  ? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  have  stated  here  that  you  contemplated  build- 
ing a  factory  in  Europe;  was  that  erroneous? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Buick  Motor  Company  to 
obtain  a  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  asked  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Buick  Motor 
Company  or  parties  in  interest  in  it  to  build  an  automobile  factory 
in  Europe? 

Mr.  DuRANT.  At  this  moment  I  could  not  answer  that  question  yes 
or  no. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  is  no  use  fencing  with  the  committee.  If  you 
do  not  want  to  state,  you  need  not,  but  it  was  stated  here  by  your  at- 
torney that  it  was  contemplating  building  a  f  actorv  in  Europe.  That 
may  explain  what  would  otherwise  be  unintelligible,  why  you  wanted 
a  reduction  in  the  duty,  and  I  simply  asked  you,  as  the  general  man- 
ager, whether  that  was  true.  With  the  reduction  in  the  duty,  and  the 
difference  between  the  ocean  rates  and  the  railroad  rates,  it  would  be 
apparent  that  there  was  a  very  good  business  reason  for  your  advo- 
cating a  lower  duty. 

Mr.  DuRANT.  It  would  not  be  likely  that  we  would  want  to  destroy 
our  own  home  trade  by  reducing  the  tariff  to  permit  of  our  njanuf  ac- 
turing  abroad  where  we  have  no  special  interest. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  that  is  not  answering  the  question,  whether  you 
except  to  begin  manufacturing  abroad  or  not. 

Mr.  Dtjrant.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  did  you  not  answer  the  question? 


Ihe  (JHAIRMAN.  We  have  heard  the  gentleman  for  half  an  hour; 
we  have  not  been  able,  in  the  last  five  minutes,  to  get  any  facts  out  of 
him.  He  approves  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Joy,  so  far  as  the  facts 
are  concerned.  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  lose  any  more  time 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  therefore  we  will  excuse  you,  if  you  will 
allow  us  to.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  W.  C.  Livingston,  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Livingston  went  home.  He  said  he  would  send 
a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  The  Thomas  Meadows  Company,  of  New  York 
City.    I  think  they  have  also  gone  home. 

STATEMENT  OP  ME.  W.  C.  GREGG,  OP  NEWBUEGH,  N.  Y. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Gbego.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  manufacturing  company 
on  the  Hudson  River  in  New  York  State  making  narrow-gauge  rail- 
road equipment,  especially  for  sugar  plantations.  Our  business  is  in 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  other  cane  countries.  I  want 
to  talk  for  a  minute  on  the  question  of  the  free  importation  of 
300,000  tons  of  sugar  from  the  Philippines,  which  the  newspapers 
say  has  been  proposed,  and  I  want  to  ask  if  any  of  you  gentlemen 
know  where  the  equipment  is  coming  from  that  is  going  to  manufac- 
ture that  sugar  over  in  the  Philippine  Islands?  I  can  tell  you  how 
much  capital  is  required  in  a  plant  in  machinery  and  equipment  to 
make  a  ton  of  sugar  on  a  plantation.  It  is  about  $33.33|.  I  can 
give  you  the  figures  that  go  to  make  that  up  if  you  desire  them. 
The  equipment,  on  that  basis,  for  producing  this  tonnage  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  would  be  about  $10,000,000.  According  to  the 
way  in  which  the  Filipinos  have  been  buying  their  equipment  and 
all  of  the  other  imports,  according  to  the  government  reports  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years,  they  have  been  buying  15  per  cent  in  the 
United  States  and  85  per  cent  elsewhere.  On  that  basis,  of  this 
$10,000,000  of  equipment  that  is  necessary  there  they  would  be  buy- 
ing $1,500,000  in  the  United  States  and  $8,500,000  in  Europe,  prin- 
cipally Germany  and  England. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Just  what  is  it  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Gregg.  I  want  to  adjust  the  tariff  there  so  that  they  can  be 

need  to  increase  their  trade  with  the  United  States. 

^  FoRDNET.  Would  free  trade  on  your  goods  going  into  the 

^ine  Islands  do  that? 

-^GG.  Just  a  minute,  and  I  will  explain  this  whole  situation. 

>ot  under  the  United  States  tariff;  they  are  under  their  own 

'  ariff,  made  by  Congress  here,  your  own  committee.    Un- 

import,  under  section  245  of  that  tariff  bill,  apparatus 

for  sugar  making,  as  well  as  other  things,  at  5  per 

Now,  it  is  proposed  to  give  us  free  trade  with  them 

5  per  cent  against  Europe,  but  that  does  not  any 

difference  of  freight  rates,  so  that  it  does  not 

^.    I  would  suggest,  for  instance,  that  we  are 

^eductions  in  the  United  States  on  the  tariff. 

ng,  along  with  the  rest,  to  take  a  reduction 

^>r  cent,  say,  to  25  per  cent.    That  is  our 


^KsiLtsLui  {tttituuu,  aiiu  we  are   willing  lu  trust  tti  tiie  uoiiiiiiitLee  tu  iii 

up  a  ffeneral  average  bill  that  will  probably  suit  us  all  right.  How 
would  it  be  to  extend  that  same  25  per  cent  to  the  Philippines — let 
them  if  they  buy  machinery  in  Europe  pay  25  per  cent  duty  on  it ;  if 
they  buy  machinery  in  the  United  States,  no  duty  on  it?  Then  we 
can  go  out  there  and  do  business. 

I  can  say  this,  that  we  export  to  countries  where  we  have  no  pro- 
tection, under  some  circumstances.  Our  business  is  almost  altogether 
export;  95  per  cent  of  our  business  goes  out  of  New  York  Harbor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  just  want  to  make  this  observation,  that  the 
treaty  with  Spain  is  not  out  yet. 

Mr.  Gregg.  It  is  practically  out. 

Mr.  UNDEkwooD.  If  this  bill  is  finished  before  that  is  out,  your 
proposition  can  not  be  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Gregg.  It  will  soon  be  out. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  question  which  comes  up  after  this 
bill  is  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  Gregg.  Perhaps  the  bill  can  be  so  formed  as  to  take  off  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  might  be  after  the  treaty  has  expired.  The 
treaty  does  not  expire  untu  ten  years  from  the  date  of  ratification. 

The  Chairman.  The  ten  years  will  expire  a  year  from  December. 

Mr.  Gregg.  I  have  a  suggestion  on  that.  We  do  business  with 
Americans  in  Mexico  and  Americans  in  Cuba,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  do  business  with  Spaniards  in  Cuba,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
do  business  with  Spaniards  in  Mexico  at  all  under  the  same  tariff 
condition.  We  go  out  to  the  Philippines;  we  have  been  out  there  and 
sent  men  out  there,  we  go  there  right  along,  but  they  are  foreigners, 
and  they  have  been  used  to  doing  business  in  Europe,  and  we  can  not 
upset  that.  They  rather  prefer  to  do  business  that  way,  and  as  indi- 
viduals they  will  follow  their  individual  inclinations. 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  do  do  business  there? 

Mr.  Gregg.  They  do  do  business  there,  but  only  15  per  cent  of  their 
business  comes  to  the  United  States,  while  we  take  40  per  cent  of  their 
products.  That  is  the  average  from  1901  to  1906,  according  to  the 
Government  reports. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  do  you  make,  cars? 

Mr.  Gregg.  Cars,  portable  tracks  for  cane  fields,  switches,  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  do  not  make  the  narrow-guage  rolling  stock, 
locomotives  and  things  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Gregg.  No  ;  we  do  not  make  locomotives;  we  make  cars. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Passenger  cars? 

Mr.  Gregg.  No;  for  hauling  the  cane. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understand  that  you  do  not  make  any  commercial 
cars — passenger  cars  of  narrow  gauge? 

Mr.  Gregg.  No;  we  make  nothing  for  the  United  States  except  as 
it  goes  into  Louisiana.     We  have  a  small  business  down  there. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  reason  I  ask  is,  I  was  on  a  narrow-gauge  road 
up  in  Maine  last  year  and  wondered  where  the  equipment  came 
from — a  little  railroad  2^  feet  broad. 

Mr.  Gregg.  A  good  many  concerns  are  making  that  kind  of  road 
in  this  country  for  domestic  use,  but  our  business  is  with  the  cane 
producers. 
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Mr.  Gregg.  I  want  to  ask  you  gentlemen  what  sort  of  business 
proposition  it  is  for  this  country  to  open  the  Treasury  ito  the  Fili- 
pinos and  let  those  men  out  there — now,  mind  you,  those  men  out 
there  who  are  owning  this  land  and  will  go  into  this  business  are 
not  the  Filipinos  only;  they  are  other  foreigners  interested. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  in  reference  to  the  Philippine 
Islands? 

Mr.  Gregg.  We  want  the  thing  let  alone,  just  as  it  is  now;  that 
would  suit  everybody,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but  if  changes  are 
going  to  be  made 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  free  entry  of  your  goods  into  the 
Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Gregg.  Well  there  is  nothing  in  that;  we  are  only  taxed  5 
per  cent;  there  is  nothing  there  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Gregg.  We  do  not  want  much  for  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  do  anything  with  the  tariff  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  the  committee  will  undoubtedly  take  off  that  5  per  cent 
and  give  you  free  entry  to  the  islands. 

Mr.  Gregg.  I  understand  that.  Now,  if  you  put  25  per  cent  duty 
on  equipment,  machinery,  and  so  forth,  for  mill  and  plantation,  then 
we  will  have  a  chance  to  do  some  business,  because  they  will  have 
to  come  to  us. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  mean  duty  on  those  goods  coming  from  any 
other  country?    - 

Mr.  Gregg.  Yes.  Then  there  is  one  more  suggestion  I  have  to 
make,  and  that  is,  that  unless  we  are  sure  we  want  to  keep  the  Phil- 
ippines, that  we  should  make  the  300,000  tons,  or  whatever  it  is,  a 
measure  terminating  at  the  end  of,  say,  eleven  years ;  give  them  two 
years  of  free  trade  with  us ;  next  year  withdraw  10  per  cent  of  it ;  the 
next  withdraw  another  10  per  cent  of  it,  and  so  on,  giving  them  until 
the  end  of  eleven  years — putting  them  out  of  touch  with  us  on  that 
business. 

Mr.  FoRDNEir.  What  duty  is  there  on  your  products  now  ? 

Mr.  Gregg.  Forty-five  per  cent  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  only  want  25  per  cent  in  the  islands? 

Mr.  Gregg.  I  should  say  we  are  willing  to  stand  a  general  reduc- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  over  25  per  cent  anywhere  ? 

Mr.  Gregg.  No;  and  if  Americans  were  going  into  this  country 
we  would  not  want  a  red  cent. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Twenty-five  per  cent  you  consider  just  as  good  for 
you  as  45  per  cent  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Gregg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Of  course  25  per  cent  is  prohibitive  anyhow  ? 

Mr.  Gregg.  We  have  no  competition  here;  our  competition  is  in 
Germany. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Then  why  have  any  per  cent  at  all?  Is  it  a  revenue 
producer,  or  just  simply  a  keeping  out  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  Gregg.  The  question  is  whether  we  shall  admit  the  sugar  from 
the  Philippines  free,  and  allow  the  Philippines  to  buy  their  machinery 
in  Europe  at  5  per  cent,  when  you  compel  the  sugar  producers  of 
Michigan  and  Louisiana  to  pay  45  per  cent? 
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cent  on  the  articles  you  manufacture  in  this  country.    Is  thei 
importation  of  any  articles  in  competition  with  you  ? 
Mr.  Gregg.  There  is  in  Porto  Eico  and  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Bai^dbll.  In  the  United  States,  though,  proper;  on  the 
land? 

Mr.  Gregg.  No  ;  none  to  speak  of,  but  we  do  not  have  any  bi 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  those  articles  are  not  important  at  all. 
Mr.  Gregg.  We  do  not  do  any  business  in  the  United  Stat 
per  cent  of  our  business  goes  out  of  the  port  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Eandell.  You  do  otisiness  with  the  people  who  raise  su 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Gregg.  Two  per  cent  of  it  is  in  the  United  States  and  '! 
cent  out..  Our  business  is  largely  with  Cuba,  Mexico,  Porto  Eic: 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  Eandell.  But  those  people  in  Louisiana  in  the  sugar  bi 
have  to  pay  you  without  any  competition  whatever  in  this  co 
have  to  buy  your  product,  it  they  buy  it  at  all,  at  an  advanced 
of  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gregg.  I  will  say  that,  as  far  as  Louisiana  is  concerned,  n 
as  they  only  purchase  2  per  cent  of  our  product  it  is  immateri 
Mr.  Eandell.  Why  not  just  take  it  off,  then  ? 
Mr.  Gregg.  All  right. 

Mr.  Eandell.  It  brings  in  no  revenue,  and  if  this  45  per  ceni 
was  taken  off  your  goods  the  people  in  the  United  States  who  1 
might  want  to  buy,  could  buy  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Gregg.  Yes;  but  as  to  Porto  Eico,  gentlemen,  even  noT 
are  a  few  Spaniards  down  there  who  will  buy  their  goods  in  1 
and  pay  more  money  for  them,  tariff  and  everything,  in  pre: 
to  buying  from  us  or  from  other  people  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Fordney.  Yes;  because  they  are  Spaniards. 
Mr.  Gregg.  Yes.    We  have  to  consider  that,  and  what  is  the 
turning  away  eight  million  and  a  half  of  business  from  our 
and  turning  it  over  to  the  European  manufacturers? 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  consider  all  those  facts, 
Mr.  Gregg.  All  right,  sir.    I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  i 
opportunity  when  you  come  to  that  part. 
The  Chairman.  Another  opportunity  for  what? 
Mr.  Gregg.  If  you  take  up  the  Philippine  bill  as  a  separate 
The  Chairman.  If  you  have  anything  more  to  say  on  that  i 
day  it  now.     You  will  never  have  another  opportunity. 

Mr.  Gregg.,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  expect  to  frame  a  separate 
pine  bill? 

The  Chairman.  We  may  do  it.    But  if  you  have  anything 
you  may  go  on  with  it  and  say  it  now. 
Mr.  Gregg.  I  covered  all  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  ao  things  piecemeal,  jumping 
here  from  day  to  day.  If  you  have  anythmg  to  say,  gay  it  no 
Mr.  Gregg.  I  think  I  have  said  all  I  want  to. 
Mr.  Eandell.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  purpose 
have  the  tariff  around  the  Philippines  so  that  by  having  a  25  j 
duty  they  would  be  compelled  to  purchase  from  you  or  fr 
United  States. 


You 


meant  from  the  United 


Mr.  Eandell.  You  said  from  us. 
States? 

Mr.  Gbegg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  they  would  be  compelled  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Gregg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  on  account  of  your  love  for  the  Filipinos. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  propose  to  hear  anybody  hereafter  ex- 
cept those  whom  the  committee  want  to  hear.  We  close  our  hearings 
after  to-day,  and  if  we  want  to  hear  anybodj  after  that  we  will 
invite  them.  If  we  want  to  hear  you,  we  will  mvite  you.  Does  any 
other  gentleman  want  to  be  heard  to-night  ? 

(No  one  else  appearing  to  be  heard,  the  committee  thereupon,  at 
6.50  o'clock  p.  in.,  adjourned  until  Monday,  December  21,  1908,  at 
9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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APPENDIX. 


SCHEDULE  N -SUNDRIES. 


WORKS  OF  ART. 

CEBTAIN  AHERICAir  ARTISTS  RECOMMEND  SPECIFIC  DUTY  OF 
$100  ON  PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURES. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  28^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  0. 
Gentlemen:  We  ask  that  a  specific  duty  of  $100  be  placed  on  all 

Saintings  and  sculptures  produced  by  hand  during  the  past  one  hun- 
red  years  from  date  of  entry. 

The  changes  in  the  present  tariff  regulations,  which  are  contained 
in  the  following  paragraph,  call  for  a  specific  duty  of  $100  on  all  art 
works  produced  by  hand  during  the  one  hundred  years  past  from  date 
of  entry : 

1.  703  (a).  Works  of  art,  including  paintings  in  oil,  mineral,  or  water  or 
other  colors,  pastels,  and  sculptures. 

THE  ARGUMENTS  FOR  A  SPECIFIC  DUTY. 

(a)  While  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Government  to  encourage  the 
fine  arts,  and  while  the  importation  of  art  works  of  high  character 
make  for  a  betterment  of  taste  and  refinement  among  our  citizens,  the 
Government  should  not,  in  our  opinion,  omit  any  restrictions  to  the 
importation  of  art  works  not  of  nigh  character,  which,  if  admitted 
free  of  duty,  may  have  the  opposite  effect.  The  artists  and  artisans 
of  Europe  are  skilled  imitators  and  copyists  of  art  works,  so  skilled 
that  they  frequently  deceive  even  European  experts  and  connoisseurs. 
Living  more  cheaply  than  can  our  artists  and  artisans,  they  can  afford 
to  produce  their  imitations  and  copies  at  a  low  figtire,  to  sell  them 
also  at  low  figures,  and  without  some  restriction  these  copies  and 
imitations  can  be  brought  here  and  through  unscrupulous  persons  be 
given  attributions  and  signed  with  names  which  are  false,  with  the 
result  that  our  art  lovers  and  collectors  can  be  imposed  upon  and 
large  and  illegitimate  profits  made  by  the  sellers  of  these  spurious 
works. 

(6)  European  artists,  especially  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where 
living  is  cheap,  and  where  a  natural  aptitude  for  art  production  ex- 
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ists,  make  a  continual  and  continuous  output  of  cheap  and  tawdry 
art  works,  perhaps  now  and  then  having  some  merit,  but  for  the 
most  part  distinctly  debasing  to  taste  and  uneducational  in  every 
way.  These  productions  can  be  bought  and  are  sold  for  such  low 
prices  that,  without  any  restrictive  duty,  the  country  would  prob- 
ably be  flooded  with  them,  with  resultant  demoralization  of  public 
taste. 

(c)  In  a  country  which  has  not  yet  had  sufficient  age  to  acquire 
general  art  knowledge  and  taste,  these  cheap  productions  of  Europe 
appeal,  just  as  did  the  chromos  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  as  they 
could  be,  without  duty,  brought  here  and  sold  with  good  to  large 
profit  at  lower  prices  than  the  works  of  American  artists  and  arti- 
sans, the  money  spent  for  them  would  be  diverted  froin  the  American 
artist,  and  the  dealer  in  higher  grade  legitimate  foreign  works  who 
can  not  afford  from  the  highter  cost  of  living  in  this  country  to  sell 
for  as  low  prices  and  live. 

(^d)  The  museums  and  other  public  galleries,  and  the  dealers'  gal- 
leries, now  found  in  almost  every  large  American  city,  the  former  of 
which  are  enabled  to  import  and  purchase  art  works  for  exhibition 
purposes  only,  and  the  latter,  whose  owners  pay  duty  on  high  grade 
art  works,  offer  every  and  all  opportunity  to  the  artist  for  an 
exchange  of  ideas  and  to  the  public  for  study  and  improvement  in 
taste.  This  disposes,  it  seems  to  us,  of  the  argument  that  artists  can 
not  exchange  iaeas  without  the  free  entrance  of  art  works  and  that 
our  art  can  not  find  inspiration  from  the  lack  of  opportunity  to 
study  the  art  treasures  oi  the  Old  World.  Naturally,  the  art  treas- 
ures of  the  European  galleries  draw  visitors,  but  no  removal  of  all 
duties  will  bring  these  treasures  here,  and  meanwhile  we  have  our 
own  good  and  growing  museums  and  other  collections.  The  specific 
duty  we  advocate  would  not  deter  the  great  American  collectors 
who  buy  abroad  from  bringing  here  any  art  works  produced  during 
the  past  hundreds  years  worth  the  having  here,  and  their  old  masters 
would  come  in  free  under  its  provisions. 

(e)  The  above  arguments  in  favor  of  a  specific^ duty  cover,  it 'seems 
to  us,  the  arguments  against  any  duty  from  the  educational  and  in- 
dustrial view  points.  Free  art,  while  it  might  bring  in  some  good 
art  works,  would,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  bring  in  also  a  greater 
proportion  of  poor  and  cheap  work;  and  these  art  works  not  now 
here  or  which  can  not  be  studied  through  reproductions  would  not, 
if  obtainable,  be  kept  out  by  a  specific  duty. 

A   SPECIFIC  DUTY  WOULD   BENEFIT  AMERICAN   ARTISTS. 

(a)  American  artists  are  not,  as  a  body,  in  favor  of  abolition  of 
the  art  tariff,  assertions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  They  are 
not  necessarily  opposed  to  a  lowering  of  the  tariff,  but  many  of  them, 
for  whom  we  speak,  feel  that  some  restrictions,  as  argued  above, 
should  be  placed  on  the  importation  of  cheap  art  works  from  abroad, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  any  general  art  taste  and  knowledge,  are 
bought  by  Americans,  often  in  place  of  good  American  pictures. 

(6)  The  argument  that  free  art  will  make  study  in  Europe  un- 
necessary to  our  artists,  by  providing  the  necessary  environment 
here,  seems  to  us  absurd  and  contradicted  by  the  very  assertions  of 


^ 


tJiose  m  lavor  or  tree  art  that  the  great  museums  and  galler 
Europe  attract  throngs  of  visitors  and  students.  Will  we  ev 
the  treasures  of  those  museums  and  galleries  here? 

(c)  Those  American  artists  who  choose  to  expatriate  them 
and  live  abroad  and  who  complain  that  the  feeling  in  Europe  a 
an  art  duty  is  embarrassing  to  them,  should,  we  feel,  not  be  c 
so  freely  in  favor  of  free  art.     They  do  not  live  and  vote  here 

(d)  The  argument  that  a  duty  prejudices  American  artists 
eyes  of  American  purchasers  by  adding  an  artificial  value  1 
ported  art  works  seems  to  us  equally  absurd.  American  coll 
for  the  most  part,  buy  names,  not  quality,  and  we  doubt  if  on 
thousand  ever  takes  the  question  of  a  duty  paid  by  the  selk 
consideration. 

(e)  American  artists  pay  duty  on  the  materials  they  use 
are  imported.    They  have,  as  has  been  said,  higher  rentals  and 
food  charges  to  pay  than  even  their  European  fellows  in  the 
cities,  and  of  high  reputation.    Should  they  not  have  some  ] 
tion?     They  do  not  ask  that  the  old  and  great  masters  sho 
taxed.    They  do  not  demand  a  tax  on  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  Rf 
Rembrandt,  or  Michael  Angelo,  Holbein,  or  Van  Dyck.    AH 
art  that  was  produced  over  a  century  ago  under  our  specifi 
suggestion  would  come  in  free,  and  as  time  advances  it  will 
a  few  years  when  the  great  painters  of  the  early  English  schc 
a  little  later  those  of  the  Barbizon  school  of  France  would  b 
free.    All  our  artists  desire  is  some  moderate  restriction  up 
importation  of  what  is  called  "  trash  " — cheaply  produced  co 
modern  foreign  work,  or  pheap  modern  foreign  work  itself. 

(/)  A  specific  duty  would  tend,  we  believe,  to  minimize  th( 
in  the  selling  of  art  works  at  auction  and  private  sale  here,  wh 
long  existed  and  will  continue  to  exist  even  under  the  preser 
parative  high  tariff. 

When  poor  or  even  skillful  copies  of  the  works  of  the  lat 
Henner  can  be  painted  in  Paris  for  $25  each,  be  brought  he 
the  present  duty  of  15  per  cent,  or  $3.75,  and  then  be  sold  for 
$300,  and  the  sale  chronicled  in  the  public  press  as  that  of  H( 
the  inference  is  obvious  that  the  importer  and  seller  of  suci 
would  hesitate  to  add  the  specific  duty  of  $100  to  such  p 
This  is  a  concrete  example. 

A  SPECIFIC  DUTY  WOULD  AID  AND  NOl^  INJURE  THE  COUNTRY'S  MI 

It  has  been  urged  that  free  art  would  aid  our  museums 
educational  value  through  their  collections  is  of  course  great, 
been  said,  a  specific  duty  would  not  deter  the  owners  of  great 
tions,  especially  of  old  art  works,  from  bringing  in  the  sa: 
presenting  the  same  to  museums,  as  such  collections  would 
most  part  be  free  and  those  modern  works  they  contained  wo 
less  duty  than  now.    The  museums  now  are  empowered  to  im^ 
works  free  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  this  very  year  will 
a  remarkable  collection  of  modern  German  pictures  arranged 
Hugo  Reisinger,  of  New  York,  which  will  come  in  free  of  du 
the  needs  of  the  museums  are  not  an  argument  against  a  specii 
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ART  WORKS  ARE  WITHIN  THEORY  OF  PROTECTION. 

The  statement  that  "  the  American  artist  (which  is  comprehensive^ 
repudiates  the  art  duty  and  is  a  most  earnest  petitioner  for  its  repeal 
is  not  based  on  fact.  Many  good  American  artists  indorse  the  art 
duty  and  many  others  favor  the  specific  duty  we  urge.  There  is 
and  can  be  no  competition  between  a  Velasquez  and  an  American 
painting,  and  the  American  artist  asks  for  no  protection  from  the  old 
masters  or  even  their  later  followers  up  to  a  century  ago,  and,  were  it 
possible,  to  shorten  the  period  for  which  a  specific  duty  is  asked 
from  such  painters  as  the  Barbizon  men  and  their  contemporaries 
and  followers.  He  does  ask,  however,  that  the  product  of  his  brain 
and  hand  should  have  some  protection  when  it  goes  before  persons 
not  having  art  knowledge  and  taste  as  against  the  trash  of  modern 
Europe.  Why  should  an  American  figure  painter,  for  example,  who 
produces  good  genius  and  whose  living  costs  him  far  more  than  his 
fellows  of  Europe,  be  obliged  to  meet  the  prices  which,  as  detailed 
above,  can  be  taken  for  inferior  European  works?  If  the  American 
art-loving  and  art-buying  public  had  the  knowledge  and  taste  of 
those  of  Europe,  where  Eembrandts  are  auctioned  off  for  $5,  but  not 
to  collectors,  understood  quality,  and  were  not  deceived  by  cheap  and 
tawdry  color  and  tricks  of  painting,  the  question  would  be  a  different 
one.  We  must  wait  for  better  education  in  matters  here  before  we 
refuse  to  aid  with  a  specific  duty  the  Anferican  artist  who,  through 
his  good  work,  is  striving  to  better  this  taste. 

A  SPECIFIC  DUTY  WOULD   NOT  DECREASE  THE   REVENUE  FROM   ART. 

While  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Government  should  derive 
a  revenue  from  art  importations  is  a  serious  one,  its  discussion  does . 
not  lie  within  the  province  of  this  brief.  We  contend,  however,  that 
a  specific  duty  would,  from  the  figures  pf  the  art  importations  since 
1897,  bring  in  probably  as  much  as  the  Govermnent  has  received 
under  the  tariff  since  that  date.  Those  who  hold  that  art  is  a  luxury 
of  the  rich  and  should  be  taxed  accordingly  would  not  probably 
object  to  a  specific  duty,  which  would  remove  part  of  their  objections 
at  least. 

It  is  urged  that  Congress  should  put  art  on  the  free  list  because 
the  whole  country  is  in  favor,  it  is  asserted,  of  such  action.  This  we 
deny,  and  are  surprised  at  the  boldness  of  such  an  assertion.  We 
claim  that  the  500  so-called  "  directors  "  of  the  Free  Art  League,  al- 
though they  include  some  distinguished  names,  do  not  necessarily,  as 
is  also  claimed,  "  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  country." 

The  specific  duty  we  urge  would,  we  believe,  satisfy,  especially 
after  study  of  its  practicability,  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
country  interested  in  the  question,  a  large  proportion  of  the  artists  of 
the  country,  and  the  dealers  of  the  country,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

We  deny  that  •'  the  newspapers  of  the  country  are  a  unit  in  favor  • 
of  removal  of  the  duty."  Wliile  many  journals  have  declared  in  favor 
of  such  removal,  we  believe  that  this  declaration  was  made  before 
the  suggestion  of  specific  duty  was  made,  without  due  reflection  or 
knowledge  and  study  of  the  conditions  and  on  misleading  and  preju- 
diced information.    We  would  call  attention  to  certain  interviews, 


witn  tne  aeaiers  oi  jooston  m  particular,  puDiisnea  in  tne  iun 
Art  News  of  November  28,  which  art  journal  itself  advocat( 
suggestion  of  a  specific  duty,  as  an  evidence  that  the  dealei 
newspapers  of  the  country  are  favorably  disposed  to  a  specific 
and  our  signatures  evidence  that  we,  with  those  who  feel  with  u 
many  American  artists,  attest  the  belief  of  American  artists  ii 
specific  duty. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  James  B.  Townsend  for  certain  - 
ican  artists,  whose  petition  follows. 


New  York,  November  20^  1 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  American  artists  respectfull 
the  consideration  of  your  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  ti. 
the  proposition  to  substitute  for  the  present  ad  valorem  dui: 
pictures  and  sculptures  a  specific  duty  of  $100  on  each  im 
painting  in  oil,  water  color,  or  pastel,  painted  within  the  p£i 
hundred  years,  or  one  hundred  years  from  the  date  of  entry. 

This  specific  duty  we  believe  would  bring  as  much  revenue 
present  rates  and  at  the  same  time  keep  out  the  trash  and  pc( 
as  well  as  the  copies  of  good  pictures  brought  in  and  sold  as 
nals  afterwards. 

The  period  of  one  hundred  years  would  safely  cover  the  li: 
works  of  modem  painters,  whose  works  are  most  often  copii 
sold  as  originals,  and  would  protect  innocent  buyers  and  not  i 
way  prevent  the  importation  of  good  pictures. 

A.  T.  Van  Lauz,  J.  N.  Marble,  D.  J.  Gue,  W-illii 
Howe,  Reynolds  Beal,  Eugene  Mulertt,  Bayu 
Tyler,  William  G.  Watt,  George  M.  Seeds, 
Bicknell,  Frank  A.  Bicknell,  Amy  Cross,  Ai 
Pikeman,  CuUen  Yates,  William  Chadwick,  ' : 
Beal,  I.  Scott  Hartley,  F.  K.  M.  Eehn,  E.  Loya: 
Charles  F.  Gruppe,  G.  Glesser  Newell,  C.  H.  St ; 
Edward  H.  Pdtthast,  W.  G.  Schneider,  Willia  i 
planck   Birney,   William    S.    Robinson,   V.   ( 
Smith,  Frank  De  Haven,  Gustave  Wiegand, 
H.  Smithe,  J.  G.  Brown,  Charles  M.  Shean,  \  ' 
K.  Amscken,  Francis  Day,  Charles  Frederick  ^  i 
Theodore  K.  Pembrook,  Benjamin  A.  Haggin,   ' 
ville  Du  Mond,  Rhoda  Holmes  NichoUs,  Frede 
Baker,  Maurice  Fromkes,  Clara  Weaver  Parrij  : 
thea  Hill  Piatt,  Robert  David  Ganley,  Willia  i 
ton,  Earl  Stetson  Sanford,  E.  Irving  Couse,  1 
Smith,   Isidore   Konti,   Victor   D.   Hecht,   S. 
gomery  Roosevelt,  R.  W.  Van  Boskerck,  C.  E 
man,  A.  C.  Friedrich,  A.  MuUer  Ury,  Lou  i 
Dessar,  Frederick  Ballard  Williams,  Henry  \  \ 
John  H.  Fry,  G.  Timken  Fry,  Albert  L.  Gr  I 
C.  Brower  Darst. 


AETISTS,  FAVOES  SPECIFIC  DUTY  ON  WOEKS  OF  AET. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  27^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Comm^ittce  on  Ways  and  Means. 
.  Dear  Sir  :  The  undersigned  has  been  for  twenty-five  years  an 
advocate  of  a  specific  duty  on  oil  paintings,  and  believes  this  to  be 
the  remedy  desired  by  the  vast  majority  of  American  artists.  T^ 
this  end  he  has  united  in  every  movement  calculated  to  remove  the 
present  system  of  ad  valorem  duties.  This  system  has  the  double 
effect  of  shutting  out  of  this  country  private  collections  of  a  vast 
educational  value,  which  in  no  sense  enter  into  competition  with 
modern  American  art,  while  admitting  for  a  practically  nominal  duty 
the  cheap  refuse  of  all  Europe. 

To  classify  this  stuff  as  "  art "  and  make  it  "  free  "  would  appear 
to  be  indulging  in  sentimentalism  at  the  cost  of  our  younger  artists, 
whose  cause  I  am  now  pleading.  Our  leading  artists  have,  as  a  rule, 
begun  with  limited  means,  with  the  cost  of  living,  rent,  and  material 
in  favor  of  the  European,  as  well  as  tradition.  The  duty  removed, 
this  country  would  be  promptly  flooded  with  thousands  oi  paintings 
of  a  class  which  can  not  even  pay  the  present  duty;  dealers  whose 
interest  it  will  be  to  vaunt  their  superiority  will  multiply,  and  hun- 
dreds of  honest  and  talented  young  men  would  be  forced  out  of  the 
profession  by  an  unequal  competition.  A  specific  duty,  say  of  $100, 
would  not  be  felt  by  those  importing  collections  of  great  commercial 
value,  and  would  exclude  art  of  a  class  which  is  artistically  and  edu- 
cationally inferior,  and  often  morally  degenerate.  I  have  the  honor 
to  be, 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Richard  N.  Brooke, 
President  Society  of  Washington  Artists. 


HENEY  E.  F.  BEOWN,  AETIST,  AIJTHOE,  AND  HISTOEIAN,  FAVORS 
A  SPECIFIC  DUTY  ON  WOEKS  OF  AET. 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  November  80^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Chairman^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C, 

Honored  Sir:  Since  1876  I  have  been  a  writer  upon  art  topics. 
Up  to  the  year  1890  I  had  been  opposed  to  any  tariff  upon  art — 
meaning  painting  and  sculpture — notwithstanding  the  contention  of 
my  old  teacher  and  friend,  Mr.  John  Sartain,  of  Philadelphia.  Now 
I  see,  as  he  did  then,  that  a  specific  duty  of  $1,000  should  be  exacted 
for  each  and  every  painting  brought  to  the  United  States. 

We  need  no  longer  the  ad  valorem  30  per  cent.  It  does  not  cover 
the  requirements.  We  do  need  all  the  better  class  of  pictures  our 
connoisseurs  buy  and  would  like  to  bring  home,  but  are  prohibited 
by  the  ad  valorem  of  30  per  cent  which,  on  a  $100,000  painting,  as  you 
know,  is  $30,000,  while  the  artists  who  need  "  protection  "  are  those 
who  are  unable  to  go  abroad  for  study  and  who  never  can  hope  to 


get  $1,000  tor  a  picture,  although  many  are  infanitely  bett€ 
the  usual  litter  of  foreign  studios  brought  to  this  land  of  m: 
honey  for  foreign  artists  and  valued  nominally  until  put  < 
or  offered  at  private  sale,  when  the  hundreds  are  made  tho 
Again,  I  knew  a  railroad  magnate  who  bought  while  ab 
painting  for  a  "song,"  a  mere  trifle,  the  artist  being  just  i 
disfavor,  and  after  holding  it  for  a  year  valued  it  at  $10,000. 
"The*  Russian  Wedding  Feast,"  which  cost  Schuerman  ori 
$5,000  in  a  St.  Petersburg  studio  plus  the  ad  valorem — $l,i 
$6,500,  and  through  exhibitions  netted  him  in  two  years  $: 
and  he  still  retains  the  painting.  I  beg  of  you  to  supplant 
valorem  of  30  per  cent  to  a  specific  duty  of  $1,000  on  each  an 
painting  in  oil,  without  regard  to  size,  condition,  or  merit,  tl 
be  brought  into  this  country. 

I  know  every  artist  residing  in  America  will  thank  the  coi 
for  this  if  granted.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  the  dealers,  one  o 
palmed  off  a  .$25  copy  of  a  masterpiece  as  the  original  and  ^ 
$25,000  for  it  by  a  railroad  king  who  knew  probably  mor 
rebates  than  he  did  of  paintings. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  consideration  given  thi 
for  American  art. 

Yours,  sincerely,  Henry  E.  F.  Brown,  F.  A. 


CHABXES  J.  TAYLOR,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  FILES  BEIEF  IB 
CACY  OF  RETENTION  OF  DUTY  ON  WORKS  OF  ARl 

New  York  City,  November  18 
CoMMmEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  G. 

Gentlemen  :  Believing  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have 
on  works  of  art  removed,  I  herewith  present  to  your  committ 
test  against  such  removal.  A  petition  for  the  free  entry  of  si 
chanoise  having  been  extensively  circulated  and  generously  s 
artists  and  others  is  the  reason  why  I  have  taken  upon  m; 
liberty  and  the  privilege  of  addressing  to  you  the  following  I) 

1.  An  artist  is  a  workman.  It  does  not  take  much  readi] 
that  in  the  days  when  painting  took  on  its  most  glorious  pre 
artist  was  but  a  workman  and  painting  a  trade.  It  was  as  n 
trade  as  well  digging,  tiling,  or  cordwaining.  When  a  pa 
a  job  of  work  his  employer  might  be  a  princeling  or  he  i 
another  hireling  like  himself.  Titian  worked  for  a  prince 
for  a  tailor;  and  both  patrons  got  excellent  service  in  return 

Painting  was  then  a  busy  and  thriving  trade,  and  under  t 
lating  direction  of  distinguished  people  it  advanced  in  Italy  \ 
pursuit.  Popes,  cardinals,  princes,  and  even  great  tailors 
best  to  forward  and  protect  the  craftsmen  who  had  unden 
decoration  and  beautifying  of  the  churches,  the  palaces,  and  t 
Some  painters  got  to  be  very  well  thought  of,  and  some  had 
fortune  of  marrying  into  the  families  of  potential  citizens.  Tl 
in  the  beginning  was  looked  up  to  in  much  the  same  way  \ 
class  steel  craftsman  is  looked  up  to  in  one  of  our  steel  towi 


many  of  the  great  painting  centers  in  Italy  were  not  as  lar^  as  is 
Newark,  N.  jT,  and  were  probably  on  no  higher  general  intellectual 
level. 

Rafael  called  the  place  he  worked  in  not  a  studio,  but  a  bottega — ^a 
workshop.  The  studio  of  those  days  was  just  a  common  shop ;  and  the 
boss,  or  head  painter,  had  bound  apprentices  whom  he  employed  in 
grinding  his  colors,  cleaning  his  palettes,  sweeping  his  rooms,  and 
washing  out  such  other  and  necessary  articles  as  went  with  the  civili- 
zation and  comforts  of  the  golden  renaissance. 

A  writer  on  this  subject  has  well  said : 

In  fact,  any  distinction  of  artist  or  workman  was  altogetJier  unknown.  It 
was  to  tliis  we  owe  the  basilica  and  the  cathedrals,  the  palaces  of  Venice,  and 
all  such  innumerable  works  as  have  come  down  to  us  from  those  centuries,  and 
which  are  to-day  the  pride  of  civilized  Europe. 

Briefly  put,  the  artist  was  a  workman,  as  he  is  to-day  a  workman. 

2.  This  workman  produced  a  merchantable  article.  We  are  always 
pointing  to  the  glorious  work  of  the  old  masters.  When  a  painter 
workman  becomes  dead  and  his  further  output  is  ended  his  work 
advances  into  the  realm  of  rarities  and  takes  on  an  enhanced  value; 
but  before  this  immortal  stage  has  been  reached,  when  the  workman 
is  turning  out  his  product,  his  art,  if  it  is  anything  at  all,  is  a  handi- 
craft, and  the  work  is  of  ordinary  or  extraordinary  merit,  as  the 
time,  place,  and  price  call  for.  It  is  just  the  same  as  it  is  with  the 
rug  weavers  of  the  Orient.  It  is  all  in  the  day's  work.  If  the  work- 
man is  feeling  good  and  tjie  job  pleases,  the  work  is  of  a  higher  value. 
Since  paintings  have  become  movable  the  term  "  art "  has  had  much 
use,  and  we  occasionally  hear  of  motifs  and  temperaments.  In  the 
days  of  the  very  old  masters  the  only  movable  paintings  were  done  on 
backs  of  chairs,  on  linen  closets,  musical  instruments,  bedsteads,  and 
many  other  more  or  less  useful  objects,  and  these  products  were  sold 
from  the  painters'  shops,  to  be  sold  again  and  again  in  the  market 
places  of  the  various  towns,  and  many  in  all  probability  brought  less 
than  some  of  the  rugs  the  roystering  cavaliers  wiped  their  boots  on. 
The  movable  picture,  with  its  frame,  was  then  unknown,  but  if  it  had 
been, it  would  have  been  looked  upon  just  the  same  as  was  the  work 
done  on  my  lady's  table. 

The  artist  is  always  a  workman,  and  he  produces  a  something  which 
is  merchantable,  something  which  is  bartered  and  sold  in  shops,  as  are 
rugs  or  laces  or  any  of  the  finer  products  in  which  considerable  taste 
and  skill  are  shown. 

3.  An  academy  of  art,  so  called,  is  nothing  but  a  trade  school  where 
the  apprentice  is  taught  to  be  a  good,  conventional  workman  and  is 
shown  how  to  produce  forms  that  are  acceptable  in  the  market  place 
of  the  exhibitions. 

To-day  many  a  young  artist  would  feel  indignant  if  he  were  told 
he  was  only  a  workman ;  but  from  an  economic  standpoint  that  is  all 
he  is.  It  does  not  take  much  of  a  thinker  to  hit  upon  the  thought 
that,  no  matter  what  a  painter  may  call  himself,  he  is  still  a  work- 
man. The  painter-workman  has,  it  is  true,  to-day  in  many  cases 
ceased  to  be  the  artist  he  was,  but  in  spite  of  our  trying  to  separate 
the  beautiful  from  the  useful,  calling  our  workshops  "  art  academies," 
the  fact  remains  that  schools  of  art  are  but  schools  of  trade  where 
apprentices  are  molded  into  craftsmen  in  much  the  same  way  as  they 
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the  legends,  the  recipes,  and  the  jargon  of  the  craft.  All  scho 
conventional,  are  tradition  bound,  and  academies  of  art  are  as  c 
tional  as  shipyards. 

The  general  and  the  main  idea  is  to  mold  an  apprentice  so  i 
may  become  a  useful  workman,  who  will  be  able  to  produce 
which  when  placed  upon  the  walls  of  the  academy,  or  market 
will  catch  the  eye  of  the  rich,  the  whimsies  of  the  ostentatio 
vanity  of  the  vulgar,  or,  at  least,  the  applause  of  fellow-w( 
who  have  been  brcnight  up  in  the  same  school  and  who  desire 
petuate  its  traditions  and  advance  its  esprit  de  corps.  An  exh 
of  works  of  art  is  nothing  but  a  display  of  wares  m  which  th 
hope  is  to  make  sales. 

In  days  gone  by,  if  a  painter  settled  in  a  town  whose  art 
was  ordered  and  conducted  by  a  monopoly  called  a  "  guild  "- 
the  guild  had  some  saint's  name  stuck  to  it,  so  much  the  bettei' 
purpose — that  painter  had  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulat 
that  guild  or  he  had  to  get  out  of  the  place.  These  men  worl 
bread  and  butter  just  the  same  as  we  do  and  they  protectc 
market. 

Is  art  now  less  of  a  trade  than  then?    I  think  it  can  be  tri 
said  that  art  is  now  more  of  a  trade  than  ever;  and  it  is  not 
ural  in  these  days  of  keen  competition  that  art  academies  she 
to  direct  trade  into  the  channels  which  they  have  made  and 
It  is  right  that  they  should  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  d 
members  who  add  luster  to  their  schools.    .These  academies 
themselves  and  their  progenjr.     If  this  is  a  protection  coun: 
that  our  policy,  and  under  which  we  have  made  such  wonderf  i 
ress,  why  should  the  duty  on  paintings  be  removed  in  order  i 
the  foreign  output  to  come  in  and  find  a  market  here?    It  1 
said  that  a  "  foreign  label  sells  the  wine."    This  is  true.    A  i 
true  that  a  foreign  label  sells  the  painting. 

If  it  is  intended  that  foreign  art  shall  come  in  free  so  1 1 
museums  may  have  their  walls  covered  by  an  art  that  will  • 
direct  the  tastes  of  the  coming  generations  into  the  conventioi  i 
the  present  Dingley  bill  provides  for  this.  If  it  is  the  pui 
removing  the  duty  on  works  of  art  so  that  our  rich  people  ir : 
the  "  label "  at  a  lower  figure,  then  I  say  "  no."  The  pair  I 
workman,  and  this  being  the  case,  he  must  be  protected  if  th  i 
policy  of  our  land.  What  the  painter  abroad  produces  is  a  m  i 
able  article,  and  as  such  should  be  liable  to  duty  just  the  i 
rugs  or  any  other  luxury  of  artistic  intent. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  free  art  from  abroad  is  necessary 
advancement  of  art  in  this  country  any  more  than  it  can  be  i 
it  would  advance  the  art  of  China  or  Japan  or  Holland.    W  i 
seen  how  far  we  have  advanced  in  the  art  of  painting  in  a  fe  ; 
and  under  a  protective  tariff  that  has  built  up  a  class  of  pati  : 
buy  and  appreciate  American  art,  no  one  can  truthfully  say  1 
tection  has  been  a  deterrent  of  art.    If,  however,  it  is  claime  1 
is  necessary  to  have  art  come  in  free  so  that  we  may  ever  i  i 
the  conventional  footsteps  of  the  old  workmen,  then  I  be 
House  of  Representatives  of  our  Congress  to  see  that  a  bure;  i 
is  established  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  our  very  popular  De]  i 


of  farmers'  bulletins,  akin  to  those  which  are  spread  before  our  agri- 
cultural brothers,  explaining,  elucidating,  evolving,  and  proving  the 
various  old  brands  of  art  in  all  the  vagaries  of  our  large,  mixed,  and 
exasperating  climate,  to  the  end  that  the  label  of  everlasting  happi- 
ness may  be  stamped  upon  the  pockets  of  all  our  painter  workmen  and 
upon  the  countenances  of  their  patrons,  and  your  petitioner  will  ever 
pray. 

Chahues  J.  Taylor. 


E.  H.   SEMPLE,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  FAVOES  A  PEOVISION  OF  THE 
TARIFF  THAT  WILL  ADMIT  REAL  WORKS  OF  ART. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  25^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means ^  Washington^,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  sentiment  here,  so  far  as  I  know  it,  is  unanimously 
in  favor  of  removing  the  tariff  from  good  foreign  art. 

My  personal  opinon  is,  that  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  tariff  on 
art  should  be  so  arranged  that  all  legitimate  art  (by  which  I  mean 
the  genuine  works  of  masters,  old  and  modern)  should  be  admitted 
free,  and  that  the  tariff,  if  possible,  should  be  prohibitive  on  all 
copies  and  other  art  that  does  not  possess  claims  of  genuineness. 

That  this  last  class  should  be  kept  out  I  regard  as  highly  im- 
portant. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  E.  H.  Semple. 


MRS.  ALICE  P.  BARNEY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  FAVORS  AN  APPOINT- 
IVE ART  COMMISSION  TO  JUDGE  WORKS  OF  ART. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  28^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Mrs.  Barney  believes  in  free  art,  but  her  belief  is 
couched  in  the  following  suggestions,  which  convey  her  advocacy  of 
limited  free  art: 

She  believes  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  appoint  a 
president  and  vice-president,  men  of  leisure  and  high  artistic  quali- 
fications ;  that  these  two  gentlemen  should  form  a  committee  of  20  or 
25  gentlemen  of  high  artistic  ability  to  pass  judgment  upon  all  works 
of  art  imported  from  abroad.  This  committee  or  jury,  as  well  as 
their  president  and  vice-president,  should  be  men  who  would  be  willing 
to  serve  without  a  salary,  just  for  the  honor  and  pleasure  which 
a  participation  in  the  artistic  development  of  their  country  will  afford 
them. 

Any  works  of  art  pronounced  by  this  jury  as  of  sufficient  excellence 
should  be  admitted  free  of  custom  duties.  But  in  lieu  of  this  ad- 
vantage, the  owners  should  be  willing  to  loan  these  for  a  period  of 
two  years  to  the  Government  to  be  exhibited  at  a  national  museum  to 
be  founded  by  the  Government.    The  public  then  will  be  given  the 


and  such  national  museum  are  too  many  to  be  enumerated  here 
as  an  instance,  we  point  to  the  ever-changing  character  of  the  € 
tions  and  the  manifold  interest  they  impart  to  the  public. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  these  works  or  art  will  be  returned  t< 
owners  free  of  duty.  y 

As  to  those  works  of  art  which  would  not  pass  the  rigid  exj 
tion  of  the  jury  or  in  some  points  would  fall  short  of  meeti 
requirements  oi  the  committee  of  experts,  these  should  not  be  i 
ted  free,  but  owners  should  pay  on  them  regular  custom  duties 
If  the  owners  of  the  accepted  works  of  art  show  unwillingi 
loan  their  imported  property  for  such  a  long  period  as  two 
they  should  be  allowed  to  loan  them  for  only  a  period  of  on 
provided  they  pay  half  duties.  Of  course,  in  case  such  owners 
refuse  to  loan  their  property  they  could  secure  them  by  payii 
duty,  as  is  usual  at  the  present  time. 

If  this  scheme  or  its  fundamental  ideas  is  carried  out,  on  I 
works  of  art  would  be  admitted  into  America,  and  the  land  wo. 
be  overrun  with  so-called  "  works  of  art  "  or  productions  of  m( 
artistic  abilities.  More  harm  can  be  done  to  the  public  in  s 
them  nongenuine  works  of  art  and  corrupting  their  sense  of  art 
ciation  than  by  not  showing  them  any  works  of  art  at  all.  M( 
a  wholesale  free  admission  of  all  works  of  art,  so  called  with<  • 
,  discrimination,  would  inflict  a  loss  of  profit  on  the  Governmen  ; 
will  not  be  justified  by  the  degree  of  artistic  development  th  ■ 
free  art  can  effect  in  the  public. 

By  carrying  out  these  suggestions  the  Government,  too,  ^ ' 
be  without  its  material  profit.  I.  It  will  receive  duties  on  i 
class  works  of  art.  II.  It  will  receive  half  duties  for  work 
whose  owner  would  not  be  willing  to  loan  them  for  a  period  ; 
ing  beyond  one  year.  III.  It  could  charge  a  small  admissi(  i 
all  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  museum,  allowing  certain  day  i 
month  during  which  all  would  be  admitted  free.  IV.  That  n  ] 
limited  free  art  is  not  allowed,  many  yearly  spend  large  {  i 
money  abroad  in  order  to  visit  and  study  works  of  art,  v  I 
having  limited  free  art  in  America  the  bulk  of  that  money  v  : 
spent  m  America  itself. 

There  is  already  in  existence  a  charter,  granted  by  Con 
1892,  for  a  national  academy  of  art,  to  be  located  in  this  -  i 
national  building  erected  by  the  Government  for  the  exhil 
works  of  art  would  prove  of  invaluable  importance  to  the  n 
large. 

Alice  P.  Bj  i 


C.  H.  BAYLEY,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  FAVOES  GOVERNMENT  RE 
TION  FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  PAINTINGS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  November  24 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:   I  note  that  a  hearing  is  to  be  given  on  Satui 
28th,  to  those  who  are  advocating  lower  duties  on  free  art. 


not  be  present,  wish  to  give  my  opinion  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  I 
have  studied  this  subject  for  several  years,  have  bought  more  or  less 
paintings  and  other  works  in  this  country  and  also  in  Europe,  and 
feel  that  the  introduction  of  art  objects,  whether  for  public  or  pri- 
vate use,  free  of  duty  will  advance  the  education  of  the  people  more 
than  any  other  measure  which  the  Government  can  put  forward. 

I  am  also  positive,  from  my  acquaintance  with  a  very  large  number 
of  American  artists,  that  they,  as  a  body,  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
duty  being  removed,  particularly  from  paintings,  for  paintings  by 
one  artist  are  distinctly  his  own  and  can  not  be  considered  to  be  in 
compwetition  with  others.  Therefore  the  present  rate  of  duty  does 
not,  in  my  opinion,  help  the  artist,  brings  the  Government  a  very 
small  revenue,  and  prevents  the  importation  of  many  valuable  paint- 
ing, which  would  DC  added  to  our  private  and  public  collections. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  measure  for  free  importation  of  paintings 
and  other  works  of  art  may  go  through,  and  at  the  earliest  date  pos- 
sible. I  would  even  take  the  time  and  give  the  expense  of  a  trip 
to  Washington  if  by  doing  so  I  could  help  this  measure  along  better 
than  by  letter. 

One  additional  measure  which  the  Government  might  pass  to  the 
advantage  of  the  artists  of  the  country  and  also  to  the  general  public 
who  buy  more  or  less  paintings,  is  the  establishing  of  registration 
for  all  classes  of  paintings,  and  this  measure  would  be  of  the  greatest 
help,  financially  and  otherwise,  to  the  artists.  It  could,  I  think,  be 
established  by  making  a  branch  registry  at  each  government  custom- 
house, where  an  artist  might  take  his  painting,  register  it,  with  a 
description  sufficiently  complete  so  that  a  person  would  recognize  it, 
and  the  picture  be  given  a  number,  and  also  to  bear  on  the  back  of 
the  canvas  a  goviernment  stamp,  with  its  registration  number.  As 
such  would  cost  the  Government  almost  nothing,  it  might  charge  a 
small  fee  of,  perhaps,  $1,  or  even  register  without  a  fee,  and  there- 
after this  picture  could  not  be  copied  without  forgery,  and  would 
save  to  the  artist  the  general  copying  by  inferior  and  unscrupulous 
artists  which  is  carried  on  at  present. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  further  detail,  but  this 
I  have  also  presented  to  several  artists,  who  are  heartily  in  favor  of 
such  a  measure  being  put  forward,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never 
been  suggested  by  anyone  other  than  myself.  If  anyone  connected 
with  the  Government  wishes  to  take  up  the  subject  to  this  end,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  render  service  in  getting  signatures  of  the  various  artists 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Yours,  very  truly,  C.  H.  Bayley. 


J.  H.  STEATISS,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  WRITES  IN  ADVOCACY  OF  A 
SPECIFIC  DUTY  ON  PAINTINGS. 

New  York,  November  27. 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington, 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  follow- 
ing proposition  regarding  a  duty  on  paintings:  Fifteen  per  cent  on 
paintings  of  every  description,  the  maximum  amount  to  be  collected 


on  anjr  one  painting  to  be  $100.    This  will  enable  tne  collector  V 
in  paintings  for  "  educational "  purposes  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
the  same  time  protect  the  dealer  from  unfair  foreign  competi 
the  way  of  consignments  or  otherwise. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Strauss 
Dealer  in  Oil  Paintings^  Water  Colors^  Engravings^  and  Etch 


REV.  C.  F.  WILLIAMS,  NOREISTOWN,  PA.,  ASKS  FOE  EXTI 
OF  PRIVILEOES  OF  PRESENT  FREE-ART  PARAORAPI 

NoRRiSTOWN,  Pa.,  November  ^5, 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentle3ien:  It  is  respectfully  submitted  to  your  honorab 
mittee  that  in  the  interest  of  art  the  present  Dingley  tariff 
changed  and  modified  to  this  extent,  viz : 

Paragraph  702,  under  the  head  of  "  Free  list,"  be  so  change 
give  the  individual  the  same  ri^ht  and  privileges  in  the  impc 
of  works  of  art  as  are  now  therein  granted  to  the  State  or  any 
or  institution  established  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts. 

That  is  to  say,  that  if  the  individual  will  comply  with  the  ru 
regulations  laid  down  in  paragraph  702,  under  "  Free  list," 
State  and  other  organized  bodies,  he  or  she  will  enjoy  the  rig 
privileges  given  to  the  State  and  other  organized  bodies  in  sai 
graph  702. 

This  change  in  this  paragraph  would  be  fair  to  both  the  put 
the  individual,  so  it  seems  to  the  writer.  So  long  as  the  said  t\ 
art  are  open  to  inspection  by  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  pu 
duty  need  be  paid.  Should  they  be  withdrawn  from  this  exh 
the  duty  should  be  paid.  In  this  way  the  rights  of  both  the 
and  individual  would  be  safeguarded  and  a  great  impulse  g 
the  importation  of  works  of  art  from  the  old  countries.  It  is 
necessary  to  add  that  at  once  under  such  privilege  as  this,  the 
States  would  become  the  repository  of  many  of  the  world 
famous  masterpieces  in  all  branches  of  the  earlier  arts,  a  cc 
of  affairs  which  it  is  most  earnestly  hoped  your  honorable  bo 
see  your  way  clear  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  bring  about. 
Eespectfully,  yours, 

0.  F.  Williams 
Honorary  Curator  Oriental  Carpets^  Pennsylvania  Mm 


Bridgeport,  Pa.,  November  27 y 
Hon.  Irving  P.  Wanger, 

Norristown^  Pa. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Wanger  :  Permit  me  to  lay  before  you,  in  s< 
tail,  the  proposition  that  paragraph  702,  under  the  head  o 
list,"  in  the  Dingley  tariff  law,  be  so  enlarged  as  to  give  to  tl 
vidual,  in  the  matter  of  importing  works  of  art  and  othei 
mentioned  in  said  paragraph,  the  same  privileges  as  are  now  , 
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the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  sciences,  etc.  A  reference  to  this 
paragraph  will  show  you  that  the  individual  does  not  now  have  this 
privilege. 

You  will  notice  that  the  restrictions  in  this  paragraph  are,  in 
effect,  that  whosoever  imports  works  of  art  under  the  "  free  list " 
must  do  these  things,  viz: 

First.  Thev  must  import  them  "  for  exhibition  at  a  fixed  place." 
Second.  They  must  import  them  with  the  understanding  that  said 
works  of  art  "  are  not  intended  for  sale." 

Third.  They  are  required  to  see  that  "  bond  shall  be  given  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe  for  the  payment  of  lawful  duties  which  may  accrue  should 
any  of  the  articles  aforesaid  be  sold,"  etc. 

Now,  if  under  these  restrictions  the  individual  collector  is  granted 
the  same  privileges  as  are  now  given  to  the  state,  etc.,  in  paragraph 
702,  it  is  maintamed  that  the  Government  will  have  full  protection 
while  a  great  impulse  will  be  given  the  collecting  and  bringing  to  this 
country  many  of  the  world's  finest  masterpieces  in  every  branch  of  art. 
The  objection  raised  against  the  granting  of  this  privilege  to  the 
individual,  that  the  privilege  would  be  abused,  is  hardly  tenable.  It 
really  could  not  be  abused  for  the  reason  that  works  of  art  so  im- 
ported would  be  a  burden  to  anyone  save  the  individual  who  had  in 
mind  the  public  benefit  and  the  ultimate  purpose  of  placing  these 
works  of  art  in  the  possession  of  the  public. 

In  the  first  place,  according  to  paragraph  702,  the  owner  would  be 
compelled  to  provide  a  place  for  the  permanent  exhibition  of  said 
works  of  art.  It  might  be  a  separate  building  or  it  might  be  a  gallery 
incorporated  in  the  architecture  of  his  home,  but  it  must  be  a  place  of 
reasonable  size  and  fitness  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  these  works 
and  it  must  be  open  to  the  public  a  reasonable  length  of  time  each 
year. 

In  the  second  place,  according  to  paragraph  702,  the  owner  would 
be  compelled  to  give  bonds  that  these  works  of  art  could  not  be  sold 
until  the  duty  should  have  been  paid,  and  this  restriction,  as  well  as 
the  other  mentioned,  would  follow  the  collection  after  the  death  of 
the  owner.    Indeed,  it  would  follow  the  collection  for  all  time. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  to  collectors  who  are  well  disposed  toward 
the  public  some  liberty  in  the  making  of  these  collections,  but  the 
liberties  granted  in  paragraph  702  would  be  sufficient  for  any  col- 
lector who  really  had  in  mind  the  sincere  purpose  of  serving  the 
public.  He  should  be  granted,  according  to  the  provisions  as  now 
laid  down  in  paragraph  702,  the  privilege  of  selling  any  separate 
work  of  art  he  might  have,  provided  he  pay  the  duty  thereon.  This 
would  enable  him  to  remove  from  his  collection  secondary  works  of 
art  and  substitute  therefore  the  best  works  without  requiring  him  to 
have  his  money  invested  in  both  examples. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  properly  get  together  a  collection  of  works 
of  art  of  any  branch.  In  doing  this  the  collector  is  compelled  to 
make  changes  from  time  to  time,  and  the  Government  should  give 
him  this  privilege,  always  requiring,  of  course,  that  the  duty  be  paid 
on  any  articles  which  might  be  removed  from  the  collection. 

I  can  not  see  how,  under  the  provisions  in  paragraph  702,  the  indi- 
vidual can  not  safely  be  granted  all  the  privileges  therein  -stated.    I 


am  sure  the  granting  of  this  privilege  will  mean  great  good  to  our 
country  and  to  the  generations  which  are  to  follow  us. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

C.  F.  Williams. 


HENBY  L.  HIGGINSON,   OF  BOSTON,   MASS.,  STEONGLY  FAVOES 
BEMOVAL  OF  DUTY  FEOM  PAINTINGS  AND  STATTJAEY. 

Boston,  November  ^^,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Chairman, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  notified  of  a  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  "  free  art." 

Being  unable  to  go  to  the  hearings:,  I  ask  leave  to  add  my  urgent 
request  and  strong  hope  that  we  dishonor  ourselves  no  longer  by 
laying  a  duty  on  paintings  or  statuary  or  art  objects  of  any  kind. 
These  objects  educate  our  people,  which  is  the  saving  grace  of  the 
nation,  and  which  is  necessary  in  art  as  in  other  things.  Of  course 
people  seek  art  objects  for  their  own  pleasure,  but  as  they  can  not 
destroy  them  in  any  way,  the  usual  result  is  that  they  drift  into 
museums  or  schoolhouses  and  become  the  property  of  the  public.  We 
know  that  a  good  many  objects  of  art  are  kept  out  of  this  country 
because  of  the  duty,  and  this  on  account  of  the  sense  of  injustice  by 
the  Government  toward  the  art  holders  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
money.  Many  people  can  not  pay  for  a  picture  and  the  duty,  too, 
and  therefore  do  not  buy  it.  We  have  enough  articles  of  luxury 
which  can  be  taxed  without  recourse  to  art  objects,  and  I  hope  very 
strongly  that  Congress  will,  in  its  wisdom,  make  laws  in  favor  of 
free  art. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Henry  L.  Higginson. 

VICTOE  G.  PISCHEE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  WEITES  EELATIVE  TO 
EEMOVAL  OP  DUTY  PEOM  WOEKS  OP  AET. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  2^^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Sir  :  By  request  I  beg  to  send  you  the  following  letter  regarding 
free  art.  The  late  Secretary  of  State,  Col.  John  Hay,  told  writer  of 
this,  "  that  the  late  Mr.  Dingley  never  favored  duty  on  art.  By  a 
subterfuge  a  certain  Mr.  Donaldson  appeared  before  the  commission 
then,  in  favor  of  such  duty,  and  it  was  unthinkingly  restored  without 
anybody  having  a  particular  interest  in  it.  As  a  revenue  it  amounts — 
comparatively  speaking — to  little,  and  the  harm  it  has  done  educa- 
tionally and  otherwise  can  not  be  expressed  in  mere  figures."  These 
were  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay's  words. 

The  President  wrote  me  the  following  confidential  letter  November 
18,1904: 

^lY  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  17th  instant  and  to  say  as  soon  as  he  takes  up  the  tariflf 
question  he  will  recommend  that  the  duty  on  works  of  art  be  abolished. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Wm.  Loeb,  Jr., 
Secretary  to  the  President, 


xuree  uays  ago  tiie  jriesiueiiL  gave  iiie  periiiissiuii  tu  use  uua  letLcr 
with  the  additional  expression  of  his  bein^  unqualifiedly  for  absolute 
removal  of  duty  on  art.  Furthermore,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
President-elect  is  of  the  same  opinion,  that  the  Senate  almost  unani- 
mously, and  the  House  to  a  large  degree,  are  of  the  same  mind  in 
regard  to  the  favorable  action  on  that  item. 
Most  respectfully, 

Victor  G.  Fischer, 
Fischer  Art  Galleries. 


THE  PEESIDENT  OF  BEYN  MAWE  COLLEGE  THINKS  A  DUTY  ON 
WOEKS  OF  AET  UNCALLED  FOE. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  November  25^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ghairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  that  you  will  bring  this  letter  to  the  attention  of 
your  committee,  which  I  understand  is  now  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  modifying  the  tariff  on  works  of  art  brought  into  the  United 
States. 

As  the  president  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  one  of  the  four  most 
important  separate  colleges  for  women  in  the  United  States,  I  come 
in  contact  through  our  board  of  directors,  our  faculty,  our  students, 
and  alumnae,  and  the  many  friends  and  supporters  of  the  college, 
with  people  who  represent  many  different  parts  of  the  countrjr,  and 
although  I  have  frequently  heard  the  present  prohibitive  tariff  on 
works  of  art  discussed,  I  have  never  yet  heard  any  person  of  intelli- 
gence or  standing  in  the  community  defend  it.  I  have  heard  it  fre- 
quently said  that  the  tariff  on  works  of  art  imposed  by  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  things  whidi  makes  an  American  blush  for  his 
country. 

Personally,  I  feel  very  strongly  on  this  subject.  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  educating  women  for  the  past  twenty- four 
years,  and  I  am  confident  that  our  Government,  by  placing  a  tariff 
on  works  of  art  and  books  written  in  the  English  language  imported 
by  private  persons  for  the  use  of  themselves  and  their  families,  inflicts 
a  serious  injury  on  education  in  art  and  letters.  Moreover,  while  the 
tariff  on  works  of  art  damages  the  highest  interests  of  our  country, 
it  does  this  to  no  good  purpose.  Many  of  the  most  intelligent  lovers 
of  art  whom  I  know  confidently  believe  that  it  would  greatly  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  American  fjictures  by  American  artists  painting  in 
the  United  States  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off  forei^  works  of  art, 
because  an  enlightened  love  of  art  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and 
Americans  able  to  afford  to  purchase  works  of  art  who  began  by  pur- 
chasing them  abroad  woula  be  sure  to  end  by  buying  much  more 
largely  than  at  present  the  works  of  American  artists  at  home. 

Our  present  tariff  on  art  seems  to  everyone  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  subject  unworthy  of  an  enlightened  and  civilized  nation 
like  the  United  States. 

We  confidently  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  give  due  weight  to  the  above  considerations. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

M.  Carey  Thomas, 
President  of  Bryn  Mawr  GoUege. 


BOLTON  SMITH,  MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  WANTS  ALL  AETICLES  OF  AET 

ON  THE  FBEE  LIST. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  November  28^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  a  protective  tariff, 
they  can  not,  it  seems  to  me,  apply  to  art,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  in 
the  bill  to  be  reported  by  your  committee  you  will  incorporate  a  pro- 
vision placing  all  articles  of  art  on  the  free  list.  The  absurdity  of 
the  present  duty  is  illustrated  by  the  following  incident : 

A  friend  brought  me  a  vase  from  Greece.  It  was  something  over 
2,000  years  old  and  consequently  not  in  any  wise  an  article  of  com- 
merce or  like  anything  that  our  factories  are  turning  out;  still,  he 
was  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  of  $60.  Such  a  law  makes  one  feel  a 
sentiment  of  absolute  contempt  for  a  government  and  its  law,  and  it 
is  this  carelessness  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  which  has  been  shown 
by  the  Republican  party  in  its  undiscriminating  tariff  legislation, 
that,  more  than  anything  else,  has  aroused  the  growing  antagonism 
against  that  party.  In  my  opinion,  nothing  but  the  unpopularity  of 
Mr.  Bryan  with  the  conservative  classes  of  our  people  has  stood  in 
the  way  of  overwhelming  democratic  victory.  Personally,  I  voted 
for  Mr.  Taf t,  and  while  I  do  not  regard  myself  as  a  Republican,  yet 
the  course  of  that  party  under  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  such,  and  I  am 
sure  under  Mr.  Taft  will  be  such,  that  I  am  fast  coming  to  feel  a 
desire  to  see  that  party  retain  power.  It  is  therefore  as  a  wellwisher 
of  the  Republican  party  that  I  presume  to  recommend  in  this  small 
matter  of  the  art  duty  a  course  which,  if  given  still  more  general 
application,  would,  I  am  convinced,  assure  its  continuance  in  office. 
Yours,  truly, 

Bolton  Smith. 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AETS  AND  LETTEES  MEMOEIAL- 
IZES  CONGEESS  IN  FAVOE  OF  FEEE  AET. 

New  York,  Noveniber  21^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 

Revision  of  the  Tariffs  Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  convey  to  you  herewith  the  reso- 
lution adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  held  at  the  Princeton  Club,  New  York,  November  20,  1908, 
and  to  request  that  you  will  present  this  resolution  whenever  the 
question  of  the  duty  on  art  shall  come  before  the  committee. 

Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  greatly  oblige. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  R.  U.  Johnson,  Secretary, 


The  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  composed  of  repre- 
sentative authors,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and  members  of  the 
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held  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  takes  occasion  to  renew  respectfully 
and  very  earnestly  its  former  recommendations  and  petitions  to  Con- 
gress for  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  works  of  art.  This  duty  is  not 
only  not  desired  by  American  artists,  but  is  considered  by  them  ob- 
noxious and  antiquated,  and  a  handicap  upon  bo^h  the  practice  and 
the  appreciation  of  art  in  this  country. 

Adopted  November  20,  1908. 

Attest :  Robert  Underwood  Johnson, 

Secretary, 


DE.  S.  WEIE  MITCHELL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  WHITES  AS  ONE 
OF  AN  OPPRESSED  PUBLIC. 

Philadelphia,  November  26^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  G. 

Gentlemen  :  I  hope  the  hearing  of  the  matter  on  the  28th  in  re- 
gard to  free  art  will  result  in  something  being  done  to  enable  ns  to 
bring  home  a  great  deal  of  educational  value  to  a  people  who  more 
than  any  other  need  instruction  in  the  finer  arts  of  life.  I  have  oyer 
and  over  been  prevented  from  bringing  home  art  objects  which 
ultimately  would  have  reached  new  fields,  because  I  could  not  afford 
to  pay  the  additional  cost  assessed  by  the  custom-house.  In  one  in- 
stance a  portrait  of  myself  by  an  English  artist  who  was  then  the 
greatest  portrait  painter  I  was  obliged  to  leave  in  England  for 
years  until  finally  I  was  able  to  pay  the  excessive  custom-house 
duties. 

I  can  not  hope  that  a  single  letter  from  a  person  like  me  will  have 
any  great  effect  in  the  matter,  but  I  am  one  of  an  oppressed  public, 
and  for  the  general  good  something  might  well  be  done  to  lighten 
duties  or  abolish  them  in  matters  of  art. 

Very  truly,  yours,  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 


PRESIDENT    CYRUS    NORTHROP,    UNIVERSITY    OF   MINNESOTA, 
THINKS  FREE  ART  MOST  DESIRABLE. 

Minneapolis,  November  27^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  So  far  as  I  know  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  people 
of  Minnesota  is  in  favor  of  free  art.  The  artists  themselves  m  the 
State  are,  I  believe,  without  exception  in  favor  of  free  art,  and  the 
State  Art  Society,  the  official  organization  of  the  State,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  has  pronounced  unanimously  in  favor  of  free  art  on 
more  than  one  occasion. 

I  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  make  an  advance 
in  the  right  direction  and  give  free  art  to  the  country,  as  it  seems  to 
me  most  desirable. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Cyrus  Northrop, 

President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 


"N 
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ANTiaUE  ART  OBJECTS  DUTY  FREE. 

New  York,  November  25^  1908. 

COMMII^TEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  Z>.  C, 
Gentlemen  :  I  understand  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  subject  of  art  in  connection  with  the  tariff  on 
Saturday  next.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  express  the  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  see  its  way  clear  to  place  paintings  and  at  least  antique 
objects  of  art  upon  the  free  list.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  protect- 
ive principle,  as  you  know ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  any 
proper  application  to  the  field  of  art,  in  which  the  skill  of  the  artist, 
rather  than  the  cost  of  materials  or  the  value  of  labor,  determines  the 
value  of  the  product.  I  do  not  think  that  it  tends  to  develop  artistic 
taste  and  skill  in  our  own  country  to  levy  a  duty  on  the  importation 
of  articles  of  this  character.  One  might  just  as  well  levy  a  duty  upon 
scientific  discoveries  before  they  could  be  made  available  m  this 
country. 

It  may  be  that  by  placing  paintings  upon  the  free  list  a  certain  in- 
justice will  be  done  to  picture  dealers  who  have  paid  duties  upon 
pictures  that  remain  still  unsold,  but  it  would  not  require  a  very  large 
sum  to  refund  these  duties  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  the  facts. 

Outside  of  this  very  limited  field  of  injury  from  a  change  in  the 
tariff,  with  reference  to  works  of  art,  I  think,  at  the  moment,  of  no 
other  harm  that  would  be  done,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  educa- 
tional value  of  such  importations  as  would  be  made  if  art  were  on  the 
free  list,  not  only  by  dealers  but  by  private  citizens,  would  far  out- 
weigh any  value  to  the  countr}^  in  money  that  may  be  collected  on  the 
objects  that  enter  despite  the  duty,  tn  the  long  run,  a  very  large 
percentage  of  private  importations  finds  its  way  into  public  museums, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  even  more  would  do  so  if  the  Government 
admitted  such  objects  free  instead  of  compelling  private  individuals 
to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  bringing  them  in. 
I  have  the  honer  to  be, 

Yours,  sincerely,  Seth  Low. 


LLOYD  WARREN,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  WISHES  FREE  ART  IN  THE 
INTEREST  OF  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS  AND  DRAFTSMEN. 

New  York  City,  November  25^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Sir  :  Allow  me  to  write  a  few  lines  advocating  the  free  art  move- 
ment,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education.  This  society  is 
conducting  a  course  of  instruction  to  young  architects  and  drafts- 
men to  the  number  of  about  700  registered  students.  I  have  found 
these  young  men  terribly  handicapped  in  their  efforts  to  do  good 
work  by  the  lack  of  material  for  inspiration  in  this  country,  especially 
in  decorative  art;  that  is  to  say,  interior  decoration,  wopd  carving, 


hibitive  tariff  which  is  placed  on  these  articles.  Loan  exhibitions  of 
works  of  art,  which  are  a  great  inspiration  for  students  in  foreign 
countries,  are  with  difficulty  organized  here,  chiefly  because  objects 
of  this  kind  are  very  rare  in  our  country.  Moreover,  the  extreme 
expense  of  importing  any  art  objects  forces  Americans  to  content 
themselves  with  very  imperfect  imitations,  which  deprave  the  taste 
and  wholly  unfit  students  to  draw  inspiration  from  them  to  compete 
with  artists  of  foreign  countries. 

By  opening  our  doors  to  works  of  art  I  am  convinced  we  will 
elevate  the  standard  of  the  work  of  our  artists,  and,  moreover,  we 
would  keep  them  in  our  country  instead  of  forcing  them  to  live 
abroad  in  search  for  inspiration. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Lloyd  Warren, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Education^ 

Society  of  Beaux- Arts  Architects, 


THE  CLEVELAND  (OHIO)  CHAMBEE  OF  COMMERCE  MEMOBDkLIZES 
CONGRESS  IN  ADVOCACY  OF  FREE  ART. 

Cleveland,  November  25^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir:  This  chamber  is  informed  that  on  Saturday,  November  28, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  question  of 
removing  the  duty  upon  works  of  art  imported  into  this  country  by 
private  individuals. 

It  will  be  appreciated  bv  this  chamber  if  at  this  hearing  the  in- 
closed resolutions,  adopted  by  this  chamber  unanimously  at  a  meeting 
held  in  October,  1906,  might  be  read. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Charles  S.  Howe,  President, 


Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  saw  fit  in  1898  to  place 
a  duty  of  20  per  cent  upon  works  of  art  imported  into  this  country 
by  private  individuals ;  and 

Whereas  such  importations  for  the  year  1905,  amounted  to  $2,- 
862,000,  on  which  $502,227  was  paid  in  duties ;  and 

Whereas  the  object  of  such  a  tax  is  twofold :  First,  to  protect  from 
competition  the  producers  of  the  articles  taxed,  and  thereby  encour- 
age the  development  of  art  industries  in  this  country,  and,  second,  to 
produce  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Government ;  and 

Whereas  it  seems  to  be  the  judgment  of  the  art  workers  of  the 
country,  and  also  of  the  general  public,  who  are  interested  in  art, 
that  such  duty  acts  as  a  distinct  drawback  rather  than  as  an  encour- 
agement to  such  development;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  the  class  supposed  to  be  benefited  have 
memorialized  Congress  and  asked  for  a  removal  of  the  duty;  and 
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Whereas  it  is  a  fact  that  every  great  nation  of  Europe,  whether 
actuated  in  general  by  the  principles  of  free  trade  or  protection,  have 
united  in  putting  works  of  art  on  the  free  list,  thus  setting  an 
example  which  this  country  ought  surely  to  imitate :  Therefore 

Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  chamber  the  educational 
value  to  the  community  derived  from  the  increased  importation  of 
objects  of  art  which  would  follow  the  removal  of  the  duty  is  much 
more  important  than  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source,  and, 
moreover,  that  such  duty  in  any  case  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
higher  civilization  and  is  therefore  inadvisable  and  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

Resolved  also,  That  this  resolution  by  this  chamber  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Congressmen  from  the  districts  included  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  and  to  the  Senators  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  and,  be  also 
communicated  to  Congress  in  such  manner  as  may  seem  proper  to  the 
board  of  directors. 

Attest : 

[seal.]  Munson  a.  Havens,  Secretary. 


ALLAN   MAEaTJAND,   PRINCETON,   N.   J.,  WISHES  THE  TAX   ON 
WORKS  OP  ART  REMOVED. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  November  26, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chmrman,  Washington, 

My  Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  learn  that  the 
free  admission  of  works  of  art  is  again  under  discussion. 

As  a  teacher  of  the  history  of  art  I  have  often  experienced  the 
burden  of  bein^  taxed  for  introducing  into  this  country  the  material 
for  my  professional  work,  which  material  consists  of  works  of  art 
and  their  reproductions  in  books  and  photographs.  Our  laws  are 
cognizant  of  the  educational  value  of  such  objects  when  placed  in 

Sublic  museums  or  when  imported  for  temporary  exhibition,  but 
o  not  sufficiently  recognize  such  value  to  the  home  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual. 

I  well  remember  when  the  tariff  was  under  revision  some  years  ago 
I  asked  a  member  of  the  tariff  committee  if  the  tax  on  works  of 
art  had  been  removed.  He  said  that  on  the  contrary  it  had  been 
raised.  When  I  asked  for  an  explanation  he  replied :  "  None  of  you 
who  wished  it  removed  were  present  at  the  hearing,  but  a  gentleman 
from  the  South  who  was  present  asked  whether  American  brains 
were  not  as  good  as  those  of  Europeans.  To  this  the  committee  as- 
sented. Then  he  added :  'If  the  tax  on  works  of  art  is  increased  can 
not  we  manufacture  them  in  this  countrv  as  well  as  in  Europe?'  To 
this  all  agreeing,  the  tax  was  increased. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  works  of  art — which  imply  personal 
and  intelligent  handiwork,  and  which  may  represent  years  of  labor 
given  to  the  production  of  a  single  object — should  be  confounded 
with  manufactured  objects  reproduced  by  the  thousand  by  means  of 
machinery. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the  American 
people,  but  it  is  my  daily  experience  that  even  the  sons  of  our  best 


xaiiixxic;?  n  uu  cuiiic  lu  uur  uesi  uuiifgts  are  mere  r^niiisciiies  iii  com- 
parison with  French,  (remian,  or  Italian  students  of  equal  social 
standing.  It  will  be  many  c<?nturies  before  our  country  is  as  rich  as 
Europe  in  the  great  monuments  of  historic  art,  but  the  removal  of 
the  tax  on  works  of  art  and  the  admission  free  of  duty  of  all  objects 
made  more  than  fifty  years  ago  would  kindle  the  imagination,  awaken 
an  interest  in  history,  and  arouse  a  love  of  beauty  which  would  mean 
a  new  life  for  our  people. 

I  very  strongly  hope,  in  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens, 
that  this  useless,  unprofitable,  and  stultifying  tax  will  be  speedily 
removed. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Allan  Marquand, 
,  Professor  of  Art  and  Archceology  in  Princeton  Uniiyersity. 


CHAELES  M.  KTJETZ,  PH.  D.,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BUFFALO   (N.  T.) 
FINE  ARTS  ACADEMY,  WISHES  WORKS  OF  ART  FREE. 

Buffalo,  November  25^  1908. 
Sereno  E.  Payne,  Esq., 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D,  C, 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  regret  exceedingly  that  previous  engagements 
render  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  be  held  in  Washington  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember 28. 

In  common  with  other  directors  of  art  museums  I  feel  keenly  the 
disadvantage  at  which  we  are  placed  by  the  tariff  on  art.  The  ex- 
cessive amount  of  the  bond  reqiiired  in  the  case  of  an  important  col- 
lection of  pictures  brought  to  this  country  for  exhibition  purposes, 
and  the  reiusal  of  the  Government  to  allow  works  contained  in  such 
exhibitions  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  artists,  even  when  duty 
would  be  paid  on  such  works  as  might  be  sold,  make  it  prac- 
tically impossible  for  us  to  bring  to  the  United  States  important 
works  for  exhibition.  It  is  unreasonable  to  ask  an  artist  to  part  with 
his  pictures  for  a  period  of  perhaps  six  months,  during  which  time 
they  are  practically  excluded  from  a  market.  And  this  is  greatly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  art  nuiseums  and  the  residents  of  the  cities  in 
which  these  museums  are  established. 

For  a  number  of  years,  Avhile  a  resident  of  St.  Louis,  I  brought  to 
this  country  collections  of  foreign  paintings,  which  were  shown  in  an 
annual  exhibition  held  in  that  city,  with  the  result  that  numerous 
pictures  were  sold  on  each  occasion — each  w^ork  sold  paying  duty  to 
the  Government — with  the  attendant  effects  of  stimulating  art  inter- 
est in  St.  Louis,  making  addition  to  the  artistic  possessions  of  the  city, 
and  offering  valuable  influence  to  the  pupils  in  the  art  school. 

Since  coming  to  Buffalo  to  assume  charge  of  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts 
Academy  I  have  brought  to  America  collections  of  paintings  repre- 
senting the  Glasgow  school  and  modern  German  paintings.  These 
exhibitions  attracted  large  numbers  of  visitors  to  the  gallery — indeed, 
many  persons  visited  Buffalo  for  the  sole  opportunity  of  viewing  the 


3iiecrions — ana  numerous  pamiings  were  soia,  oi  wnicn  several  oe- 
ame  the  property  of  the  fine  arts  academy,  with  the  result  of  greatly 
Qhancing  the  interest  and  value  of  its  permanent  collection.  During 
he  present  year,  owing  to  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  the  Treasury 
)epartment  in  Washington,  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  bring  to 
his  countrv  a  foreign  collection  of  pictures.  Largely  owing  to  our 
•mission  of  a  foreign  exhibit  this  year,  our  attendance  has  fallen  off 
learly  20  j)er  cent.  An  exhibit  of  foreign  pictures,  open  for  a  limited 
)eriod  of  time,  will  attract  visitors  who  might  not  be  inclined  to  make 
he  effort  to  visit  an  exhibit  composed  solely  of  American  paintings, 
)ut  who,  being  attracted  by  the  foreign  works,  will  see  the  American 
pictures  on  view,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them  with 
:he  foreign  pictures,  and  thus  may  develop  a  better  appreciation  for 
American  art.  It  has  been  my  i  experience  that  in  a  collection  com- 
posed of  American  and  foreign  paintings  the  percentage  of  sales  has 
been  the  same  in  the  American  as  in  the  foreign  section  of  the  exhi- 
bition. 

A  specific  duty  on  paintings  would  be  quite  as  disadvantageous  to 
the  smaller  art  museums  of  the  country  as  the  present  ad  valorem 
duty.  The  pictures  sold  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  art 
museums  are  not  usually  works  commanding  high  prices,  and  a 
specific  duty  of  $100  on  each  picture  would  render  such  sales  prac- 
tically impossible.  It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  by  your  com- 
mittee that  the  price  which  the  average  dealer  charges  for  a  work  of  art 
is  absolutely  no  criterion  of  its  artistic  value.  Forty  years  ago  paint- 
ings by  Corot,  Daubigny,  and  other  artists  of  the  fearbizon  school 
could  be  purchased  for  a  few  hundred  francs  each.  They  were 
artistically  quite  as  valuable  then  as  they  are  to-day,  when  thousands 
of  dollars  each  are  asked  for  the  same  works. 

It  seems  almost  as  if  it  should  be  unnecessary,  however,  to  recapitu- 
late all  these  facts,  which  should  be  self-evident  to  intelligent  persons. 

On  behalf  of  our  institution  and  similar  institutions  in  this  country, 
I  desire  to  express  the  sincere  hope  that  the  duty  on  art  may  be 
abrogated. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Charles  M.  Kurtz, 
Director  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy. 


J.  W.  BAEWELL,  WATJKEOAN,  ILL.,  THINKS  A  DUTY  ON  WORKS  OF 

AST  IS  ABSTJBD. 

Waukegan,  III.,  Novemher  25^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D,  0. 
Dear  Sir:  If  the  people  of  Chicago  were  made  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  free  art  coming  into  this  country,  probably  100,000  sig- 
natures to  a  petition  for  this  purpose  could  be  promptly  obtained, 
and  so  it  is  all  over  the  country. 

We  accept  and  take  in  all  the  failures,  dissatisfied  and  the  undesir- 
able people  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  whilst  we  carefully  do  our 


Desi  to  Keep  out  even  ine  worKs  oi  tne  oest  minas  ana  tnougnt  tnere. 
It  is  absurd;  it  is  like  shutting  out  the  sunlight  and  welcoming  dis- 

Yours,  truly,  J.  W.  Barwell. 


THE  AMEEICAN  FEEE  ART  LEAGUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  OPPOSES 
A  SPECIFIC  DUTY  ON  WORKS  OF  ART. 

New  York,  December  12^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Gentlemen  :  I  inclose  a  short  argument  answering  the  suggestion 
that  a  duty  of  $100  be  levied  on  each  art  object. 
The  league  asks  to  have  this  argument  inserted  in  your  record. 
Yours,  truly, 

Frederick  S.  Wait,  Secretary, 


A  tax  on  works  of  art  violates  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  democracy. 
< President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University.) 

The  duty  tends  to  retard  the  growth  of  art  in  this  country.  (Daniel  Chester 
French. ) 

Art  is  a  universal  republic,  of  which  all  artists  are  citizens,  whatever  be  their 
country  or  clime.     (President  McKinley.) 

Opposing  the  suggestion  that  a  specific  duty  of  $100  be  imposed 
upon  paintings  and  art  objects  made  within  the  last  one  hundred 
years,  the  American  Free  Art  Lea^ie  urges: 

First.  A  specific  duty  on  art  objects  is,  in  its  nature,  an  exclusion 
act  as  regards  a  large  class  of  pictures  and  other  art  objects,  and  has 
no  place  in  a  bill  introduced  to  secure  revenue  for  the  Government. 
If  trash  and  forgeries  in  art  are  to  be  excluded  by  legislative  inter- 
vention, this  should  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  commission  of 
experts  or  a  new  governmental  department. 

Second.  The  importers  of  forged  art  objects  promptly  pay  the  duty 
and  exhibit  the  government  receipt  for  the  pa3^ment  as  evidence  to 
aid  in  deceiving  an  intending  purchaser  of  the  forged  objects.  This 
fraud  is  being  constantly  committed  now.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  duty  does  not  exclude  forgeries. 

Third.  Scarcely  any  two  art  objects  are  exactly  alike  in  subject  or 
value;  hence  the  manifest  injustice  of  an  arbitrary  specific  tax.  Any 
tax  on  art  objects  deemed  necessary  must,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  subject-matter  taxed,  be  founded  on  and  vary  with  the  value. 

Fourth.  The  importation  of  etchings,  engravings,  drawings,  de- 
signs, studies,  and  sketches,  most  of  which  are  of  small  money  value 
but  of  enormous  popular  artistic  and  educational  interest,  would  be 
practically  if  not  absolutely  prohibited  by  a  specific  tax.  So  also 
would  the  portfolios  of  American  art  students  returning  home. 

Fifth.  A  specific  tax  constitutes  an  unwise  discrimination.  It 
would  be  very  seriously  felt  by  the  small  collectors  and  people  of 
slender  means,  but  might  not  be  noticed  by  wealthy  collectors  who 
import  only  masterpieces.  The  importation  of  the  older  masterpieces 
is  very  important,  for  these  constitute  models  that  tend  to  stimulate 
our  own  artists  and  can  be  studied  in  our  own  country.     But  we  need 


so  unporrauons  oi  tne  new  eviaences  ana  varying  aeveiopmenis  oi 
le  fine  arts  at  the  art  centers  of  the  older  countries. 

Sixth.  Collectors  generally  start  in  a  small  way  with  inexpensive 
lings,  and  the  process  of  collecting,  among  other  things,  educates 
le  collectpr.  The  success  of  a  collection  of  art  objects  depends  not 
)  much  upon  the  purse  of  the  collector  as  upon  his  artistic  sagacity* 
he  specific  tax  would  stop  art  collecting  by  people  of  small  means.  - 

Seventh.  The  private  collector  is  inevitably  the  source  of  supply 
3r  the  art  museums. 

Eighth.  The  exchange  of  knowledge  and  information  with  the 
)ld  World  bv  cable  and  print  is  unrestricted.  Why  build  up  barriers 
gainst  the  free  interchange  of  the  modern  examples  or  experiments 
1  color  and  form  constituting  what  we  call  art  ? 

Ninth.  Art,  we  repeat,  is  the  luxury  of  the  poor.  With  us  the 
jovernment  does  not  collect  art  objects.  The  people  secure  them  for 
ducat|x)nal  purposes  by  the  gifts  of  wealthy  or  artistically  inclined 
ollectors,  or  both,  who  establish  galleries  and  museums  and  endow 
irt  schools. 

Tenth.  It  does  not  meet  the  argument  for  free  art  that  the  present 
aw  allows  the  free  importation  of  works  of  art  for  public  museums 
md  galleries.  The  origin  of  collections  is  invariably  the  zeal  of  in- 
lividuals.  They  expend,  in  this  direction,  more  time,  effort,  and 
noney  than  are  available  to  public  institutions  through  the  service 
md  funds  at  their  disposal.  Individuals  collect,  in  the  first  instance, 
)n  account  of  their  own  interest  and  for  their  own  satisfaction.  Often 
:hey  can  not  afford,  at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  their  collecting  of 
foreign  works,  to  import  solely  for  museums,  and  even  when  able 
to  do  so  are  seldom  willing  to  donate  their  collections  until  the  col- 
lections are  reasonably  complete.  In  most  cases  they  naturally  wish 
to  enjoy  and  enlarge  their  collections  as  long  as  they  live.  After 
their  death  their  coflections,  either  by  bequest  or  through  public  sale^ 
sooner  or  later  pass,  in  whole  or  in  large  part,  to  the  final  possession 
of  public  institutions.  Almost  to  the  extent  that  the  collectors  have 
to  pay  duties  on  the  works  they  import,  their  importations  are^dimin- 
ished  in  extent  and  value.  Consequently,  the  supply  of  valuable 
foreign  art  available  ultimately  for  museums  and  public  galleries, 
and  meanwhile  available  for  public  enjoyment  through  loan  exhibi- 
tions, is  materially  and  seriously  diminished.  What  the  people  need 
is  encourageiftent  for  the  free  introduction  to  this  country  of  as  many 
works  of  art  as  anyone  is  willing  to  bring  in.  While  the  importa- 
tion by  private  collectors  means  individual  enjoyment  for  a  while, 
for  which  the  collectors  have  to  pay,  it  means  ultimate  possession 
and  enjoyment  by  the  public,  which  generally  does  not  have  to  pay. 
Therefore,  the  continuance  of  the  barrier  of  a  duty,  which  is  neither 
needed  for  its  inconsiderable  revenue  nor  for  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can artists,  who  are  so  largely  independent  of  such  aid  and  in  favor 
of  its  discontinuance,  can  not  be  supported  on  any  reasonable  public 
grounds. 

Eleventh.  The  courts  have  noticed  the  tendency  of  Congress  to 
favor  art. 
In  United  States  v.  Tiffany  (160  Fed.  Rep.,  408)  the  court  said: 

That  Congress,  realizing  the  importance  of  art  to  a  comparatively  new 
country,  has  in  all  the  later  tariff  acts  discriminated  in  favor  of  paintings  and 
statuary  can  not  be  denied. 


xweinn.  xresiaeni  jyicjvimey  saia  tnai  a  circular  was  sent  co  aii 
the  artists  in  the  United  States  seeking  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  tariff.  Of  1,435  replies  received  1,346  petitioned  for  the  removal 
of  the  onerous  duty  on  art.  (Speech  of  William  McKinley  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  May  20,  1900.) 
Respectfully  submitted,  December  10,  1908. 

The  American  Free  Art  League,  by  its  executive  com- 
mittee; Bryan  Lathrop,  president,  Chicago;  Robert 
W.  De  Forest,  chairman  executive  committee.  New 
York ;  Edward  R.  Warren,  secretary,  Boston ;  Holker 
Abbott,  treasurer,  Boston;  Thomas  Allen,  Boston; 
Daniel  H.  Bumham,  Chicago;  Frank  Miles  Day, 
Philadelphia;  Halsey  C.  Ives,  St.  Louis;  Howard 
Mansfield,  New  York;  Frederick  S.  Wait,  secretary. 
New  York;  Myron  E.  Pierce,  organizing  secretary 
and  counsel,  60  State  street,  Boston. 


THE  NATIONAL  I^ISTITUTE  OF  AETS  AND  LETTEES  TJEOES  ABOLI- 
TION OF  THE  DUTY  ON  WOEKS  OF  AET. 

New  York  City,  November  20^  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  com- 
posed of  representative  authors,  painters,  sculptors,^  architects,  and 
members  of  the  literary  and  musical  professions,  in  view  of  the  hear- 
ings now  being  held  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  takes  occasion  to 
renew  respectfully  and  very  earnestly  its  former  recommendations 
and  petitions  to  Congress  for  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  works  of 
art.  This  duty  is  not  only  not  desired  by  American  artists,  but  is 
considered  by  them  obnoxious  and  antiquated  and  a  handicap  upon 
both  the  practice  and  the  appreciation  of  art  in  this  country. 
Attest : 

Robert  tjNDERWooD  Johnson,  Secretary. 


IOWA  CHAPTEE,  AMEEICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  AECHITECTS,  PEATS 
THAT  TAX  ON  CIVILIZATION  BE  EEMOVED. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  November  SSj  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  a  petition  from  the  Iowa  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  for  the  removal  of  duty  on 
works  of  art,  which  we  earnestly  hope  will  receive  your  attention. 
Cordially,  yours, 

Eugene  H.  Taylor,  Secretary. 


■N 


VjXiiUAK,  AXJSUriJLfaj  ±UWA.y   lyUifUUt^f    /i/±^   Ai 

o  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Co\ 

assernbled: 

The  Iowa  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
xth  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  respec 
etitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  works  of  art. 

We  believe  that  perfect  freedom  is  necessary  for  the  highest 
pment  of  art  in  this  country,  and  inasmuch  as  progress  in  a 
ver  been  the  test  of  progress  in  civilization,  we  feel  that  it  is  thi 
f  Congress  to  do  whatever  is  within  its  j)ower  to  promote  tl 
elopment  of  art.    As  one  civilization  bases  its  advance  on  the  h 
raditions  of  former  civilizations,  so  the  art  of  one  country 
►ut  of  the  art  of  the  countries  of  the  past.     Greek  art  pro 
rom  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  art.    Eome  learned  her  art  ] 
Tom  Greece  and  Etruria.    France  borrowed  from  Italy.    If 
ca  is  to  attain  to  the  highest,  she  must  profit  by  the  lessons 
vhich  only  the  Old  World  can  teach  her.     If  we  place  a  taril 
•ier  against  these  lessons,  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  shunning  thi 
ind  stultifying  our  growth. 

We  pray  that  this  tax  on  civilization  may  be  removed   i 
jarliest  possible  moment. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Henry  Fisher,  President. 
Eugene  H.  Taylor,  Secre 


FAMES  MACALESTEE,  DEEXEL  INSTITUTE  OF  AET,  SCIENCl  I 
INDTJSTEY,  STJBUITS  STATEMENT  EELATIVE  TO  FEEE  i 

Philadelphia,  November  2^^ 
Hon.>SERENO  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  (7. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  regret  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  m  i 
present  at  the  hearing  with  reference  to  the  existing  tax  on  ai 
held  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Saturday  next 
taking  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  sending  you  some  remarts  on  1 
ject  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  1 
tion  of  this  city.    May  I  add  that  there  seems  to  be  a  genei 
sensus  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  sure  that  public  se 
would  support  a  modification  of  the  existing  law. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

James  MacAu  ■ 


THE  UNITED   STATES   TAX   ON   ART. 

At  the  thirty- fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Fairmount  P  i 
Association,  Philadelphia,  Dr.  James  Mac Alister  offered  the  I 
ing  preamble  and  resolution : 

Whereas  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  works  of  art  brought  to  this  c  i 
ofne  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  the  cultivation  of  a  finer  taste  and  a  mo  ; 
diffused  appreciation  of  objects  of  beauty  among  the  masses  of  the  pe 


■N 


wueieas  a  uauuuui  ussueitiiiuu  uas  oeeu  lurmea  xur  iiie  yurpu»e  ui  aeaiin^ 
with  this  question,  including  private  citizens  and  the  public  institutions  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  art  by  means  of  schools,  galleries,  and  exhibitions :  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association  of  Philadelphia  desires 
to  express  its  hearty  approval  of  the  objects  for  the  promotion  of  which  the 
American  Free  Art  League  has  been  formed,  and  pledges  itself  to  aid  in  every 
proper  way  in  securing  such  action  from  the  present  Congress  as  shall  place 
all  works  of  art  on  the  free  list. 

In  support  of  the  resolution,  Doctor  MacAlister  spoke  as  follows: 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  tax  on  art  is  so  anomalous  a  feature  of  our  na- 
tional legislation  that  a  word  or  two  of  explanation  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
It  had  its  origin  in  the  protective  system  which  has  been  one  erf  the  great  divid- 
ing principles  of  the  political  parties  that  have  been  contending  for  ascendency 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  time  of 
the  Dingley  act  of  1897  that  the  present  disgraceful  tax  was  laid  upon  works 
of  art  brought  into  this  country.  I  am  not  going  to  raise  any  issue  as  to  the 
place  which  protection  should  hold  in  the  industrial  and  economic  development 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  a  political  question  about  which,  I  take  it,  a  con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion  exists  in  the  membership  of  this  association.  It 
has  been  a  burning  question  in  this  city  and  State,  and  no  doubt  the  high  protec- 
tionist is  ready  with  reasons  why  we  should  "  stand  pat "  on  the  existing  tariCT 
laws.  This  much,  however,  must,  I  think,  be  conceded  by  all,  that  the  pro- 
tective policy  has  been  the  chief  means  of  making  the  United  States  a  great, 
powerful,  and  prosperous  nation.  Within  the  past  generation  we  have  become 
the  richest  country  in  the  world.  With  all  this  material  aggrandizement,  the 
United  States  Is  coming  to  be  politically  the  power  to  which  the  whole  civilized 
world  is  looking  for  leadership  In  international  affairs.  A  short  time  ago  Lord 
Rosebery  predicted  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  political  and 
commercial  center  of  the  world  would  have  passed  from  London  to  New  York. 
Now,  It  Is  Important  to  take  note  of  the  changes  in  our  social  conditions  which 
this  unexampled  growth  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  Interests  of  the 
country  has  brought  about.  We  are  beginning  to  have  the  leisure  and  the 
desire  for  the  cultivation  of  those  habits  and  tastes  which  follow  In  the  wake 
of  wealth,  for  those  higher  and  finer  things  which  are  the  evidences  of  a  more 
advanced  civilization.  Art  is  a  native  Instinct  of  man's  nature;  but  it  has  to 
wait  for  the  time  when  wealth  has  been  accumulated  and  is  pretty  widely  dif- 
fused before  It  can  flourish  and  become  an  Integral  part  of  the  social  and  public 
life  of  the  people.  The  American  people  have  now  reached  the  position  where 
the  possession  of  the  finest  works  of  art  Is  felt  to  be  a  necessity,  when  museums 
and  collections  of  paintings  for  the  diffusion  of  taste  among  the  masses  are 
springing  Into  existence  In  every  part  of  the  land;  and  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  it  Is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  liberally  for  those 
elevating  Infiuences  which  art  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term  is  best  calculated 
to  exercise  in  a  community. 

In  seeking  to  bring  about  these  conditions  we  meet  with  serious  dlflicultles. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  not  directly  Inherited  the  great  art  of  past  ages. 
We  must  not  forget  that  we  are  a  new  people,  In  a  new  country,  with  new  prob- 
lems of  human  progress  to  solve.  We  have  had  to  devote  our  energies  to  clear- 
ing the  forests,  breaking  the  prairies,  and  building  up  free  commonwealths 
founded  upon  the  equal  rights  of  all  men.  These  responsibilities  have  taxed 
our  energies  to  the  utmost.  The  old  nations  of  Europe — Italy,  France,  Ger- 
many, England — have  had  for  centuries  a  splendid  Inheritance  In  the  paintings, 
the  sculpture,  the  architecture  which  they  count  among  their  most  valuable 
assets.  We  have  had  none  of  these  advantages,  and  so  thousands  of  our  peo- 
ple cross  the  ocean  annually,  spending  millions  of  money,  to  see  and  enjoy  these 
precious  possessions.  We  must  not  belittle  our  own  art;  and,  while  it  is  our 
duty  to  foster  this,  we  need  the  Influence  of  the  great  masters  of  the  past  for 
cultivation,  for  inspiration,  for  the  public  galleries  where  the  masses  can  go  to 
know  and  feel  their  fascination.  Now,  the  absence  of  these  great  art  works  In 
the  United  States  is  an  obstacle  which  can  be  overcome;  but  It  will  take  time, 
and  the  tax  which  must  be  paid  to  bring  them  Into  this  country  Is  a  hindrance 
that  Is  discreditable  to  us  as  an  enlightened  and  progressive  people.  I  think 
we  have  an  unquestioned  right  to  have  this  Impost  upon  the  art  culture  of  the 
nation  removed.  Does  It  not  seem  utterly  unreasonable  that  those  things  which 
are  so  Important  to  us  at  this  time  and  which  we  can  not  produce  ourselves 
should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  without  paying  a  burdensome  tax?     I  sup- 
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pose  the  framers  of  the  tariff  acts  gave  little  heed  to  these  considerations.  The 
ostensible  reason  for  laying  a  tax  of  20  per  cent  upon  works  of  art  was  the 
protection  of  American  art  and  artists.  This  claim  could  hardly  be  applied  to 
the  works  of  the  old  masters,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  The  kind  of  art 
which  it  is  most  important  for  us  to  acquire,  the  productions  of  the  great  artists 
of  past  ages,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  entering  into  competition  with  the  work 
of  our  own  artists.  What  competition  can  there  be  between  the  glorious  sculp- 
ture of  ancient  Greece  which  survives  to  us  only  in  a  few  specimens,  many  of 
them  mutilated,  and  the  work  of  our  native  sculptors?  Surely  the  works  of 
Botticelli  and  Raphael,  of  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck,  of  Rembrandt  and  Holbein, 
of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  entering  into  rivalry 
with  our  own  painters;  and  yet  it  is  these  very  works  that  our  collectors  and 
galleries  are  most  anxious  to  secure.  From  a  commercial  standpoint,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  regard  the  contemporary  art  of  Europe  as  entering  into  competition 
with  the  work  of  our  own  artists,  but  it  should  be  known  that  the  American 
artists  have  repudiated  the  protection  which  Congress  has  insisted  on  foisting 
upon  them.  At  the  time  this  legislation  was  enacted  they  petitioned  against  it, 
and  they  have  since  made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  have  it  repealed.  The 
republic  of  art,  like  the  republic  of  letters,  does  not  desire  discriminations  of 
any  kind  within  its  realm.  What  the  American  artists  are  seeking  is  a  public 
with  a  more  cultivated  and  widely  diffused  taste  for  art,  and  this  they  know 
can  best  be  obtained  by  that  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  past  as  well  as  of  the  present  time.  At  this  moment  a  petition  is  in  circu- 
lation among  the  artists  of  the  United  States  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties 
on  art,  which  will  be  signed  by  every  man  of  any  note.  In  fact,  no  class  of 
our  people  is  so  insistent  in  demanding  free  art  as  the  artists  in  whose  behalf 
it  was  claimed  the  present  law  was  enacted. 

No  doubt  the  protectionists  stand  ready  with  answers  to  the  objections  I  have 
put  before  you.  You  will  be  told  that  works  of  art  that  are  purchased  by,  or 
directly  presented  to,  our  galleries  and  museums  come  in  free  of  duty.  That  is 
true.  But  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  the  art  collections  in  our  museums  and 
galleries  have  not  been  acquired  out  of  their  own  resources.  Without  an  ex- 
ception, they  have  come  into  existence  by  the  gifts  and  bequests  of  private 
citizens.  Take,  as  the  best  example  of  this,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York,  which  may  now  be  classed  among  the  great  public  museums  of  the  world. 
The  splendid  galleries  of  that  institution  have  been  created  through  the  munifi- 
cence of  private  collectors.  Quite  lately  the  Rogers  bequest  of  $6,000,000  has 
made  it  independent,  to  some  extent,  of  this  private  liberality,  but  its  future 
growth  must  continue  to  depend  largely  upon  gifts.  Our  own  Wilstach  Galleries 
in  Fairmount  Park  are  another  example  of  the  same  kind.  We  would  not  have 
these  but  for  the  liberal  spirit  of  their  founder,  who  wisely  provided  for  their 
extension  in  future  years  by  a  generous  endowment.  Then,  again,  look  at  the 
magnificent  collections  which  Mr.  Morgan  has  been  gathering  in  London.  He 
has  for  several  years  been  the  largest  purchaser  of  Uie  finest  art  works  which 
have  been  offered  for  sale  in  the  Old  World.  He  has  spent  millions  of  dollars 
In  their  acquisition,  but  he  can  not  bring  them  to  this  country  without  paying  a 
tax  which  would  be  in  itself  a  considerable  fortune.  If  we  wish  to  see  them  we 
must  make  a  journey  to  the  South  Kensington  Museums  and  the  National 
Gallery  in  London,  where  they  are  deposited.  Mrs.  Gardner,  of  Boston,  had 
finally  to  pay  the  United  States  Government  many  thousands  of  dollars  for 
the  privilege  of  enriching  Boston  with  a  collection  of  paintings  which  has 
conferred  distinction  upon  the  city.  It  will  be  said  that  rich  people  ought  to 
pay  for  such  luxuries  if  they  must  have  them,  but  that  is  an  answer  quite  aside 
from  the  question  at  issue.  Sooner  or  later  these  precious  objects  of  art  will 
find  their  way  to  public  museums,  but  the  fact  will  remain  that  the  donors  or 
the  purchasers  have  been  taxed  to  render  this  possible.  This  is  especially  true 
of  our  own  country,  where  the  Government  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of 
creating  and  maintainiilg  great  museums  for  the  pubic  benefit.  Meanwhile  we 
must  be  dependent  upon  the  taste  and  liberality  of  our  jyealthy  citizens,  and  it 
is  surely  against  public  policy  that  things  which  can  not  be  regarded  as  articles 
of  commerce  and  which  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country  should  be  enhanced 
in  value  by  an  impost  which  has  no  counterpart  in  any  other  civilized  land. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  tax  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation.  It  will  appear 
still  more  so  when  we  think  of  the  trifiing  amount  realized  from  it.  Last  year 
it  was  but  a  million  of  dollars — a  sum  which  could  be  well  spared  from,  the  vast 
Income  derived  from  our  tariff  revenue. 
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Mr.  (jnairman,  i  nave  orougnt  tms  matter  oerore  tne  association  oecanse  a 
national  society  has  just  been  formed,  whicli  is  to  be  Isnovvn  as  the  American 
Free  Art  League.  Its  object  is  to  create  a  widespread  interest  in  the  conditions 
to  which  I  have  called  attention,  and  to  cultivate  so  strong  a  sentiment  in  fuvor 
of  repealing  the  tax  upon  art  that  Congress  will  not  be  unwilling  to  heed  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  public  with  reference  to  these  matters  and  the  very 
general  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax  upon  art.  The  time  seems  to  be  op- 
portune, the  political  conditions  favorable.  I  therefore  move  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  which  has  been  presented. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Doctor  MacAlister,  being  duly  seconded 
and  put  to  a  vote,  was  unanimously  adopted. 


\ 


Communications  favoring  the  removal  of  duij  from  works  of  art 
were  also  received  from  the  following:  Francis  K.  Allen,  20  Fairfield 
street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mary  E.  Garrett,  101  West  Monument  street, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Charles  Allis,  903  Railway  Exchange  building,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ;  A.  C.  Smith,  of  M.  E.  Smith  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  J. 

A.  Howell,  Ogden  City,  Utah ;  J.  M.  Ashton,  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  J.  W. 
Clise,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Charles  G.  Saunders,  95  Milk  street,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Helen  Osborne  Storrow,  Lincoln,  Mass. ;  May  Hallowell  Loud, 
82  Pinckney  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  William  E.  Thayer,  8  Berkeley 
street,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Frances  Lee,  49  Brook  Hill  toad,  Milton, 
Mass.;  Anne  D.  Blake,  265  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Alice  A. 
Pearmain,  388  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Geqrge  Alfred  Williams, 
Chatham,  N.  J. ;  Frank  D.  Somers,  5  Park  street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Amy 
D.  Blakeley,  255  Warren  street,  Koxbury,  Mass. ;  M.  A.  Coe,  96  Chest- 
nut street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Anna  L  Phillips,  North  Beverly,  Mass.; 
Charles  Hopkinson,  Boston,  Mass.;  A.  S.  Hill,  1  Otis  place,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Mrs.  Richard  Saltonstall,  Chestnut  Hill,  Boston,  Mass. ;  H.  P. 
Kimball,  350  Otis  street.  West  Newton,  Mass.;  Eleanor  Tudor,  310 
Marlboro  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Henry  Holt,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  M. 
Eloise  Talbot,  the  Buckminster,  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  John 
C.  Munroe,  M.  D.,  173  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  H.  C.  Hoskier, 
South  Orange,  N.  J. ;  Helen  Marshall,  curator  Slater  Memorial  Mu- 
seum, Norwich,  Conn. ;  Harriet  Eoss  White  and  Emma  S.  White,  217 
Newbury  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Margaret  Chanler  Aldrich,  18  East 
Twenty-sixth  street,  New  York  City;  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Carleton  Sprague,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Harriet  E.  Freeman,  37 
Union  Park,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Henry  Copley  Greene,  2  Newbury  street, 
Boston ;  Henrietta  Crosby,  304  Berkeley  street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Frank 
W.  Pickering,  18  Broad  street,  Salem,  Mass.;  Eva  Channing,  Hemen- 
way  Chambers,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  James  M.  Crafts,  ill  Common- 
wealth avenue,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Louise  Dawson,  8  East  Madison  street, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  148  Charles  street,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Mary  Ware  Allen,  5  Garden  street,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Fred- 
erick .P.  Vinton,  N.  A.,  247  Newbury  street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Helen  I. 
Muirhead,  6  Riedesel  avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Elizabeth  Randolph 
Burr,  Chestnut  Hfll,  Boston;  Newton  Mackintosh,  the  Warren, 
Roxbury,  Mass. ;  Katharine  P.  Loring,  Prides  Crossing,  Mass. ;  M.  J. 
Sitgreaves,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. ;  J.  Payne  Clark,  71  Marlboro  street, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Henry  T.  Bailey,  North  Scituate,  Mass. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

B.  J.  Lang,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Frank  L.  Bowie,  secretary  Portland  Soci- 
ety of  Art ;  A.  J.  C.  Sowdon,  66  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  William 
^.  Justice,  Germantown,  Pa.;  Caroline  M.  Pajker,  Charles  River, 
Mass. ;  Marie  Blake,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Thomas  C.  Corner,  260  West  Bid- 
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die  street,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Grace  Norton,  69  Kirkland  street,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ;  John  A.  Burnham,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Charles  F.  Thwing, 
president  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Edith  M. 
Howes,  1070  Beacon  street,  Brookline,  Mass. ;  Sarah  G.  Putnam,  the 
Charlesgate,  535  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Louis  Prang,  presi- 
dent Prang  Educational  Company,  New  York  City;  William  B. 
Weeden,  158  Waterman  street,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Proi.  Aven  Nelson, 
University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.;  G.  M.  Winslow,  principal 
Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale,  Mass.;  Louis  B.  Thacher,  131  State 
street  Boston  Mass.;  Augustus  C.  Gurnee  Bar  Harbor  Me.;  Martha 
C.  Thayer,  67  Sparks  street,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Leon  CoUver,  420 
Boylston  street,  Mass.;  A.  H.  Griffith,  director  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Thomas  M.  Osborne,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  Mary  R. 
Sanford,  152  East  Thirty-fifth  street.  New  York  City;  Mary  P. 
Gray,  25  FoUen  street,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  R.  C.  and  N.  M.  Vose,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Theodore  F.  Green,  15  Westminster  street.  Providence, 
R.  L;  E.  Woodward,  president  New  Orleans  Art  Association,  1009 
Hibernia  Bank  building.  New  Orleans,  La.;  T.  Guilford  Smith, 
regent  University  State  of  New  York,  203  Ellicott  square,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y;  Herbert  Myrick,  president  and  editor  Orange  Judd  Company, 
439  Lafayette  street.  New  York  City;  Edward  B.  Green,  110  Frank- 
•lin  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Henry  Wilder  Foote,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 
Louis  C.  Tiffany,  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City;  L  Bell,  Chicago, 
111.;  Albion  E.  Lang,  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City;  Walter 
Cranston  Larned,  325  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111.;  R.  C.  Hughes, 
president  Ripon  Cpllege,  Ripon,  Wis. ;  Burton  Mansfield,  179  Church 
street,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Dr.  J.  M.  Dutton,  West  Newton,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  Franklin  Gordon  Dexter,  171  Commonwealth  avenue,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  John  W.  Wrenn,  225  LaSalle  street,  Chicago,  111. ;  George  S. 
Palmer,  New  London,  Conn.;  A.  J.  Montague,  Richmond,  Va.;  Dr. 
M.  D.  Mann,  medical  department,  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  John  Bapst  Blake,  M.  D.,  1415  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. ;  C. 
L.  Strobel,  1744  Monadnock  block,  Chicago,  111.;  Joseph  Prince 
Loud,  85  Water  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Miles  Wliite,  jr.,  13  North 
street,  Baltimore,  Md.;  George  E.  Fellows,  president  University  of 
Maine,  Orono,  Me.;  Ansley  Wilcox,  684  Ellicott  square,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y;  William  H.  Knowles,  Pensacola,  Fla.;  J.  B.  Noel  Wyatt,  207 
East  German  street,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Dr.  Henry  Barton  Jacobs,  11 
Mount  Vernon  place  west,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Charles  Moore,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  executive  head  School  of  Architecture, 
Columbia  University^  New  York  City;  Frank  A.  Barney  and  40 
others.  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  George  W,  Brown,  Lincoln  and  Kneeland 
streets,  Boston,  Mass.;  Spencer  Trask,  New  York  City;  Henry  J. 
)  Bowen,  469  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass. ;  Dr.  Charles  Henry  Mil- 
/  ler,  N.  A.,  Queens,  L.  I. ;  A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.,  146  Oliver  street,  Boston, 
Mass.;  D.  Blakely  Hoar,  161  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  J. 
Duncan  Upham,  Claremont,  N.  H. ;  James  R.  Angell,  president  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  Martha  C.  Wells,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.;  Elizabeth  Marbnry,  1430  Broadway,  New  York  City; 
Whitney  Warren,  3  East  Thirty-third  street,  New  York  City;  John 
M.  Carrere,  225  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City;  Clarence  B.  Hum- 
phreys^  272  Congress  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  C.  Lawrence,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Isaac  Jackson,  8  Congress  street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  W.  K.  Kich- 
ardson,  84  State  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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TARIFr  HEARINGS. 


The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Monday^  Decemher  21^  1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  ANDBEW  CAENEGIE,  OF  NEW  YOEK  CITY. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  CjHAiRMAN.  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  committee  desired  you  to  come 
before  us  because,  first,  there  was  an  article  published  by  you  a  short 
time  since  with  reference  to  the  tariff,  and  tne  committee  would  like 
to  have  such  a  statement  from  you  in  the  first  place  as  you  desire  to 
make  in  regard  to  the  matter  contained  in  that  article,  and  especially 
showing  the  reasons  why  the  article  mentioned  by  you  is  no  longer 
in  need  of  a  protective  duty. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  presume  it  would  be  more  infor- 
mal for  me  to  sit — more  like  a  conference.  I  do  not  want  to  appear 
as  an  orator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  give  you  all  the  information  in 
my  power — ^the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
I  am  a  reluctant  witness,  as  you  know.  I  thought  that,  not  being 
an  iron  manufacturer,  perhaps  you  would  excuse  me  from  appearing. 
You  have  judged  otherwise;  and  now,  as  a  citizen,  it  is  my  duty  to 
tell  you  everything  I  know,  and  I  shall  do  so. 

Most  fortunate,  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I,  in  the  postponement  of  my 
appearance  which  has  taken  place.  Events  have  traveled  fast  since 
I.  wrote  that  article  early  this  year  as  a  reminiscent  article,  a  com- 
panion to  an  article  giving  my  experience  upon  rates  and  rebates.  I 
do  not  appear  this  morning  as  the  sole  announcer  of  the  fact  that  the 
steel  industry  no  longer  needs  protection.  I  am  flanked  on  the  right 
by  the  head  of  the  greatest  corporation  that  the  world  has  ever  known, 
who  told  you  that  we  could  get  along  without  a  tariff;  and  on  the 
left  by  the  harvester — what  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Metcalf. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Metcalf,  yes.  On  the  left  by  the  head  of  the 
greatest  agricultural  manufacturing  concern  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen;  and  from  the  mouths  of  these  two  my  statement  is  justified. 
But  it  was  no  news  to  me  that  Judge  Gary  would  make  that  state- 
ment. He  has  never  hesitated  to  make  it  long  before  I  wrote  my 
article;  and  the  officials  of  the  Government  know  that  these  were  his 
views ;  not  only  his,  but  others  in  the  steel  business.  It  was  a  matter 
of  common  acquiescence,  if  we  talked  steel,  that  they  were  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  tariff.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  into 
any  details  to  justify  my  statement.  I  produce  these  two  witnesses 
that  have  been  before  you. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company  appeared  before  the  committee  and  gave  us  items  of 
cost  of  steel  rails  in  his  mill.  He  made  the  cost  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  Judge  Gary 
said  in  his  statement  that  the  cost  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company 
was  at  least  $2  per  ton  less  than  some  or  all  of  their  rivals  in  busi- 
ness.. One  aspect  of  his  testimony — one  view  of  it — looked  as  though 
it  might  be  more  than  $2  per  ton  less ;  and  the  comniittee  desires  to 
get  at  the  facts  that  will  tend  to  show  whether  the  taking  oflf  of  the 
entire  duty  upon  steel  rails,  for  instance,  would*  cripple  the  inde- 
pendent concerns,  what  few  there  are  outside  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  and  perhaps  stop  their  business — if  we  should  re- 
move the  whole  duty  or  a  part  of  it— I  think  that  is  what  Mr.  Felton, 
the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  said. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  more  ways  of  j&gur- 
ing  cost  than  there  are  ways  of  killing  a  cat.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of 
bookkeeping.  You  have  a  statement  from  Mr.  Schwab  that  we  made 
steel  rails  at  $15  a  ton — ^$12  a  ton  shop  cost,  and  $3  a  ton,  I  believe, 
for  general  expenses.  Now,  if  the  mode  of  keeping  accounts  of  cost 
that  we  adopted  and  also  held  to  were  held  to  now,  I  do  not  think 
■  that  the  cost  of  steel  rails  to  any  concern  in  this  country  would  be  as 
great  as  either  Judge  Gary  or  the  other  witnesses  have  testified.  I 
made  a  statement  that  a  ton  of  steel  is  now  made  cheaper  in  America 
than  any  foreign  countries,  and  if  that  were  tested  to-day  at  the  works 
at  Pittsburg,  which  made  the  $15  rate,  and  a  commission  should  make 
the  foreign  manufacturer  adopt  the  same  mode  of  telling  cost,  then  I 
do  not  believe  the  result  would  be  that  Pittsburg  would  lose  the 
trophy  or  the  honor  of  being  to-day  the  cheapest  producer  of  steel 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  statement  that  Mr.  Schwab  made, 
whereby  he  showed  the  mill  cost  of  rails  at  $12  a  ton,  related  to  a 
period  some  ten  years  or  more  ago 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Just  one  moment.  And  he  also  gave  us  the  present 
figures,  based  upon  the  same  method  of  bookkeeping  and  covering 
the  same  detail  of  items,  to  show  the  present  cost  of  steel  rails  at 
his  mill  to  be  $21.50  a  ton  mill  cost. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  are  quite  mistaken,  Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Schwab 
did  not  give  you — I  have  not  read  the  testimony,  nor  I  have  not  read 
Judge  Gary's  testimony.  I  wish  to'  be  questioned,  and  to  give  you 
my  own  impressions,  and  tell  the  truth  as  I  see  it;  but  Mr.  Schwab 
told  me  that  he  was  not  speaking  for  any  steel  mill ;  that  he  got  his  in- 
formation from  a  private  producer  of  ore  in  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Well,  Mr.  Schwab  gave  us  the  cost  of  his  $12  rails 
by  items,  beginning  with  the  ore,  the  coke,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing; 
and  he  also  gave  us  the  cost  of  rails  at  the  present  time,  commencing 
with  the  same  figures,  the  same  method  of  bookkeeping,  and  going 
on  and  following  precisely  the  same  details  as  in  the  previous  case. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  upon  the  ore  the  United  States 
Steel  Company  is  smelting  to-day,  to  make  a  ton  of  rails  in  Pitts- 
burg they  pay  royalties  in  perpetuity  of  20  cents  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gary  testified  that  they  paid  85  cents  a  ton  for 
all  they  bought  of  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  Quite  true ;  but  Mr.  Gary  has  not'  smelted  a  ton  of 
ore  from  Mr.  Hill's  mines;  they  are  not  open  yet.  Gentlemen,  here 
is  the  proposition 

The  Chairman.  He  stated  that  he  made  a  contract  to  take  ore  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  a  large  quantity — I  do  not  know  as  he  stated  the 
quantity — at  85  cents  a  ton,  and  that  they  are  bound  by  that  contract 
to  pay  4^  per  cent  upon  the  value  at  85  cents  of  the  ore  they  were  to 
take  out  this  year,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year,  the  price  increasing 
annually ;  the  4J  per  cent  is  paid  as  a  deferred  payment. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly;  and  they  have  a  right  to  cancel  that 
contract  after  ten  years.  It  is  a  speculation  in  ore.  My  statement 
was  that  if  you  take  the  things  to-day  to  make  a  ton  of  steel,  you 
will  make  it  as  the  party  abroad  can  do  it,  and  therefore  that  no 
tariff  is  needed,  because  nature  has  placed  a  tariff  in  favor  of  the 
home  producer  which  not  even  Congress  can  remove.  Take  into  con- 
sideration the  cost  of  transporting  rails  from  the  English  mill,  if 
you  please,  to  the  seaboard,  to  be  shipped  across  the  Atlantic  3,000 
miles  to  land  at  a  seaport  here,  when  four-fifths  of  that  steel  that 
they  would  import  would  be  needed,  on  the  average,  at  the  center 
of  population,  which  would  be  near  Chicago,  and  therefore  they 
would  have  to  pay  freight  out  there  again ;  it  is  impossible  that  for- 
eign manufacturers  can  compete  seriously  to  the  injury  of  our  home 
manufacturers;  otherwise,  how  could  JuSge  Gary  say  he  could  do  it 
without  the  tariff? 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company's  mill  located  at  Harrisburg,  where  freights  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  Chicago  or  New  York? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Quite  true;  but  they  do  not  have  to  pay  the  ocean 
freight. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  Judge  Gary  is  the  ablest  man 

I  know  in  the  steel  business,  and  he  tells  you  that  their  great  concern 

does  not  need  a  duty;    but  the   solicitude  of  the  Judge   for  his 

competitors,  or  those  who   should  be  his  competitors,  is  sublime. 

I         [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Competitors  by  his  own  commission;    perhaps  you 
will  concede  that? 
^  Mr.  Carnegie.  Allow  me  to  continue  this  strain.     It  is  sublime. 

It  reminds  one  of  one  of  ^sop's  fables,  where  the  monkey  wanted  to 
rake  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  but  put  that  duty  upon  the  cats. 
And  that  is  what  Judge  Gary  is  trying  to  do  here.  When  he  told 
4  you  that  his  vast  company  could  do  without  a  tariff,  that  was  the 
Judge  who  spoke.  But  when  he  introduced  the  smaller  concerns, 
that  was  the  lawyer,  and  he  is  equally  eminent  in  both. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  of  the  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Steel  Company? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  he  is  making  rails  at 
$26.50  cost  and  selling  rails  to  Canada  at  a  loss,  his  stock  would  not 
be  above  par  to-day.  And  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  Company,  who 
own  and  control  that  work,  would,  I  think,  very  soon  put  it  under  a 
different  management. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  about  these  dear,  poor  cats  that  Judge — no,  not 
the  judge,  but  the  lawyer — Gary  has  introduced.    We  will  take  the 
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case  of  the  Cambria  Company,  because  it  is  the  oldest.  The  Cambria 
Steel  Company  now  is  a  tremendous  institution.  It  has  departments 
connected  with  its  works  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  and  other  things, 
and  it  has  been  verj  successful.  It  can  compete  with  the  United  States 
Steel  Company  within  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  ton,  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  everything  which  I  know  the  United  States  Steel 
Company  has,  except  that  the  steel  company  has  railroads,  one  that  I 
built  to  JPittsburg  and  the  other  that  it  got  with  the  North  Chicago 
Works.  Now,  the  profit  on  transportation  of  their  ore  is  the  only 
advantage  that  I  know  that  the  steel  company  has  over  the  Cambria, 
and  if  ever  they  were  to  compete,  that  profit  of  a  dollar  or  a  dollar 
and  a  half,  whatever  it  is,  on  the  transportation — it  would  be  a  cold 
dsLj  for  the  United  States  Steel  Company — a  dollar  or  two  a  ton  on 
their  product — ^why,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thought  is  stifling ;  it  would 
make  me  doubt  about  the  security  of  my  bonds,  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest. 

Now,  we  will  take  the  Lackawanna  Company — Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  hear  that  remark  that  you  just  made  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Dalzell.  [Great  laughter.]  That  is  not  fair.  Now,  just  tell  us  what 
you  told  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  make  a  remark.  I  said  "  We  are  getting 
a  little  more  fun  than  information." 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  sorry.  I  will  step  out  if  I  am  not  giving  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  his  personal  view.  I  do  not  think  that  repre- 
sents the  view  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  quite  understand  how  you  have 
fun,  because  the  chairman  is  as  full  of  information  as  I  ain;  but  I 
am  here  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  bound  to  do  it,  I  have  sworn  to  tell  the 
whole  truth,  and  come  what  may  I  am  going  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  I  did  not  mean  that  as  a  reflection  on 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  no  suspicion  that  you  did.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  you  whispered  to  Dalzell :  "  The  jig  is  up."    [Great  laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  perhaps  it  was  that  "  The  jig  is  down." 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  "Where  was  I  at?"  I  had  spoken  of  the 
Cambria  Iron  Company.  I  will  now  speak  of  the  Lackawanna  Com- 
pany. That  is  another  of  "  Lawyer  "  Gary's  cats  that  he  expects  to 
use  to  rake  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  He  has  no  cause  for  himself, 
mark  you,  not  the  slightest;  therefore  he  must  find  some  weak  and 
struggling  people  whom  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  injure.  Is 
that  not  true  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  Lackawanna  Company  has  an  ideal  location, 
has  it  not,  at  Buffalo  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly ;  it  is  a  good  location.  What  are  business 
men  for? 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  I  wonder,  when  I  see  some  of  them 
locate,  what  they  are  for. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Perhaps,  because  you  do  not  know  the  steel  business 
as  well  as  those  who  locate  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Now,  let  me  speak  of  the  Lackawanna.  It  was  a 
good  location,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  corporation  like,  it  placed  its 
works  upon  the  sand,  and  there  has  been  a  continuous  struggle  ever 
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since  to  make  these  works  run ;  so  that  it  has  no  advantages  in  that 
respect.  The  Lackawanna  Company  has  its  own  coal,  coke,  iron, 
stone — I  place  it  with  the  Cambria  in  regard  to  United  States  Steel. 
We  come,  then,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company.  Now,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  Company  has  great  works  at  Harrisburg  and  great 
works  at  Baltimore.  When  the  Judge  talks  about  little  ones — little 
manufacturers — ^there  is  not  one  of  these  that  is  not  bigger  than  any- 
thing I  know  of  in  Europe  excepting  Krupps.  and  that  is  not  a  manu- 
facturer of  ordinary  things;  its  principal  business  is  in  armor.  The 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  has  a  mine  of  wealth  in  its  ore  in  Cuba 
I  am  delighted  to  say,  because  the  question  of  ore  threatens  to  be  a 
serious  one ;  and  they  are  going — they  expect  and  I  believe  they  are 
going — ^to  make  a  quality  of  steel  rails  so  far  superior  to  any  made 
now,  at  a  cost  which  no  other  can  reach  except  that  enterprising 
young  man,  Schwab,  of  the  Bethlehem  Company,  for  he  has  a  mine  in 
Cuba,  too.    They  are  going  to  make  a  great  fortune  in  their  ore. 

Now,  I  have  said  he  can  not  figure  cost,  anyway.  That  is  the  same 
gentleman  who  told  you  he  had  no  agreement  with  other  steel  com- 
panies; that  he  could  sell  where  he  pleased,  to  whom  he  pleased,  and 
as  much  as  he  pleased.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  had  asked  him 
if  he  had  not  a  sort  of  understanding,  which  had  the  same  result  as 
the  agreement,  he  would  have  had  to  tell  you  that  he  had ;  and  I  do 
not  like  witnesses  to  talk  in  a  double  sense.  We  have  not  only  to  tell 
the  truth,  but  we  have  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  I  tell  it. 

The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  and  the  Cambria  Iron  Company 
and  the  Lackawanna  Company  were  hauling  steel  before  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  began  to  build  steel  works,  and  if  either  of  these 
companies  is  unable  to  compete  with  the  world  in  making  steel,  it  is 
quite  time  for  the  Government  to  cease  to  give  them  artificial  protec- 
tion in  order  to  enable  them  to  do  it.  That  is  my  opinion.  What  is 
best  for  the  country?  Remember,  I  am  one  who  believes  that  the 
total  abolition  of  the  duties  on  steel  will  not  affect  one  of  these  com- 
panies, perhaps,  to  any  serious  extent.  There  may  be  a  carload  of 
steel  landed  in  San  Francisco,  or  in  Galveston,  that  would  not  other- 
wise have  arrived,  but  if  you  are  going  to  take  the  money  of  the  peo- 
ple to  injure  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Galveston  coast,  I  think  it  is 
an  unjust  use  of  money.  The  Pacific  coast  is  benefited  by  having 
ships  coming  there  for  their  exports  to  get  a  little  lading,  because  it 
reduces  the  price  of  transportation  for  their  products  to  the  competing 
market ;  and  to  rob  the  Pacific  coast  of  its  natural  advantages,  and  Gal- 
veston of  its  natural  advantages,  in  order  simply  that  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  East,  3,000  miles  away,  should  not  pay  $15  a  ton  freight 
upon  the  2,000  tons  of  rails  that  reach  the  Pacific  coast — ^there  is  no 
great  amount  of  rails  needed  there — would,  I  believe,  be  an  unfair 
policy  to  the  people. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  just  one  remark  here.  There  is  not  one  of 
these  companies  that  was  not  in  the  business  before  the  Carnegie 
.  Steel  Company  was,  and  it  is  not  the  policy  of  any  government  to 
coddle  and  nurse  inefficient  management.  These  companies  have  had 
opportunities  to  get  into  a  position  to  compete  with  anything,  and  if 
the  Government  is  going  to  bolster  up  the  inefficient,  then  it  is  a  bad 
outlook  for  the  position  of  America  in  the  steel  business. 

The  Chairman.  California  can  be  supplied  from  the  Alabama,  the 
Birmingham  Works,  can  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  Thank  you,  sir,  for  pressing  that  very  cogent  rea- 
son for  not  bolstering  these  works  in  the  East  up. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  have  inquired  into  the  cost  of 
making  pig  iron,  steel  rails,  and  structural  steel  for  a  period  of  five 
years  from  1902  to  1906,  both  inclusive.  They  had  access  to  the  books 
of  seven  great  companies,  making  93  per  c^nt  of  the  total  output  of  each 
of  those  articles.  They  have  tabulated  the  cost  ascertained  from  the 
books  of  those  companies  by  an  efficient  corps  of  clerks,  and  with  a 
steel  expert  to  help  them.    We  have  the  results  of  that  tabulation,  j 

which  show  the  average  cost  of  steel  for  those  five  years  to  be  $22.39  i 

per  ton.    It  was  $22.32  for  1902,  $22.78  for  1903,  $21.57  for  1904,  ^ 

$21.30  for  1905,  and  $22.77  for  1906.    Now,  they  make  up  a  table  ] 

of  the  items  of  cost  of  steel  rails  as  prepared  from  the  books,  and  they  i 

put  the  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  at  $14.52,  and  for  other  pig  iron  not  ! 

Bessemer,  they  make  the  cost  $14.01.    They  say :  "  The  difference  of  51  j 

cents  between  the  average  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  of  pig  iron 
used  for  rails  is  due  to  the  variation  in  the  cost  of  the  excess  tonnage 
and  to  freight  on  some  of  the  iron."  They  add  that  51  cents  to  the 
cost  of  pig  iron  which  they  have  ascertained  from  the  same  source  to 
be  $14.01  on  the  average  for  five  years,  and  then  thej^  allow  for  waste 
$1.95,  making  a  total  cost  for  pig  iron  in  a  ton  of  rails  $16.47.  They 
make  a  cost  of  labor  $1.98;  manganese,  and  so  forth,  99  cents;  fuel, 
35  cents;  steam,  62  cents — of  course  labor  is  included  in  that  item — 
molds,  15  cents ;  rolls,  17  cents ;  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance, 
42  cents ;  supplies  and  tools,  27  cents,  miscellaneous  and  general  works' 
expense,  51  cents;  general  expense,  14  cents;  depreciation,  16  cents; 
making  a  total,  on  the  average,  of  $22.23  for  the  five  years. 

Now,  they  further  show  that  the  lowest  cost  of  steel  rails  by  any  one 
company  for  one  year  in  their  investigation  was  $19.33  for  the  year 
1905,  while  the  highest  cost  was  $31.27  m  1903,  but  that,  they  explain, 
was  in  the  starting  of  new  works.  The  next  highest  cost  was  $30.29 
in  1903  undef  normal  conditions  of  work.  And,  then,  they  have  also 
compiled  the  prices  obtained  for  these  steel  rails,  which  were  $28  a 
ton  less  freight,  allowed  in  certain  instances  to  certain  points,  which 
made  it  something  over  $27.  I  can  give  you  about  what  the  prices 
were:  1902,  $27.65;  1903,  $28.07;  1904,  $25.70;  1905,  $27.13;  1906, 
$27.61.  And  that  shows  a  profit  per  ton  in  1902  of  $5.34;  1903,  $4.32; 
1904,  $4.17;  1905,  $5.88;  1906,  $4.85,  with  an  average  of  $4.97. 

That  is  the  result  of  this  investigation  made  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Of  course  those  figures  are  as  close  as  we 
can  get  at  it  with  our  information,  such  as  we  have,  and  they  are  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gary,  who  did  not  know  that  we  had 
the  figures  when  he  came  before  the  committee;  and  also  by  the 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  although  they  spoke 
of  1907,  when  there  was  a  boom  on,  and  prices  were  a  little  higher — 
and  I  think  they  also  spoke  of  1906.  But  if  those  prices  are  correct, 
do  you  say  that  the  removal  of  the  whole  duty  on  pig  iron  and  steel 
rails  would  not  cripple  any  steel  corporation  or  any  pig-iron  produc- 
ing corporation  in  the  United  States  by  competition  coming  from 
abroad? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  answer  that  question  by  ask- 
ing you  another. 


The  Chairman.  Oh,  do  not  ask  me- 


Mr.  Carnegie.  But  "  turn  aboift  is  fair  play;  "  I  have  answ 
3at  many  of  your  questions,  and  now  answer  one  for  me.  IJ 
ures  were  correct — and  remember  the  celebrated  adage  of  th 
lo  said  "As  for  figures,  I  know  they  lie  " — ^but  I  ask  you,  as 
sense  and  judgment,  if  those  figures  be  anything  like  th 
Lith,  how  can  Judge  Gary  stand  up  before  you  on  oath,  and  ( 
at  he  does  not  need  protection  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  he  tells  the  truth  in  other  respects,  that 
'oduce  steel  rails  at  least  $2  a  ton  cheaper  than  any  one  else ; 
s  product  goes  into  this  percentage,  as  it  must,  his  being 
nt  of  the  whole  output,  then  it  may  be  that  Judge  Gary  is 
lf  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.    Carnegie.  You  have  not  quite  answered  my  questio 
hairman ;  I  am  not  talking  about  Judge  Gary,  I  am  talking 
hairman  Payne.    Judge  Gary  is  the  ablest  man  in  that  b 
E  I  had  followed  the  advice  which  parties  gave  me,  to  gain 
f  the  United  States  Steel  Company  when  its  prices  were  at  $ 
share,  which  I  could  easily  have  done,  I  should  immediate 
lid  to  Judge  Gary :  "  Judge,  I  want  you  to  remain  with  me ; 
le  ablest  manager  I  know ;  "  and  I  would  have  doubled  his 
r,  better  still,  I  would  have  followed  my  practice  and  mad( 
lartner.    The  judge  spoke  the  truth,  just  as  Schwab  spoke  tl 
7hen  he  told  you  the  cost  of  our  steel  rails,  which  was  $15, 
our  $22 ;  but  it  was  the  "  judge  "  who  spoke,  as  I  said  bef 
vhen  he  pities  the  other  people,  it  is  the  "  lawyer ;  "  and  th 
s  equally  eminent  in  both.    I  can  describe  him  best  by  a  Scot 
hat  comes  to  me,  and  if  there  was  a  Scotchman  here  I  would  s 
3ut  it  is  not  translatable,  because  I  can  not  find  a  synonyi 
ludge  is  what  the  Scotch  call  a  "  pawkee  chiel."    [Laughter 

Kow,  there  is  another  question  that  I  want  to  ask  you. 
rails  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  cost  $26.50,  why  is  its  stc 
in  the  depressed  times,  above  par  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  well,  when  you  get  into  that  realn 
have  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  why  stocks  are  above  par. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  allow  me  to 
you  in  one  word:  Figures  will  do  nothing  but  mislead  yoi 
do  not  apply  your  brains  to  such  questions  as  these  upon  wh 
dress  you.  How  do  these  people  not  require  a  tariff  ?  And 
advise  you  to  take  Judge  Gary's  word  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carnegie,  how  much  profit  should  a  r 
turer  receive  on  steel  rails  in  order  to  pay  a  reasonable  intere 
investment,  and  to  renew  his  plant,  if  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Gentlemen,  that  depends  on  what  steel  com] 
and  what  the  management  of  it  is.    When  we  made  rails 
I  have  sold  them  at  $16  in  competition,  but  that  is  not  a  fa 
But  I  refrain  from  naming  what  is  a  fair  profit,  because  I  thi 
have  competition  and  a  free  market  it  is  for  the  interests  of  t 
try  that  the  most  enterprising  manufacturer  should  make  th( 
profit.    If  you  want  to  keep  this  country  ahead  in  steel,  yo^ 
depend  upon  great  combinations.     In  the  nature  of  the 
become  conservative.    Now,  as  an  illustration :  We  are  the 
nation  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  admittedly  so,  and  we  : 
to-day.   We  make  23  tons  of  steel ;  Britain  only  makes  5. 


in  the  case  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel' Company.  I  think  JVXr.  Schwab 
deserves  a  vote  of  thanks  by  Congress  for  two  things  he  has  done.  He 
visited  Germany,  and  he  found  in  one  mill  the  practice  of  rolling 
girders  of  scientific  form.  There  is  not  a  girder  made  in.  America 
that  does  not  charge  the  consmner  for  15  per  cent  of  steel  in  that  beam  ' 
which  is  useless.  The  form  is  not  scientifically  right.  Mr.  Scliwab 
is  a  genius.  I  have  never  met  his  equal,  and  when  he  had  rae  as  a  i 
partner  we  were  a  great  team.    [Great  laughter.]  I 

The  Chairman.  That  is  quite  evident.  * 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  had  genius  and  I  had  a  little  saving,  common 
sense,  and  I  could  boss  Schwab  because  I  brought  him  up  as  a  boy; 
and  genius  is,  of  all  things,  most  difficult  to  control.    And  that  one    c 
fellow,  not  in  the  combination,  and  struggling  against  them,   beset 
by  financial  difficulties  that  would  have  almost  overwhelraed    any 
other  man,  nevertheless  resolved  that  his  mill  should  have   a   beam 
mill  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and  he  has  improved  upon  the  Grer- 
man  and  is  making  beams  to-day  scientifically  correct.    And  he  has 
all  the  orders  he  can  take.    He  made  20,000  tons  in  one  month,  Tvhile 
we  used  to  think  when  we  began  that  beams  at  2,000  a  month  was 
good  work.    He  has  carried  forward  America.    And  not  only  that; 
he  saw  a  mill  in  Germany  where  there  was  not  a  pound  of  coal  used. 
They  utilize  the  gases  over  there  in  their  blast  furnaces.    He  adopted 
the  same  thing  at  Bethlehem.    I  tell  you  I  am  in  earnest,  and  I  hope, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  you  members  of  the  committee,  that  you  will 
give  Mr.  Schwab  the  unique  honor  of  having  retrieved  for  America       ; 
its  rightful  position  as  foremost  in  steel.    And  Mr.  Schwab  is  rolling      i 
rails  to-day  that  he  gets  $51  a  ton  for,  because  the  rails  we  have  been       i 
making  are  inferior,  and  the  railroad  companies  are  willing  to  pay 
any  price  for  better  rails.    He  will  make  those  rails,  and  so  will  the       I 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  next  year,  and  sell  them  for  $28  a  ton 
at  a  good  profit,  because  to-day  he  has  to  buy  the  needed  nickel,  but 
in  the  mines  they  have  in  Cuba  there  is  the  nickel  in  its  natural  state. 

Now,  I  will  imagine,  from  my  own  experience,  what  happens  in  a 
board  of  directors  of  a  corporation  such  as  that  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Company,  for  instance,  or  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  or 
the  Cambria  Company,  or  any  of  them  that  is  not  under  individual 
management,  and  where  there  is  not  strong  competition  to  spur  them 
on  to  adopt  every  improvement  and  keep  our  country  ahead.  When 
I  started  into  steel,  not  one  of  my  partners  in  Pittsburg  would  join 
me;  I  was  so  rash.    They  thought — and  fortunately  for  me,  gentle-  J 

men,  people  in  the  steel  business  have  differed  with  me  so  much  and 
so  often.  They  did  not  see  things  as  I  saw  them  or  I  would  be  work- 
ing to-day  for  a  competence  to  keep  my  family.  Now,  the  meeting 
of  the  board  was  called — ^mind  you,  this  is  all  imaginary,  but  from 
my  own  experience  and  just  what  I  went  through.  A  druggist  or  a 
merchant  sits  over  there.  I  had  to  take  him  because  he  had  money 
and  I  had  not.    A  banker  sits  there  who  owns  stock 

Mr.  CocKRAX,  A  stockbroker? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  want  to  say  that  I  had  no  stock  gambling,  and  I 
have  never  in  my  life  associated  with  stock  gamblers ;  but  there  were 
others  just  as  ignorant  as  the  stockbroker.  I  think  that  a  stock  gam- 
bler is  one  of  the  worst  citizens  that  a  country  can  have.  They  leave 
barnacles  upon  values,  and  they  create  none.    It  is  gambling. 
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Now,  Judge  Gary  has  just  read  his  annual  report  to  his  directors, 
and  he  shows  one  hundred  and  fifty -eight  millions  of  profit,  averaging 
$15.50  on  every  ton  of  steel  he  sold,  and  what  do  they  think  of  that? 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  on  the  steel  rails  or  on  the  whole  business  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  On  the  whole  business.  It*  does  not  matter  much 
what  it  is  upon,  but  the  treasury  has  that  $150,000,000,  and  it  is  all 
in  the  steel  business. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  I  knew  what  it 
was  upon  the  steel-rail  business. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Excuse  me,  but  I  do  not  think  any  corporation 
could  keep  its  cost  on  steel  rails  separate  from  its  general  work.  It 
would  have  to  be  estimated.  But  it  is  not  steel  rails  that  we  are 
concerned  with  here ;  it  is  all  articles  of  steel  that  the  company  make, 
and  I  am  only  talking  about  the  published  reports.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  give  you  detailed  statements,  bue  here  are  the  published  re- 
ports. The  Judge  says  that  he  made  in  one  year  $158,000,000  on  10,- 
000,000  tons  of  rails.  Everything  he  sold  averaged  $15.50.  Now, 
this  is  public  property,  and  probably  you  have  all  had  the  reports; 
they  are  published.  And  it  is  a  great  credit  to  the  United  States 
Steel  Company  that  they  do  publish  these  reports. 

Now,  at  a  subsequent  meeting — and  this  is  all  imaginary,  but  it  is 
my  own  experience — at  a  subsequent  meeting  the  president  may  sug- 
gest that  his  beam  mills  are  not  up-to-date,  and  that  the  American 
people  are  paying  for  15  per  cent  of  steel  that  is  useless;  and  he  pro- 
poses an  appropriation  of  so  many  millions  of  dollars  to  place  his 
company  in  its  rightful  position,  to  roll  beams  such  as  Schwab  is 
now  rolling.  Now,  one  member  who  has  to  go  in  a  hurry  to  his  legiti- 
mate business  will  say :  "  Well,  gentlemen,  I  vote  against  that  reso- 
lution; we  are  doing  well  enough  now,  and  we  can  not  create  any 
competition,  because  we  have  an  understanding  with  all  of  the  manu- 
facturers; "  and  don't  you  know  that  Mr.  President  Gary  had  to  let 
well  enough  alone,  and  the  proposition  is  voted  down. 

Now,  that  is  my  experience  with  the  directors  that  I  had  in  the 
steel  company.  Fortunately,  I  bought  them  out  and  got  rid  of  it,  and 
then  I  got  men  like  Schwab  and  others  around  me;  and  we  went 
on  and  produced  the  cheapest  steel  that  has  ever  been  made  in  the 
world;  and  if  you  will  contrast  the  two  costs  to-day,  on  the  same 
basis  as  we  make  profits,  and  if  every  susidiary  department  is  placed 
at  cost,  and  the  total  profit  credited  to  the  steel  company  on  the  proper 
cost,  you  will  find  what  I  tell  you  to  be  true,  that  what  we  make  at 
the  mill  at  Pittsburg  will  show  that  it  is  the  cheapest  mill  in  the 
world  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  where  we  can  get  that  proper  cost ; 
that  is  what  we  are  after?  You  have  been  at  the  steel  business  a  num- 
ber of  years,  since  1899  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  put  the  price  of 
rails  in  that  year — ^please  show  me  now  how  far  you  go  back  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  1899.  Mr.  Schwab  wrote  his  letter  in  1899, 
and  placed  it  at  $12  a  ton.  That  is  the  lowest  price  I  have  ever  heard 
stated  by  anybody,  and  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  might  make  it 
lower. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Never,  never.  As  I  have  told  you,  that  is  the  banner 
mill,  and  America  beats  the  world. 
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The  Chairman.  It  was  rather  intimated  the  other  day  that  the  letter 
was  written  for  other  purposes  and  did  not  place  the  cost  accurately. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  dear  sir,  allow  me  to  tell  you  just  what  hap- 
pened about  that.  I  purposely  refrained  from  reading  the  statements 
of  interested  parties.  They  are  incapable  of  judgmg  justly.  No 
judge  should  be  permitted  to  sit  in  a  cause  in  which  he  is  interested ; 
and  you  make  the  greatest  mistake  in  your  life  if  you  attach  impor- 
tance to  an  interested  witness.  You  would  not  do  it  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, would  you  ?  If  the  judge  were  interested  in  a  cause,  would  you 
respect  his  decision?  [No  response.]  Silence  in  the  court.  [Great 
laughter.]    Upon  my  word,  I  must  laugh  at  you  people. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  chairman  was  never  so  eloquent. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  you  very  frankly  that  I  always 
weigh  the  witness's  silence  as  well  as  his  words. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Listen.  Will  you  read  me  again  what  your  ex- 
pert told  you,  based  upon  information  he  derived  from  interested 
parties  ?  What  was  the  average  cost  of  making  steel  rails  in  America 
the  year  that  we  were  making  them  at  $15.50  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  got  that.  These  are  only  from  the 
year  1902  to  1906,  both  inclusive. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  1902 ;  that  is  a  long  time  ago. 

The  Chairman.  But  1906  is  more  recent,  while  1902  is  only  five 
years  ago.  They  give  the  average  cost  for  each  year.  It  happens  to 
be  the  only  year  that  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  have  gone  after 
the  steel  business  in  order  to  get  this  information,  so  that  what  we 
have  is  all  that  is  available. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  it  stand  to  reason  that 
a  works  that  makes  rails  at  $15  a  ton  and  cover  everything,  in  the 
year  that  Schwab  said  it  did,  and  then  in  those  years  that  you  men- 
tion that  the  average  cost  of  rails  should  be  so  much  greater? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  isn't  that  the  fact,  Mr.  Carnegie?  What  do 
you  say  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  making  steel  rails  in  1899,  and  in 
1906  or  1907? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  told  you  over  and  over 
again  that  I  do  not  judge  by  figures  given  by  interested  parties.  I 
put  it  to  you,  Mr.  Dalzell.  If  steel  rails  cost  $26.50  at  Harrisburg 
and  they  have  to  sell  them  at  $28,  why  is  their  stock  above  par? 
Why  does  not  the  Pennsylvania  Company  change  its  management  ? 

The  Chairman.  To  an  ordinary  man  that  looks  like  a  pretty  good 
profit  on  a  ton  of  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  no ;  oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  you  to  say  how  large  a  profit  a 
man  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  limit  a  man's 
profit.  I  would  let  the  steel  manufacturers  strive  to  compete  and 
manage  their  own  business;  and  a  man  who  was  clever  enough  to 
make  $3  or  $4  more  than  another  who  was  lazy,  and  with  inert  cor- 
poration management,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  him  do  it  in  the  interest 
of  my  country.     It  is  the  enterprising  man  that  needs  to  go  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether,  in  your  judg- 
ment, $5  a  ton  is  too  large  or  too  small  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  I  say  again  that  one  man  might  deserve  $5  a 
ton  profit,  and  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  country  if  another  man 
should  make  eight. 


The  Chairman.  But  I  want  your  judgment  on  it  as  a  man  < 
Qd  an  expert  in  the  steel  business,  as  to  whether  $5  a  ton  is  tc 
V  too  small  a  profit  upon  steel  rails  ? 
Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  a  question  that  I  will  not  answer,  be 
o  not  believe  it  is  the  fair  gauge  of  what  a  man  ought  to 
hink  if  a  man  goes  in  like  Schwab  has  done  in  the  adoption 
tew  experiment  from  Germany,  for  it  was,  mind  you,  an  expci 
►ecause  conditions  in  this  country  might  have  been  very  di 
.nd  it  is  a  chance  that  nobody  else  took,  then  I  should  lik 
^chv^ab  make  $10  on  steel  rails  when  the  slow  coaches  are 
ive ;  and  that  is  for  the  interest  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  know  what  philanthrophy  can  do  if 
ts  alms  to  undeserving  people  ?  It  encourages  those  people 
^ou  want  to  do  the  most  ha^:m  with  money,  give  it  away  to  th 
will  not  struggle  for  themselves.  And  so  it  is  in  the  steel  cone 
with  all  other  enterprises. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  proposition,  however,  is  this:  In 
organized,  well-equipped,  well-managed  mill  would  $5  a  ton 
rails  be  an  excessive  profit  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  think  it  would  in  the  best  mana 

with  every  improvement ;  no,  I  should  think  not.     And  yet  I 

without  study,  as  I  have  never — I  do  not  attach  importanc 

question — ^but  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  reasonable  profil 

President-elect  has  shown  by  the  Republican  platform,  exc( 

this  way,  and  here  is  one  of  the  soundest  deliveries  that  I  ha 

a  public  man  make  for  many  a  long  day.     Our  platform 

what  obscure  and  ambiguous.     It  can  be  twisted  a  little  y 

add  a  cost  and  reasonable  profit.    What  did  the  President-€ 

He  said  two  things.    First,  he  says  that  we  are  to  allow  a  d 

paring  costs  abroad  with  costs  here;  and  we  are  to  add  a  r 

profit  to  both  parties  alike.     That  is  the  platform.     Now,  he 

there  is  no  doubt  but  a  tariff  makes  it  much  easier  for  peop] 

bine  and  exact  excessive  profits,  and  therefore  we  should  ha\ 

of  it  as  possible.     Now,  the  leading  steel  manufacturer  of 

has  declared  he  does  not  need  protective  duties  any  longer 

tective  duty  in  its  nature  and  m  its  object  means  that  the 

has  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  he  otherwise  would  for  tl 

protected.     In  my  opinion — and  I  am  a  protectionist  like 

dent-elect  is,  and  a  strong  one — I  have  studied,  and  I  labo 

years  with  President  McKinley  on  the  tariff;  and  I  have 

peared  before  Congress  without  urging  reduction  in  iron 

as  the  records  will  show.     And  I  have  been  abused  by  the 

advocate  of  protection  in  this  country,  the  New  York  Tr 

doing  so.     But  now  the  Tribune  itself — ^you  have  read  it,  I 

in  its  editorial,  accepts  President  Taft's  construction  of 

plank,  which  the  President-elect  says  we  are  duty  bound  t 

to.    I  would  give  you  the  Tribune  article — I  have  a  cc 

approving  of  that,  and  also  Mr.  Taft's  stereotyped  words 

report. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  the  Tribune  is  entitled  t 
as  all  other  newspapers  are,  but  what  we  are  most  anxiou 
are  facts  upon  the  question.  It  becomes  our  duty  to  rep' 
bill,  and  in  doing  so  we  must  have  due  regard  for  seve 
In  the  first  place,  not  to  make  the  tariff  unnecessarily  higl 


draw  protection  from  an  industry  so  as  to  force  a  decrease  in  the 
price  of  wages.  And  another  thing  that  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
laterally,  through  large  combinations  of  capital,  there  is  more  or  less 
stifling  of  competition,  and  we  do  not  want  to  destroy  competition, 
Mr.  Carnegie.  Hence,  the  responsibility  is  up  to  us.  It  is  easy  for  a 
newspaper  editor  or  a  newspaper  writer  to  go  on  and  talk  generally 
about  the  tariff  and  about  reducing  it,  scaling  it  down  or  putting  it 
up — ^that  is  comparatively  easy*  They  can  publish  something  else 
the  next  day.  But  we  are  to  perform  a  work  which  has  to  stand,  and 
which  is  to  have  its  effect  one  way  or  the  other  upon  the  industries 
of  the  country  for  some  time  to  come.    And  what  we  want  are  facts. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  set  yourself  up,  even  w^hen 
you  are  armed  with  all  the  information  you  can  get,  in  opposition  to 
judge  Gary  as  a  judge  whether  the  steel  industry  needs  a  tariflF  or 
not? 

The  Chairman.  But  what  I  want  of  Judge  Gary  is^  the  facts.  I 
do  not  want  his  judgment;  he  is  not  the  judge  in  this  case  at  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Carnegie,  I  think  Judge  Gary  did  not  make  any 
such  broad  statement  as  you  seem  to  understand  him  to  have  made. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  see  it  announced  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  he  did  not.  For  instance,  he  was  asked  about 
the  duty  on  tin  plate.  The  duty  on  tin  plate  is  a  cent  and  a  half  now, 
and  he  said,  when  we  told  him  that,  that  tin  plate  was  manufactured 
at  a  loss,  that  he  thought  they  could  stand  a  reduction  to  1.2  cents. 
We  asked  him  whether  or  not  the  United  States  Steel  Company 
could  stand  any  further  reduction,  and  he  said  he  thought  they  could 
to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  but  not  any  more.  So  that  Judge  Gary 
IS  not  on  record  at  all  in  the  way  in  which  you  put  him,  by  saying 
that  the  United  States  Steel  Company  does  not  need  any  duty  on 
steel.     You  are  mistaken  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  further  in  that  connection  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Company  could  go  on  and  do  business  if  steel  rails  were 
put  on  the  free  list,  but  that  they  would  have  to  cut  down  wages  of 
employees.    He  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  newspaper  report  of  Judge  Gary's  testimony, 
to  which  you  referred,  is  evidently  wrong. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  mine,  page  5512 
of  the  hearings — ^my  question  is : 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Therefore,  so  far  as  you  are  couceraed,  you  are  not  prepared 
to  state  on  your  own  responsibility  as  a  citizen  and  under  your  oath  as  a  wit- 
ness that  any  protection  whatever  is  necessary? 

Mr.  Gary.  For  the  United  Ctates  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes,  so  far  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

And  then  he  goes  on  and  makes  an  exception  of  certain  things. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  just  as  I  have  said. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  said  as  to  production  generally;  but,  so  far  as 
the  steel  corporation  was  concerned,  that  no  protection  was  necessary. 
But  as  to  the  tin  plate  he  did  ijtot  speak  of  his  own  Imowledge. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Oh,  yes;  he  spoke  of  his  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  you  will  find  on  that  same  page  that  he  de- 
<5lined  to  state. 


Mr.  Payne.  Allow  me  to  read  following  what  you  reaS : 

VIr.   CocKRAN.  Now,  that  is  clear.    There  is  just  one  thing  more  I  \ 
estion  you  about. 

Mr.  Gaby.  Of  course  I  would  have  to  go  through  the  list  carefully,  Mi 
a,  before  I  could  answer  your  question  accurately.    That  might  be 
□Qe  commodities  and  not  true  as  to  others;  that  is,  it  might  drive  us 
siness  so  far  as  some  commodities  are  concerned. 

But  he  also  stated  in  another  place- 


Mr.  CocKRAN.  And,  to  go  further,  the  record  shows: 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  not  prepared  to  name  one  now? 

Mr.   Gaby.  No.     The  only  way  that  could  be  determined  is  to  look 

5ures  of  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  says  a  little  farther  down,  in  tbi 
ext  clause: 

Mr.  Gaby.  This  occurs  to  me :  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  survive  in  t : 
ad  tin  plate  business  if  the  tariff  is  removed.    I  think  we  would  be  dr 
C  that  business. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  if  you  will  look  back,  Mr.  Chairman,  c  i 
511,  you  will  see  a  reference  there  to  this  point.     [Reads:] 

Mr.  Cockran.  Just  conceive  for  a  moment  the  position  of  the  commi  : 
our  position.     We  are  here  discussing  the  amount  of  protection — tt  \ 
ay,  of  tax  ought  to  be  levied  on  the  community  for  the  protectior 
Qdustry — and  if  the  chief  factor  in  that  protection  is  not  able  to  say  h  ' 
s  necessary  it  would  be  dlflficult  for  us  to  decide  that  it  is  necessary  a 
ou  would  not  have  us  impose  a  tax  on  suspicion. 

And  the  answer  of  Judge  Gary  was : 

Mr.  Gary.  As  a  fair-minded  citizen  I  would  have  you  impose  a  tj  i 
ivould  protect  our  competitors,  even  if  we  did  not  need  it. 

The  question  was  whether  he  could  say  that  there  was  a  sin  1 
on  which  protection  was  necessary. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  And  he  mentioned  tin  plate. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gary  said :  "  My  impression  is  that  the  i 
which  was  fixed  under  the  Wilson  bill,  whiph  was  1.2,  would  | 
us."    That  is,  tin  plate.  •     . 

But  we  are  here  to  get  at  the  facts.    Mr.  Gary  did  state  e   : 
in  another  case  that  if  we  removed  the  entire  duty»,  while     i 
companies  would  still  make  steel  rails,  they  would  be  obliged  1 
the  price  of  wages.    He  said  that,  but  whether  it  is  true  or  f    s 
not  know. 
Mr.  Cockran.  I  do  not  think  he  said  that. 
Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Gary  only  the    \ 
Mr.  Gary  has  not  had  any  experience  in  running  under  fr 
In  my  opinion  it  will  make  only  the  slightest  possible  diff-    ; 
the  American  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Have  not  any  of  us  had  experience  with 
schedule  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  your  I 
to  this  discussion,  about  what  President  Gary  said,  and  the 
this  thing  and  that  thing — ^you  can  not  agree  among  yourse 
what  the  real  purport  of  his  answer  is ;  and  the  further  yo 
upon  figures  given  you  by  interested  parties — ^mind  you, 
think  that  they  want  to  misrepresent,  but  naturally  you  ^ 
tolerate  an  interested  judge  for  a  moment  that  sat  in  a  cause 


testimony  of  interested  parties. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  criticism  is  entirely  unjust  about  our  not 
agreeing  among  ourselves.  We  have  not  had  any  opportunity  of 
going  over  the  evidence  since  it  was  printed.  Of  course,  before  mak- 
ing a  just  tariff  bill,  we  would  go  very  carefully  over  what  Judge 
Gary  said  and  what  you  have  said  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  stated,  Mr.  Carnegie,  that  Mr.  Schwab's  statement 
made  when  he  was  with  you,  and  set  forth  in  his  letter  of  1899,  that 
$12  a  ton  as  the  cost  of  rails  was  correct  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  did  not  know  the 
letter  had  been  written.  I  was  abroad  at  the  time.  I  took  no  part 
in  the  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  our  property.  I  only  told  my 
young  partners  that  if  they  wished  to  change  I  was  delighted;  I 
would  retire  from  business.  But  I  do  well  remember  that  that  was 
our  cost;  and  when  Mr.  Schwab  came  to  me,  the  first  words  I  said 
to  him  were :  "  Schwab,  your  failures  and  not  your  sins  are  account- 
able for  much  of  your  experience."  You  told  the  truth  there,  and 
you  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  seemed  to  weaken  and  it  did 
weaken  his  statement  when  he  began  to  explain  that  he  was  "  look- 
ing for  preferment  in  a  great  company,"  and  that  it  was  written 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Frick.  If  there  ever  was  a  more  foolish 
or  gratuitous  statement  than  that,  and  there  was  no  cause  for  it — 
the  man  told  the  absolute  truth. 

The  Chairman.  As  it  was? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  As  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  he  did. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  said  he  might  have  put  in  some  other  items  that 
he  mentioned.  I  do  not  know  how  he  could,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
when  I  sold  rails  for  $16  I  did  it  because  I  knew  we  were  not  losing 
money. 

Mr.  Hill.  We  asked  him  then  to  give  the  items  of  cost — that  is,  the 
chairman  did — and  to  compare  those  items,  item  by  item,  with  the 
cost  now.  I  took  down  his  figures-  making  up  the  $12  cost,  and  I 
then  took  down  his  figures  making  up,  as  I  had  it,  on  the  paper, 
$20.93. 

Now,  I  took  down  his  figures  making  up  the  $12  cgst;  and  I 
then  took  down  his  figures  making  it,  as  I  had  it  on  the  paper, 
$20.93.  Now,  is  that  last  item  of  $20.93  as  correct  as  the  figure  of 
$19  given  by  Mr.  Schwab? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir.     It  is  based  on  entirely  different  terms. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  give  you  the  items  of  cost  and  have  you 
tell  us  in  what  way  they  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  the  division  of  costs  be- 
tween different  departments.  You  can  make  them  anything  you 
please. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  could  not  do  that  and  tell  the 
truth? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  the  truth — in  a  fashion,  if  you  can  sa}^  so. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  A  kind  of  a  truth? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes.  He  can  tell.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  will  tell 
you  the  difference  now,  the  difference  in  Mr.  Felton's  statement,  that 
he  was  free  and  could  sell  anything  and  do  anything  that  he  chose 
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and  he  had  no  agreement;  and  the  truth  was  he  had  no  agreement. 
Now,  that  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  and  it  is  the  whole 
truth  that  you  have  to  tell,  and  Mr.  Schwab  told  you,  and  this  is  what 
he  told  me  and  pointed  out — I  did  not  read  his  testimony — but  he 
told  you  expressly  they  were  not  based  upon  any  figures  of  manu- 
facturing. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Mr.  Schwab  started  with  ore,  and  said  that  at  that  time, 
"when  he  made  those  figures,  you  were  paying  a  royalty  of  10  to  15 
<;ents  a  ton,  and  that  now  the  ore  costs  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Schwab  is  giving  you 
the  cost  of  ore  to  a  private  miner  of  ore  in  Pittsburg.  The  royalties 
on  the  steel  ore  we  have  sold — and  there  were  hundreds  of  millions  of 
tons — and  it  was  20  cents  a  ton,  and  that  is  the  cost  to-day  to  the 
United  States  Steel  Company  on  that  ore,  and  it  is  in  perpetuity. 
Now,  he  takes  the  value  or  ore  to-day.  Certainly  there  have  been  pur- 
chases recently  of  ore  at  higher  prices.  The  same  thing  is  going  on 
in  Europe.  England  is  in  far  worse  position  as  to  ore  than  we  are, 
or  even  than  Germany  is.  Her  ore  supply  has  been  derived  from 
Spain,  and  these  mines  are  now  failing,  and  where  Britain  is  to  manu- 
facture a  ton  of  steel  cheaply  in  a  lew  j^ears  from  now  I  confess  I 
do  not  see.    They  are  in  far  worse  condition  than  we  are. 

Then,  gentlemen,  my  statement  was  to  compare  the  English  or 
Grerman  cost  at  this  time  and  take  the  two  to-day.  From  all  I  know — 
and  I  have  talked  to  steel  men  generally  on  the  other  side,  and  I  have 
many  friends  there  among  the  steel  men  in  Britain;  much  of  my 
fortune  was  made  by  learning  of  them  and  seeing  their  failures,  and 
I  still  know  them  well  and  they  visit  me  at  Skibo  and  we  talk  over 
matters — and  that  is  their  complaint  as  well  as  ours,  so  that  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  making  the  foreign  article  is  rising  like  ours. 

We  are  exporting  steel  to  all  the  countries  of  the  world  to-day,  and 
unless  you  take  these  broad  facts  into  account  and  give  them'  their 
proper  bearing  upon  divisions  of  cost,  arbitrary  divisions  of  cost,  you 
will  become  befogged,  and  the  difficulty  is  you  have  had  various 
testimony,  which  is  an  evidence  of  it.  You  must  use  your  brains. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hill.  We  must  have  something  to  work  on  with  our  brains. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  say  that  because  you  have  plenty  of  them  to  use, 
and  really  it  was  a  superfluous  remark  to  make.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Schwab  said  it  was  58  per  cent  ore  then,  and  it  is 
now  49  per  cent  ore.  He  figured  the  ore  on  the  basis  of  10  to  15  cents 
per  ton  royalty  delivered  at  Pittsburg  at  $4.31  per  ton  of  rails,  and 
made  an  allowance,  calling  it,  in  round  figures,  $4.50  for  the  ore  in  a 
ton  of  rails.  He  says  now  that  that  royalty  on  ore  costs  a  dollar. 
In  his  statement  he  figures  the  freight  to  the  lake,  the  lake  freight, 
and  the  rail  freight  to  Pittsburg  on  49  per  cent  ore.  He  says  now  Siat 
that  costs  $8.26.    Which  is  correct,  or  are  both  correct  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Probably,  if  you  purchased  the  ore;  but  I  am  not 
talking  about  people  who  buy  ore  and  sell  ore.  The  question  is 
•whether  the  steel  interests  of  America  can  do  without  protection,  as 
Judge  Gary  says  they  can,  or  whether  they  can  not.  I  agree  with 
Judge  Gary.  What  your  commission  should  do  would  be  to  let  them 
go  to  European  works  and  see  what  their  costs  are,  and  you  will  see 
ivhat  the  condition  of  affairs  is. 
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Mr.  nUiL.  ine  question  of  whether  they  can  do  without  it  or  not 
depends  on  the  cost  of  the  articles  to-day,  does  it  not?  And  this  is 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Schwab. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Let  me  say  again  these  are  not  the  manufacturer's 
costs  that  Mr.  Schwab  gave  you.  He  told  me  he  did  not  appear  for 
the  steel  companies  at  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  told  us  they  were  the  actual  costs. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  you  are  again,  gentlemen ;  you  are  on  figures. 
If  you  are  going  to  assume  that  jon  gentlemen,  who  know  nothing 
about  steel,  can  m  a  cursory  examination  of  the  case  get  at  the  facts 
of  the  case,  you  are  deluding  yourselves. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  want  you  to  give  the  facts. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  tell  you  expressly  that  I  have  no  details  to  give, 
but  I  look  at  the  broad  fact  that  we  are  exporting  to  all  the  world, 
and  we  make  $15.50  a  ton  on  everything  we  sell. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  that  fact,  that  you  are  making 
something  on  everything  they  sell  ?  Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  read  the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Company,  and  in  that  year  it  made  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Won't  you  give  us  information  how  you  make  that 
$15  profit  on  every  ton  of  steel  rails,  out  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Company's  report?    Tell  us  how  you  make  that  out. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Dalzell,  I  have  already  stated.  Have  you  not 
read  that  report? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Did  you  not  find  that  they  sold  10,000,000  tons  of 
steel? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  have  read  the  figures.  Tell  us  how  you  work  the 
problem  out. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  did  it  once.  The  steel  company  in  their  last  re- 
port stated  that  they  made  something  over  10,000,000  tons  of  steel  of 
various  forms,  and  their  profits  were  $158,000,000.  Now,  it  does 
not  take  much  figuring  to  show  that  that  is  $15.50  profit  for  every 
ton  they  have  sold,  or  they  would  not  have  made  $150,000,000  on 
10,000,000  tons  of  steel.  Does  that  enter  into  your  brain?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  the  way  you  would  arrive  at  that  result? 
You  would  divide  the  $150,000,000  profit  by  10,000,000  tons  of  steel? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Sold;  yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes;  and  the  result  you  arrive  at  by  that  process, 
without  any  other  figures,  is  a  profit  of  $15  a  ton  on  all  the  steel  sold? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly.  Can  you  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  ? 
I  want  to  ask  you  a  question:  Can  you  arrive  at  any  other  conclu- 
sion? There  is  silence  in  the  court  again.  [Laughter.]  It  is  too 
bad  that  while  I  am  questioned  in  every  way  I  can  not  get  a  chance 
to  get  at  these  dignitaries.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Schwab  said  that  the  royalty  nine  years  ago  was 
from  10  to  15  cents  and  now  it  is  $1,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  ore  nine 
years  ago  per  ton  of  steel  was  $2.40  and  now  costs  $4.50.  Then  he  said 
that  the  coke  cost  $1.05  a  ton  of  steel  nine  years  and  that  it  costs  $2.05 
a  ton  of  steel  now. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  no  judgment  on  that  except  that  Mr.  Schwab 
stated  to  you  distinctly  that  he  was  not  giving  manufacturing  costs. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Schwab  said  that  the  labor  nine  years  a^o  on  a  toil 
of  steel  was  $1.65,  and  then,  to  my  ^eat  surprise,  he  said  it  was  only 
$1.30  now.  He  said  that  the  cost  of  conversion  of  iron,  including  the 
profit,  nine  years  ago  was  $3.75  and  that  now  it  is  $7.50,  or  just  twice 
as  much. 

Mr.  Cabnegie.  Conversion  of  steel  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Conversion  of  iron  into  steel.  Now,  that  makes  a  dif- 
ference of  $3.84  in  the  price  of  rails. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  did  you  say  he  said  the  cost  of  conver- 
sion of  steel  was? 

Mr.  Hill.  Nine  years  ago  $3.75,  including  profit,  and  $7.50  now. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Did  he  explain  how  that  extraordinary  increase 
was  made  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  It  was  a  strange  thing  that  he  did  not,  to  me,  because 
his  letter,  the  letter  that  has  been  referred  to,  said  that  all  costs 
would  be  reduced,  while  the  European  cost  would  be  continually  ad- 
vancing; and  yet  here  is  his  own  statement,  with  his  own  figures, 
showing  a  double  cost  now.  Now,  I  want  to  know  whether — ^whether 
the  rest  of  the  committee  do  or  not — ^this  latter  statement  is  correct — 
just  as  correct  as  the  first  one? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  are  asking  the  wrong  person. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  ask  your  judgment. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  my  judgment.  I  decline  to  give  my  judgment 
against  a  positive  statement.  I  believe  there  is  a  mistake  there,  a 
misunderstanding.  But  that  is  another  evidence  that  if  you  gentle- 
men— professional  gentlemen,  public  men — ^imagine  that  you  can  get 
at  a  basis  of  legislation  while  ignoring  the  great  facts  before  you — 
that  we  are  exporters  of  steel  and  do  not  import  steel — and,  above  all 
things,  are  attempting  to  gainsay  the  evidence  of  a  witness  who  is 
truthful  because  he  testified,  as  it  were,  against  his  own  company — I 
put  the  word  of  Judge  Gary  beyond  all  figures,  and  I  would  take  the 
word  of  Judge  Gary  in  this  matter  beyond  all  the  figures — if  I  were, 
as  you  are,  a  nonmanufacturer,  I  would  take  that  evidence  of  Judge 
Gary  rather  than  the  judgment  which  I  could  form,  being  ignorant 
of  the  steel  business,  from  the  figures  you  could  lay  before  me.  Your 
proceedings  this  morning  show  that  you  have  different  ideas  and 
different  constructions  on  all  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carnegie,  these  figures  are  almost  uniform, 
drawn  from  different  sources. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  They  are  all  uniform  in  this,  that  they  are  the  work 
of  interested  parties  who  are  incai>able  of  rising,  as  we  would  be  our- 
selves if  we  were  interested — of  rising  to  the  broad  facts  of  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  oppose  to  these  figures  no  knowledge  as 
to  their  correctness  except  these  two  propositions:  One  is  that  they 
are  selling  steel  rails  abroad ;  they  claim  that  they  are  selling  them  at 
a  loss ;  so  have  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  who  testified  about 
that.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  but  that  was  the  state- 
ment and  explanation,  and  thereby  it  was  stated  that  he  kept  his  mill 
running  the  year  round.  / 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  stating  that  Mr.  Felton 
said  he  was  selling  at  a  loss. 

The  Chairm;an.  I  do  not  think  so.  Now,  Mr.  Carnegie,  you  base 
the  profits  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  on  all  their  manufac- 
tures.   You  say  there  are  so  many  thousand  tons  of  steel  rails  and 


scruciurai  steei  prouuceu,  as  ±  uiiuerstaiiu  it,  aiiu  yuu  uiviu«  tiieii: 
profits  by  that  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  making  $15 
a  ton.  You  take  into  account  all  their  other  business.  It  is  enor- 
mous, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  j^ou  have  misapprehended  me  en- 
tirely. I  took  the  statement  covering  all  steel,  and  you  are  dealing 
here — this  commission — with  the  duties  on  all  steel. 
The  Chairman.  Do  they  cover  tin  plate,  for  instance? 
Mr.  Carnegie.  Surely.  How  could  they  exclude  tin  plate  ?  Their 
statement  is  a  summary  of  all  the  business  of  the  year.  I  do  not 
think  they  made  more  than  $158,000,000.  That  was  the  extreme,  and 
necessarily  included  everything. 

The  Chairman.  The  10,000,000  tons,  then,  included  the  tin  plate, 
did  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  leave  you  to  imagine  that  the  total  profits  would 
have  included  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  imagine.  I  want  to  get  out  of 
you  the  fact  of  it,  if  you  will  give  it. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  can  not  get  that  fact  out  of  me.  There  is  Judge 
Gary's  published  report. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  it  comes  down  to  this,  that  we  must  rely  on 
Judge  Gary  for  the  facts.    Is  that  true? 

lifr.  Carnegie.  Judge  Gary  has  already  summarized  the  facts  for 
you  and  told  you  you  could  do  without  it.    I  would  rely  upon  that,  if 
I  were  a  member  of  this  committee,  as  quite  sufficient. 
The  Chairman.  You  consider  Judge  (jary  a  truthful  man  ? 
Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do;  Judge  Gary. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  testified  here  as  to  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  facts. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  They  are  the  facts  as  he  understands  them.  As  I 
told  you  before,  the  question  of  costs  of  a  thing  depends  entirely  upon 
your  bookkeeping. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question:  If  the 
cost  of  steel  rails  abroad — no ;  steel  abroad,  because  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  steel  rails  particularly — if  the  cost  of  steel  abroad  has 
risen  as  the  cost  of  steel  here,  then  you  would  find  that  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  our  tariff  plank  Judge  Gary's  statement  was 
quite  true,  that  he  could  still  stand  free  trade  in  steel,  because  the  cost 
abroad  had  risen  as  it  has  risen  here. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  the  cost  has  risen  abroad,  and  that  the 
price  there  is  $28  up  to  $31  or  $32;  $31, 1  think,  was  the  highest.  He 
put  it  at  $31  and  some  odd  figure.    That  is  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Is  not  that  confirming  just  what  I  told  you,  that 
you  have  nothing  to  dread  from  free  trade  in  steel  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  yes;  if  they  were 
all  sold  at  $31,  but  some  of  them  sell  them  at  $25  and  $26. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  you  know  any  business  in  the  world  where 
every  dealer  sells  alike  at  a  like  price? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  steel  seems  to  now.  For  the  last  two  years 
in  this  country  it  sells  for  the  same  price,  $28,  but  abroad  it  has  been 
selling  all  the  way  from  $20  to  $31,  according  to  the  demand  and 
supply. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  and  very  often  a  manufacturer  would  very 
often  sell  at  a  low  price  in  order  to  keep  his  workmen  employed.    If 
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he  is  a  wise  man,  he  would  never  cease  to  keep  his  men  working,  even 
at  a  loss. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Felton  comes  in  here  and  gives  the  figures 
from  his  books,  and  he  gives  instances  where  he  has  sold  it,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  he  says  he  has  sold  at  a  loss  of  $1  a  ton  on 
steel  sold  abroad.  He  says  that  was  a  big  loss,  as  the  gentleman  says, 
but  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  steel  company,  because  it  enables  him 
to  keep  his  plant  running. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  venture  a  suggestion  that  you  should  send  for  Mr. 
Felton  again  and  ask  him  if  he  agrees  with  Judge  Gary. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  what  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  he  agrees  with  Judge  Gary.  The  details  of  this 
thing  you  are  not  interested  in.  It  is  the  broad  general  question.  Is  it 
allowable  any  longer  to  tax  the  consumer  and  make  him  pay  a  higher 
price  than  he  would  otherwise  have  to  pay?  Because  that  is  the  only 
result  of  protection. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  justifiable  to  tax  the  consumer  if  you  can 
show  that  they  can  compete  and  get,  as  you  say,  a  reasonable  profit 
here  and  a  reasonable  profit  there.  It  is  not  justifiable  to  tax  the  con- 
sumer undeF  such  conditions.  I  agree  with  you  on  that.  But  what 
Tve  want  to  know  is  whether  you  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  have  Judge  Gary's  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  you  here.  We  have 
Judge  Gary's  testimony,  and  it  would  seem  to  show  that  we  could  not 
place  steel  rails  on  the  free  list  without  injury  to  American  industry. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Excuse  me.  About  half  of  the  American  industries 
-would  not  be  injured,  he  said.  He  can  stand  it  on  half  the  product  of 
American  industry. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  he  could  not  stand  it  unless  he  reduced  the 
price  to  his  workmen.    He  made  that  plain  statement. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  lawyer  Gary  is  equally  adroit  in  calling  in  the 
workmen.     [Laughter.  ] 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  refer  to  Judge  Gary,  whom  you  referred 
to  a  moment  ago  as  being  a  truthful  witness,  as  being  a  lawyer.  My 
experience  has  been  that  lawyers  are  as  truthful  as  other  men.  Now 
you  are  taking  a  fling  at  lawyers. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No.  I  take  it  that  a  lawyer  in  defending  his  own 
cause  makes  the  best  statement  he  can  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  you  say  he  is  a  truthful  man  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  question  of  his  being  a  lawyer  or  a  manu- 
facturer does  not  enter  into  that  question  at  all. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  it  does  not ;  but  if  you  are  speaking  for  your 
own  cause  I  think  a  man  is  justified  in  making  the  best  statement  he 
can,  especially  since  it  is  a  matter  of  judgment  for  him  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  it  conflicts  with  the  truth? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  say  that  his  judgment  was  for 
the  future,  what  would  be  in  the  future.  My  judgment  is  entirely 
the  reverse. 
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truthful  figures  as  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  from  steel  manufac- 
turers.   Can  you  tell  us  where  we  can  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  get  those  figures  that  you 
can  rely  upon,  because  there  are  different  costs  in  different  works,  and 
because  there  are  different  ways  of  making  up  costs. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir.    I  could  not  pretend  to  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  could  you  go  to  work  and  say  what  a 
tariff  should  be  if  you  can  not  get  the  figures  as  to  what  the  cost 
would  be? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  I  should  judge  of  my  general  knowledge  of 
the  steel  business  and  what  the  people  in  the  steel  business  admit. 
Judge  Gary  did  not  make  that  statement  for  the  first  time.  He  made 
that  statement  long  before  I  wrote  my  article,  and  there  are  others 
that  I  have  conversed  with,  and  it  has  passed  as  a  matter  of  general 
acceptance. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  According  to  you,  Judge  Gary  is  not  reliable.  He  is 
an  interested  man. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  is  reliable;  he  is  an  interested  manr  He  is  not 
reliable,  nor  is  any  man  who  is  interested,  for  estimating  future 
effects;  and  he  only  estimated  generally  and  gave  you  his  judgment  of 
future  effects  as  to  free  trade,  that  it  might  injure. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  talking  about  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining figures,  you  apply,  as  I  understand  it,  your  own  experience  in 
the  steel  trade  to  these  reports  that  have  been  published  by  the  steel 
company,  and  upon  these  two  premises  you  base  your  conclusions  as 
to  the  power  of  this  industry  to  get  along  without  protection  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  partly  so ;  but,  really,  I  must  say,  more  upon 
Judge  Gary's  statement  than  these  figures. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  Judge  Gary's  statement  here  under  oath? 
You  are  referring  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  Mr.  Carnegie,  with  reference  to  the*  difficulty 
of  obtaining  reliable  figures,  you  mentioned  once  or  twice  the  ca- 
pacity of  bookkeepers  to  distribute  the  profits  into  various  channels 
and  by  the  multiplication  of  them  magnify  costs  before  the  raw  ma- 
terial reaches  the  mill.  Now,  with  reference  to  ore  especially,  I  think 
you  said  that  Mr.  Schwab,  in  estimating  the  increased  cost  of  ore, 
took  its  value  in  the  market  and  not  in  cost  to  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  what  I  believe.  He  does  not  take  the  cost 
of  ore  as  the  United  States  Steel  Company  could  mine  it  from  the 
same  mines  that  we  mined  it  when  we  made  the  cheap  steel. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  to  say,  in  estimating  the  cost  of  ore,  Mr. 
Schwab,  in  your  judgment — and  this  would  account  for  the  large 
difference  in  what  the  ore  costs  the  company — ^he  took  the  value  of  t£e 
ore  in  the  open  markets  to-day? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Schwab  states  that  to  you  frankly.  He  does 
not  misrepresent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  the  advance  in  the  value  of  ore,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  cost  to  the  company,  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  1  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  has  advanced  enormously? 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  the  recent  purchases  of  ore  have  advanced 
enormously ;  and  abroad,  gentlemen,  you  neglect  half  the  case.     , 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  trying  to  find  out  from 
Mr.  Felton  that  very  fact  when  he  spoke  of  the  advance  in  the  cost 
of  his  material.  I  tried  to  find  out  whether  there  was  a  correspond- 
ing advance  in  the  cost  of  materials  to  the  foreign  producers,  and  1 
may  say  I  made  but  little  headway.  Are  you  able  to  enlighten  us 
upon  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  as  to  the  exact  figures,  but  as  to  the  general 
facts. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Approximately? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  because  I  was  going  to  repeat  that  I  do  not 
know  what  Britain  is  going  to  do  for  ore  in  a  few  years  from  now.    , 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  judging  from  the  general  conditions  of  sup- 
ply— and  we  were  told  th^re  was  no  particular  diflference  in  the  labor 
conditions — ^the  cost,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  have  advanced 
proportionately  abroad  as  it  has  advanced  here? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  my  opinion,  that  the  costs  have  advanced, 
from  all  that  I  hear. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  therefore,  so  far  as  protection  is  concerned^, 
there  is  no  justification  for  a  protective  tax  based  on  the  cost  of  ma: 
terials  out  of  which  steel  is  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  according  to  the  definition  of  the  Republican 
tariff  plank. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  that  document  as  some  of 
the  other  gentlemen  present.  [Laughter.]  I  was  asking  as  to  the 
particular  lines  of  policy  you  indicated  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  you  must  take  the  difference  in  cost  on  both 
sides.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  stated  that  I  was  quite  sure  that  if  a 
commission  were  appointed  to  ststy  at  the  mills  for  a  month  on  th^ 
other  side,  the  first  mill  in  Britain  and  the  first  mill  in  America 
would  be  the  one  at  Pittsburg,  if  a  disinterested  expert  who  knows 
the  steel  business  was  sworn  to  give  you  the  exact  cost  and  the  United 
States  Steel  Company  put  only  in  what  it  costs  to-day  and  gives 
credit  to  its  subsidiary  companies — its  coke  works,  its  ore  works,  its 
railways,  and  everything  that  it  has  subsidiary — the  result  would  be 
that  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  steel  abroad  would  be  slightly  greater  than  it 
is  here.  That  leaves  naturally  the  tariff  in  favor  of  the  home  pro- 
ducer, because  they  have  to  transport  the  steel  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  Mr.  Schwab,  or  Mr.  Carnegie — excuse  me — 
when  you  were  asked  a  question  about  the  letter  that  Mr.  Schwab 
wrote  in  1898  or  1899,  you  said  you  would  like  to  state  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that  letter  was  written,  Mr.  Schwab  having 
stated  that  it  was  written  under  circumstances  that  induced  him  to 
minimize  the  cost  so  far  as  he  could,  consistent  with  the  truth. 
Would  you  mind  stating  those  circumstances  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly  not,  Mr.  McCormack.  I  was  abroad 
when  that  letter  was  written,  and  I  never  saw  it  until  my  eyes  inad- 
vertently fell  upon  it  the  other  day,  and  I  read  it,  and  I  knew  he 
told  the  exact  truth.  Mr.  Schwab  afterwards  called  to  see  me  on  a 
matter  of  business,  or  friendship,  or  both  combined,  and  I  just  told 
him,  "  Why  did  you  gratuitously  say  that  that  was  written  under 
conditions  that  implied  that  you  were  under  pressure  and  were 
not  a  free  agent?"    And  he  said,  "That  was  a  piece  of  folly,  and  j 


the  remark.    That  is  quite  true,  gentlemen.    Mr.  Schwab  has  told 
you  the  truth. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  stated  you  would  like  to  state  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  written.  You  have  stated  now  what  Mr. 
Schwab  said  about  it.  Are  there  any  circumstances  that  you  care  to 
speak  about? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  said  it  was  written  to  parties  who  were  talking 
about  buying  the  steel  works. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  Mr.  Carnegie,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in 
your  judgment  the  only  effect  of  protection  to  this  industry  now  is 
to  encourage  the  producers  to  rely  upon  the  tariff  for  their  profits, 
instead  of  upon  improvements  in  the  trade  and  in  the  methods  of 
production  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  the  tendency  in  all  combinations,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  undoubtedly  true? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Undoubtedly  true. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  what  you  contend  for  now  in  this  testimony* 
is  that  the  condition  has  been  reached  in  the  production  of  this  com- 
modity where  the  producers  should  be  put  to  the  development  of 
their  skill  and  capacity  for  profits,  and  not  to  trust  at  all  to  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  believe  that  would  be  best  for  the  American 
public;  for  our  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  would  be  better  for  our  country  in  the  way  of 
increasing  the  value  of  the  product? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  to  increase  the  value  of  the  product  would 
necessitate  the  employment  of  more  human  hands? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  therefore  it  would  operate  to  stimulate  the 
rate  of  wages? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Several  gentlemen  here,  when  discussing  the  matter 
of  decreasing  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  expressed  doubt  whether  that 
would  stimulate  consumption.  In  your  experience  of  the  trade  have 
you  not  found  that  every  reduction  in  the  cost  stimulates  the  de- 
mand for  consumption? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  a  truism. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  had  always  supposed  so,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
doubted  here,  under  oath,  by  several  witnesses,  whether  the  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  the  commodity  would  stimulate  the  production. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  can  not  imagine  an  intelligent  man  doubting  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  have  asked  you  to  testify  as  to  that  in  the  indus- 
try you  have  been  connected  with  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  has  been  a  grave  objection  to  the  policy  that 
has  been  pursued  in  not  reducing  prices  in  the  recent  panic.  Now,  I 
am  one  political  economist  who  has  followed  the  other  plan.  I 
wanted  to  keep  all  our  men  employed.  I  think  the  greatest  loss  an 
employer  can  make  is  to  part  with  his  good  men.  We  had  such  an 
organization  of  men  in  our  works  that  I  think  never  has  been  equaled 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  wanted  not  only  the  best  workmen, 
but  we  wanted  tiie  best  American  citizens.    We  nad  very  strict  rules. 
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One  man  on  duty  the  worse  for  liquor  was  suspended  for  sixty  days. 
For  a  second  onense  he  was  suspended  three  months.  On  a  third 
offense  we  shook  him  by  the  hand  and  said  "  Good-by." 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  may  be  said  to  have  shaken  him  all  over. 
[Xiaughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes.  Now,  I  was  going  to  say  this:  When  the 
recent  panic  came  the  policy  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  would 
have  been  to  reduce  prices  enormously,  and  it  would  have  stimulated 
the  capitalist,  who  is  the  shrewd  man  and  the  valuable  man  in  the 
country.  The  man  who  has  money  during  a  panic  is  the  wise  and 
valuable  citizen 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Such  as  we  see  before  us  now 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Thank  you;  the  same  to  vou.  [Laughter.]  And 
the  result  would  have  been  that  if  a  man  wished  to  build  a  skyscraper 
on  his  property  in  New  York  he  would  have  said,  "  Here  is  a  chance 
for  me.  Here  is  a  bargain.  I  will  build  now."  Aiid  that  would  have 
employed  labor.  And  the  same  thing  would  have  been  the  result  in 
every  city  in  the  United  States,  and  we  would  have  run  our  works — 
I  judge  CTom  the  past — and  kept  our  men  employed. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  1  want  you  to  testify  from  the  past,  from  your  own 
experience,  as  distinguished  from  speculations.  Any  man  may  in- 
dulge in  speculations  on  an  economic  proposition.  Did  you  ever  find 
yourself,  during  your  experience  as  a  steel  producer,  confronted  with 
a  situation  where  there  was  a  depression  of  industry,  and  doubt,  and 
met  it  by  reducing  the  price?     And  what  was  the  result? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  We  did. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Insert  that  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  I  was  in  business  to-day  again,  I  would  not 
change  that  policy  for  anything,  so  satisfactory  has  been  its  results. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  were  m  business  to-day  as  a  steel  producer, 
when  the  demand  for  steel  slackened,  would  you  stimulate  it  by  re- 
ducing the  price  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  would. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And,  judging  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  that 
would  inevitably  result  in  increasing  the  demand? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  would. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Judge  Gary,  among  other  subjects  that  he  enlight- 
ened us  upon,  discussed  his  relations  with  the  other  corporations,  and 
in  answer  to  my  question  as  to  whether  there  was  a  general  agreement 
amon^  them,  he  stated  that  there  was  no  specific  agreement  among 
them  m  the  sense  of  a  treaty  or  bargain,  or  even  understanding,  when 
reduced  to  words,  expressed  or  reached,  and  all  that;  but,  by  some 

Erocess  which  he  failed  to  describe,  before  he  got  into  the  business  a 
gure  was  fixed,  and  that  figure  has  been  fixed  ever  since;  and  that 
it  was  threatened  at  one  time  after  1899  by  yourself;  you  were  about 
to  build  some  new  works;  you  announced  a  purpose  to  build  some 
new  works,  and  that  purpose  on  your  part  led  to  apprehensions  that 
the  price  of  $28  a  ton  might  be  reduced,  and  the  desire  to  avert  that 
possibility  was  the  moving  cause  in  the  bringing  about  of  the  steel 
combination  known  as  the  "  United  States  Steel  Corporation."  He 
testified  to  that,  and  so  stated  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  you  are  entirely  mistaken, 
Mr.  Cockran.  The  increase  was  not  made  until  after  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  was  formed. 


Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Hill.  The  price  of  $28  was 
fixed  in  1899. 

Mr.  Hill.  When  was  the  steel  corporation  formed  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  1898.  Now,  Mr.  Carnegie,  Mr.  Schwab  testi- 
fied that  they  jumped  in  one  year  from  $14  to  $28. 

Mr.  DalzeliL.  Oh,  no.  Look  at  your  figures.  You  will  find  no 
such  figures. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  think  you  will  find  in  1898  the  price  was  $20,  but 
in  competition  they  went  down  to  $17  or  $18,  and  then  they  got  tired 
of  that  fight  and  went  back  to  $28  a  ton. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  got  your  figures  reversed. 

Mr.  Kandell.  They  went  back  to  $28  before  the  steel  trust  was 
formed. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  1897  it  was  $20;  in  1898  it  was  $12. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Competition  brought  it  down,  and  they  went  back 
to  that  before  the  steel  company  was  organized. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  My  statement  agrees  with  your  recollection,  does  it 
not,  Mr.  Carnegie? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  gentlemen,  you  are  in  figures  again.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  know  I  am,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  look  how  befogged  you  get.  [Laughter.] 
These  men  are  trying  to  tell  you  the  truth,  but  they  talk  in  languages 
which  you  do  not  understand.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  you  would  listen  to  that  sug- 
gestion or  remark  from  me.     Silence  in  the  court.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Carnegie,  Judge  Gary  stated  that  the  various 
companies  kept  at  that  price.  He  described  them  as  competitors, 
and  m  answer  to  my  question  whether  these  men  were  his  competitors, 
because  he  entitled  them  as  such,  he  said  that  was  so;  that  he  could 
drive  them  out  of  business  if  they  went  into  competition. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  a  question  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  Judge 
Gary.     It  is  a  speculation. 

Mt,  Cockran.  Does  your  judgment  agree  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir ;  very  tur  from  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  they  are  combined  to  agree  upon  the  price,  it  is 
your  judgment  that  that  combination  is  the  result  of  independent 
minds  getting  together,  and  not  the  rcvsult  of  any  coercion  on  the  part 
of  the  steel  company  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  are  speaking  now  of  steel  rails? 

Mr.  "Cockran.  I  am  speaking  of  steel  production  generally. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  generally;  I  think  here  is  the  judgment  again. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  fact.  My  judgment  is  that  tbe  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company,  the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  and  the  Lackawanna 
Company  could  approach  so  nearly  to  the  cost  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Company  that  I  would  begin  to  fear  for  the  value  of  my  bonds. 
I  have  stated  that  once. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes ;  that  is  another  thing  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to.  You  speak  of  Judge  Gary  and  other  persons  being  in- 
terested. You  yourself  are  an  interested  party  in  the  solvency  of  the 
steel  company,  are  you  not — deeply  interested  ? 
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Mr.  CARNEonfi.  Well,  sir,  Mr.  McCormack,  I  consider  the  steel  bonds 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  so  much  more  secure  than  any 
otiier  bonds  I  could  get,  short  of  the  United  States,  that  I  have  pro- 
Tided  for  those  dependent  upon  me  by  these  bonds.  I  can  not  answer 
any  more  particularly  than  that. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  You  believe  these  securities  would  not  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  imperiled  if  steel  were  put  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  the  slightest.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it 
would  be  better  in  the  long  run  for  the  steel  company,  and  especially 
for  the  position  our  countrv  would  occupy  as  a  steel  manufacturer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  I  asked  Judge  Gary  also  in  his  testimony  where 
he  stated  in  his  judgment  his  company  could  drive  his  competitors 
out  of  business — I  asked  him  if  his  power  to  do  that  rested  upon  their 
control  of  the  ore  supply,  and  he  said  it  did;  and  I  asked  him,  in 
addition,  if  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  supply  of  ore  throughout 
the  world,  were  open  to  his  competitors,  if  they  would  not  then  be  in 
a  position  to  maintain  competition,  no  matter  what  the  steel  company 
did,  and  he  answered  that  it  was  so.    Do  you  affree  with  him  in  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  agree  in  the  latter  part  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  Cockran.  He  said  immediately  they  had  enough  to  go  on,  but 
that  the  ultimate  supply  of  ore  in  the  country  was  m  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  We  purchased  a  great  deal  of  ore.  I  saw  this  com- 
ing, and 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  will  read  his  exact  language,  Mr.  Carnegie.  I 
asked  him  about  the  effect  of  this,  whether  they  could  not  drive  others 
out  of  competition  if  they  wanted  to.  He  said,  "  Yes,"  in  answer  to 
my  question  whether  the  ownership  of  ore  was  an  important  item; 
and  then  I  said,  "  You  practically  do  control  the  ore  supply  of  the 
country?"  Mr.  Gary  replied,  "  No;  not  now;  not  for  the  immediate 
future."  Then  I  asked  him,  "Well,  the  ultimate  supply?"  and  he 
answered,  "  Yes ;  I  think  so — ^that  is,  pretty  nearly.  It  is  not  abso- 
lute control."  Then  I  asked  him  whether  it  was  sufficient  to  put  the 
competitor  somewhat  at  his  mercy,  and  he  agreed  with  me.  Then  I 
put  this  question 

This  is  not  the  only  supply  of  tlie  world,  by  any  means,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  if  your  supply  of  the  world  were  open  to  these  comi}etitors, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  cheap  transportation  by  water,  which  you  discussed 
a  short  time  ago,  they  might  be  able  to  make  a  stand  for  life  and  liberty? 

Mr.  Gary.  If  you  remove  the  duty  from  ore  alone,  and  it  remains  so,  no 
doubt  that  you  would  protect  the  people  here  who  will  in  the  future  have  to  buy 
their  ore  against  a  possible  oppression  on  the  part  of  our  corporation.  That  is 
your  question,  only  in  my  words. 

Do  you  agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  will  have  ore  when  the  United  Stateis 
Steel  Company  may  be  short  of  it. 

But  let  me  again  point  out.  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  future? 
Is  not  this  commission  appointed  to  legislate  under  the  conditions 
of  to-day?  Judge  Gary  may  be  wrong  or  he  may  be  right.  You 
may  to-morrow  get  a  telegram  that  a  lode  of  ore  has  been  found  in 
the  Northwest  exceeding  any  that  we  have  now.  This  country  ha^ 
not  been  explored.     I  know  several  parties  now  with  men  searching 


everywhere  for  ore.  I  met  one  the  other  day.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  discovered  three  pockets  of  ore.  The  one  was  sure  for  6,000,000, 
and  he  thought  the  other  would  be  enormously  greater.  I  myself 
lent  a  professional  man  money — ^he  was  a  great  geologist — I  lent 
him  money,  and  he  is  exploring  for  ore.  If  you  are  gomg  to  leave 
the  present  and  legislate  for  the  future,  why,  you  are  liable  to  mis- 
lead the  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  Mr.  Carnegie 

Mr.  Carnegie.  One  moment  more.  If  our  steel  industry  is  ever 
imperiled,  how  easy  for  Congress  to  put  on  the  duty  again. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Judging  by  the  past,  nothing  would  be  easier,  Mr. 
Carnegie.  The  easiest  thing  in  the  world  in  this  country  seems  to  be 
to  get  the  duty.  Now,  let  me  put  this  question  to  you :  It  is  a  fact,  is 
it  not,  Mr.  Carnegie,  that  you  believe  it  would  wonderfully  improve 
the  condition  of  the  steel  industry  if  ore  and  all  other  elements  were 
admitted  duty  free? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do,  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  believe  it  would  not  hurt  any  industry  to-day? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  believe  it  would  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  article 
and  stimulate  consumption? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  lessen  the  cost  of  the  arti- 
cle much. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  put  it  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes ;  because  I  assure  you  that  it  is  impossible  for 
Europe  to  compete  successfully  with  the  home  producer  of  steel. 
That  is  my  deliberate  opinion. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Suppose  the  tariff  be  removed  now,  because,  after 
all,  the  effect  on  the  consumer  is  the  thing  we  are  interested  in  here. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  if  the  tariff  was  reduced  or  this  article  put  on  the 
free  list  it  would  not  reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  McCormack,  no.    Once  more  let  me  say 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Such  is  fame.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  wish  I  could  join  in  the  laugh.  What  was  the 
laugh  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  laugh  was  that  you  had  promoted  me  to  a  Mack. 
That  was  the  laugh.  You  promoted  me  to  McCormack.  I  am  enti- 
tled rather  to  an  O  than  to  a  Mack.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  may  be  Scotch  and  Irish. 

Mr.  Cockran.  No  ;  I  am  Irish  only.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  is  the  same  reason  for  claiming  you  as  a 
Scotchman  as  there  was  for  the  Scotchman  to  claim  Shakespeare.  An 
Englishman  who  was  visiting  a  Scotchman  said  to  him :  "  You  have 
claimed  everybody  who  is  great  from  Chaucer  down.  You  will  be 
claiming  Shakespeare  for  a  Scotchman  next."  The  Scotchman  said, 
"There  is  a  prima  facie  case  of  that;  ilia  la  loo,  he  had  intellect 
enough."     [Laughter.] 

Now,  Mr.  McCormack [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  thought  you  called  him  Micawber.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cockran.  Something  has  at  last  turned  up.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  not  known  Mr.  Cockran  all  my  life,  but  I 
have  known  him  almost  as  long  as  I  have  known  you,  Mr.  DalzelL 
There  is  intellect  enough  there.  Now,  Mr.  McCormack — or  Mr.  Cock- 
ran [laughter],  you  have  derived  a  mistaken  impression  of  my  views 
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if  you  thought  that  under  free  trade  the  foreign  producer  could  com- 
pete with  the  American  in  the  home  market. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  Mv  question  was  whether  the  American  would  not 
reduce  the  price  of  steel  and  allow  the  consumer  to  get  a  cheaper 
article,  and  therefore  the  industry  would  be  stimulated. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  steel  combination  could  not  raise  its  prices  so 
high  to  the  consumer  if  we  had  free  trade  with  the  world.  If ow,  tiiat 
is  all  that  I  can  say. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  And  the  net  result  of  your  testimony  is  that  by 
placing  this  article  on  the  free  list  the  cost  would  be  reduced  to  the 
consumer,  the  amount  of  the  production  would  be  stimulated  and 
largely  increased,  and  therefore  the  number  of  human  hands  employed 
in  the  industry  would  be  increased  also.  That  is  what  you  would  ex- 
pect from  the  reduction  of  this  duty? 

Mr.  Cabnegie.  No,  sir;  not  quite,  Mr.  Cockran.  I  must  tell  you 
that  my  opinion  is  this :  That  it  there  were  free  trade  to-morrow  be- 
tween the  world  and  America  in  steel,  it  would  affect  the  home  steel 
manufacturer  very  slightly,  indeed.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  world 
to  compete  with  the  home  producer.  But  I  agree  with  the  President- 
elect that  the  effect  of  a  tariff  is  to  render  easier  combinations  raising 
their  prices  ta  an  excessive  degree,  beyond  what  they  could  do  under 
free  trade. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  an  abstraction,  Mr.  Carnegie.  What  I  want 
to  get  at  is — if  you  will  excuse  me  for  pressing  the  question — ^your 
view  of  the  reduction  of  this  particular  article,  judging  by  your  ex- 
perience. Do  you  feel  that  if  the  article  was  put  on  the  free  list,  it 
would  lessen  the  price  to  the  consumer,  thus  increasing  the  use  of  it 
and  widening  the  demand  for  wages? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  you  answer  the  first  part 
of  the  question  first.  He  has  asked  you  in  another  question  whether 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  steel  would  reduce  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  already  answered  that.  It  is  impossible  to 
answer  it.  The  steel  combination  might  conclude  it  is  best  policy  to 
continue  the  low  price  on  rails,  or  to  make  a  low  price  on  rails;  but 
what  the  law  would  effectually  guard  against  is  their  raising  the  price 
of  rails  as  high  as  with  a  tariff  they  could  evidently  raise  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  They  are  evidently  doing  it  now.  According  to  your 
judgment,  they  must  be  doing  that  now.  If  the  cost  of  producing 
steel  rails  is  as  low  as  you  believe  it  to  be,  then  the  price  of  $28  a  ton 
is  an  excessive  price. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  I  can  not  agree  with  you  there.  If  you  will 
aUow  me  to  explain,  to  get  all  the  truth 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;   I  want  to  get  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  gentlemen,  that  agreement  between  the  rail- 
road companies  and  the  producer  is  in  every  respect  admirable. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  railway  companies  and  the  producer? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir;  in  every  respect  admirable.  Now,  I  said 
in  a  letter  in  regard  to  combinations  and  interstate  commerce — I  insist 
on  that  as  being  an  exception — the  railroad  companies  in  this  country 
have  mills  upon  their  own  lines,  and  they  wish  to  distribute  the  rail 
orders  fairly  among  the  various  makers,  and  they  have  agreed  with 
the  steel  people  that  $28  a  ton  was  a  fair  price.  They  get  a  great 
deal  of  traffic  from  the  manufacturers.    They  make  a  great  deal  of 
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say  a  liberal  price ;  but  I  do  not  really  think  it  is  not  a  fair  price 
for  both  parties.  Now,  the  manufacturers  accept  from  the  railroad 
companies  the  portions  which  they  think  proper  to  give  to  each  of 
them.  Therefore  there  is  no  competition;  and  it  is  an  arrangement 
which  I  pronounce  admirable  in  every  respect,  fair  to  the  consumer 
and  fair  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  your  theory  is  to  be  believed  as  to  the  cost  of 
steel  rails,  since  it  varies  so  widely  from  Mr.  Schwab's  conception  of 
it,  it  is  plain  that  $28  a  ton  would  yield  to  both  of  you  a  different  rate 
of  profit.  You  assume  that  steel  rails  could  be  made  at  the  outside 
at  $18.    Is  not  that  what  you  figure  it  would  cost? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Cockran,  I  have  never  made  a  statement  in 
regard  to  that,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Cockran.  No  ;  but  you  said  this,  and  it  must  mean  something, 
that  the  cost  of  $22  or  $21  was  too  high,  and  you  said  that  in  such  a 
way  as  indicated  the  belief  that  it  was  too  high. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Carnegie  express  any  opinion  as 
to  the  cost  of  steel  rails  at  all. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  think  Mr.  Carnegie  smiled  at  least,  audibly,  at 
our  acceptance  of  his  figure. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Cockran,  please  do  not  interpret  laj  smile.  I 
am  a  born  laugher,  and  I  have  laughed  all  through  my  life,  and  con- 
fronted all  the  troubles  of  life  with  laughter.  I  have  escaped  a  great 
many  troubles  by  laughing,  and  I  would  not  lose  that  little  faculty 
for  anything. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Besides  that,  the  stenographer  can  not  get  your  smile 
down.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cockran.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  whether  you  would  con- 
sider $22  too  much  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  say  anything  about  it.  I  told  you  over 
and  over  and  over  again  that  I  would  not  sit  and  figure  on  these  costs 
and  hear  the  testimony  for  anything  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Carnegie,  that  when  you 
expressed  doubt,  as  I  understood,  of  these  costs  and  figures — ^the  cost 
of  conversion,  for  instance — ^was  it  that  $7.50  is  too  high?  Did  you 
not  state  that  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  did  question  that,  and  thought  it  was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  it  was  a  mistake 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  is  a  mistake.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  me ;  it  is  surprising  that  that  should  be  so  much. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  see.  So,  then,  you  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  in 
your  judgment  this  cost  of  steel  rails,  as  stated  by  the  chairman,  is 
too  high  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  would  investigate  that  subject  before  forming  an 
opinion ;  before  entering  a  jud^ent  I  would  investigate  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  all  this  testimony  that  vou 
give  before  us  is  nothing  but  an  adjuration  to  this  committee  to  look 
to  their  figures? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  that,  I  am  glad. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  have  succeeded  in  doing  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  in  the  reports  that  in  the  last  decade, 
although  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  this  country  has  nearly 
doubled,  the  production  of  Germany  has  increased  from  a  third  to  a 

?uarter,  and  the  production  in  England  has  practically  stood  still. 
!an  you  give  us  the  reasons  for  that  condition  in  the  English  market? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Here  is  another  opinion  that  I  have  to  express  upon 
this  subject :  You  see,  I  may  be  right  or  I  may  be  wrong 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  just  stated  that  at  Skibo  you  talked  with 
English  producers.     I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  believe  I  can  explain  that.  1  believe  I  have  told 
you  that  in  my  opinion  Great  Britain  has  reached  the  apex  of  its 
manufactures ;  that  its  coal  is  thinner  as  it  is  getting  deeper,  and  its 
supply  of  ore  is  getting  low  to  a  degree;  and  that  accounts  for  Britain 
not  manufacturing  more  steel,  and  it  accounts  for  Germany  manufac- 
turing more.  Germany  has  had  a  great  increase  of  population.  She 
is  developing  her  manufactures.  She  has  60,000,000  of  people,  as 
against  Great  Britain's  40,000,000,  and  she  has  increased  her  steel 
production. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  any  large  percentage  of  British  ore  brought 
from  Spain  at  this  time  to  be  used  in  manufactures? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir;  there  is.  I  am  now  telling  what  I  hear. 
I  have  not  personally  investigated  it,  and  yet  I  believe  that  the  im- 
pressions I  have  received  are  correct.  The  ore  is  getting  of  less  value 
and  with  less  iron  in  it,  and  the  mines,  I  am  told,  are  failing  in 
their  supply. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  to  the  British  manu- 
facturer is  to  bring  the  Spanish  ore  to  the  furnace  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Carnegie,  anything  about  the 
development  of  Norwegian  ores  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir.  In  an  article  written  for  the  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After,  I  think  I  have  said  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  importance  that  these  Norwegian  ores  should  not  be  found  as 
expected.  I  should  say  this,  that  I  have  read  a  recent  report  of  the 
company  called  the  Blundenberg  Company,  and  I  find  it  most  dis- 
appointing. It  is  to  be  reconstructed  and  recapitalized,  and  so  far 
it  has  not  been  a  success. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  these  Norwegian  ores  far  from  the  coast,  or 
are  they  on  the  coast  line  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  some  of  them  are  some  distance  from  the 
coast — eighty-odd  miles.  I  think  some  are  that  are  now  worked  for 
Germany — for  Germany,  even,  is  compelled  to  go  to  those  sources  of 
supply  and  to  put  on  boats  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible,  when  the  English 
ore  mines  play  out,  for  them  to  obtain  or  ship  a  supply  of  ore  from 
the  Norwegian  banks? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  From  what  I  have  told  you,  you  will  yourself  see 
that  it  is  wholly  problematical.  The  prospects  are  not  as  good  as 
they  were. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  your  judraient,  then,  we  are  not  threatened 
with  cheaper  Norwegian  ores  in  English  furnaces? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No ;  on  the  contrary 
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in  Germany;  from  your  investigation  of  these  matters  is  the  coal 
and  ore  supply  near  the  furnaces,  or  do  they  have  a  long  distance  to 
haul? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  must  be  excused  from  speaking  of  Germany.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  give  it  the  study  that  1  made  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Inasmuch  as  you  have  traveled  there,  I  thought 
perhaps  you  had  made  an  investigation. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Em- 
peror at  Kiel  and  of  having  a  talk  with  him.  He  is  also  a  laughing 
man.    But  I  did  not  go  into  the  ore  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Schwab  made  a  very  important  statement 
here  the  other  day  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  think  the  labor  cost 
on  the  iron  or  steel  or  pig  iron  was  greater  here  than  in  England, 
but  that  the  difference  that  existed  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican laborer  could  produce  a  larger  amount;  the  greater  productive 
capacity  was  due  to  improved  machinery  in  the  plants  and  in  the 
furnaces.    Do  you  agree  with  him  in  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Decidedly.    I  agree  with  him  fully. 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  also  said  that  the  cost  of  making  a  pig-iron  or 
steel  plant  in  England  was  more  than  double,  at  least,  that  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  plant  in  this  country.  I  believe  he  said  it  cost  a 
third  in  England  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  building  a  modern 
furnace  or  steel  plant  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  mean  that  the  cost  of  the  furnace  abroad  was 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  it  here  ?^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes ;  that  is*  what  he  said.  What  is  your  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  none;  but  I  think,  when  you  speak  of  fur- 
naces, you  are  getting  into  another  trouble  about  costs.  You  can  buy 
a  horse  for  $100,  and  another  you  can  not  buy  for  $1,000.  You  can 
build  a  furnace  for  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  it  would 
be  a  much  dearer  furnace,  perhaps,  than  the  one  you  paid  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand ;  but  I  want  to  know  whether,  under 
the  conditions,  our  steel  plants  require  more  capital  and  investment  to 
produce  the  same  tonnage  than  they  do  in  an  English  furnace. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  should  say  that  was  highly  probable ;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  us  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir;  I  can  not.  Our  furnaces  in  America — 
every  year  or  two  we  build  them  bigger  and  bigger  and  make  a 
cheaper  product  in  consequence. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  accounts  for  the  additional  cost? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Largely.  Now,  good-by,  Mr.  Cockran,  and  good-by, 
Mr.  Underwood.    [Laughter,] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Carnegie,  you  expressed  some  opinion  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  Mr.  Cockran  about  our  future  supply  of  ore.  What 
was  your  opinion  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Whose  ore? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Cockran  asked  you  something  about  our  future 
supply  of  iron  ore.    I  do  not  recall  what  your  answer  was. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  answer  is,  that  any  man  who  can  see  into  the 
future  I  should  like  to  get  him  to  tell  me. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  not  anticipating  any  early  exhaustion  of  our 
ore  supply? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  you  said  before  the  conservation  congress 
that  seventy  years  from  now  we  would  have  no  ores. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  said  first-class  ores.  That 
is  a  ve^  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  am  not  informed.    I  was  asking  for  information: 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  said,  Mr.  Dalzell,  that  would  he  the  case  if  our 
rate  of  increase  continued  as  it  had-  been  doing,  which  is  at  the  ex- 
traordinary speed  of  doubling  every  ten  years.  You  see,  if  we  used 
100,000,000  tons  in  1900,  we  would  use  200,000,000  tons  in  1910;  W0 
would  use  400,000,000  tons  in  1920,  and  we  would  use  800,000,000  tons 
in  1930 ;  that  is,  at  the  rate  at  which  we  are  going;  and  in  my  opinion 
it  would  be  grossly  misleading. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  you  think  we  are  going  at  that  rate  that  you  now 
describe,  in  seventy  years  from  now  we  would  have  exhausted  our 
high-grade  ores? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  the  statement.  On  the  other  hand,  seven 
years  from  now  England,  Britain,  will  be  just  where  we  would  be  in 
seventy  years,  with  this  difference:  Britain  will  have  no  ores  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  speaking  as  to  seventy  years,  not  seven 
years,  as  Mr.  Underwood  understands,  I  believe? 
'Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  no;  seventy  years.  I  think  that  needs  revision. 
I  said  that  seven  or  eight  years  ago  I  made  an  estimate  that,  in  my 
judgment,  there  were  only  two  firms  making  steel  who  would  have 
ore  m  twenty  years ;  that  there  were  only  two  firms — that  is,  thirteen 
years  from  now — who  would  have  ore  lasting  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  have  just  been  informed  that  I  did  not  state  your 
conservation  congress  opinion  correctly.  You  stated  forty  years  in- 
stead of  seventy  years. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  you  said  that  I  said  seventy  years,  and  I  nat- 
urally thought  that  you  were  correct  I  can  not  pretend  to  remem- 
ber.   I  took  your  own  figures. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  want  to  correct  my  own  figures,  because  they  were 
wrong. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  was  informed  that  you  stated  at  the  conservation 
congress  that  seventy  years  from  now  our  ore  would  be  exhausted. 
I  am  now  informed  that  you  stated  forty  years  from  now,  instead  of 
seventy  years,  so  I  did  not  put  my  question  correctly  in  the  first 
instance. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Whatever  I  stated  there  was  the  result  of  the  best 
expert  information  at  my  command. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  just  wanted  the  fact,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Carnegie,  this  committee  is  called  upon  to  get 
information,  the  most  reliable  possible  or  obtainable,  and  to  prepare 
a  tariff  bill  to  present  to  Congress,  and  the  committee  is  aiming  to 
obtain  the  very  best  possible  information,  not  only  on  steel  and  iron, 
but  on  each  and  every  article  in  everjr  paragraph  in  the  bill.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  man  on  the  committee  to-day  who  is  interested  in 
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upon  the  information  obtained  here  from  witnesses.  The  committee 
called  Mr.  Schwab.  He  came  here  and  readily  gave  information.  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  never  met  a  man  who  had  such  a  world 
of  information  as  Mr.  Schwab. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  is  a  genius. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  met  a  man  more  thor- 
oughly posted  in  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged  and  who  could 
give  such  detailed  statement  of  the  cost  from  the  raw  ore  in  the 
ground  to  the  finished  steel  as  Mr.  Schwab.  We  took  his  testimony 
and  are  weighing  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  Mr.  Gary  came  here  and 
gave  testimony.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  thoroughly  honest  man  in  the 
statement  which  he  made.  He  gave  his  testimony  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge.  You  have  referred  to  him  as  a  very  competent  and 
a  very- well  posted  man,  and  if  I  interpreted  your  Scotch  story  cor- 
rectly, you  intended  to  mean  that  he  was  a  very  "  slick  article  ?  " 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  no.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  I  stand  corrected.  I  do  not  speak  Scotch, 
but  some  man  whispered  in  my  ear  that  that  meant  in  English  "  a 
very  slick  article." 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  the  slightest.  On  the  contrary,  it  means  one 
of  the  most  lovable  and  friendly  natures.  I  can  not  explain  exactly 
what  it  does  mean.  It  means  he  is  shrewd;  it  means  that  he  is 
deeply  interested  and  does  not  neglect  number  one,  and  yet  it  means 
that  he  has  such  a  delightful  and  sweet  nature  and  is  very  shrewd. 
You  have  to  examine  closely  what  he  says.  [Laughter.]  Now,  that 
does  not  cjuite  give  it  to  you.  Judge  Gary  had  no  intention  of  mis- 
representing the  conditions 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  I  do  not  believe  he  did. 

Mr.  Carnegie  (continuing).  But  I  think  it  was  the  cleverest  dodge 
I  have  heard  of  in  pushing  his  weak  brethren  forward  to  invoke 
your  sympathy  for  them  and  not  on  his  account,  not  for  the  world, 
to  forbear  abolishing  the  duties  on  steel.  He  can  stand  it,  but  his 
poor  brethren  [laughter] ;  for  their  sake  forbear.  I  have  stated  my 
honest  opinion.  Judge  Gary  makes  the  mistake  of  his  life  if  he  thinks 
that  he  can  compete  with  his  poor  brothers  without  ruining  his  own 
company.  The  difference  can  not  be  more — and  I  put  it  at  the  ex- 
treme— I  do  not  believe  that  he  can  have  $2  a  ton  profit  on  the  few 
miles  of  railroad  transportation,  and  beyond  that  he  has  nothing. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  accept  your  explanation  of  what  you  meant  by 
the  Scotch  story. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  your  description  of  Mr.  Schwab  you  forgot  the 
very  sweet  smile  which  he  always  has. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  learned  that  from  me.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  After  hearing  Mr.  Schwab  and  Judge  Gary,  and 
after  hearing  the  other  men  in  the  steel  industry,  and  now  hearing 
you,  and  believing  that  each  and  every  witness,  including  your- 
self, testifying  aims  to  tell  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  if  this  committee  should  form  an  opinion  different  from  the 
one  they  would  form  if  they  heard  your  testimony  only,  would  you 
criticise  it?  ^ 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  the  slightest ;  but  you  must  remember  that  if  you 
form  an  opinion  different  from  what  I  have  given  you,  that  Judge  Gary 
and  myself  are  together;  that  Judge  Gary  expresses  an  opimon,  but 
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when  he  comes  and  vou  ask  the  question,  "  Can  you  do  without  a 
tariff,"  he  tells  you,  "  Yes,"  and  the  President-elect  says  that  tariffs 
no  doubt  enable  a  combination  to  exact  excessive  profits,  and  there- 
fore we  should  have  as  little  only  as  needed.  Therefore,  as  a  good 
Republican,  on  the  Republican  platform,  I  hold  it  to  be  your  duty 
to  accept  Judge  Gary's  statement. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  think  it  only  possible  to  form  a  combination 
on  account  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Why,  certainly.  On  account  of  the  tariff,  yes;  and 
raise  the  price  of  everything  up  to  the  point  where  the  cost  to  the 
producer  and  the  freights  coming  here,  plus  the  tariff,  $7,  enables 
them  to  raise  the  price.  I  think  the  President-elect  is  entirely  right 
about  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  not  a  steel-rail  combination  existing  to-day 
in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Germany,  fixing  the  price, 
where  there  is  no  tariff?  I  have  asked  that  question  of  every  man 
who  has  been  on  the  stand,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  must  say  to  you  that  I  am  not  conversant  with  in- 
ternational arrangements.  I  heard  it  stated  by  a  witness  who  was 
before  you — Mr.  Miles — ^but  the  proper  party  to  ask  that  question  of 
is  the  party  that  you  think  is  in  the  combination.    He  could  tell  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  have  asked  that  question,  but  get  no  satisfaction.  I 
will  repeat  this  question:  The  official  report  of  our  consul  in  Great 
Britain  says  that  the  three  greatest  trusts  or  combinations  in  the  iron 
trade  to-day  are  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  German 
Steel  Syndicate,  and  the  International  Rail  Syndicate,  which  has  its 
headq^uarters  in  London,  controlling  an  output  of  some  4,000,000  tons 
of  rails  annually  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  That  was  in  1905,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  such  a  combination  controlling  4,000,000  tons  or  any 
other  amount  of  steel  rails  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain  and  fixing  the  price? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Hill,  that  is  a  question  that  you  should  ask  of 
parties  interested  in  it,  if  there  be  such  a  combination. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  was  not  here  when  Mr.  Gary  testified.  I  have  asked 
that  question  of  everybody  else,  and  my  recollection  is  that  they  all 
stated  that  they  did  not  know  of  such  a  combination  as  our  consul 
reported.    Now  I  am  asking  you  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  it  stated.  You  have 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Miles  that  there  is  an  international  organization, 
but  I  think  it  highly  probable 

Mr.  Hill.  But 

Mr.  Carnegie  (interrupting).  Wait  a  moment.  I  do  not  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  a  proper  question  to  ask  me,  is  it?  I  am 
not  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  know,  of  course  you  can  say  so ;  but 
if  you  do  know,  you  can  give  the  information. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  I  would  not  be  telling  the  whole  truth  if  I 
said  I  did  not  believe  there  was  such  a  thin^. 

Mr.  Hill.  Whether  it  exists  or  whether  it  does  not  exist,  if  it  ex- 
ists would  changing  the  tariff  here  have  any  effect  on  the  price  of 
steel  rails  to  the  consumer  if  that  price  was  fixed  in  London? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  that  price  was  fixed  in  London  and  it  was  made 
permanent  and  the  companies  were  bound  by  enormous  penalties  if 


they  broke  it,  I  would  consider,  as  long  as  that  existed,  that  it  would 
of  course  prevent  competition  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  supplement  that  question  in  regard  to 
steel  rails  with  the  same  question  that  I  have  asked  of  everybody  ex- 
cept Mr.  Gary,  and  I  was  not  present  when  he  was  on  the  stand :  Do 
you  know  of  any  combination  that  exists  by  which  the  price  of  tin 
plate  is  fixed  internationally  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  of  any  combination  by  which  the  price  of 
wire  nails  is  fixed  internationally  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  answer  with  as  much  positiveness  in  regard 
to  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  I  have  heard  so  much.  I  read  Mr.  Miles's 
testimony.    Has  Mr.  Miles's  statement  been  contradicted  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  contradicted  himself  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  was  not  necessary  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Please  remember  that  I  do  not  pose  as  an  authority ; 
that  I  speak  absolutely  without  knowledge  of  any  combination  of 
that  kind,  and  yet  I  would  not  tell  you  the  whole  truth  if  I  did  not 
say  that  I  had  heard  it  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  I  will  shape  the  question  in  this  form :  If  the  offi- 
cial statement  of  our  consul  is  correct,  and  4,000,000  tons  of  rails  are 
controlled  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
by  an  international  arrangement,  would  any  change  in  the  tariff 
affect  the  price  here? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  As  long  as  they  continued  such  an  a^eement  as  you 
specify,  why,  tariff  or  no  tariff  has  no  bearing  upon  it.  But  why  do 
you  ask  me  a  question  so  obvious  as  that? 

Mr.  Hill.  Because  it  does  control,  evidently,  in  Great  Britain, 
where  there  is  no  tariff,  just  the  same  as  it  controls  here,  where  there 
is  a  tariff  of  $7.80  a  ton. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Great  Britain  is  the  great  <pxporting  country  of 
steel.  It  does  not  consume  the  steel  that  it  makes.  It  has  relations 
all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  supplement  that  by  this:  You  retired  in  1901 
from  the  steel  business.  The  price  of  steel  rails  then  was  $28  a  ton, 
as  it  is  now.  Was  there  any  international  agreement  then,  when  you 
were  in  business? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  that  I  remember  of.  Oh,  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  If  this  tariff  was  removed,  would  it  not  be  easier 
to  form  an  international  agreement  or  combination  to  maintain 
prices? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  think  it  affects  the  formation  one  iota. 
The  American  producer  would  get  more  favorable  terms  if  he  had 
a  tariff  than  he  would  get  if  he  had  none ;  but  the  formation  of  a  trust, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  can  prevent  it  if  it  be 
lawful. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  I  understood  you  correctly,  you  stated  that  you 
had  head  or  heard  of  Mr.  Miles's  statement  here,  and  you  gave  some 
credence  to  what  he  said? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  did.    It  is  not  likely  that  he  would  invent  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  not  criticising  you  for  that. 


^ 
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Mr.  Carnik^ie.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  heard  a  man  deal  more 
in  theory  and  hearsay,  lest  it  be  one  man,  in  my  life. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  stated  some  facts  very  clearly.  He  wanted  his 
own  article  on  the  free  list 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  can  question  the  witness  as  you  choose,  but  I 
think  I  am  right  in  my  premises. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  if  we  are  entitled  to  give  credence  and  to  believe 
what  we  hear  from  people  who  appear  before  this  committee,  hearing 
so  many  men  on  this  subject,  we  are  entitled  to  give  credence,  then,  to 
the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Garjr,  who  are  thor- 
oughly posted  in  the  business  that  they  are  engaged  iuj  are  they  not? 
Let  me  supplement  that  a  little  further.  When  Mr.  Hill  asked  you  a 
question  about  a  combination,  you  stated,  "  You  must  ask  a  man  who 
is  engaged  in  it.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  am  not  in  it," 
and  you  suggested  that  he  ask  a  man  in  the  business  to  get  reliable 
information.  If  that  is  true  in  the  case  Mr.  Hill  asked  you  about,  is 
it  not  also  true  in  getting  information  from  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr. 
Gaiy  and  you? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  true.  You  are  incapable  of  draw- 
ing the  right  conclusion.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  may  be  far  more  incapable  than  I  look.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  can  get  honest  men  to  take  different  views  oi 
questions.  Now,  one  man  will  tell  you  that  it  will  be  very  serious 
for  the  steel  business  if  you  reduce  the  tariff,  and  Judge  Gary  will 
tell  you  that  it  will  not  be.  They  deal  so  much  with  opinions  that 
neither  of  them  knows  exactly  what  the  future  will  be,  and  so  with 
the  cost;  one  concern  will  estimate  cost  in  one  way  and  some  in 
another.  The  steel  business  is  a  business  by  itself,  and  the  cost  to 
one  man  means  a  very  different  thing  from  the  cost  to  another. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  we  can  not  get  reliable  information  as  we  are  now 
aiming  to  get,  how  can  we  get  it ;  can  you  tell  us  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  ought  to  cease  trying  to  get  it.  You  have  gone 
wrong  in  trying  to  get  it.  When  a  gentleman  of  Judge  Gary's 
character  comes  to  you  and  tells  you  that  he  does  not  need  a  tariff, 
you  ought  to  believe  him. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  The  Kepublican  platform,  which  you  have  spoken 
of  with  admiration  on  this  subject,  says  that  we  must  revise  the  tariff 
on  the  basis  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  abroad  and  the  cost 
at  home.  If  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  that  cost  approximately, 
is  not  that  a  rather  bare  statement  in  the  platform  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  requires  a  man  practiced  in  the 
art,  interested  in  neither,  to  estimate  the  cost  upon  the  same  systems, 
and,  as  I  have  stated,  from  the  best  judgment  I  can  form,  if  a  com- 
mission were  appointed  and  spent  a  month  in  the  mill  that  now 
holds  the  record  for  the  cheapest  steel  made  in  the  world,  and  that 
is  ours,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  and  a  month  in  the  foremost 
works  of  England  or  Germany,  you  would  find  that  the  difference 
in  cost,  mind  you,  estimated  in  the  same  form,  every  company  credited 
only  with  the  outlay  it  required,  including  transportation  of  the  ore, 
mines,  and  everything  there  is,  and  the  same  to  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer, you  will  find  that  the  foreign  manufacturer's  cost  of  steel 
at  his  works  exceeds  slightly — I  should  say,  will  be  the  same.  You 
can  not  do  this,  for  during  the  month  one  mill  might  be  running 


finely,  and  at  the  other  mill  there  may  be  some  trouble,  and  vice  versa. 
The  foreign  mill  is  equal  to  the  best  mill  in  this  country,  and  that 
leaves  a  natural  tariff  between  the  two,  the  transportation  here,  and 
the  many  disadvantages  under  which  a  foreign  manufacturer  labors 
in  selling  a  foreign  product  to  a  patriotic  American.  Therefore,  I 
have  stated  to  Mr.  Cockran,  perhaps  to  his  great  disappointment,  that 
my  judgment  is  that  we  could  start  with  free  trade  to-morrow  and 
it  would  not  seriously  affect  the  price,  but  it  would  give  the  combina- 
tion here  the  power  to  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer  to  the  amoimt 
of  the  duty  imposed. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  If  we  put  steel  products  on  the  free  list,  the  present 
price  to  the  consumer  would  practically  be  maintained,  in  your  judg- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  I  think  that  the  tendency  of  combination  is  to 
raise  prices  and  to  exact  from  the  consumer  what  they  safely  can. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  But  as  to  steel  rails,  I  understood  you  to  say,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Cockran,  that  you  believed  the  price  of  $28  would 
be  maintained ;  if  steel  rails  were  put  on  the  free  list,  that  the  price 
would  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Excuse  me;  I  did  not  say  that  the  price  would  be 
maintained,  but  I  do  say  that  the  present  arrangement  is  a  fair  one, 
in  my  judgment,  between  the  consumer  and  the  producer.  Let  me 
show  you  the  difference.  If  there  is  no  tariff,  the  combination  comes 
together  and  fixes  a  price,  and  it  will  fix  a  price  lower  than  if  there 
is  a  tariff.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  tendency  of 
human  nature  is  to  get  a  good  profit. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  that  the  tariff  would  enable  them  to  raise  the 
price  to  the  extent  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  But  you  do  not  think  that  the  price  of  steel  rails 
has  been  raised  above  what  it  should  be  at  the  present  time,  $28  a  ton? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Steel  rails — I  say,  I  think  that  the  railways  are  not 
paying  too  much  for  steel  rails,  and  I  think  that  the  steel-rail  mills 
are  making  a  fair  profit. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  about  other  steel  products  besides  steel  rails; 
what  about  the  other  present  prices ;  are  they  above  what  they  should 
be — structural  steel  and  other  steel — do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  price 
of  anything.  That  is  not  my  province.  I  came  to  give  you  my  views 
of  what  the  effect  would  be  of  taking  off  the  duty. 

Mr.  Fordney.  When  Judge  Gary  stated,  as  you  put  it — I  will  tell 
you  my  recollection  of  what  he  said  when  we  get  through — ^when 
Judge  Gary  said  they  could  get  along  without  protection  on  steel,  we 
could  believe  him? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Judge  Gary  in. making  up  his  figures  of  cost  showed 
a  profit  on  steel  rails,  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  rails,  the  difference 
in  cost — that  is  to  say,  the  difference  in  price — showed  a  profit  to  his 
company  of  $4.69  a  ton.     Would  you  have  us  believe  him? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  would  have  asked  him  to  explain  that  statement. 

Mr.  Fordney.  He  did,  in  the  most  detailed  manner. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Fordney,  Do  you  regard  one  statement  as  inconsistent  with  the 
other? 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do.  I  thought  he  was  interested,  and  I  thought 
he  gave,  so  to  speak,  an  opinion. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  do  you  believe 

Mr.  Carnegie  (interrupting).  I  thought  you  said  "consistent.'* 
You  have  a  capacity  for  belief  that  I  wish  my  friends  had. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  would  have  us  believe  what  you  say  under  oath  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Judge  Gary  was  under  oath.  I  have  no  good  reason 
to  doubt  the  truthfulness  or  correctness  of  his  statement,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  would  testify  falsely  under  oath.  I  want  to  believe 
every  man  under  oath,  at  least  until  I  find  out  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Judge  Gary  was  honest,  I  say. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  believe  he  was  honest  in  both  statements.  Now, 
if  he  was  correct  in  both  statements,  then  what  have  you  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  simply  say  that  I  can  not  understand  how  with  a 
profit  of  $4.29 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interrupting).  $4.69. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  $4.69  on  rails,  how  he  could  stand  if  the  tariff  was 
reduced  $7.80. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  did  not  say  that  he  could  do  that.  He  said  that 
his  company  could  survive  by  reducing  the  cost  of  the  product,  and  to 
do  that,  labor  being  the  largest  item  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  the 
product,  it  would  be  compelled  to  reduce  labor  and  the  other  costs 
all  along  the  line.    That  is  what  Judge  Gary  said. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  that  is  what  Mr.  Schwab  said. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Now,  that  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  is  in  the  business  and  knows  what  it  costs  to-day 
to  produce  it,  and  he  stated  that  not  for  the  past  ten  years  had  there 
been  a  single  year  that  the  cost  of  their  labor  did  not  increase  each 
year  over  the  last  year,  and  that  this  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor 
amounted  to  an  increased  cost  of  production  from  the  time  that  the 
ore  was  taken  from  the  ground  until  it  was  put  into  the  finished  prod- 
uct, and  that  that  accounted  for  his  difference  in  cost. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  I  heard  this  morning  that  Mr.  Schwab  had 
referred  to  a  decrease  in  labor. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  35  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  labor  cost,  not  the  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Schwab  did  say  that  the  amount  paid  for  labor 
had  increased  each  year,  one  over  the  other,  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  yet  that  his  total  cost  of  labor  had  decreased. 

Mr.  Fordney.  On  account  of  efiiciency. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  one  item. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  is  no  reconciling  the  statements. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Without  any  intention  to  embarrass  or  to  criticise 
you,  but  to  get  an  honest,  candid  opinion  from  one  who  is  most 
deeply  interested,  one  of  the  most  important  questions  for  this  com- 
mittee in  rearranging  this  tariff  law  is  to  leave  a  sufficient  revenue  to 
this  Government.  To-day  our  revenues  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
expenditures  of  the  Government.  If  by  a  reduction  of  duty  we 
reduce  the  revenues  to  the  Government — ^and  it  will  unless  imports 
are  increased,  and  that  is  very  undesirable  from  a  Republican  point 


Qi  View — woma  yuu  reconuneiia  an  uicx>iiie  uix  u)  maKe  up  uiai; 
deficit? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  more  ex- 
perience with  income  taxes  than  any  man  of  his  day,  that  an  income 
tax  makes  a  nation  of  liars.  That  is  what  he  said,  that  of  all  the 
demoralizing  taxes  a  nation  can  place  upon  the  people  the  income  tax 
is  the  most  demoralizing. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  and  I,  who  are  at  the  age  when  we  look  to  some- 
thing else  besides  to  make  the  almighty  dollar,  would  not  lie  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  is  not  a  question  of  lying. 

The  Chairman.  You  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ch^^irman.  So  do  I. 

Mr,  CocKRAN.  I  agree  with  you,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  getting  on  common  ground. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  would  like  to  interrupt  there.  When  President 
Roosevelt  wrote  his  article  in  favor  of  progressive  taxation  you  may 
remember  that  I  sent  him  my  Gospel  of  Wealth,  written  seventeen 
years  before.  His  reply  was :  "  I  am  struck  with  the  fact  that  seven- 
teen y^ars  ago  you  had  it  all."  Now,  I  believe  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is  unfair.  I  believe  that  we  should  legislate  to  make  a  fairer 
distribution,  and  I  stated  in  that  article  that  I  was  in  favor  of  pro- 
gressive taxation  at  the  death  of  a  man.  I  would  not  disturb  the 
honey  bee  making  honey  during  its  life.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody 
else  could  make  fortunes  so  well  as  the  man  engaged  in  that  business, 
but  wealth  is  largely  the  product  of  the  community.  I  instanced 
five  brothers  in  that  article.  One  starts  at  Pittsburg  and  one  in  New 
York,  but  otherwise  they  got  farms  of  equal  value.  One  happened  to 
be  in  the  center  of  business  and  the  other  several  miles  away.  One 
became  a  millionaire.  He  did  nothing  to  produce  that  wealth.  It 
was  the  community  settling  there  that  made  that  wealth.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  send  each  member  of  the  committee  a  copy  of  that  article. 
[Laughter.]  You  need  not  read  it,  but  just  have  your  secretary 
thank  me.  [Laughter.] 
'    Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  thank  you  for  that. 

What  was  the  duty  on  steel  rails  when  you  began  the  production 
of  steel  rails  in  the  United  States,  do  you  remember  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  from  memory.  I  never  paid 
much  attention  to  the  duty  on  steel  rails.  Why,  that  is  not  very  much 
of  an  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  when  there  is  competition ;  but 
if  you  permit  combination,  remember,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  great 
question  before  this  country  to-day,  that  is  the  most  serious. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  there  was  no  way  by  law  to  prevent  you  from 
selling  your  plant  to  the  combination,  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  There  is  no  fault  to  find  with  any  man  selling  his 
plant  to  a  combination  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  same  business 
that  produces  more  ? 

,    Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly  not.     What  did  I  ever  say  that  would 
make  you  infer  that  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  You  sold  your  property  to  a  combination  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  helped  to  make  that  combination?  I  do  not 
criticise  you  for  it. 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  Excuse  me,  there  was  no  combination  made  when  I 
sold. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  a  very  great 
concern  and  it  is  a  combination  of  many  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  sold  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  not  criticising  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  quite  willing  to  be  criticised  for  that,  but  that 
is  not  the  point.  If  any  branch  of  manufacture  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
monopoly,  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  will  get  more  profit  than  if 
there  is  healthy  competition. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Carnegie,  from  information  given  here  by  the 
men  engaed  in  the  production  of  steel,  it  is  evident  to  me — I  do  not 
know  about  the  other  members  of  the  committee — that  the  only  way 
that  the  present  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  steel  can  meet  the  for- 
eign competition  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  cost,  and  in  doing  that 
labor  must  certainly  stand  a  very  great  share  in  that  reduction. 
That,  I  believe,  would  be  disastrous  to  the  American  people  or  un- 
desirable, and  therefore  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  remove  all  the 
duties  on  those  articles  and  do  justice  to  American  labor.  What  do 
you  think  about  that  ?     That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  say  that  you  are  entitled  to  hold  it.  [Laughter.] 
This  is  a  free  country,  and  I  think  for  a  man  wifh  the  knowledge  you 
have  of  the  manufacturing  business  that  opinion  does  not  do  you 
great  discredit.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  my  line  of  production  I  think  I  know  just  as 
much  about  my  business  as  you  know  about  the  production  of  steel. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Undoubtedly;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney  (continuing).  AViiich  you  have  been  engaged  in 
your  whole  life.  Therefore  as  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  I  have, 
are  you  competent  to  judge  what  I  know  about  the  production  in 
which  I  am  engaged? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  thought  it  was  steel. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No  ;  you  were  criticising  me  as  a  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  thought  you  were  asking  me  about  steel. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  was;  but  you  did  not  answer  me  in  reference  to 
steel  alone. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  meant  steel. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  different. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  bow  to  you  as  an  authority  on  manufacture  in  any 
branch  in  which  you  are  engaged,  I  am  sure.  I  have  not  attempted 
to  give  my  views  about  any  manufacture  but  that  of  steel,  and  I  do 
this  at  the  summons  of  this  committee,  which  I  consider  my  duty  as 
a  citizen.     I  do  not  volunteer  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Your  answer  as  you  gave  it  caused  laughter.  It 
sought  to  discredit  me  as  to  having  any  reliable  knowledge  as  to  my 
own  business. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  dear  sir,  nothing  could  be  further  from  my 
thought. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  discredit  you.  I  admire  you  for  the 
fortune  you  have  made  by  your  brains  and  your  efforts  in  this  coun- 
try. Your  efforts  have  caused  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  steel  rails 
in  my  time  from  $100  down  to  the  present  price  of  $28,  and  when 
Mr.  Gary  and  the  statistics  show  that  American  steel  to-day  is  selling 
cheaper  at  the  mills  than  English  steel  is  being  sold  at  its  place  of 


production,  there  is  no  danger  of  competition  between  English  and 
American  rails  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Then,  what  is  the  necessity  for  a  tariff  ?  There  is 
none. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  do  you  get  your  cost  of  production?  You 
have  not  given  any. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  have  information  enough.  You  should  cease 
your  labors.  You  should  accept  Judge  Gary's  statement  and  the 
statement  you  have  given — I  do  not  know  who  gave  it — ^but,  assum- 
ing that  the  statement  is  true,  then,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  com- 
petition. That  is  what  I  have  been  trving  to  tell  you  gentlemen. 
When  Mr.  Cockran  asked  me  if  I  thought  the  abolition  of  the  tariff 
duty  would  lessen  the  cost  of  steel,  I  said  mv  opinion — remember,  my 
opinion— was,  judging  from  all  I  know,  that  it  would  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  that  statement  is  true,  that  the  price  of  steel  rails 
is  higher  to-day  in  EnjSfland  than  the  price  of  steel  rails  at  the  Ameri- 
can steel  mills,  the  tarijff  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  fixing  the 
price  in  this  country,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  gentlemen, 
that  the  tariff  has  little  bearing. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  does  not  in  any  way  enable  the  manufacturer  in 
this  country  to  put  the  price  up  and  get  more  than  he  otherwise 
could  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  you  are  wrong.  Assuming  that  they  are  sell- 
ing at  $22  in  Great  Britain 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interrupting).  They  are  selling  higher  there  than 
here. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  true.  If  they  are  selling  higher  there  than 
they  are  here,  and  you  add  the  cost  to  the  foreign  producer  of  bring- 
ing his  rails  nere  and  selling  them  here  in  the  interior,  as  he  would, 
most  of  them,  then  the  parties  here  can  raise  the  price  still  higher 
than  $28  a  ton,  can  they  not? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  can,  but  they  are  not.  That  is  the  point,  they 
are  not. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  are  legislating  for  a 
country  you  are  not  going  to  legislate  to  leave  a  party  the  power  at 
any  moment  to  raise  it,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  not  the  question. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  that  is  the  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  not  the  witness. 

Mr.  Carnegie.    Oh ;  I  wish  I  were  the  cross-examiner. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  will  go  on  the  witneses  stand  as  to  the  business  in 
which  I  am  engaged  and  let  you  or  any  other  man  cross-examine  me. 

The  point  is  this:  You  have  stated  that  the  duty  on  an  article 
helps  to  form  a  combine  and  put  up  the  price? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  said  that  it  gave  the  combiners  the  power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  are  not  exercising  that  power  in  the  steel  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  In  the  steel-rail  business — I  told  you  that  that  had 
been  taken  out  of  competition  and  stands  in  a  class  by  itself — by  an 
arrangement  with  all  the  consumers  of  steel  rails — the  railways  and 
themselves — and  it  is  mutually  satisfactory.  Now,  I  would  be  a  very 
impracticable  man  if  I  did  not  realize  that  that  was  a  just  and  a  fair 
and  a  salutary  arrangement;  but,  as  the  President-elect  tells  you,  a 
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tariflp  places  in  the  combination  the  power  to  raise  the  rates  higher 
than  tney  could  raise  them  if  there  were  no  tariff.  Then  I  consider 
it  would  be -your  duty  to  guard  against  that  power. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  tariff  would  permit  the  manufacturer  in  this 
countrjr  to  raise  the  price  on  an  article  above  what  it  is  selling  for  in 
competition  with  the  same  article  made  abroad,  is  it  not  a  good  law 
if  it  protects  labor  and  furnishes  it  a  greater  income  for  the  labor 
given? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understood  that  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  will  repeat  it :  It  the  tariff  will  permit  the  manu- 
facturer to  put  an  advanced  price  on  his  manufactured  product 

Mr.  Carnegie  (interrupting).  Here  at  home? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes,  sir;  here  at  home;  so  as  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  imported  article,  and  by  so  doing  benefits  the  labor  that  pro- 
duces it,  is  not  that  a  good  law? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  decidedly  no.  Allow  me  to  explain  that.  The 
only  justification  for  a  government  raising  the  price  to  the  consumer 
of  any  article,  because  that  is  what  a  tariff  does — if  a  tariff  did  not 
raise  the  price  it  would  be  of  no  use — that  is  only  justifiable  when  you 
can  induce  a  body  of  capitalists  to  risk  capital  in  the  experiment  of 
introducing  the  new  industry  into  the  country,  which  is  in  its  nature 
temporary.  If  the  experiment  be  successful,  as  it  has  been  in  steel, 
it,  in  my  opinion.  Vindicates  the  protective  policy  which  we  have 
pursued;  but  permanent  protection,  I  think,  is  an  injustice  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  if,  after  forty  years  of  trial,  the  American  steel  industry, 
contrary  to  Judge  Gary's  opinion,  does  not  need  a  tariff,  then  I  think 
we  should  lessen  it.  The  President-elect  tells  us  that  a  tariff  without 
doubt — ^he  says  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  tariff  puts  into  the 
hands  of  a  combination  the  power  to  raise  the  price  higher  than  if 
that  tariff  against  foreign  competition  did  not  exist.  In  my  opinion — 
and  here  I  think  I  differ  from  you — I  agree  with  the  President-elect. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  you  believe  that  protection  should  be  granted 
to  every  industry  that  needs  it  in  order  to  compete  with  foreign  com- 
petition ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  had  it  when  you  first  went  into  the  business, 
and  you  could  not  have  engaged  in  the  production  of  steel  rails  with- 
out protection? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  is  true,  and  I  did  not  start  to  make  steel  rails 
until  I  saw  that  both  parties  in  this  country — ^that  is  to  say,  a  large 

Eroportion  of  the  Democrats — supported  that  policy.  I  would  never 
ave  gone  into  the  manufacture  if  the  tariff  was  to  be  the  football  of 
the  parties,  but  when  I  saw  that  the  American  people  were  resolved  to 
make  their  own  steel — the  war  had  demonstrated  the  necessity  for 
that;  we  sent  to  agent  abroad  to  buy  all  the  steel  he  could  find  in 
Great  Britain  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  man  was  Philip  S. 
Justice.  There  were  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  others,  and 
we  needed  all  the  steel  we  could  get  because  we  were  not  making  steel, 
and  the  nation  resolved  that  thereafter  it  would  not  be  without  that 
invaluable  article.  Why,  so  hazardous  was  the  entrance  into  steel  in 
those  days  that  not  one  of  my  partners  in  iron  would  touch  it,  and  I 
went  in  alone,  and  I  went  to  the  dry-goods  merchants  and  bankers 
and  got  the  money. 


All  my  life  I  have  been  a  protectionist,  as  the  President-elect  says 
he^  is,  but  after  we  do  not  need  protection  in  an  industry  what  gross 
injustice  is  put  upon  the  consumer.  If  taken  off  to-morrow,  the 
steel  business  would  not  be  seriously  affected,  to  my  mind ;  it  is  the 
combination  which  permits  it  to  be  completed. 

Now,  I  am  not  appearing  here  against  this  movement ;  it  is  one  to 
which  1  keep  an  open  mind.  It  seems  inevitable  that  we  are  to  give 
a  trial  to  abolish  competition  and  to  depend  upon  governments  to  fix 
the  prices,  because  that  is  inevitable — the  most  momentous  departure 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  I  am  a  protectionist  if  I  can  introduce 
a  new  industry  into  this  country.  Mark  this:  I  prefer  to  maintain 
a  cheaper  supply  than  we  could  get,  a  more  regular  supply  than  we 
could  get  from  abroad,  and  if,  after  forty  years'  experience,  we  can 
not  develop  steel  to  that  condition — fortunately,  you  have  the  highest 
testimony  m  the  world  that  it  is  in  that  position — but  if  we  had  failed 
our  protective  policy  in  that  instance  would  be  a  great  failure  instead 
of  a  triumphant  success,  which  it  has  become,  and  the  vindication  of 
the  protective  policy  is  in  the  fact  that  we  can  agree  with  Judge 
Gary  and  say,  "  Take  back  your  protection,  you  paternal  govern- 
ment that  first  nursed  this  industry.  We  are  now  men  and  we  can 
beat  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  we  shall  make  half 
of  all  the  world's  product  in  three  years  from  now."  A^Tiat  is  the 
use  of  continuing  that  protection  when  the  leading  man  in  the  steel 
business,  representing  45  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  steel — 
and  45  per  cent  is  greater  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world  makes, 
even  greater  than  Germany — and  therefore  I  say  that  its  total  aboli- 
tion will  leave  the  steel  business  of  America  in  a  better  position  for 
the  country's  sake  than  if  you  coddle  it  by  protection  and  insist  that 
they  "  let  well  enough  alone."  You  want  a  vigorous,  progressive  steel 
industry. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  had  protection  when  you  went  into  the  busi- 
ness and  had  it  all  your  life? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  never  appeared  before  a  committee  without  urg- 
ing a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  iron  and  steel.  When  the  McKinley 
bill  was  under  consideration  I  labored  long  with  President  McKinley. 
He  was  a  protectionist  after  my  own  heart.  The  McKinley  bill  re- 
duced the  duty  on  iron  and  steel  35  per  cent,  partly  upon  my  advice, 
and  I  am  consistent  in  believing  that  now  the  removal  of  the  present 
duties  would  not  affect  injuriously  any  person  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  steel. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yet,  when  you  engaged  in  the  business  you  did  not 
engage  until  you  became  satisfied  that  both  the  Eepublican  and 
Democratic  parties  were  for  protection  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  a  protectionist  for  any  new 
industry  that  needs  it.  Show  me  anything  that  needs  protection  to 
introduce  it  into  this  country  and  I  will  go  the  farthest  in  claiming 
it ;  but  in  the  leading  industry  of  steel  I  think  it  no  longer  needs  it. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Whether  it  needs  it  or  not,  it  is  the  difference  in 
cost  abroad  and  home  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  And  your  proposition  now,  reduced  to  its  last 
analysis,  so  to  speak,  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  producing 
eteel  abroad  and  at  home  ? 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  I  believe  to-day,  as  I  have  stated  before,  that  the 
cost  at  the  mill  which  has  the  record  of  the  lowest  cost,  compared 
with  the  best  mills  abroad,  in  England  and  Germany,  I  believe  that 
there  would  not  be  much  difference  in  the  cost.  That  the  difference 
of  transportation  for  3,000  miles  on  the  sea  and  the  difference  in 
inland  transportation  here  renders  any  serious  competition  with  the 
steel  industry  of  this  country,  in  my  opinion,  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Am  I  through? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

after  recess. 
The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

TESTIMONY  OP  ANDREW  CARNEGIE— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carnegie,  I  have  before  me  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  which  you  alluded,  dated  March 
17, 1908,  which,  I  suppose,  is  the  last  report.  I  find  that  the  net  eam- 
mgs  for  the  year  1907  were  $133,244,929.  The  rolled  and  other  fin- 
ished products  for  sale  were  10,376,000  tons,  which  would  make  an 
average  of  about  $13  a  ton,  and  I  find  that  the  10,376,000  tons  were 
divided  up  as  follows:  In  the  first  place,  of  steel  rails  there  were 
1,733,814  tons,  or  about  17  per  cent;  blooms,  billets,  slabs,  sheet  and 
tin-plate  bars ,  758,699 ;  plates,  877,682 ;  heavy  structural  shapes, 
687,954;  merchant  steel,  skelp,  hoops,  bands,  and  cotton  ties,  1,316,- 
387;  tubing  and  pipe,  1,174,629;  rods,  126,095;  wire  and  products  of 
wire,  1,481,226;  sheets,  black,  galvanized,  and  tin  plate,  1,070,752; 
finished  structural  work,  719,887;  angle  and  splice  bars  and  joints, 
195,157;  spikes,  bolts,  nuts,  and  rivets,  67,991;  axles,  189,000;  sundry 
iron  and  steel  products,  77,463.  Those  products  that  were  rolled, 
according  to  this  report,  were  of  a  higher  grade  of  manufacture  than 
steel  rails,  except  steel  rails  and  billets. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spent  some  time  explaining 
to  you  that  steel  rails  are  an  entirely  different  article  from  any  other. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  they  are.  The  principal  question  I  want 
to  ask  in  regard  to  that,  Mr.  Carnegie,  without  taking  too  much  time, 
is  this,  that  all  of  those  articles,  other  than  steel  rails,  bring  a  higher 
price  than  steel  rails,  do  they  not,  per  ton? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think,  generally  speaking,  they  do.  Mv  judgment 
is  that  they  probablv  would  bring  a  higher  price  than  steel  rails. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  tin  plate  would,  a  much  higher  price? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Several  times  as  high;  about  how  much  a  ton? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  tin  plate. 

The  Chairman.  And  billets,  nuts,  and  so  forth,  would  bring  a 
high  price  per  ton  compared  to  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainlv. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  way  with  wire? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  with  wire. 

The  Chairman.  And  wire  products? 


Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaisman.  And  so  on  all  through;   structural  steel  brings  a 
pretty  high  price  per  ton,  does  it  not,  in  comparison  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly, 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  average  the  profits 
on  all  those  articles  by  the  ton,  would  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Surely  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  percentage  of  profits  on  each  of  the 
others  would  make  a  much  higher  profit  per  ton  than  on  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  question  I  wanted  to  ask.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
this  report. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  What  report  is  that,  what  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  1907.  The  report  is  dated  March  17, 
1908,  but  it  is  for  the  calendar  year  1907. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  probably  the  report  to  which  I  referred, 
and  the  difference  between  the  three  and  the  five  might  lead  it  to 
be  quoted  elsewhere  at  one  fifty-eight.  I  have  made  a  memorandum 
from  the  statement  that  I  have  seen,  one  fifty-eight,  but  that  makes 
very  little  difference — ^yes,  it  makes  considerable  difference. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  makes  a  difference  of  twenty-five  millions? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  difference  between  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  million  and  one  hundred  and  fifty -eight.  You  said,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  report  shows  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
million;  Mr.  Carne^e  states  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  million. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  A  difference  of  $2  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes.  I  assure  you  that  the  figures  I  have  sometimes 
seen  printed  were  one  fifty-eight,  and  I  am  delighted  that  that  error 
is  pointed  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  call  your  attention  to  it  to  point  out  any 
error. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  would  have  been  your  duty  to  do  that,  I  should 
think. 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  all ;  I  did  not  call  attention  even  to  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  made  it  in  good  faith,  but  I  wonder  if  it  is  the 
report  before  that ;  I  took  it  from  another  document,  158. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be,  and  still,  Mr.  Carnegie,  there  was 
a  higher  amount  of  manufacture  for  the  year  1907  in  all  the  articles 
produced  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  year? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  all  our  reports;  also  a  greater  im- 
portation? 

Mr.  Carnegie,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  is  the  report  from 
which  this  statement  I  made  was  taken ;  I  haven't  a  memorandum. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  spoke  of  it  from  recollection. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Of  course. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  material  if  you  did  make  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  but  I  have  a  good  head  for  figures,  and  I  re- 
member them ;  and  I  am  pretty  sure  it  was  printed  158. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  profits  that  year  were  generally  higher 
in  all  the  lines  than  in  any  year  previous,  were  they  not? 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  the  product  was  greater;  it  was  a  busy 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  and  the  profits  were  higher? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  I  have  not  seen  the  other  reports. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  ex- 
perience, that  the  profits  were  higher  during  that  year  than  any  year 
previous? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  know  about  the  profits  per  ton  being  higher, 
but  I  think  more  tons  were  made  in  that  year.  My  impression  is 
that  prices  were  not  advanced;  that  is  my  impression,  but  it  would 
affect  the  gross  amount. 

The  Chairman.  That  could  be  easily  determined,  of  course,  by 
looking  at  the  reports.  Mr.  Gary  testified  that  in  Germany,  as  to 
German  rails,  the  domestic  price  is  $29.02,  and  the  export  price 
$22.20 ;  in  Great  Britain  the  domestic  price  is  $27.98,  and  the  export 
price  $23.61 ;  in  France  the  domestic  price  is  $33.33,  and  the  export 
price  $25.69;  in  Belgium  the  domestic  price  is  $27.45,  and  the  ex- 
port price  $22.50;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  export  price  in  each 
of  those  countries  is  but  a  trifle,  if  any,  higher  than  what  he  testified 
was  the  cost  price  at  the  mill  in  the  United  States.  Now,  if  that  is 
correct,  would  it  not  look  a  little  as  though  he  had  some  grounds  for 
fear  if  we  had  free  trade  in  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  has  told  you  that  he  has 
not. 

The  Chairman.  No,  he  did  not  tell  us  that;  you  are  mistaken  about 
that.  He  said  that  his  company  could  go  on  and  do  business,  but 
they  would  have  to  cut  down  wages. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  think  he  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  said  they  would  have 
to  cut  down  wages. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  That  is  his  statement. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  read  that  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Calderhead  says  he  read  it  in  his  statement 
yesterday. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  you  give  us  the  page  ? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  did  not  bring  it  with  me  because  I  did  not 
think  it  would  be  questioned. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  my  recollection  of  it,  so  that  it  is  not 
quite  fair  to  say  that  he  said  they  did  not  need  the  duty,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  Now,  if  he  does  need  the  duty,  in  orcler  to  keep 
up  the  present  wages,  to  meet  competition  from  abroad;  if  he  is  right 
about  that  and  also  right  about  the  proposition  that  the  other  com- 
panies, his  competitors,  have  a  cost  of  $2  more  per  ton  than  his,  and 
over,  it  would  look  a  little  as  though  they  needed  some  protection, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  think  that  they  do,  because  if  ever  Judge 
Gary,  with  his  capital,  undertakes  to  fight  his  competitors,  of  whom 
he  has  only  $2  a  ton  advantage,  as  I  said  before,  I  would  consider 
my  bonds  not  a  good  security.  Two  dollars  a  ton  profit  on  the  earn- 
ings of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  would  not  do. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  bonds  a  lien  on  this  ore  property  of 
theirs  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Everything  they  purchase. 


The  Chairman.  I  do  not  wonder  that  even  if  their  business  ^were 
wiped  out  but  what  your  bonds  would  be  amply  good. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  I  might  have  to  go,  in  case  of  default,  and 
prove  thejn  to  be  good,  and  that  would  be  very  objectionable. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know ;  you  could  put  Schwab  in  charge, 
and  I  think  you  would  get  out  of  it 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  trouble  is,  when  I  put  Schwab  in  charge,  that  I 
would  like  to  be  pretty  close  to  him  all  the  time.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  If  the  ores  of  the  world  are  to  play  out  as  soon 
as  some  people  imagine,  the  ore  bed,  even  without  any  mill  or  any 
prospects  oi  running  one  for  a  long  time,  would  be  pretty  good  se- 
curity for  an  ordinary  business  man  for  even  the  amount  of  your 
bonds  which  you  hold. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  like  things  that  are  only  a  pretty  good 
security.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  you  do  not;  I  agree  with  you  on  that, 
if  you  think  that  these  ore  beds  would  not  be  security  enough  for  your 
bonds. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Now,  Judge  Gary  there  again  uses  his  judgment, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  so  and  so.  I  can  not  say  anything 
about  that  except  that  my  judgment  is  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  do  any  such  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  started  in  at  that  point  to  ask  Mr.  Gary  what 
it  cost  to  produce  steel  rails  abroad,  or  suggested  to  a  member  of  the 
committee  who  was  interrogating  him  at  that  time  to  ask  him,  but  I 
do  not  find  that  that  was  done,  so  that  we  are  without  his  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  steel  except  in  one  instance.  He  said  that  the  cost  of  pig 
iron  in  the  Lorraine  district  in  Germany  was  $7.50  a  ton  and  the  cost 
of  converting  it,  I  think,  about  $7  a  ton — ^$6  or  $7 — so  that  they  could 
produce  steel  rails  there  at  $14  or  $15,  somewhere  near  that  rate,  in 
that  district.  He  said  that  was  lower  than  the  price  generally  in 
Germany.  He  also  stated  that  as  a  factor  in  the  competition  between 
Germany  and  this  country  the  German  Government,  owning  the 
railroads,  in  order  to  give  a  bounty  to  the  steel  business  or  to  any 
other  export  business,  for  that  matter,  were  accustomed  to  make 
a  rebate  m  the  freights,  and  while  they  carry  goods  to  the  seashore  for 
export  to  cut  the  freights. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  German  maker  can  make  a 
ton  of  steel  rails  at  $15  and  can  send  them  here  at  a  cost  of  $6,  why 
does  he  not  send  them  here  and  get  $28  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $21  and  $7.80,  which  would  make 
it  $28.80.    Simply  because  he  could  not  get  his  money  back. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  the  answer. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  case,  if  he  was  exporting  them  at  $22  a  ton 
and  can  find  a  market  at  that  rate  for  the  surplus  which  he  wishes 
to  dump  on  the  markets  of  the  world,  that  would  be  another  good 
answer  why  he  should  not  send  them  here,  if  that  is  the  export  price 
of  Germany,  $22  a  ton.  I  am  not  saying  this  to  indicate  how  I 
would  stand  on  this  question ;  I  am  only  trying  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes ;  but  you  are  pursuing  the  wrong  policy. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  are  on  the  wrong  track  altogether.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  may  be.    My  only  endeavor  is  to  nnd  out  the 
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truth,  to  get  it  from  you.  I  hope  you  will  not  discourage  me  in  say- 
ing that  I  am  on  the  wrong  track  m  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Listen  to  me  a  minute.  Does  any  foreign  country 
send  rails  here? 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  any  extent,  I  think. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  small  importation,  I  think,  every  year, 
a  very  small  importation ;  nothing  to  count  at  all.  It  is  prohibitive 
now,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  That  satisfies  you  on  that,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie,  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  have  a  pretty  big  duty  now. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  have  $7  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Seven. dollars  and  eighty-four  cents. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  a  gross  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Seven  dollars  a  ton  is  the  duty.  We  go  by  net 
tons.    I  do  not  care  how  you  fix  it. 

The  Chapman.  I  suppose  they  bring  in  a  gross  ton  here  when  they 
bring  them  in.  But  there  is  no  dispute  about  the  duty ;  that  undoubt- 
edly is  a  strong  factor  that  keeps  them  down.  Our  people,  when 
they  sell  abroad,  sometimes  run  up  against  about  the  same  duty,  and 
sometimes  they  pay  a  duty  to  get  their  steel  rails  into  that  country, 
but  the  bulk  of  it  goes  where  there  is  open  competition  with  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.    That  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  very  year  you  speak  of  there  we  shipped  abroad 
345,000  tons  to  different  countries,  and  we  met  German  competition 
and  English  competition. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  German  competition  got  away  with  more 
of  the  market  than  our  people  did. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  our  people  had  a  good  home  market.  We 
consumed  22,500,000  tons  of  steel  in  our  country,  leaving  about 
500,000  tons  to  be  exported. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  Mr.  Felton  is  right,  they  had  to  sell  it  at 
less  than  the  cost  in  order  to  get  it  there. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Felton  is  a  high-toned  man,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  he  must  be  very  high  toned;  yes. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  it  in  a  joking  way. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  is  emphasizing  the  adjective. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Felton  made  a  very  good  appearance  before 
the  committee.  ,  I  never  had  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance  before  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany  

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes.  That  was  in  business  before  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  was  in  business  making  steel  before  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  started.     It  shows  the  grossest  mismanagement. 
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The  Chairman.  I  understand  his  concern  is  a  very  old  concern.    I 
do  not  know  how  long  they  made  steel. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  He  says  it  was  in  business  before  his  concern. 
The  Chaikman.  You  say  it  was?     I  thought  you  asked  me  if  it 
was. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  will  try  to  be  plain.  The  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company  w^s  in  business  before  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  was 
built,  and  if  at  this  day  it  can  not  make  steel  as  cheap  as  its  competi- 
tors, whose  fault  is  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  at  first  blush,  I  should  say  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  management  of  the  company.  I  might  not  be  right  about 
that;  that  would  be  a  surface  view.  If  I  examined  into  it  more,  I 
might  find  out  that  there  were  some  other  difficulties,  like  location. 
It  seems  to  me  they  have  to  carry  their  iron  and  coal,  and  I  do  not 
know  but  their  limestone,  quite  a  distance  to  get  it  to  their  works. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Assmriing  that  they  made  a  wrong  location,  do  you 
think  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  compelled  to  take 
hold  of  every  corporation  that  has  made  a  mistake? 

The  Chairman.  I  made  a  proposition  similar  to  that  the  other 
night  about  tannin  extracts,  and  I  did  not  know  but  I  should  be 
mobbed  by  the  gentlemen  who  were  presenting  the  question — whether 
they  had  not  a  bad  location. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  asked  you  a  question.    [Laughter.] 
The  Chairman.  I  have  answered  that  question  as  freely  as  I  know 
how. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  refer  it  to  the  court  if  he  answered  my  question. 
Shall  I  repeat  it?     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Schwab  says  that  the  freight  rates  in 
1899  were  about  one-third  of  what  they  are  to-day,  and  he  referred  to 
Mr.  Carnegie's  article  on  rebates  for  proof. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  delighted  he  referred  to  so  high  an  authority. 
[Laughter.]  I  do  not  remember;  I  do  not  understand  what  bearing 
this  has. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  article  bears  him  out,  of  course  there 
could  not  be  any  doubt  about  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  What  is  the  statement?  I  do  not  grasp  your 
meaning. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  if  the  article  bears  out  his  statement,  there 
would  not  be  any  chance  for  dispute  as5  to  its  truth. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  sir,  Mr.  Schwab  may  have  quoted  a  sentence 
or  a  paragraph,  omitting  facts  and  what  it  was  dealing  with,  and 
he  would  give  you  a  very  false  impression. 

The  Chairman.' Certainly.  I  said  if  the  article  bore  him  out.  I 
did  not  say  if  a  sentence  in  it  could  be  twisted. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  such  a  large  subject,  I  would  like  to  read 
the  article  and  see  really  what  bearing  it  has.  If  I  wrote  it,  I  am 
disposed  to  believe  it  was  a  very  sound  article.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schwab  said  that  Mr.  Gary's  company  was 
taking  out  about  one- fourth  of  the  ore  on  the  property  that  they 
lx)ught  from  Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  you  must  have  misunderstood  him  there. 
From  my  knowledge,  what  I  hear,  they  have  not  shipped  one  load  of 
ore. 
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The  Chairman.  He  understood  it  the  other  way;  he  did  not  claim 
to  have  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  ii  you  want  to  test  Mr.  Schwab's  statement 
and  mine,  it  would  be  very  well  to  get  somebody  to  ascertain  what 
is  correct  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  stating  what  he  believed  and  you  are 
statinff  what  you  believe,  and  one  statement  seems  to  offset  the  other. 
I  think  it  is  up  to  the  committee  to  get  a  little  more  evidence  on  the 
subject  to  find  out  about  it. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  on  that.  I  did  not  know  but  you 
would  confirm  what  he  said.  He  said  that  the  cost  of  coal  land  was 
$600  per  acre  in  1899  and  $3,000  per  acre  now. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  let  me  answer  that.  That  is  coke 
land.  There  are  9,000  tons  of  coke  in  an  acre,  and  that  means  that 
it  has  increased  to  30  cents.  What  did  he  say  it  was,  $600  then  and 
now  it  is  $3,000? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  five  times  the  amount. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that  that  was  in  the  Connellsville  district. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir;  five  times  the  amount.  Five  times  the 
amount  of  $600  is  $3,000.  That  means  that  the  coke  in  the  hill  is 
now  worth  only  30  cents  a  ton,  and  then,  in  the  olden  times,  when  we 
bought  coke  property,  it  was  15  cents  a  ton.  I  think  I  am  rigb^ — ^no, 
$600  for  9,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that  the  coke  costs  $1.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  know  what  coke  is  costing  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  freight  rate  to  Pittsburg  is  85  cents. 
He  qualified  that  and  said  he  might  be  10  cents  out  of  the  way  on 
that,  75  or  85  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Then,  if  he  is  10  cents  out  of  the  way,  the  coke  rate 
used  to  be  65  cents  a  ton,  and  it  has  been  raised  10  cents  a  ton,  and  coke 
has  been  raised  30  cents  a  ton",  that  is  40  cents,  and  so,  on  the  amount 
needed  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  you  see,  gentlemen,  what  figures 
you  get.  You  take  the  conclusion  that  because  the  coal  in  the  hill 
costs  five  times  more ;  coke  costs  five  times  more. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schwab  ought  to  know  what  coke  costs. 

Mr,  Carnegie.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  gentlemen,  if  you  con- 
sider that*you  can  possibly  understand  these  figures,  it  is  your  fault 
as  much  as  Schwab's.  You  read  into  his  statement  there  of  cost 
five  times  the  ton  of  coke  and  begin  to  figure.  What  he  told  you  was 
five  times  the  cost  in  the  hill,  and  that  made  a  difference  of  30  cents 
a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  said  $1.50  a  ton.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
could  construe  that  into  anything  else. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  when  tne  coke  is  manufactured? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  a  very  different  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Cost  of  coke,  $1.50;  not  for  coal  in  the  mine;  I 
said  for  the  coke. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  a  ton  of  coke  costs  only  $1.50 
to-day,  and  that  is  five  times  more  than  it  did  cost,  then  coke  only 
cost  30  cents  a  ton.     It  is  ridiculous. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  that. 


Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  what  the  chairman  read  here. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  coal  lands,  $3,000  an  acre.  I  did  not 
imagine  you  would  carry  that  to  the  coke.  Mr.  Schwab  said  coke 
cost  $1.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Cari^egie.  Then,  there  is  not  much  expense  there. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  do  not  see  anything  on  the  face  of  that 
that  would  show  it  was  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  although  I  have  heard  of  coke  lands  selling 
at  $2,000  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Coal  land  in  the  Connellsville  district,  $2,000 
an  acre. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Gentlemen,  if  you  were  in  the  business,  experts 
talking 

The  Chairman.  Even  I  would  know  enough  to  know  that  you  did 
not  mean  $3,000  an  acre  for  coke. 

Mr.  Randell.  He  means  coke  coal. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Schwab  is  talking  as  a  Pittsburg  manufacturer. 
Coal  is  one  thing ;  coke  is  another. 

The  Chairman.  So  I  am  aware. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  the  coal  lands,  increasing  to  $3,000  an  acre 
from  $600,  would  make  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coke  to  30  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  the  misunderstanding  is  here,  Mr.  Carnegie. 
Mr.  Schwab  gave  us  the  cost  of  coke  at  the  time  that  he  made  his 
original  estimate  of  $12  steel.  Then  he  gave  us  the  cost  of  coke  at 
the  present  time;  and  then,  to  explain  the  reason  why  the  cost  of 
coke  had  risen  in  the  meantime,  he  said  that  lands  have  gone  up 
from  $600  to  $3,000  an  acre,  but  he  is  $1,000  out,  because  I  know  coal 
lands  in*  the  Connellsville  district  are  selling  now  at  $4,000  an  acre. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Then  that  would  raise  the  price  of  coke  to  30  cents. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  did  not  base  the  exact  figure  of  rise  on  the 
different  prices. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  say  it  would  cost  five  times  as  much ; 
he  said  it  was  one  element  in  the  rise  of  coke. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Gentlemen,  when  you  analyze  that  and  get  its  true 
basis  it  would  account  for  an  increase  of  30  cents  per  ton  in  coke. 
Now,  let  me  show  you.  What  has  that  to  do  with  a  concern  that  has 
thousands  of  acres  of  coke  that  it  bought  at  $200  and  $300  an  acre? 

The  Chairman.  It  has  this  to  do;  we  are  trying  to  aritve  at  the 
cost  in  American  factories  of  steel  rails.  That  is  one  of  the  elements 
that  goes  into  it;  and  trying  to  show  why  those  rails — he  was,  not 
we;  we  are  simply  taking  the  facts — trying  to  show  why  those  rails 
cost  $22  now  against  $12,  as  he  stated,  in  1899. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  suppose  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Company  has  40,000  acres  of  coke  land  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  are  talking  about  the  Bethlehem  Company ;  is 
that  part  of  the  United  States  Steel? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Not  a  part  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  part  of  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany, is  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  independent  company,  as  I  understand  it- 
Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  We  are  talking  about  Mr.  Schwab's  production; 
we  have  left  Mr.  Gary. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Very  well.  Mr.  Schwab's  coke  costs  him  more  than 
it  did  if  he  purchases  his  coke  from  a  producer. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  own  coal  lands? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  Bethlehem  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  have  to  buy  their  coal? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  ought  to  know  what  it  costs  him,  ought 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  What  he  buys  it  at ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  go  a  step  further.  He  says  that  in  1899 
a  ton  of  coke  would  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  but  since  the  iron  in  the 
ore  has  gone  down  from  58  per  cent  to  49  per  cent  on  account  of  the 
other  foreign  material  in  the  ore,  it  requires  a  ton  and  a  quarter  of 
coke  to  produce  a  ton  of  ore  instead  of  a  ton  of  coke.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  should  think  that  is  quite  understandable,  but  did 
Mr.  Schwab  tell  vou  that  in  utilizing  the  gases  of  his  furnaces,  which 
he  did  not  do  before,  he  makes  a  great  saving? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  know,  gentlemen,  the  steel  business  has  not 
stood  still.  Great  improvements,  cheapening  the  process,  have 
resulted.  Another  instance  occurs  to  me.  The  United  States  Steel 
Company  is  now  utilizing  the  slag  from  making  a  ton  of  pig  iron 
that  we  used  to  throw  over  the  bank,  and  it  cost  us  monev  to  haul  it 
away ;  but  now  that  is  a  very  valuable  business,  very  profitable. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  slag  is  produced  in  making  a  ton  of 
pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

The  CuAiRjiCAN.  Can  you  give  us  any  account  of  the  value? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Of  the  slag?  It  was  an  expense.  We  threw  it  over 
the  bank  before. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  now  it  is  valuable? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes ;  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  can  not  say  how  valuable  it  is? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  would  be  afraid  to  tell  you  what  I  heard  the 
president  of  the  subsidiary  company  estimate  it  at. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me.  I  will  go  after  the 
president  and  find  out,  not  whether  he  told  you,  but  the  statement  of 
fact  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  he  is  too  sanguine,  and  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  as  valuable  as  he  said.  Cement  is  coming  in  as  a  substi- 
tute for  steel  and  it  is  a  remarkable  advance. 

The.  Chairman.  Give  us  the  name  and  address  of  that  gentleman, 
and  we  will  send  for  him. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  can  not  give  you  either  the  name  or  the  address. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  get  it,  then.  Limestone  is  used.  He 
says  it  costs  30  cents  a  ton  to  mine  limestone  and  $1.20  to  take  it  to 
Pittsburg,  $1.50,  and  he  uses  about  one-half  a  ton  in  making  pig,  75 
cents.  He  says  that  more  lime  is  now  used  than  in  the  year  1899, 
because  ores  are  leaner  now.  There  is  more  waste  material  to  flux 
away.    What  is  your  judgment  about  that? 


Mr.  Carnegie.  That  may  be  true.  I  think  it  is,  slightly.  Did 
he  tell  you  how  much  more? 

The  Chairman.  No;  he  did  not  put  it  in  here.  He  had  formerly 
told  us,  but  I  can  not  turn  back  this  moment  to  that.  He  formerly 
put  in  what  they  allowed  for  the  lime  in  1899,  but  I  haven't  it  here 
now  in  conjunction  with  this.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand  without 
stopping  to  look  it  up,  but  he  said  now  it  costs  75  cents  to  make  a  ton 
of  pig  iron,  and  then  he  said  that  the  labor  conversion  cost  was  $1.25 
to  $1.30  a  ton. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  thought  you  said  conversion  was  $7.50  a  ton? 

The  Chairman.  No;  Mr.  Schwab  makes  a  very  interesting  state- 
ment about  the  labor. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Speaking  of  labor  only. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  effect,  he  says  that  he  never  knew  labor  so 
cheap  as  it  was  in  1899,  the  year  in  which  he  wrote  that  letter ;  that 
the  common  laborer  earned  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a 
day;  that  the  laborer  was  very  efficient,  men  were  begging  for  jobs. 
He  said  that  his  own  salary  was  lower  that  year  than  it  had  been  in 
the  years  before,  and  that  one  man  working  in  the  big  iron  foundry 
would  do  as  much  that  year  in  a  day  as  two  men  to-day  at  a  higher 
price  per  day  for  the  labor.  That  is  what  he  said  about  the  labDr. 
And  he  made  out  a  large  increase — $1.30  a  ton — for  labor.  Do  you 
remember  about  labor  in  1899? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  details.  How 
could  I?  ' 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schwab  seemed  to  have  a  very  definite  recol- 
lection on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  did  not  have  a  recollection ;  he  went  back  and 
got  his  data  somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  did  not  recollect  all  these  things.  Perhaps  he 
did,  but  more  likely  he  went  back  to  the  books  and  figures. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  that  his  salary  was  so  low  that  year 
might  have  impressed  it  on  his  mind. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  remember  of  ever  reducing  the  salaries,  but 
it  is  possible.  I  can  not  remember  of  a  case,  but  I  do  know  there  are 
many  departments  in  which  fewer  men  are  needed  than  we  needed, 
and  it  tends  to  make  the  labor  cost  of  steel  less  than  it  was  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Putting  all  those  items  together  he  made  the  cost 
of  producing  pig  iron  $14,  including  the  materials,  at  present,  against 
$7  and  $8  in  1899.  Then  he  said  that  the  cost  of  converting  into 
a  ton  of  steel  rails  the  necessary  quantity  of  pig  iron  cost  $7.50,  and 
that  it  cost  his  company  $21.50  to  make  a  ton  of  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Th^  Chairman.  That  was  his  statement  as  to  the  items,  and  what 
I  was  struck  with  about  it  was  this,  that  it  came  pretty  near  bearing 
out  the  statement  that  these  seven  companies  had  made  to  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations,  that  they  made  the  average  price  during  the  five 
years  from  1902  to  1906,  both  inclusive,  twenty-two  dollars  and  about 
thirty  cents  a  ton,  or  80  cents  more  than  Mr.  Schwab.  Schwab  has 
a  good  mill,  I  suppose ;  he  has  an  up-to-date  plant,  has  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  is  the  man  whom  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  thank,  as  I  told  you  this  morning,  for  the  improved 
appliances  that  he  has  introducea. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  an  up-to-date  plant? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  brought  him  up,  did  you  not,  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  did. 

The  Chahiman.  There  is  no  excuse  for  his  not  having  an  up-to-date 
plant? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  is  this  excuse  for  him,  that  I  have  not  been 
with  him  for  seven  years.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  And  still  you  would  advise  him  if  an  opportunity 
offered  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  you  have  got. into 
a  maze  of  figures,  and  you  will  never  arrive  at  results  in  that  way. 
You  have  got  a  statement  from  Mr.  Gary  that  he  could  do  without 
a  tariff.  Now,  you  are  in  the  position  of  the  Irishman  who  was 
arrested  for  stealing  a  pig,  and  he  was  sentenced  on  the  testimony  of 
one  man.  He  told  the  judge,  when  he  was  asked  why  sentence  should 
not  be  passed,  that  he  thought  it  was  an  injustice  to  a  citizen  to  con- 
vict him  on  the  testimony  of  one  man,  who  said  he  saw  him  steal  the 
pig,  when  he  could  bring  one  hundred  men  to  prove  that  they  had 
never  seen  any  such  thing.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  very  well,  but  if  we  sought  to  make 
that  an  excuse,  the  judges  might  ask  us,  Mr.  Carnegie,  they  being 
the  dear  people,  if  we  did  not  have  not  only  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Gary,  but  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Schwab,  and  that  after  that  we  had 
the  benefit  of  the  article  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  in  the  magazine, 
in  which  he  stated  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  that  the  duty  might 
all  be  taken  off;  although,  when  wq  called  him  before  us  and  asked 
him  to  give  us  the  facts  and  figures,  he  answered  us  with  a  story 
about  an  Irishman;  or,  in  other  words,  indicating  that  he  was  one 
of  the  men  who  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  am  sorry  that  you  say  you 
did  not  hear  me  this  morning.  I  stated  that  Judge  Gary  said  that 
the  tariff  was  not  important  for  him  long  before  I  made  that  state- 
ment, and  that  others  made  the  same  statement,  and  that  his  solici- 
tude for  the  weaker  brethren  was  >jublime,  but  it  was  quite  unneces- 
sary; that  these  weaker  brethren  will  not  find  their  business  injured 
by  the  tariff  being  taken  off.  You  can  not  arrive  at  a  correct  j'udg- 
ment  untibyou  know  what  the  prices  of  production  are  abroad,  as 
far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  because  you  have  combinations  among 
these  people  at  home,  and  they  are  working  together.  Now,  the 
statement  of  the  consul  there  was  very  important  on  the  cost  abroad, 
but  if  you  are  not  willing  to  act  on  the  fact  that  we  have  no  foreign 
importations  of  steel  to-day  and  that  we  are  sending  steel  all  over 
the  world,  then  until  you  know  what  the  absolute  costs  are  in  Eu- 
rope you  can  not  judge  whether  the  cost  and  interest  and  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  producer,  comparing 
the  same  items  here  with  the  home  producer,  as  the  President-elect 
requires,  I  say,  you  can  not  judge  whether  or  no  they  can  do  without 
a  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  We  expect  to  get  the  cost  abroad  furnished  by 
Judge  Gary,  but  we  were  led  to  expect  from  your  article  that,  in 
order  to  make  up  your  mind  that  these  things "^ should  be  put  upon 
the  free  list,  you  had  that  information,  both  as  to  the  cost  abroad 
and  the  cost  here,  because  we  believed,  as  you  say  you  believe  now. 


that  the  only  fair  thing  to  do  was  to  find  out  the  difference  in  cost 
betAveen  two  things;  the  fact  that  there  is  no  importation  would  go 
to  show  that  the  duty  was  higher,  but  just  how  much  too  high  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  unless  you  can  get  the  cost  abroad  and  here.  We 
expect  to  get  the  figures  from  Judge  Gary,  whom  you  certify  as  a 
very  honorable  witness,  if  he  is  a  lawyer,  although  he  may  be  some- 
what interested.  We  thought  we  might  get  it  from  a  disinterested 
party  in  you. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  costs  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  give  them  to  us? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  it  would  not  be  fair. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  be  fair  enough  for  you  to  publish  a 
magazine  article  and  base  it  on  them,  but  not  fair  enough  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  statement  in  my  magazine  has  not  been 
refuted. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  statement  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  steel  in  Britain  to-day  or 
in  Germany  to-day  is  as  dear,  or  a  shade  dearer,  than  the  cost  is 
here,  taking  the  cost  under  similar  conditions.  That  is  the  statement 
that  I  made.  I  did  not  make  that  without  general  knowledge  of  the 
business,  and  if  it  is  proved  untrue,  then  my  reputation  for  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  would  be  seriously  imperiled. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  see,  Mr.  Carnegie,  that  general  statement  Tvould 
cover  every  article  of  iron  and  steel  without  regard.  You  make  the 
general  statement  that  the  cost  there  is  about  the  cost  here,  and  that 
covers  everything. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Now,  for  instance,  here  is  what  Mr.  Gary  says  with 
respect  to  one  particular  article.  You  continue  to  be  misled  by  your 
newspaper  reports  of  what  Judge  Gary  said  here.  He  never  said 
what  you  attribute  to  him.    Let  me  read  you  just  a  paragraph: 

Mr.  Gaby.  May  I  interrupt  you  one  moment,  because  a  thought  is  in  my 
mind,  and  I  desire  to  give  one  fact  in  regard  to  a  commodity,  which  is  impor- 
tant and  in  line  with  this  other  inquiry.  It  relates  to  tin  plate  and  sheets. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  produced  in  Wales  and  London  at  about  $5.32, 
which  is  less  than  the  cost  to  us,  and  that  represents  the  difference  in  wages 
paid  to  the  men,  the  labor  element  being  large  as  to  those  commodities. 
So  that  if  we  should  make  our  costs  as  low  as  their  costs  we  could  only  do  it 
by  cutting  the  wages  of  our  men  about  these  mills  in  half — that  is,  making  them 
one-half  as  large  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  I  think  I  am  perfectly 
accurate  in  those  figures. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  has  not  given  you  figures? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  he  has  given  the  cost  abroad,  and  we  also  have 
the  cost  of  making  tin  plate  at  home,  and  you  see  that  does  not  bear 
out  the  position  that  you  assign  to  Judge  Gary. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  my  friend,  when  you  talk  about  steel,  you  do 
not  talk  about  tin  plate. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  tin  plates  are  steel ;  they  are 
steel  sheets. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  quite  true,  but  no  man — no  steel  man— but 
would  differentiate  between  steel  and  tin  plate. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Well,  they  are  steel  sheets  first  before  they  are  tin 
plates. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  They  are ;  they  are  composed  of  tin.  If  the  harvester 
man  talks  of  harvesters  those  are  composed  of  steel,  too.     But  I  wish 
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you  to  know  that  the  expert,  the  steel  man,  talks  in  the  language 
which  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  understand,. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  it  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  John  [laughter],  you  are  a  better  lawyer;  you, 
I  think,  were  always  considered  by  us  even  a  more  experienced  lawyer 
than  you  were  a  steel  manufacturer.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Let  me  put  myself  right  there,  because  I  am  de- 
termined that  you  shall  have  from  me  no  half  truths.  There  are 
statements  that  can  be  made  that  do  not  cover  the  whole  circle  of 
truth,  and  a  witness  is  not  always  compelled — ^he  may  not  think  of  the 
other  things,  and  he  answers  you  one  question.  Now,  in  regard  to  tin 
plate,  tin  plate  has  been  made  for  one  hundred  years  in  Wales,  and  girls 
have  been  trained  to  it,  and  it  is  the  one  article  where,  I  think,  the 
British  people  in  Wales  could  make  a  ton  of  tin  plate,  probably,  a 
shade  cheaper  than  we  make  here.  But  if  you  add  the  cost  of  bring- 
ing tin  plate  here,  I  doubt  whether  they  could  import  it  here  to  any 
great  extent. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  it  was  free? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  my  honest  opinion  about  it ;  so  you 
see,  gentlemen,  it  will  not  do  for  you  people  to  assume  that  tin  plate 
was  included  in  the  statement  of  steel.  I  do  not  want  to  hurt  any 
American  manufacturer.  I  do  not  want  to  injure  the  steel  trade  of 
this  country.  As  long  as  I  thought  we  needed  a  tariff  I  supported  it, 
but  now  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  we  do  not,  as  Judge 
Gary  said.  That  was  about  tin  plate  and  labor.  There  again,  you  see, 
Judge  Gary  is  probably  right  about  tin  plate,  but  it  did  not  embrace 
steel. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  was  asking  you  just  before  adjournment  on 
this  general  question  of  costs.  You  said  that  you  thought  the  cost  was 
perhaps  a  little  greater  in  Great  Britain  in  manufacturing  steel  gen- 
erally, than  it  is  here  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  You  suggested  earlier  in  your  testimony  the 
practical  difficulty  that  confronts  this  committee  of  finding  out  facts, 
none  of  us  being  practical  men,  but,  at  the  same  time,  having  within 
our  jurisdiction,  so  to  speak,  almost  every  authority  except  tha;t  of 
practical  experience.  Now,  I  think  our  desire  is  just  as  yours  is,  an 
absolutely  patriotic  desire  to  revise  this  tariff  in  steel,  as  in  all  other 
schedules,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  You  would  not  advocate  the  taking  off  of  the 
duty  on  any  Ajnerican  article  without  justification  for  it.  I,  person- 
ally, admitting  that  I  know  very  little  about  the  costs  of  steel,  am 
inclined  to  think  that  we  can  substantially  reduce  the  tariff  on  steel 
without  injury  to  the  American  industry,  and  yet  befpre  I  vote  for  it, 
if  I  should  vote  for  it,  I  want  to  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  so  doing. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  that  I  can  personally  feel  justified, 
unless  I  know  or  have  some  opportunity  oi  finding  out  something 
about  the  difference  between  the  cost  abroad  and  the  cost  at  home.  Is 
there  any  way  that  you  can  suggest  to  me — as  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, with  practically  every  facility,  the  right  to  summon  all  wit- 
nesses, the  facilities  that  this  Government  has,  without  the  practical 


experience,  and  without  the  means  of  getting  it,  because  Tve  must  act 
as  promptly  as  possible— of  finding  out  those  things  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  In  reply,  Mr.  Longworth,  I  know  of  only  one  way 
that  this  committee  can  arrive  at  anything  approaching  the  real  truth 
of  the  difference  in  cost,  and  that  is  to  have  men  belonging  to  the  steel 
industry,  men  familiar  with  it,  who  are  not  interested  in  either  the 
foreign  or  the  American  works,  experts  of  the  highest  character  and 
ability,  to  be  charged  with  visiting  the  works  of  Europe,  selecting  in 
each  country  the  best  works,  because  you  will  be  greatly  misled  if  you 
select  works  that  are  not  properly  managed.  You  can  easily  obtain 
the  list  of  the  best  works,  and  these  men  should  go  there  and  study 
the  question.  They  will  be  received  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  with 
open  arms,  because  they  will  see  in  this  a  probability  of  the  tariff 
being  reduced. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  trouble  is  that  it  is  a  condition 
and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  this  committee  now.  The  Republican 
members  of  this  committee  are  bound,  as  you  have  stated,  by  the 
Republican  platform,  which  states  that  the  tariff  shall  be  revised  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  President-elect,  it  is  understood,  proposes  to 
call  an  extra  session  of  this  Congress  to  do  that,  and  this  conunittee 
wants  to  prepare  a  bill  which  can  be  submitted  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  inauguration  of  the  President-elect.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
for  us  to  send  experts  abroad.  What  authority  have  we  so  far  which 
would  justify  us  in  wiping  off  entirely  the  duty  on  steel,  except 
your  personal  opinion — that  of  a  man  of  great  experience— and  that 
of  Judge  Gary,  who  I  do  not  think  went  as  far  as  you  do  in  that 
respect  ?  Have  we  any  other  authority,  in  other  words,  Mr.  Carnegie, 
which  would  justify  us  in  removing  absolutely  the  tariff  on  steel, 
except  those  two  statements? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  know  what  other  statements  you  have  had 
here,  Mr.  Longworth. 

Mr.  Longworth.  They  have  not  been  to  that  effect,  Mr.  Carneg[ie. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Very  well ;  then  you  have  two ;  and  I  think,  again, 
that  if  you  can  not  convict  the  tariff  duty  on  the  evidence  of  two  such 
credible  witnesses,  because  there  are  hundreds  that  have  not  told  you 
so,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  judgment  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  give  the  greatest  weig:ht,  Mr.  Carnegie,  to  the 
statements  of  those  witnesses.  At  the  same  time  other  witnesses  have, 
I  think,  made  quite  contrary  statements.  Suppose  that  it  is  true  that 
the  tariff  is  too  high;  that  other  countries  are  not  exporting  here — 
admitting  that  to  be  the  fact,  does  that  jusify  us  in  immediately 
wiping  it  out  altogether? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No.  Other  parties  are  not  exporting  here  because 
they  have  an  an  international  arrangement.  That  is  what  your  con- 
sul told  you.  Why,  Mr.  Longworth,  you  know — ^you  are  a  very  clever 
man  and  a  very,  nice  fellow 

Mr.  Longworth.  Thank  you.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  you  are  grappling  with  problems  which  really 
you  can  not  be  expected  to  understand. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Most  assuredly,  Mr.  Carnegie;  I  realize  that; 
and  when  I  have  a  source  of  information  such  as  you  are,  I  desire 
to  find  out  all  I  can. 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Longworth,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  will  not  promise  to  answer  it  if  it  is  a  technical 
one,  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  are  an  intelligent  man. 

Mr.  Cockran.  He  admits  that. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Yes ;  I  admit  that.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Have  you  talked  tariff  with  anybody  connected  with 
steel? 

•Mr.  Ix)NG WORTH.  Only  with  those  gentlemen  who  have  appeared 
before  use. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  have  never  heard  anything  outside  from  gen- 
tlemen talking  about  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Longworth.  Oh,  frequently  in  conversation ;  but  I  have  never 
had  any  steel  business. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  them  say  that  the  tariff 
was  a  "  back  number,"  so  far  as  steel  was  concerned? 

Mr.  Longworth.  Only  two  men. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Here  are  two  witnesses ;  that  makes  four. 

Mr.  Longworth.  But  they  are  the  same  two,  Mr.  Carnegie. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  two  men  are  equal  to  four,  Mr.  Carnegie. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  I  am  willing  to  stand  with  Judge  Gary.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  opinion,  to  tell  you  the  whole 
truth.  I  have  dear  friends  in  Britain.  I  was  the  only  American, 
or  the  only  foreign  citizen,  that  ever  was  made  president  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute.  I  have  lived  with  these  men ;  and  I  profited  by 
their  mistakes.  I  saw  where  the  Bessemer  process  was  a  success,  and 
then  went  into  it;  and  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  British  manufac- 
turers. In  return,  when  they  came  to  our  works,  I  showed  them 
everything.  My  old  friends  (one  or  two  of  them  dead  now),  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  business,  took  them  all  through  our  works 
and  showed  them  everything — all  of  our  new  improvements.  We 
never  shut  our  works  to  anybody.  And  I  have  gone,  in  turn,  through 
all  their  works  and  heard  all  their  costs.  I  have  followed  the  Eng- 
lish manufacture  with  deep  interest,  and  I  have  studied  it ;  and,  with- 
out presumption,  I  would  say  that  there  is  no  American  that  has  had 
the  opportunities  that  I  have  had  to  judge. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Quite  so;  and  do  not  understand  me,  Mr.  Car- 
negie, as  saying  anything  in  criticism' of  the  authority.  In  fact,  I 
feel  now  that  I  am  leaning  your  way.  And  yet  I  am  simply  asking 
the  question  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  I  have  any  other  au- 
thority and  justification  for  voting  to  wipe  out  absolutely  the  tariff 
on  steel,  except  your  statement  (which  I  regard  as  the  highest  author- 
ity, perhaps,  that  I  could  find),  and  Judge  Gary's  statement  (which 
I  do  not  think,  after  listening  to  the  testimony,  goes  as  far  by  any 
means  as  yours  does). 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  good. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Is  there  any  other,  justification  that  I  have  at 
this  moment  for  voting  to  take  off  entirely  the  tariff  on  iron  and 
steel? 


Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Longworth,  that  is  a  matter  for  you  and 
your  own  conscience  to  settle,  x  ou  ask  me  how  you  could  arrive  at 
the  difference  in  cost.  There  are  great  evidences.  They  do  not  im- 
port steel  here.  That,  however,  you  might  well  say,  was  because 
they  had  an  arrangement  to  that  effect.  But  knowing  the  difficulties 
of  British  manufacturers,  and  the  trouble  about  ores,  and  the  cost  of 
coke  and  coal,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  you  will  find  that 
the  cost  of  a  ton  of  steel  there  does  not  exceed  ours,  to  say  the  least ; 
that  leaves  the  American  manufacturer  with  the  advantage  of  the 
cost  of  bringing  the  foreign  product  here,  which,  upon  the  average, 
to  the  point  of  delivery,  I  should  place  at  not  less  than  the  present 
tariff  duty.    Further  than  that  I  can  not  go. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Carnegie,  I  Was  very  much  interested  in  the  remark 
you  made  a  moment  ago  to  the  effect  that  thev  were  not  allowed  to 
ship  here.    May  I  ask  what  the  explanation  oi  that  is? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  assume  that  it  was  by  the  arrangement  that  you 
spoke  of  this  morning. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  there  is  an  international  agreement? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Why,  was  not  that  what  your  man  said  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  what  the  consul  said.  I  wanted  to  know  whether 
he  was  right  or  not. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  rest  that  on  the  word  of  the 
American  consul.  Have  1  a  right  to  do  so,  or  am  I  justified  in  doing 
so,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  should  like  to  ask  another  question. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  the  very  question — ^whether  the  American 
consul  is  correct  or  not. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  how  can  I  tell  you  whether  the  American  consul 
is  right  or  not? 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  question  was  whether  you  knew  the  fact  yourself 
about  which  he  made  the  statement. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  know  the  fact,  except  as  a  matter 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  not  as  to  his  accuracy,  but  as  to  your  knowledge 
of  the  same  matter. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  is  a  half-truth  again.  It  has  been  reported. 
It  is  "  in  the  air."  I  have  heard  of  it.  But  how  do  I  know  ?  I  have 
seen  no  documents. 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  you  know  it  enough  to  justify  your  statement  a 
moment  ago.  that  the  reason  there  was  not  more  competition  from 
abroad  was  that  thev  were  not  allowed  to  ship  here? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  based  that  on  your 

Mr.  Hill.  You  based  it  on  what  I  read,  and  not  on  what  you 
knew? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  but 

Mr.  Hill.  All  right. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  that  is  all  that  I  had  heard.  Now,  please — Mr. 
Longworth,  particularly— — 

Mr.  Longworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  All  that  I  had  heard  about  it — I  can  not  close  my 
ears.  I  know  so  many  steel  men.  I  can  not  meet  an  old  friend 
without  the  remark  being  made:  "  How  is  the  business?"  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  To  the  best  of  my  belief — I  can  not  say  knowledge— it 
seems  that  the  statement  of  our  accredited  official  would  not  have 
been  made  unless  he  had  knowledge  on  the  subject;  and  it  accounts 
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for  there  being  no  importations  here.  But  there  is  another  reason, 
independent  of  that:  The  cost  to  the  Britidi  manufacturer  is  so  great 
that  in  my  opinion  he  would  not  send  rails  here  even  if  the  duty  were 
taken  off. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Carnegie,  let  me  ask  vou  this  question:  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  an  agreement  made  by  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany with  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  of  Wales  that  the  exports  of 
manufactured  tin  plate  from  the  United  States  should  not  exceed  a 
certain  quantity,  based  on  a  counter  agreement  on  their  part  that  they 
would  not  take  a  certain  amount  of  black  plates  from  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Hill,  I  have  heard  all  kinds  of  reports. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  heard  that  report? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Hill.    Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  would  not  be  so  positive.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  it 
is  no  matter  of  news  to  me;  but  I  am 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  I  am  reading  from  the  New  York  Tribune  in  July. 
You  were  in  Scotland,  were  you  not,  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  "An  agreement  was  reached  in  December  last  year 
among  the  tube  makers  of  the  United  States,  Germany,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  other  countries  for  a  working  arrangement,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  serious  losses  resulting  from  interna- 
tional competition."    Do  you  know  anything  about  that  agreement! 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not.    I  take  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  this  is  the  Tribune  I  am  quoting  from. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  I  never  saw  that  statement ;  and  that  statement 
is  news  to  me. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  this  statement : 

London,  July  1, 

According  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Journal,  the  English  and  Scotch  steel 
manufacturers  have  decided  not  to  join  the  proposed  International  combina- 
tion, and  to  ally  themselves  with  the  national  amalgamation  that  is  being  formed 
to  fight  the  international  trust.  This  amalgamation,  the  paper  says,  will  soon 
be  established.  It  will  consist  of  the  principal  American,  German,  Russian, 
and  French  steel  companies,  and  fierce  competition,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
with  a  slump  in  prices,  may  be  expected. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  facts  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  occurred  while  you  were  abroad. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  never  heard  of  it  before. 

Mr.  Hill.  A  combination  to  fight  the  "international  trust?  " 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  made  one  other  statement  this  morning,  to  the 
effect  that  you  thought  that  the  present  price  of  steel  rails  at  $2S 
was  justified  by  the  agreement  between  the  railroad  companies  and 
the  steel  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  one  of  the  other  witnesses  before  us  last  week  made 
a  similar  statement — that  it  was  a  mutual  agreement,  the  price  of 
$28  being  based  on  an  agreed  price  of  freight  rates  on  the  materials 
used  by  the  steel  manufacturers ;  so  that,  the  steel  manufacturers  and 
the  railroads  being  satisfied,  where  did  the  general  consuming  public 


come  in  in  that  higher  price  of  steel,  these  rates  being  charged  on 
all  steel  that  is  made  as  well  as  rails  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  not  satisfied. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  rates  of  freight  are  not  only  charged  on  the  mate- 
rials going  into  the  steel  rails,  but  they  go  on  all  materials  used  in  all 
steel  production,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  know  that  the  railroads  raised  these  rates. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  you  built  the  road  from  the  lake  to  Pittsburg,  did 
you  not  ?    Do  you  remember  what  the  rate  was  that  you  charged  up 

J'^our  steel  production  cost  for  transportation  on  that  road  from  the 
ake  to  Pittsburg?    It  was  a  very  small  rate,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  could  not  give  you  that  from  memory. 

Mr.  Hill.  Was  it  not  along  about  23  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  no ;  no. 

Mr.  Hill.  From  the  lake  to  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  was  the  cost  of  moving  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  cost  us  22  cents  a  ton  to  bring  loaded  cars — ^no; 
it  cost  us  12  cents  a  ton  to  move  cars  down  from  the  lake  to  Pitts- 
burg, and  11  cents  to  take  the  empty  cars  back.  I  remember  those 
figures. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  that  did  not  include  cost 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Schwab  testified  the  other  day  that  in  making  up 
his  charge  for  the  cost  of  steel  he  figured  a  dollar  a  ton  for  bringing 
the  ore  from  the  lake  down  to  Pittsburg.  That  is  a  very,  very  heavy 
increase  over  what  you  charged  up  in  the  cost  and  what  he  figured  in 
the  cost. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  can  not  tell  you  what  Mr. 
Schwab  did.  If  we  charged  it  at  only  23  cents,  we  were  very  fool- 
ish, because  there  are  the  repairs  of  a  railroad  and  the  maintenance, 
and  there  is  interest  on  the  capital. 

Mr.  Hill.  Briefly,  do  you  think  the  general  consuming  public,  in 
the  consumption  of  steel  outside  of  steel  rails  should  be  obliged  to 
stand  and  make  good  such  an  agreement  between  the  railroad  com- 
panies and  the  steel  companies? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  no  opinion  to  express  upon  that.  That  is  a 
matter  between  the  railroads  and  the  public.  It  does  not  touch  the 
question  of  the  comparative  price  of  steel. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  the  price  of  steel  is  to  be  reduced,  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
duced by  revising  the  tariff,  Mr.  Carnegie,  according  to  the  testimony 
that  is  before  us.  The  increase  which  Mr.  Schwab  has  shown  in  the 
cost  of  steel  is  in  all  of  these  increases  of  freight  rates  all  the  way 
through.  If  those  are  controlled  by  a  combination  of  the  steel  manu- 
facturers and  a  combination  of  the  railroads,  acting  in  harmony, 
how  is  the  tariff  going  to  affect  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  dear  friend,  if  we  are  going  into  authorizing 
combinations,  the  result  is  this:  We  shall  have  a  supreme  court  oi 
industry,  and  that  court  will  have  to  fix  the  prices  of  everything  if 
tne  consumer  is  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  Hill.  But,  Mr.  Carnegie,  if  this  committee  is  to  fix  the  tariff, 
is  it  not  its  duty  to  find  out  whether  the  increased  cost  is  the  result 
of  the  tariff  or  the  result  of  something  else?  I  am  asking  you  that 
question. 
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Mr.  Cabnegie.  That  is  your  duty;  but  I  am  unable  to  give  you 
any  opinion  about  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  you  sav  that  the  rate  of  $28  is  a  justifiable  price, 
and  that  it  is  caused  by  the  agreement  between  the  railroads  and  the 
steel  manufacturers,  both  as  to  freights  and  the  price  of  steel. 

Mr.  Carnegds.  No  ;  excuse  me.    1  have  never  mentioned  freights. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  did  not,  some  of  the  other  witnesses  have. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Ah!  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  enough  sins  of  my, 
own  to  answer  for.  [Laughter.]  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  here  upon 
any  subject  but  that  question  T  am  called  to  speak  upon,  and  that  is 
the  main  question,  at  last:  Has  protection  done  its  office?  Has  it  en- 
abled the  manufacturers  of  steel  of  America  (not  the  inefficient,  but 
the  efficient,  well-managed  manufacturing  concerns  of  America)  to 
do  without  further  support,  protection,  which  should  never  be  given 
except  temporarily:  to  determine  the  question  whether  we  can,  in  our 
country,  produce  a  home  supply  of  the  article  temporarily  protected, 
better,  more  conveniently,  more  steadily  than  it  was  before  coming 
from  abroad?  If  the  manufacturers  of  America,  after  forty  years' 
nursing,  can  not  to-day  do  without  the  crutch  of  protection,  then  our 
policy  has  been  a  failure. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Did  I  not  understand  Mr.  Carnegie  to  say  that  there 
was  an  agreement  between  the  railroads  and  the  steel  concerns  as  to 
the  prices  that  were  to  be  paid  for  freight  on  the  products  of  the 
steel  concerns? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  did  not  know  that  feature,  if  there  were ;  I  never 
heard  it  before.  I  do  not  know  the  details  of  the  agreement.  I 
do  not  know  the  details  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  was  my  question.    I  thought  that  you  had  said  so. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  I  never  heard  that  there  was  an  agreement  ex- 
cept as  to  the  price  of  rails. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  I  was  mistaken  in  the  fact. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Aside  from  that,  the  issue  between  Mr.  Car- 
negie and  us,  it  seems  to  me,  is  whether  we  are  pursuing  the  right 
method  to  ascertain  a  reason  for  reducing  the  tariflF  or  not ;  or,  if  the 
tariflF  is  taken  off  of  steel,  do  you  think  the  prices  of  steel  to  the  people 
will  be  less  than  they  are  now? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  immediate  advantage,  in  my  opinion,  which  the 
people  of  America  will  have  will  be  that  you  will  have  taken  from 
the  combination  the  power  to  raise  their  prices  above  the  cost  at  which 
the  foreigner  could  enter,  and  the  cost  will  necessarily  be  lower  to 
the  foreigner  if  you  take  the  tariff  off  his  products. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Just  a  moment.  What  combination  do  you  refer 
to? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  refer  to  the  combination  of  which  Judge  Gary  is 
the  head ;  for  they  all  meet  together.  There  is  no  secret  about  that 
now ;  you  have  read  his  speeches. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  But  if  it  costs  as  much  in  England  and  in  Ger- 
many and  in  France  to  make  the  steel  as  it  does  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  tariff  should  be  taken  off  in  our  country,  what  possible  bene- 
fit can  it  be  to  our  people  ?  What  combination  could  be  made  amongst 
our  own  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  stated  the  benefit  that  it  would  be. 


Mr.  Calderhead.  It  would  be  that  there  could  not  be  a  combina- 
tion to  maintain  prices  above  the  price  that  the  foreign  man  was 
wiUing  to  sell  at? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  That  is  all? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  a  great  deal — that  is  a  great  deal.  Now,  just 
one  moment. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Just  a  moment  there:  Will  there  be  any  prob- 
ability of  a  combination  with  the  foreign  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  if  combinations  are  allowed  there  will  be 
a  very  great  probability. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  A  ^reat  probability? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  said  a  while  ago,  I  think,  that  if  it  was 
lawful  at  all  there  certainly  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  would  not  say  certainly;  I  judge  upon  human 
nature. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  it  is  a  dangerous . 

Mr.  Calderhead.  If  the  tariff  is  taken  off,  will  the  profits  of  mak- 
ing steel  in  this  country  be  less  than  they  are  now  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  In  my  opinion — I  have  repeated  this  several  times 
to-day — nothing  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  can  do  toward  ob- 
taining business  here  will  affect  injuriously  any  steel  manufacturer 
in  this  country  who  deserves  to  succeed  in*^  his  business  and  has  the 
necessary  facilities. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  understand  that,  and  the  reason  is  that  the 
cost  of  making  steel  in  foreign  countries  is  about  the  same  as  it  is 
here  now  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  it  is.  Well,  yes;  you  can  say  it  so  if  you 
like.    It  is  not — my  best  judgment  is  that 

Mr.  Calderhead.  That  it  is  substantially  the  same? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  yes;  I  think  we  made  it  a  shade  cheaper  at 
the  works  that  made  the  cheapest  steel.     I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  wages  of  la- 
borers in  the  steel  mills,  in  all  branches  of  labor  that  contribute  to  the 
making  of  steel,  producing  ore,  making  pig  iron,  etc.,  are  much  lower 
in  England  and  Germany  than  in  the  United  States.  If  it  costs  as 
much  to  produce  steel  in  England  and  Germany  as  it  does  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  wages  of  labor  are  so  much  less,  what  effect  will 
it  have  on  the  wages  of  labor  in  this  country  if  steel  is  to  be  sold  at 
the  same  price  there  and  here  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  the  steel  of  Britain  is  as  dear  to  make  in  Britain 
as  it  is  here,  it  does  not  follow  that  their  labor  cost  is  not  as  great  as 
ours;  because  they  use  many  more  men  than  we  do,. having  smaller 
markets  and  not  having  the  continuous  rolling  of  steel  that  we  have. 
The  costs  being  the  same,  there  is  a  natural  tariff  which  even  Congress 
can  not  surmount.  The  foreign  manufacturer  has  to  pay  the  freight*? 
of  bringing  his  steel  here. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes;  I  am  familiar  with  that,  and  I  have  heard 
it  a  number  of  times  to-day.  But  it  is  evident,  if  the  wages  are  so 
much  less  in  those  countries  than  they  are  in  this  country,  that  the 
cost  of  steel  must  be  in  something  else.  You  say,  then,  that  it  is  in 
the  increased  price  of  ore,  or  the  approaching  scarcity  or  value  of  it? 
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Mr.  Cabkeoi£.  Well,  no.  There  is  a  very  large  element  in  Ais: 
That  with  our  machineir,  and  making  such  enormous  outputs,  you 
must  not  take  the  cost  oi  labor  which  they  ffire  you  here.  The  cost 
of  labor  per  man  is  much  higher  here ;  but  if  it  requires  two  Englidi- 
men,  with  their  appliances  and  mills,  and  so  forth  (in  which  it  would 
be  folly  for  them  to  imitate  us),  to  produce  the  amount  of  steel  that 
one  man  can  produce  here,  then  there  would  not  be  the  labor-cost 
difference  which  you  assume.     You  must  not  take  it  per  man. 

You  must  give  credit  to  the  United  States  Steel  Company  and  the 
works  at  Gary.  This  is  what  I  hear  from  men  who  are  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  the  problem  of  steel ;  and  they  are  rejoicinff.  There  is  a  new 
mill  building  at  Gary.  Eemember,  1  was  just  told  this,  and  I  have 
heard  them  talk  about  it. 

There  is  a  new  mill  building  at  Gary  that  is  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Company.  I  am  told  that  it  will  make  40,000 
tons  of  rails  a  month,  and  that  there  will  only  be  four  men  at  the 
rolls;  and  if  they  ran  them  three  turns,  eight  hours  apiece,  there 
would  be  only  twelve  men  employed.  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  such 
mill  that  could  be  built  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  judiciously; 
because  they  have  not  the  great  market  that  we  have  for  rails,  that 
allows  the  mill  to  go  for  weeks  and  weeks  on  one  form  of  rails  with- 
out changing  rolls.  The  Englishman  is  glad  if  he  gets  an  order  for 
600  tons  of  rails  of  the  same  pattern.  He  has  to  make  them,  and 
then  he  has  to  change  the  rolls;  and  that  is  a  day  lost  for  his  mill. 
Then  he  has  to  put  in  another,  and  the  size  is  different  of  the  rail  that 
has  to  be  rolled  next  week.  His  men  have  to  have  time  to  get  ac- 
customed to  the  lighter  or  the  heavier  sections ;  and  it  takes  a  day  or 
two  for  them  to  get  into  it.  In  the  case  of  this  rail  mill  at  Gary,  the 
labor  cost  there  will  not  be  half  what  it  is  in  England,  notwithstand- 
ing the  cheaper  cost  of  labor  per  man. 

There  is  another  case  where  the  cost  of  labor 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Just  a  moment,  before  you  so  to  another  case. 
If  the  tariff  is  taken  off,  will  the  English  mill  not  nave  just  as  large  a 
market  as  we  have,  and  just  the  same  price,  barring  the  natural  tariff 
of  the  ocean  and  the  railway  mileage  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Calderhead,  just  one  moment.  Consider  this 
subject :  Do  you  think  that  an  American  would  buy  a  ton  of  foreign 
rails  if  he  could  get  the  rails  of  his  own  countrymen  ? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Suppose  he  could  get  them  cheaper  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Simply  from  self-interest,  I  should  think  he 
would  buy  where  he  could  buy  the  cheapest. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  wait  a  moment.  No,  no;  other  elements  come 
in  there.  The  railroads  get  the  traffic  of  our  manufacturers.  They 
are  deeply  concerned  in  keeping  them  at  work,  and  while  they  pay 
$28  a  ton  for  rails,  they  may  have  $5  a  ton  profit  on  these  very  rails 
through  the  transportation  of  materials. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Mr.  Carnegie,  that  would  not  apply  to  structural 
steel  that  might  be  landed  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Thank  j^ou  for  mentioning  structural  steel.  I 
would  have  forgotten  that  illustration.  I  wish  the  chairman  could 
hear  me.    I  will  try  to  make  him.    Do  you  all  hear  me? 

Several  Members.  Oh,  yes. 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  I  want  every  man  to  hear  what  I  am  about 
to  say.     [Addressing  Mr.  Calderheaa.]     You 

Mr,  Calderhead.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  like  to  meet  with  a  gentleman  that  makes  such 
a  statement  as  you  have  made,  or  asks  such  a  question  as  you  have 
asked.  Imagine  youi-self  about  to  build  a  skyscraper,  a  big  building. 
That  requires  structural  steel,  and  it  goes  principally  into  that  class 
of  construction,  bridges,  etc.  You  have  got  $2,000,000  to  invest  in  a 
skyscraper  that  you  are  going  to  buUd  in  Washington.  Your  archi- 
tect comes  to  you  with  pages  showing  every  bar,  every  beam,  every 
jangle  of  steel  that  goes  into  that  structure;  and  it  is  formidable. 
He  says  to  you — well,  no  architect  would  say  this  to  you,  because 
maybe  they  have  had  experience.  But  a  seller  of  steel  comes  to  you 
and  says :  "  Don't  buy  this  American  steel  that  Schwab  is  making. 
I  will  give  it  to  you  at  $2  a  ton  cheaper,  or  $3  a  ton  cheaper,  or  $5  a 
ton  cheaper." 

If  you  have  never  built  a  building  before,  you  might  accept  that 
offer.  What  would  be  the  result?  Your  order  takes  ten  days  to 
reach  the  maker,  3,000  miles  away.  He  promises  to  deliver  it  to  you 
in  six  months  or  three  months,  or  whatever  it  is.  He  is  a  little  late 
in  deliveries.  He  ships  the  second  story  before  he  ships  the  first. 
You  lose  a  few  bars  in  transportation.  You  go  on  with  your  build- 
ing, and  he  delays  you.  You  go  on  with  your  building,  and  two  or 
three  bars  are  lost  in  transportation ;  there  are  so  many  transfers.  I 
am  speaking  now  practically.  You  can  not  get  on  without  those  two 
or  three  bars,  and  your  building  can  not  be  put  up.  Then  there  is  a 
blunder  made;  the  man  has  shipped  some  steel  that  belongs  to  an- 
other thing  altogether,  from  the  wrong  pile. 

If  you  take  the  American  steel,  your  rolling  mill  is  right  here ;  it 
is  run  by  your  ndghbor,  probably,  a  gentleman  that  you  know  well. 
You  tell  him :  "  WTny,  there  is  a  mistate  here,"  and  it  is  remedied  in 
a  moment,  in  a  day.  He  has  plenty  of  structural  steel  on  hand,  and 
he  remedies  the  defect.  You  get  along  faster  than  you  thought  you 
would.  You  want  the  third  story  before  the  architect  figured  that 
it  would  be  needed.  "  Certainly ;  "  the  changes  are  made,  and  he  gives 
you  that. 

If  ever  you  tried  to  send  an  order  3,000  miles  away  to  build  a 
bridge  or  a  structure,  you  may  do  it  once  when  you  begin,  but  you 
will  never  do  it  again.  It  is  impracticable.  There  are  so  many  con- 
tingencies in  the  one  case  which  you  avoid  in  the  other.  I  do.  not 
care  if  structural  steel  for  a  great  building  were  offered  in  New  York 
or  in  Pittsburg  or  in  Chicago  or  anywhere  else  at  $5  a  ton  less.  From 
my  experience  I  would  not  consider  having  my  steel  made  3,000  miles 
away. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  people  make  such  blunders  as  that  when 
they  ship  bridges  all  over  tne  earth  ? 

Mr.  (JARNEGIE.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  make  such  blunders  as  that;  but 
it  is  a  different  thing  to  prepare  a  finished  bridge  that  has  to  be  put 
together.  If  you  were  shipping  a  bridge  to  India,  remember,  you 
would  not  run  the  risk.  In  some  cases  they  are  so  careful  that  they 
put  the  bridge  together  before  it  leaves  the  works;  and  that  is  good 
policy.  And  so  with  a  steel  building.  You  think  a  steel  building  is 
a  very  simple  thing.    It  is  not. 
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Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Mr.  Carnegie,  we  are  sending  structural  steel  over 
the  world,  are  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages  that  you  say 
would  prevent  the  foreign  manufacturer  from  sending  structural  steel 
here? 

Mr.  Caknegie.  No  ;  excuse  me.  I  do  not  think  we  are  selling  much 
structural  steel  abroad. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  For  bridges  and  matters  of  that  kind,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Simply  oecause  it  is  impossbile  for  the  man  to 
whom  you  sell  a  bridge  to  get  it  any  nearer  than  this  country,  and  of 
course  he  has  to  do  the  best  he  can.  But  I  am  putting  the  case  where 
he  can  order  our  steel  at  hand,  and  get  the  manufacturer  to  prevent 
delays  and  mistakes.  As  I  have  told  you,  engineers  require  the  bridge 
to  be  put  together  when  time  is  an  element,  or  when  they  want  a 
"  dead  sure  "  thing.  That  gives  the  home  manufacturer  of  structural 
steel  practical  control  of  his  market,  even  if  the  foreign  steel  were 
to  be  delivered  to  him  or  promised  to  be  delivered  to  him  at  a  great 
many  dollars  less  per  ton. 

I  thank  you  for  mentioning  structural  steel.  There  is  another 
illustration.  If  that  had  not  been  struck,  you  people  would  have 
taken  the  books  as  to  the  cost  of  structural  steel  in  America,  and  you 
would  have  based  action  upon  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Can  we  not  induce  you  to  stay  with  us  a  little  longer, 
Mr.  Carnegie,  so  that,  as  various  difficulties  arise,  we  could  refer  to 
this  practical  experience  which  has  shed  such  a  flood  of  light  on 
this  transaction? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  at  your  service,  if  you  will 
give  me  a  telegraph  blank.     I  have  an  engagement  in  New  York. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  you  through,  Mr.  Calderhead? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  will  stay  here.  It  is  my  duty  to  stay  here  for  a 
week.     It  is  my  duty  as  a  citizen  of  America. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Just  one  question  and  I  will  be  through. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  that  explanation 
of  mine  impresses  you  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes;  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  it.  You 
ascribe  the  question  to  me,  however ;  it  was  Mr.  Bonynge's  question. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  it  was  Mr.  Longworth  that  asked  that. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Mr.  Bonynge. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Yes ;  it  impresses  me,  Mr.  Carnegie,  but  it  does  not 
altogether  satisfy  me. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Because  I  think  we  are  sending  structural  steel 
abroad  and  meeting  those  difficulties. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Why,  certainly.^ 

Mr.  Bonynge.  These  difficulties  will  to  a  certain  extent  prohibit 
our  people  from  sending,  abroad  even  to  get  a  reduced  price ;  but  if 
the  reduction  was  sufficient  I  do  not  think  it  would  absolutely  prevent 
them  from  sending  abroad  for  their  structural  steel. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  that  is  a  very  great  "  if  " — a  very  great  "  if." 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Of  course  the  "  ifs  "  are  in  the  whole  transaction, 
because  we  have  not  revised  the  tariff  yet. 


Mr.  Carnegie.  I  thought  you  asked  the  question.  Allow  me  to 
make  one  remark.  The  more  experience  you  got  in,  trying  to  build 
your  structure  out  of  steel  made  3,000  miles  away  the  bigger  the  "  if '^ 
would  be.  You  would  never  do  it  twice — at  least,  that  is  my  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  There  is  just  one  other  question  I  wanted  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  write  his  dispatch. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes ;  I  will  wait  until  you  write  your  dispatch. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  I  will  not  telegraph  until  later,  because  I  can 
do  it  as  well  then. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  question  that  I  intended  to  ask  you  next  was. 
If  we  have  free  trade  and  free  competition  with  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  in  steel,  will  we  have  an  international  scale  of  wages  for 
workingmen  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  seems  to  me  about  equivalent  to  asking,  "  If 
the  sky  would  fall,  would  we  catch  larks  ?  "  How  can  I  tell  what  we 
would  have  ? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  But  that  is  a  serious  question  with  this  tariff. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  is  nobody  that  could  tell  you  what  would 
happen.  Let  me  again  impress  you  with  the  fact  that  under  the  law 
of  combiaation  resulting  in  a  monopoly  in  business,  anything  may 
happen. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Then,  Mr.  Carnegie,  since  you  first  b^gan  the 
manufacture  of  steel  rails,  when  the  price  of  steel  rails  in  England 
delivered  here  was  about  $140  a  ton  in  gold,  and  the  tariflP  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  that,  what  benefit  was  the  tariflP  to. you? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  quite  catch  that. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  When  you  began  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails,  J 

if  my  recollection  is  right,  steel  rails  from  England  were  sold  in  I 

America  at  $140  a  ton  in  gold,  or  $100.  [ 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  my  recollection  is  different.     I  think  when  we  i 

first  commenced  the  manufacture  of  steel  our  competitors  did  not  j 

believe  that  we  would  be  ready  to  make  steel  for  a  year  after  we  did  [ 

make  it,  and  we  went  out  to  the  various  railroads  and  persuaded  i 

them  to  give  us  orders  at  $65  a  ton,  I  think.     I  speak  from  memory,  j 

and  I  am  not  sure;  but  I  think  I  remember  well  that  we  went  and 
sold  rails  freely  at  $65  a  ton.    That  may  have  been  $5  a  ton  lower         | 
than  our  competitors  were  charging;  and  we  sold  a  great  many,  be- 
cause I  knew  that  we  were  going  to  avoid  the  errors  of  previous 
builders. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  was  trusting  to  my  memory  about  the  time.  I 
remember  very  well  when  English  steel  rails  were  sold  for  the  first 
work  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  $140  a  ton  in  gold,  delivered 
at  Omaha  or  Kansas  City,  and  I  think  that  in  1869  you  tendered  the 
same  kind  of  rails  at  from  $60  to  $70  a  ton,  or  they  did. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  What  is  this? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  In  1869  or  1870  they  tendered  rails  at  $65  or  $70 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  what  I  am  saying — that  our  price  was  $66 
or  $70  a  ton. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  tariff  was  insignificant  compared  with  that 
high  price.    What  benefit  was  the  tariff  to  you  ? 
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Mr.  Cakn£qi£.  The  tariff  was  this  benefit — ^that  if  the  tariff  had  not 
been  imposed,  and  not  alone  by  the  Sepublican  party 

Mr.  (JALDEHHEAD.  Well,  by  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Cabnegis.  I  am  ^oing  to  tell  you — ^but  by  patriotic  Democrats 
that  voted  for  it^  also — ^if  that  had  not  been  the  declared  policy  of  my 
comitry,  the  national  policy,  acquiesced  in  by  enough  of  both  parties, 
I  would  never  have  ventured  upon  the  malnng  of  steel.  None  of  us 
knew  what  a  ton  of  steel  rails  would  cost  then.  It  was  largely  an 
experiment.  But  I  am  very  sure  that  the  cost  was  about  as  I  tell 
you— $65  or  $70. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  We  did  not  expect  to  make  a  great  profit  on  that. 
The  manufacture  was  in  its  infancy,  and  we  sold,  as  I  tell  you,  a  great 
many  steel  rails — I  think  the  enormous  quantity,  then,  of  70,000  tons. 
The  Cambria  Iron  Company  boasted  oi  having  made  4,000  tons  in 
a  month.  Do  not  imagine  that  you  can  adopt  a  new  process  in  a 
country  and  go  right  off  from  the  start. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  understand  that;  but  what  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  is  just  T^hat  benefit  was  the  tariff  to  you? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  tariff  benefit  was  this:  Whatever  it  was,  we 
felt  sure  (I  took  the  risk  of  this)  that  whatever  Britain  could  do,  I 
would  try  to  see  whether  we  could  not  make  rails  $7 — and  it  was  more 
than  that;  it  was  twenty — ah,  now — ^now  I  have  got  this!  The  first 
tariff  put  on  steel  rails  was  not  insignificant.  The  first  tariff  put  on 
steel  rails  was  30  per  cent  duty  on  the  hundred,  $28  a  ton. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  of  course  I  need  not  talk  further.  I  did  not 
understand.     Now,  let  me  tell  you 

Mr.  Calderhead.  And  at  the  time  the  price  of  rails  was  from  $100 
to  $140  a  ton? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  there.  I  think  we  made 
the  first  rails  when  it  was  $65  or  $70.  No ;  I  am  sure  you  are  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Carnegie — are  you  through,  Mr.  Calderhead? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes;  let  him  finish  his  explanation,  however. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Now,  listen.  T^et  me  assure  you  again  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  tariff  of  $28  a  ton  voted  by  both  parties,  and  therefore 
I  had  some  confidence  in  its  continuance,  we  never  would  have 
touched  steel. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  will  tell  you.  I  had  very  enterprising  partners  in 
the  iron  business.  I  told  you  this  morning  that  not  one  of  them  would 
put  a  dollar  in  the  enterprise.  I  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  sanguine 
of  men.  My  own  partners  would  not  allow  the  steel  business  to  be 
incorporated  with  Uie  iron  business ;  and  I  tell  you  that  no  man  that 
went  into  the  steel  business  in  this  country  was  successful  personally — 
not  one  of  them  reaped  the  recompense  he  desired.  Every  steel  con- 
cern failed  or  had  to  be  reconstructed.  The  Cambria  Iron  Company 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  sheriff  and  was  transferred  into  a  new  com- 
pany. The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  before  its  mills  ran  a  ton, 
was  only  saved  from  bankruptcv  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany under  the  greatest  president  it  ever  had,  John  Edgar  Thom- 


son,  advancing  the  then  enormous  sum  of  $600,000  and  taking  the 
risk  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Compjany  succeeding.  The  Bethlehem 
Company  was  mortgaged.  (That  is  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany; that  is  the  Bethlehem  Company.)  The  Joliet  works  were  sold 
out.  Ward,  of  Detroit,  the  first  one,  failed.  Griswold,  of  Troy — ^his 
plant  was  a  failure.  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  sit  here  and  know 
now  that  the  production  of  a  steel  rail  is  so  easy.  You  should  have 
been  in  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  But  the  reason  for  my  questions  is  this :  There  is 
a  real  relation  between  the  tariff  and  the  manufacturer  and  also  be- 
tween the  tariff  and  the  wages  of  the  men  who  work  for  him.  The 
tariff  is  an  insurance  to  the  manufacturer  that  his  capital  invested 
will  be  protected  at  least  to  that  amount.  It  is  an  insurance  to  him 
that  he  can  pay  the  wages  necessary  to  procure  the  labor. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  at  all. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Then  I  think  there  must  be  quite  a  difference 
between  us. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  certainly  is.  When  I  went  into  steel  I  thought 
that  the  tariff  protected  me.  I  soon  found  that  we  did  not  need  $28. 
You  have  got  to  pay  men  in  this  country  the  wages  you  can  get  the 
best  men  for.    Labor'is  a  commodity  like  anything  else. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  pays  to  get  the  best  men  and  pay  the  highest 
wages  for  labor. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Fewer  men  do  your  work,  and  you  are  getting  hon- 
est, respectable,  sober  men.  Mr.  Schwab — ^no ;  who  was  it  that  spoke 
about  labor  this  morning?  Let  me  remember.  There  is  a  very  im- 
portant thing  that  was  said  this  morning  about  labor.  Yes;  that 
the  men  did  two  men's  work  then  for  one  that  they  would  do  to-day. 
When  labor  is  plentiful,  men  do  a  great  deal  more  work;  at  least  30 
per  cent  more  would  be  my  estimate.  When  wages  are  high  and 
men  scarce,  they  do  not  do  the  work.  The  reason  is  this  (I  am  not 
blaming  the  men  for  it;  it  is  human  nature)  :  Wlien  labor  is  plenti- 
ful, a  man  is  zealous  to  keep  his  job.  When  labor  is  very  scarce,  and 
you  can  not  get  other  men,  the  man  will  be  a  great  deal  less  attentive 
to  his  duties.  That  is  my  experience,  and  it  is  that  of  every  employer 
of  labor. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Admitting  all  that,  then,  it  still  does  not  explain 
just  what  benefit  the  tariff  was  to  you  in  starting  the  manufacture 
of  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Did  I  not  explain  that?  I  explained  that  I  would 
not  have  started  at  all  without  the  considerable  advantage  of  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  understand  that;  but  when  I  asked  you  why 
not,  you  entered  into  a  discourse  about  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
friends  to  invest  capital  and  risk  capital,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly;  and  they  would  not  have  gone  in  with- 
out the  tariff. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Well,  just  why?     What  good  did  the  tariff  do? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Britain  made  steel  rails  long  before  we  did. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  British  appliances  were  such  for  export  trade 
that  they  could  have  deluged  us. 
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Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  was  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  any  American  beat- 
ing me;  but  it  comes  to  a  different  thing  when  an  old-established 
works  could  export  its  surplus  upon  us. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Then  the  tariff  was  an  insurance  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  just  told  you  that  it  was  the  only  insurance. 
I  w^ould  not  have  gone  in  without  it. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  That,  then,  was  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  cap- 
ital.    What  was  its  relation  to  wages  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Gentlemen,  the  interest  of  capital  and  the  interest 
of  the  workman  are  mutual.  •• 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  understand  that  myself.  You  could  not  induce 
men  to  come  to  that  employment  in  your  mills  for  the  same  wages 
that  they  would  have  received  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  quite  true.  But  such  are  the  advantages  of 
the  American  market,  the  home  market,  the  standardized  market,  as 
I  have  tried  to  explain  to  you,  that  we  can  beat  the  English  manufac- 
turer all  the  time,  owing  to  the  difficulties  he  labors  under. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  And  we  no  longer  need  that  protection  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  We  no  longer  need  that  protection,  in  my  opinion. 
I  have  repeated  that  twenty  times. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  understand  that.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  pro- 
tection is  continued  the  manufacturer  will  go  to  sleep  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  is  that  tendency  in  human  nature — do  you 
not  think  so? — that  when  you  are  doing  well  you  will  let  well  enough 
alone  and  are  content.  • 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  see  a  good  deal  of  that.  I  am  glad  you  agree 
with  me. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Well,  Mr.  Carnegie,  it  has  not  altogether  had  that 
effect,  because  Mr.  Schwab  has  introduced  these  new  improvements 
that  you  gave  him  very  high  credit  for  this  morning. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  So  that  it  has  not  altogether  had  that  effect. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Bon YNGE.  Certainly ;  that  is  one  exception. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  but  I  wish  to  explain  about  Schwab.  Mr. 
Schwab  was  alone,  you  might  say,  in  the  Bethlehem  works.  He  owns 
it.  He  was  not  financially  very  strong  when  he  started ;  and  he  was 
most  enterprising.  If  Mr.  Schwab,  after  running  awhile,  wag  mak- 
ing the  great  profits  that  we  hear  of,  and  everything  was  going  well, 
the  influence  upon  him  might  be  sedative. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Yes;  and  then  do  you  not  imagine  that  somebody 
else  would  arise  that  would  introduce  some  new  improvements  and 
wake  Mr.  Schwab  up  or  put  him  out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  there  were  no  combinations  that  would  be  the 
effect;  and  the  policy  of  trying  to  bolster  the  inefficient  that  may 
need  a  tariff  to-day,  when  others  say  they  do  not,  would  be  the  most 
unfortunate  policy,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  Government  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  policy  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  attempt  to  fix  the  prices;  but  as  long  as  prices  will  be 
fixed  by  the  output  of  the  efficient  organizations  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I 
have  much  interest  in  the  inefficient  organizations. 


Mr.  Carnegie.  How  would  it  be  if  they  all  got  together  and  agreed 
upon  a  common  price  that  would  make  the  inefficient  organization 
profitable? 

Mr.  Calderh|:ad.  Would  legislation  either  way  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  prevent  their  getting  together? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  if  combinations  are  unlawful. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Oh,  that  would  be  a  criminal  statute ;  but  could 
legislation,  either  for  tariff  or  for  free  trade,  prevent  it  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  I  say  again  that  in  our  present  situation  it 
would  not  make  a  rap  of  difference,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  steel  in- 
«lustry  of  this  country  if  the  tariff  were  now  removed ;  because,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  it  is  impossible  for  the  foreigner 
seriously  to  affect  the  great  market  we  have  for  steel. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  connection  with  what  you  were  just  saying,  Mr. 
Carnegie,  I  understand  that  you  question  our  ability  to  find  out  the 
cost  here  and  abroad,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  subject-matteir 
and  our  lack  of  the  technical  capacity  to  understand  the  information 
which  we  get ;  and  that  you  advise  us  to  make  up  our  minds  with  ref- 
erence to  the  steel  schedules  from  two  facts:  First,  the  statement  of 
Judge  Gary  (about  which,  however,  there  is  some  dispute) ;  and  then 
the  other  known  fact,  thkt  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ex- 
ports a  considerable  amount  of  steel.  In  coining  to  a  determination 
as  to  whether  the  steel  company  makes  such  a  profit  that  it  can  be 
independent  of  foreign  competition,  you  divide  the  number  of  tons 
of  its  output  by  its  net  profit,  and  that  is  somewhere  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen  dollars  a  ton.  The  ^el  company,  however,  owns  its  own  ore, 
and  has  in  that  profit  an  ore  seller's  profit.  It  owns  transportation 
on  the  lakes,  and  in  that  is  included  a  lake  transportation  profit.  It 
owns  railroad  interests,  and  in  that  is  included  railroad  profits.  It 
owns  coal  mines  and  makes  its  own  coke,  and  in  that  is  included  the 
profits  of  the  seller  of  coke.  What  would  be  the  effect,  in  your  opin- 
ion, of  a  reduction?  (It  also  owns  limestone  and  a  number  of  other 
raw  materials.     I  do  not  undertake  to  name  them  all.) 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  no ;  I  understand.    Say  "  and  all  tiie  materials." 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes.  What  about  the  maker  of  pig  iron  or  steel  billets 
or  any  other  form,  at  any  other  stage  of  the  manufacture  you  choose, 
who  does  not  own  these  primary  processes  of  manufacture?  What 
would  be  the  effect  on  him? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  would  make  less  profit  per  ton  than  the  man 
who  owned  all  of  these,  necessarily. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Oh,  yes;  he  makes  much  less  profit  per  ton  now  on 
anv  one  or  two  or  three  items  of  manufacture  or  processes  of  manu- 
facture than  the  man  who  has  a  larger  number  of  them.  My  question 
was.  Would  not  the  tariff  wipe  out  that  small  competitor?  Take  the 
man  who  has  to  buy  his  ore  and  his  coke,  and  who  has  no  transpor- 
tation profits,  but  must  buy  transportation  from  some  one  else.  Have 
you  considered  the  effect  on  him  of  this  reduction? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  I  have  not.  I  have  considered  the  effect  of  the 
tariff  upon  men  who  run  their  business  and  make  all  these  things; 
and  then  I  do  not  know  any  small  concern  that  makes  just  one  item 
of  steel,  that  buys  everything  and  makes  steel.  I  would  not  regard 
him,  because  I  consider  that  he  has  not  managed  his  business  well, 
and  he  should  not  be  considered  a  steel  manufacturer  at  all. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  That  brings  us  right  up  tathe  point.  You  have  stated 
that  in  your  opinion  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Government,  by  the 
use  of  the  tariff  or  by  any  other  device,  to  aid  the  incompetent  or  the 
slu^ish? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  agree  entirely  with  that;  but  is  that  intended  to 
include  all  men  who  are  not  in  the  "  aristocracy,"  as  you  might  call  it, 
of  steel  production?  Everybody  can  not  have  your  success,  Mr.  Car- 
negie, nor  that  of  Judge  Gary,  nor  that  of  Mr.  Schwab ;  and  yet  there 
are  men  of,  I  think,  very  considerable  capacity,  perhaps,  who  are  not 
so  large.  How  is  any  man  to  start?  You  were  small  one  day  in  the 
iron  production,  were  you  not,  and  in  the  production  of  steel? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  we  started  with  Bessemer  works  and  every- 
thing.    When  I  went  into  steel  we  had  everything. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  you  did  not  start  at  the  top  of  the  steel  produc- 
tion, did  you?  Perhaps  you  did,  but  there  are  other  very  capable 
men  who  did  not. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  point  you  make  is  this,  that  you  are  not  con- 
sidering people  abroad. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Oh,  no ;  not  except  as  they  affect  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Then,  if  you  not  going  to  protect  every  manu- 
facturer— small  concerns,  as  you  say,  who  make  onlv  one  thing — if  it 
is  a  specialty,  you  will  find  he  gets  a  high  price  lor  it.  There  are 
numerous  small  manufacturers  who  make  a  specialty  of  a  thing,  but 
such  a  man  certainly  can  not  compete  with  the  United  States  Steel 
Company  in  making  rails  or  structural  steel  or  plates  or  ai;iy  of  these 
things.    The  time  has  gone  past  for  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  think  you  are  right  on  the  very  question :  Has  the 
time  for  the  small  independent  man  gone  by  ?  We  can  not  legislate, 
Mr.  Carnegie,  for  the  steel  company,  or  ought  not  to;  and  we  ought 
not  to  legislate  at  it,  but  for  the  general  condition  of  the  country. 
Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  question,  based  upon  that  assertion.  It  may 
be  correct  or  not.  but  it  is  my  opinion.  Is  there  not  danger,  if  we  take 
the  tariff  entirely  off  of  steel  products,  that  we  may  oe  aiding  the 
steel  company  still  further  to  create  a  monopoly  of  the  business  by  de- 
stroying its  remaining  competition  in  this  country,  or  tending  to  de- 
stroy that  remaining  competition? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  TRiy,  these  small  makers  do  not  compete. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Some  of  them  sell  billets,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  know  of  any  concern  that  makes  only 
billets. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Are  there  not  small  makers  of  pig  iron  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  there  are  small  makers  of  pig  iron  in  the  coun- 
try they  may  do  just  as  well  as  the  large  ones.  If  you  have  a  fur- 
nace plant  capable  of  turning  out  a  few  hundred  tons  a  day  of  pig 
iron,  I  do  not  think  the  man  that  has  10  furnaces  can  make  pig 
very  much  cheaper — pig  iron  by  itself.  And  there  are  many  small 
manufacturers  who  make  specialties  for  which  they  get  large  prices. 
There  will  always  be  room  for  the  able,  enterprising  man  to  devote 
himself  to  one  specialty  and  make  a  profit  on  it.  His  specialty, 
probably,  would  not  be  imported.  But  a  man  who,  under  present 
conditions,  wishes  to  go  into  the  steel  business,  except  on  a  large  scale, 
is  a  man  whom  you  need  not  bother  yourselves  about.     He  has  not 


the  judgment  necessary ;  and  if  the  Government  undertakes  to  nurse 
failures  in- business 

Mr.  Gaines.  No;  I  am  not  talking  about  nursing  the  failures.  I 
am  talking  about  a  condition  under  which  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
other  people  to  start  in  a  business  than  those  who  have  already 
achieved  the  most  pronounced  success  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  i  ou  can  not  conduct  a  great  steel  business,  and 
make  rails  and  plates  and  girders  and  all  that;  the  man  is  destitute 
of  judgment  who  would  attempt  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  without  large  capital? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  but  he  means  a  small  man. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  I  say  your  answer  would  indicate  that  any  man 
who  started  in  the  steel  business  was  destitute  of  judgment. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  was  your  answer  to  my  remark,  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Cockran  was  interpreting  your  answer  and  not 
my  remark. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  I  am  merely  suggesting  that  you  add  to  your 
answer  "  without  capital,"  so  as  to  make  it  clear. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  but  wait.  He  would  still  be  a  bigger  fool  if  he 
had  capital  and  did  not  build  big  works. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Well,  of  course.  [Laughter.]  In  other  words,  un- 
less he  employed  it  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  time  has  gone  past  when  in  this  great  country 
the  things  that  are  used  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  steel,  can  be 
economically  produced  on  a  small  scale. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  the  time  for  the  small 
manufacturer  in  steel  has  gone  by,  and  we  are  to  recognize  the  day  of 
the  large  man  and  legislate  solely  with  reference  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  that  that  is  quite  true;  but  mind  you,  there 
will  always  be  specialties  which  can  be  made  in  small  quantities  by  the 
able  man — always. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Oh,  yes ;  a  razor  or  a  special  sort  of  high-speed  steel 
or  something  like  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  a  thousand  little  things. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  in  the  general  steel  business,  not  the  specialties — 
as  you  said  about  tin  plate,  when  we  speak  of  "  steel,"  it  has  a  sort  of 
meaning  in  a  general  way  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  day  for  the  small  man  in  the  business,  in  your 
opinion,  has  gone  by ;  and  in-  making  up  this  tariff  bill  we  should 
recognize  that  there  is  no  longer  any  hope  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  what  I  believe.     Do  you  differ  with  that? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes,  Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  very  reluctant  indeed. to 
believe  that  the  day  of  opportunity  for  the  man  of  fairly  modest 
means  and  the  man  who  is  not  even  a  great  genius  has  gone  by, 
and  that  he  must  simply  operate  under  the  shadow  of  the  protective 
wing  and  care  of  the  big  man.     That  is  a  thing  that  I  hate  to  come  to. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  dear  sir,  the  enterprising  man  under  the  shadow 
of  what  you  call  the  big  man,  the  big  establishment,  has  far  more 
opportunity  of  rising  to  fortune  than  he  ever  had  of  conducting  a 
small  business. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  I  am  sure  of  it. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  have  an  independent 
chance,  I  think.  Still,  that  is  a  mere  question  of  giving  my  opinion 
now,  when  yours  are  of  much  greater  interest. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  but  hold  on  a  little,  now.  Let  us  just  get  your 
judgment  on  this  point:  You  agree  with  me  in  the  statement  that 
the  opportunities  for  clever  men  never  were  so  great  as  since  these 
great  aggregations  of  capital  and  works  have  taken  place.  Why, 
imagine — ^take  my  own  experience :  I  had  43  partners.  There  is  not 
one  of  them  but  one  that  put  a  dollar  in  the  business,  and  they  were 
millionaires  when  we  sold  out.    There  never  was  such  a  chance. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  was  good  Work. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  never  was  such  a  chance  for  able  men  to 
make  a  fortune  as  these  immense  establishments  have  given.  You 
have  a  wrong  conception  altogether  about  the  small  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes;  but 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Wait  a  moment.  The  man  that  had  half  of  1  per 
cent  of  interest  with  us — we  promoted  42  of  them,  young  fellows ;  no 
relatives.  There  was  only  one  that  was  a  cousin  of  some  partner,  and 
he  got  in  on  his  merits.  No ;  there  were  two,  but  they  got  in  in  spite 
of  that.  It  was  ability;  and  these  young  fellows — Schwab  was  one 
of  them — I  found  Schwab  on  the  Allegheny  .Mountains.  He  had  a 
taste  for  music  then,  and  played  a  little.  He  was  a  bright  boy.  He 
wanted  a  situation.  I  sent  him  down  to  the  works.  He  was  a  drafts- 
man. He  is  an  awfully  clever  fellow,  Schwab  is.  He  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  he  got  an  interest  in  the  firm ;  and  he  had — I  need  not  tell 
the  money  he  had  when  he  left.    He  was  no  small  man.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  I  can  readily  believe. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Imagine  what  chance  there  would  have  been  for 
Schwab  when  men  were  small  manufacturers,  pegging  away  at  a  hun- 
dred small  establishments.  That  genius  would  never  have  had  a 
chance  to  develop ;  because,  besides  being  a  great  mechanic,  he  is  the 
best  manager  of  men  I  ever  knew. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  do  you  think,  Mr.  Carnegie,  that  the  fact  that 
there  are  opportunities  under  such  men  as  yourselves  is  any  reason 
for  depriving  people  of  opportunity  elsewhere — those  who  want  to 
start  on  their  own  account  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Those  who  want  to  start  on  their  own  account  with- 
out capital  betray  a  lack  of  judgment  that  will  prevent  them  from 
ever  being  successful  men. 

Mr.  Gaines.  A  strange  state  of  affairs  is  about  to  develop.  The 
agitation  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  steel,  and  perhaps  for  re- 
vision of  the  tariff,  seemed  to  start  mainly  in  the  country  because  of 
the  sale  of  steel  rails  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home.  Now  you  aid  the 
movement  for  the  reduction  of  tariff,  while  defending  the  chief  cause 
of  complaint. 

Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  Carnegie:  When  you  were  in 
business,  did  you  sell  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  never  had  the  glorious  opportunity  of  exporting 
as  far  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  did  not  export?  What  is  your  impression  as  to 
the  practice  of  selling  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home  ?  What  is  your 
opinion  of  that  practice  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  it  is  good  for  all  parties  concerned. 


Mr.  Gaines.  Will  yau  analyze  that? 

Mr.  Cabneoie.  Yes;  with  pleasure.  You  make  everything  cheaper 
if  you  keep  your  men  at  work ;  and  if  orders  are  slack  at  honae,  and 
there  is  the  alternative  of  idle  men  with  fapiilies  to  support,  and  the 
other  alternative  is  that  you  are  to  run  at  a  loss,  or  without  profit,  I 
know  what  my  practice  was.  I  ran  the  mills,  and  I  sold  every^where 
I  could  sell.  I  think  that  the  man  who  disturbs  such  an  organization 
as  we  had,  instead  of  maintaining  it  at  a  loss  every  month,  is  a  poor 
manager. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  could  you  not  sell  at  home  cheaper? 

Mr.  Cahnegie.  Because  there  is  a  certain  demand  at  home  that  is 
supplied.    We  never  sold  abroad  if  we  could  sell  at  home. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  pursued  the  policy 
of  reducing  prices  at  home  whenever  there  was  a  slackening  m  the 
demand,  so  as  to  stimulate  it. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  the  same  policy  there? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  yes;  but  he  is  asking  me  a  different  question 
there. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  why  should  you  sell  abroad  cheaper  than  at 
home?    Why  not  sell  just  as  cheaply  at  home? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  if  I  sold  every  rail  at  a  loss,  I  would  soon 
shut  up,  and  the  rails  would  be  dearer  than  ever. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  would  not  the  loss  be  just  as  great  in  the  for- 
eign markets? 

mr.  Carnegie.  No. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Why? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  you  only  sell  the  amount  needed  to  keep 
your  works  running. 

Mr.  Cockran.    Why  not  do  that  at  home? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  the  demands  were  not  here.  They  were 
satisfied. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  but  I  understood  that  you  could  create  a  new 
demand  by  a  reduction  of  price. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  never  mentioned  that  subject. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  questioned  you  about  it  this  morning,  Mr.  Car- 
negie.   Perhaps  you  have  forgotten. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  wait  a  moment;  wait  one  moment.  There 
are  two  policies — whether  the  steel  company's  policy  was  right  in 
holding  up  prices,  or  whether  the  consumer  would  benefit  if  we  re- 
duced prices.  Now,  I  hold — I  have  an  open  mind;  the  other  has 
not  been  tested,  you  remember 

Mr.  Cockran.  Which  other? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  policy  of  keeping  up  prices;  it  has  not  been 
tested  ^yet.  But  if  we  had  a  depression  we  would  rather  reduce  our 
prices  if  we  thought  it  would  stimulate  orders,  which  has  that  effect, 
but  not,  sometimes,  to  a  great  extent.  In  regard  to  steel  rails,  a 
railroad  company  will  buy  so  many  steel  rails.  In  depressed  times 
there  are  no  new  railroads  building,*^  and  I  do  not  think  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  prices  there  would  give  us  1  ton  more  ordelts.  It  would  in 
this  way — we  might  get  an  order.  No ;  no  railroad  would  buy  a  rail 
that  it  did  not  need. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  cost  of  rails 
would  not  have  itself  an  effect  upon  a  railway  if  it  was  contemplat- 
ing relaying  a  track  or  extending  its  trackage  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  it  not  have  some  effect? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes ;  some  slight  effect. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  no!  In  times  of  depression  railroads  are  not 
often  contemplating  extensions. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  depend  upon  what  they  cost;  and  if  the 
I'eductions  were  extensive  enough,  do  you  not  think  that  would  be  a 
factor  in  stimulating  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  vou  do  not  extend  any  work  on  a  railroad  solely 
because  of  the  cost  of  steel  rails.  A  great  many  other  things  must 
be  purchased. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that;  but  that  is  one  factor,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  the  tendency  is  that  low  prices  stimulate  pro- 
duction.   There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  a  manufacturer  decides  that  he  has  a  surplus 
(which  of  course  comes  from  failure  of  demand),  might  not  that 
demand  be  stimulated  with  good  results  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  by 
offering  the  steel  product,  whatever  it  is,  at  a  lower  rate? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  really  do  not  believe  that  the  lower  cost  of  rails 
alone  would  stimulate  railroad  companies  to  buy  much  more — any 
reduction  that  you  could  make — although,  of  course,  political  econ- 
omy does  teach  that  low  prices  always  increase  consumption,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  certainly  applies  to  structural  steel ;  a  diminution 
in  prices  results  in  very  ^eatly  increased  consumption. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  applies  to  everything  in  degree. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  I  suppose  what  you  mean  is  that  in  the  case  of 
steel  rails  the  consumption  is  confined  to  a  single  customer — ^that  is, 
the  railroad — whereas,  in  the  case  of  structural  steel,  the  consumption 
is  extensive? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  I  think  you  might  tempt  a  millionaire  who 
wished  to  build  a  skj'^scraper  with  a  great  bargain,  a  fall  of  prices,  if 
you  were  a  bold  man.  A  fall  of  prices  would  lead  him  to  go  on  with 
his  work  again. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Carnegie,  you  made  a  very  significant  re- 
mark  

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carnegie,  you  seem  to  feel  quite  weary,  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  your  pleasure  to  come  to-morrow 
morning  at  half  past  9  and  finish  up  your  conversation  here. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  not  weary,  I  would 
rather  finish  now. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  I  just  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Carnegie,  you  said  to  Mr.  Gaines  that  of  the  43 
partners  with  whom  you  started 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  did  not  start  with  forty-three;  I  ended  with 
forty-three. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  of  the  43  you  had,  only  1  of  them  ever  put 
in  any  money? 


Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.  Well,  allow  me — I  think 
there  was  another  one  that  went  in  who  had  a  small  interest  in  some 
of  our  other  works.    There  may  have  been  two.' 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  For  the  purpose  of  fixing  what  the  profits  of  that 
industry  were,  would  you  mind  telling  us  what  capital  was  put  into 
the  Carnegie  Company  to  begin  with?  With  what  capital  did  you 
start? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  could  not  tell  you.  It  was  in  the  millions;  but 
really,  I  would  have  to  refer 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Schwab  testified  that  there  was  no  capital  at 
all ;  that  practicalljr  all  the  capital  that  ever  was  in  the  business  had 
been  made  out  of  its  profits.  Was  that  a  misapprehension  on  his 
part? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  I  think  it  was  a  misappehension  upon  yours. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  will  read  you  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  listen — made  out  of  the  business? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh ;  that  is  a  different  thing.  We  were  in  iron  for 
many,  many  years,  and  we  made  money  that  we  put  into  steel.  He 
is  quite  right  about  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  want  to  get  back  to  the  beginning.  Would  you 
mind  telling  me,  then,  with  what  capital  you  did  start  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  could  not  without  refreshing  my  memory. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  mind  coming  within  a  million  or  so  of 
it?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  you  mean  when  I  first  started  in  iron? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes ;  we  will  begin  with  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  well,  we  started  in  a  small  iron  mill.  You 
must  not  take  this  as  correct ;  I  will  give  it  to  you  as  I  remember  it. 
It  was  a  small  amount,  the  first  interest  I  took  in  iron.  It  seems  to 
me — I  can  tell  you  where  my  start  was.  Now  I  remember :  My  first 
start  for  manufacturing  was  in  bridges.  I  saw  that  wooden  bridges 
were  not  things  for  railroads,  and  we  built  a  small  bridge  of  cast- 
iron,  and  I  saw  that  the  time  for  iron  bridges  was  coming,  and  I 
started  there  with  $1,500  which  I  borrowed  from  the  bank  as  my 
share.  I  got  five  other  partners  with  me,  practical  men,  and  they 
each  put  in  $1,500 ;  and  we  made  a  small  start  on  building  bridges. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  you  started  with  $9,000? 

•Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  that  that  is  about  the  amount. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  were  six  of  you  who  put  in  $1,500  apiece? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Five  of  us.    Five  of  us,  I  think. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  said  there  were  five  others  besides  yourself. 
That  was  six  altogether  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  may  have  been  five  with  me. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  five  with  yourself. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  "  Five  of  us,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  so ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  you  started  with  $7,500? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Was  there  any  other  capital  put  in  after  that,  or 
did  you  go  along 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  of  course  as  we  made  money  we  put  it  into  the 
business. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  there  was  no  outside  capital  put  in  after 
that;  was  there? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  remember  of  any  outside.  Of  course  I 
made  a  good  deal  of  money.  I  went  abroad  and  sold  bonds  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company,  and  I  made  a  good  deal  of  money ; 
and  that  went  into  the  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  you  tell  us  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.    I  mean  to  say ;  what  I  want  to  ^et  at  is — — 

Mr.  Carnegie.  At  various  times  we  put  in  capital ;  but  it  was  not 
in  the  millions. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Was  it  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  yes ;  I  should  think  it  was. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  you  say  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Was  there  altogether  $500,000  put  in? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  hardly  think  so.  I  do  not  think  there  was  that 
much. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  say  $400,000? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  now,  this  is  a  question  that  I  have  not  thought 
over  for  forty  years.  I  can  not  recall  these  things ;  but  J  will  be  de- 
lighted to  tell  you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  might  start,  then,  I  suppose,  with  the  assump- 
tion that  the  capital  that  you  started  with  was  not  over  $500,000,  all 
told,  of  every  kind  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  what  we  started  with  was  not  anything  like 
that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  I  mean  that  you  put  in  at  any  time  from  out- 
side sources? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  you  mean  during  all  of  my  career? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  while  you  were  in  the  iron  business.  Well, 
I  will  go  through  all  your  career ;  yes.  Perhaps  that  will  shorten  it. 
At  any  time  in  all  your  career,  while  you  were  in  the  iron  or  the  steel 
business,  how  much  capital  in  the  way  of  cash  subscriptions  did  you 
put  into  your  business? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  I  could  not  tell  you  that;  but  it  was  a  small 
amount.     I  should  think  half  a  million  dollars  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  cover  it  all  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Up  to  a  certain  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Up  to  what  time,  Mr.  Carnegie? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  well,  now,  here  again  I  will  give  you  an  esti- 
mate, if  you  like,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  will  take  that  if  you  can  not  give  me  anything 
better.     I  will  take  the  best  you  can  give  me. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  put  at  various  times  into  the  business — first  we 
started  to  build  bridges ;  then  we  went  into  the  iron  business. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  had  $500,000  at  some  time  or  other  put  in. 
About  what  time  was  that?  What  time  could  you  fix  as  about  the 
time  when  your  total  subscriptions  of  capital  to  your  enterprise 
amounted  to  $500,000? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  I  really  could  not  trust  my  memory  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  About  when  ? 


Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  but  "  about."    "About "  is- 


Mr.  CocKBAN.  Did  you  ever  put  any  more  in?  t  mean,  now,  of 
outside  capital ;  or  did  you  ever  get  any  more  capital  into  your  busi- 
ness than  $500,000  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  you  mean  when  we  organized  the  steel  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  will  take  any  time  that  you  like,  Mr.  Caniegie,. 
when  your  memory  gets  at  it.    Just  take  that  point. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  i  ou  would  have  to  give  me  time  to  so  over  all  the 
documents.  I  would  be  most  anxious  to  give  you  all  these  things^ 
but  can  you  go  back  forty  years  and  tell  everything  about  how  much 
money  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes ;  I  can  tell  every  penny  I  had  forty  years  ago, 
and  it  would  not  take  me  very  long.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  I  can  not ;  I  truly  can  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  could  even  tell  which  pocket  I  carried  it  in. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  totally  unable  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Can  you  not  tell  us  in  round  numbers 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  have  not  let  me  finish  my  question  yet. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Could  you  tell  me  within  a  million  or  so  of  how 
much  capital  you  ever  had  subscribed  to  your  business? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  We  went  on  making  money. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes ;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Let  me  show  you  how  it. was,  and  then  you  will  see 
how  impossible  it  is  for  me  now  to  recall  these  things.  We  went  on 
with  possibly  some  bridges.  Then  we  went  into  iron.  Then  we  con- 
cluded to  build  a  blast  furnace.  That  was  a  time  when  it  was  very 
difficult,  because  blast  furnaces  are  ticklish  things.  Then  we  went  on 
to  build  more  and  built  up  an  iron  business.  Then  the  bridge  works 
grew  out  of  the  profits — I  can  tell  you  this — principally  out  of  the 
profits ;  chiefly  out  of  the  profits. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Schwab  said  they  were  all  out  of  the  profits.  If 
there  was  any  misapprehension,  I  want  to  get  the  misapprehension 
removed. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  Mr.  Schwab  was  not  with  me  then. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  the  reason  I  want  you  now  to  supplement 
Mr.  Schwab's  misapprehension  by  your  own  information. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Schwab  said. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Regardless  of  that,  you  got  $7,500  to  start  with. 
Then,  we  have  various  contributions  from  sales  of  bonds  and  other 
sources  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Money  put  in. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Put  into  the  steel  business. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Cockran,  I  was  the  capitalist  of  the  concern. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  made  some  money  and  put  it  in.  We  began  in  a 
very  small  way.  I  wish  I  could  just  take  a  book  and  show  you.  I  do 
not  want  to  make  blunders. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Could  you  fix  the  maximum  amount  beyond  which 
you  did  not  put  in  money  ? 
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Mr.  Cabnegie.  No;  let  me  tell  you.  I  will  give  you  the  process, 
and  it  was  in  very  small  amounts.    I  have  told  you  that  we  began — — 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  you  began. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Then  we  went  into  the  next  venture  we  made  in 
iron.  We  kept  on  in  iron  and  bridges.  We  put  our  money  back.  All 
the  partners  were  economical.  Our  finances  were  always  pretty  tick- 
lish, and  all  the  money  that  we  made  in  the  business  we  kept  in.  We 
were  all  very  economical.  Then  it  came  to  the  time  when  I  saw  that 
tlie  Bessemer  process  was  a  success. 
'  Mr.  Cockran.  Wliat  time  was  that,  Mr.  Catnegie? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  *I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  mean  near  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  no  more  idea  what  that  year  was,  or  about 
the  time,  than*  I  have 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  it  in  the  sixties  or  seventies  or  what? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  I  can  not  tell.    I  would  have  to  think  it  out. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Could  you  tell  whether  it  was  in  the  fifties  or  the 
seventies  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No.  [Laughter.]  Really,  there  is  nothing  I  wish 
to  conceal.     I  would  with  pleasure  get  my  young  partners 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cockran,  are  you  not  satisfied  that  you  can 
not  get  that? 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  going  to  get  as  much  as  I  can,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  occurs  to  me  that  you  have.     [Laughter.] 

Sir.  Cockran.  Oh,  no;  Mr.  Carnegie  will  tell  me  more  in  detail. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  will  tell  you  all  I  can. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Of  course  you  will,  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  We  went  into  the  business,  into  the  steel  works. 
That  was  a  great  venture.     I  got  a  large  number  of  people  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Cockran.  About  what  time  was  that  when  you  got  a  large 
number  of  people  to  come  in? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  you  know  when  the  steel  company  was  started? 
I  do  not  remember  the  year.  I  suppose  that  does  not  make  any 
difference.  * 

Mr.  Underwood.  1891. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  no.    He  means  his  steel  company. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  you  know?  I  do  not.  I  can  not  remember 
what  year  we  started  the  steel  works  in ;  but  we  started  them. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  it  in  the  seventies  or  the  eighties  or  the  niuB- 
ties?     Could  you  tell  us  that — or  the  sixties? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  could  tell  by  the  fact  that  steel  rails  were  $75 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  you  talking  now  about  the  building  of  the  Edgar 
Thomson  Steel  Works? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  the  beginning? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  was  about  1870. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes — well,  Mr.  Dalzell  says  it  was  about  1870. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works  were  your  steel 
works,  practically  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  With  which  you  were  identified? 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Were  they  built  from  the  profits  earned  in  the  iron 
company  or  were  they  built  by  the  ^subscription  of  fresh  capital  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  I  got  a  great  many  partners  to  go  in  there. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  at  this  time 

'  Mr.  Carnegie.  John  Edgar  Thomson,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, was  a  partner;  James  A.  Scott  was  a  partner;  Mr.  David  Mc- 
Candliss,  and  Mr.  John  Scott,  oh 

Mr.  Cockran.  Can  you  remember  what  the  capital  of  that  was,  how 
much  actual  cash  was  put  into  that  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  upon  my  word,  I  can  not.  But  we  did  not 
build  those  works.  I  should  think  the  blast  furnace — I  should  think 
two  or  three  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Two  or  three  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Now,  I  mav  be  altogether  wrong 

Mr.  Cockran.  They  did  not  exceed  $5,000,000,  did  they? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  will  not  say ;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Your  best  impression  is  two  or  three  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  Edgar  Thompson  Steel  Company  started  at 
that  capital.  Was  there  any  additional  capital  put  into  it,  or  did  it 
'expand  itself  by  its  own  earnings,  by  the  reenforceinent  of  its  earn- 
ings? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  the  Edgar  Thompson  Works  did.  There 
tnay  have  been  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  something  of 
that  kind  put  in. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  they  were  highly  successful  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  They  were  successful. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  as  the  money  was  earned,  after  the  partners 
took  out  what  was  necessary  for  their  support,  the  surplus  was  re- 
invested and  the  work  expanded? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Eeligiously.  The  partners  were  not  then  million- 
«res ;  they  had  an  interest  in  the  firm,  but  they  hoped  for  it 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  they  lacked  for  nothing,  and  they  were  putting 
t)ack  their  surplus  earnings  into  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  After  the  Edgar  Thompson  Works  started  the  Car- 
negie Iron  or  Steel  Works  were  started? 

Sir.  Carnegie.  The  Edgar  Thompson  started,  and  none  of  my  part- 
jiiers  would  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  None  of  your  partners  would  go  into  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir. 

MK  Cockran.  That  is,  none  of  your  old  partners  in  the  iron  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  these  other  gentlemen,  whose  names  you  have 
mentioned,  were  not  partners? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  What  is  that? 
/    Mr.  Cockran.  Were  they  partners? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Those  are  the  gentlemen  I  speak  of,  and  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  they  were  not  partners. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  I  never  said  that. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  old  partners  in  the  steel  company- 


Mr.  Carnegie.  The  steel  company  was  not  a  partnership. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  Edgar  Thomson  Company? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  was  a  corporation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes.  It  grew  under  .your  management  and  waxed 
fat,  and  then  you  started  another  one.  What  form  did  the  extension 
take? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  We  built  more  blast  furnaces. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Still  under  the  name  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Com- 
pany ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  All  was  under  the  name  of  the  Edgar  Thompson 
Company,  I  think.    The  Union  Iron  Mills  also  had  blast  furnaces. 

Mr^  CocKRAN.  Were  they  part  of  the  Edgar  Thompson  Company? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  until  the  consolidation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  were  the  Union  Iron  Mills — who  started  the 
Union  Iron  Mills? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Those  were  our  iron  mills. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Those  were  iron  mills  in  existence  before  the  Edgar 
Thomson  Company 

Mr.  Carnegie.  They  were  the  mills  we  started  to  make  iron.  And 
then  we  went  into  blast  furnaces  and  made  pig  iron. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  "  we."  Whom  do  you  mean  by  "  we."  the 
Edgar  Thomson  Company  or  the  Union  Iron  Mills? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  Edgar  Thomson  Company  was  a  later  de- 
velopment.   We  went  into  making  steel  as  a  final  plunge. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  Union  Iron  Mills? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  partners  would  not  go  in  for  a  time.  Finally 
they  were  -willing  to  go  in,  when  they  saw  the  success,  and  then  we 
made  the  firm  of  Carnegie  Brothers  &  Co.,  and  that  included 
the  steel  works  and  iron  works  and  bridge  works — no ;  not  the  bridge 
works ;  the  bridge  works  was  a  separate  corporation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  This  was  the  old  corporation,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  started  originally  with  $7,500,  that  became  the  Union  Iron  Mills 
and  expanded  into  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  They  were  consolidated. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  were  consolidated  with  whom  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works,  becoming  the 
Carnegie  Brothers  &  Co. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  say  they  consolidated  with  whom  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  whole  of  them;  the  iron  and  steel  were  con- 
solidated. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Was  there  any  increase  of  cash  capital  in  this  or 
any  cash  capital  contributed  by  anybody  during  the  progress  of  tliis 
consolidation  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No.  Of  course  the  first  capital  was  in  the  Edgar 
Thomson  Company. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  then  we  consolidated  it.  Most  of  these  gentle- 
men died  or  sold  out  or  were  disappointed,  and  then  we  bought  them 
out,  and  we  consolidated  the  iron  department — everything  we  had  in 
iron  except  the  Keystone  Bridge  Works,  which  was  separate.  Then 
we  consolidated  the  iron  with  the  steel,  and  when  my  partners  got 


over  their  fright  and  saw  that  the  rash  partner  was  going  to  be  suc- 
cessful they  consolidated. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  they  discovered  who  was  the  real  wise  part- 
ner they  were  eager  to  consolidate  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes.' 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  then  we  find  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Coni- 
pany  and  the  Union  Iron  Mills  merged  into  the  Carnegie  Brothers' 
Company  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  spoke  of  the  Homestead  Bridge  Company  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  the  Homestead  works.  It  was  the  Keystone 
Bridge  Company. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  Keystone  Bridge  Company? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  want  to  get  at,  and 
I  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  will  tell  you  franldy,  I  want  to  get  what  the 
actual  profits  of  your  company  were — the  company  which  was  a 
great  monument  to  your  success.  For  that  purpose  I  want  to  find 
out  what  cash  capital  was  put  into  the  company  and  how  that  has 
grown. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that?  [Laughter.]  Do 
you-  know,  when  you  have  not  thought  of  a  subject  for  thirty  years, 
you  can  not  remember  everything.  I  could  lie  down  in  my  bed  and 
think  for  a  while  and  study  it  up.  Practically,  Mr.  Cockran,  one 
enterprise  gave  us  the  capital,  of  course  in  a  small  degree,  for  another 
enterprise ;  one  was  merged  into  another,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  wish  you  had  asked  me  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  practically,  Mr.  Carnegie,  when  you  sold 
out  your  interest — well,  when  you  withdrew,  at  the  time  of  the  for- 
mation or  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany, this  vast  property  which  had  been  created  by  vour  partners 
and  yourself  represented  almost  entirely  profits  earned? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Wliy  didn't  you  ask  me  that  question? 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  started  by  citing  what  Mr.  Schwab  had  said,  and 
you  said  you  thought  that  was  a  misapprehension,  and  you  came  along 
finally  to  this  conclusion 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  Mr.  Schwab  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  Mr.  Schwab  was  wrong,  then,  two  or  three 
millions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  do  you  remember  was  the  amount  paid  you  for 
this  enterprise  when  you  sold  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  position  there  was — now,  I  can  tell  you  ex- 
actly— that  is,  recent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes,  Mr.  Carnegie ;  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  partners,  young  partners,  received  an  offer  for 
the  mills,  to  convert  them  into  this  great  new  company,  consolidate 
with  the  others,  and  I  sent  my  cousm  out  to  Pittsburg,  who  was  a 
partner  himself,  to  ask  the  young  men  if  they  were  all  in  favor  of 
making  this  change ;  that  if  they  were,  I  would  acquiesce,  because  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  when  I  w^as  younger  that  I  would  never  spend 
my  old  age  grabbing  for  more  dollars.  There  is  a  phrase  that  you 
know,  Mr.  Cockran,  very  well,  when  an  old  man  says  he  retires  for 
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the  making  of  his  soul.  Well,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  re- 
tire early,  and  then  I  said  to  these  voung  men,  "  I  will  do  whatever 
ypu  wish,"  and  they  all  wished  to  sell  out.  Now,  I  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  negotiations.  They  made  their  bargain  and  came 
to  me  and  asked  what  I  would  sell  for,  and  I  said  I  would  sell  for  the 
same  amount  of  bonds  as  they  were  to  receive,  7  per  cent  preferred 
stock.  You  see  they  were  continuing  in  the  business  and  they  took  7 
per  cent  stock  and  I  took  5  per  cent  bonds.  Then  they  got  $1,500  a 
share  more  of  common  stock,  and  I  declined  to  take  any  common  stock 
because  I  thought  it  was  then  water. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  has  turned  out  to  be  wine,  has  it?     [Laughter.] 

Mr. .  Carnegie.  Yes.     I  didn't  take  any. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  regarded  water  as  not  a  thing  financially  to  be 
used  as  a  beverage? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  I  was  satisfied  with  the  bonds. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  took  yours  in  bonds  because  you  did  not  like 
common  stock;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  I  could  have  gotten  the  common  stock  in  addi- 
tion. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  Oh,  you  could  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then,  you  did  not  take  the  common  stock  because 
you  regarded  it  as  water,  and  you  did  not  want  to  carry  water  even 
on  one  shoulder? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But,  remember,  I  do  not  consider  it  water  now. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Of  course,  I  understand  that.  Nobody  could  think 
that  that  looks  at  a  stock  list  of  quotations. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think,  perhaps,  you  are  inquiring  into  private 
matters. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  moment  I  touch  that  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  be- 
cause my  only  object  is  this:  We  have  been  talking  a  great  deal  about 
the  profits  of  the  company.  You,  for  instance,  have  been  testifying 
about  the  profits  in  the  last  year,  and  you  have  asked  the  committee 
to  be  careful  about  going  alter  specific  facts  on  which  to  fix  their 
tariff  legislation,  and  I  thought  it  important,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  exact  facts  in  considering  possible  tariff  legislation,  to 
show  how  this  company  has  grown  from  a  very  small  beginning  to 
the  stupendous  amount  of  $1,780,000,000,  as  the  value  fixed  by  Mr. 
Gary. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Which  great  company  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  Steel  Company  itself.  First  of  all,  I  wanted 
to  find  out  how  ♦much  your  company  is  paying,  how  much  it  was  sold 
for,  to  get  the  growth  of  that,  and  then  I  was  in  hopes  I  could  find 
the  corresponding  growth  of  the  other  companies  and  get  an  idea  of 
what  the  profits  on  steel  might  be. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  that  is  your  object,  I  do  not  think  I  am  justified 
in  revealing  our  private  matters. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  I  haven't  the  slightest  disposition  to  ask  you  a 
question  which  you  consider  would  be  asking  to  reveal  private 
matters. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  would  not  object  for  a  moment  to  tell  you,  and  I 
have  told  you  just  what  I  got. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  told  us  you  got  bonds,  but  you  did  not  tell  the 
amount,  and  I  have  no  right  to  press  you  on  that. 


Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  nir. 

Mr.  CocKRAM  But  I  understood  you  to  say  to-day  that  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  information  you  considered  absolutely  reliable  wa? 
the  report  of  the  company  for  the  last  year,  and  I  must  say  I  agree 
with  you  as  to  a  company  that  earned  $160,000,000,  less  $27,000,000 
deducted  for  sinking  funds  on  bonds  of  subsidiary  companies,  depre- 
ciation and  extinguishment  funds,  replacement  funds,  and  so  forth, 
leaving  the  amount  at  $133,000,000,  quoted  by  Mr.  Plain,  and  ex- 
penses, the  difference  between  your  estimate  and  Mr.  Plain's.  Now, 
if  that  be  a  reliable  source  of  information  as  to  whether  this  com- 
pany should  have  the  tariff  or  not,  would  it  not  be  equally  proper  for 
us  to  look  back  and  see  what  the  earnings  were  when  you  were  the 
chief  factor? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  think  the  tariff  question  was  an  issue  then. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  think  it  was  an  issue.     I  think  it  was  a 
factor,  though. 

Mr.  CARNEcnE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  the  amount  that  is  deducted  from  the 
interest  on  those  bonds? 

Mr.  Cockran.  No;  that  is  deducted  from  the  other  amount  of 
$133,000,000  bonds  of  subsidiary  companies.     They  have  only  de-   ' 
ducted  from  this  amount;  from  $133,000,000  they  have  deducted  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  and  the  preferred  stock  and  the  dividends  on 
the  common  stock.    That  is  not  net  earnings. 

The  Chairman.  No;  they  are  not  net  earnings. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  no ;  the  $133,000,000  is  not  their  net  earnings. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  you  want  the  United  States  Steel  Company  to 
tell  you  the  cost  of  everything,  go  to  them  and  get  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  only  trouble  is  that  we  have  the  same  difficulty 
with  everyone  that  we  have  with  you.  The  moment  it  touches  in- 
formation exclusively  within  your  own  control  you  do  not  care  to 
give  it,  and  the  committee  has  that  difficulty  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  I  am  no  longer  in  steel.     I  have  retired. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  you  have  knowledge  and  information  of  most 
important  character  as  to  the  growth  of  this  industry,  and  its  devel- 
opment under  the  influence  of  this  tariff,  while  the  tariff  was  fixed  at 
varying  amounts.  Now,  I  think  if  we  take  these  net  earnings  for 
the  last  year  as  a  source  of  information  in  dealing  with  it  now,  we 
ought  also  to  be  free  to  take  its  earnings  during  that  long  period; 
and  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  thing  that  has  puzzled  me  is  why  steel 
has  been  an  article  on  which  such  extraordinary  profits  have  been 
made — profits  above  every  other  industry  in  the  world.  I  will  ask 
you  the  question  I  asked  Judge  Gary. 

Mr.  Carkegie.  Let  me  say  this  to  you,  that  I  have  no  interest  in 
the  United  States  Steel  Company,  because  that  is  what  you  are  get- 
ting at.     I  have  not  a  dollar  in  it  except  bonds. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  I  have  never  bought  a  share  of  the  stock;  and 
I  have  never  bought  a  share  of  stock  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change in  my  life,  nor  sold  a  share  of  stock  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that.  I  am  not  getting  at  the  stock 
value  of  this  company ;  I  do  not  care  what  its  stock  may  be  quoted  at; 
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that  is  only  one  indication  of  its  value,  but  I  do  want  to  get  at  what 
the  actual  profits  have  been.  I 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  very  sorry  you  told  me  what  your  idea  was^ 
I  would  have  referred  you  to  the  United  States  Steel  Company.  I 
am  out  of  business  now,  and  they  have  everything  right  there 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  Judge  Gary's  position,  it  seems  to  me,  in  that^ 
respect  is  absolutely  clear.  Whatever  it  may  have  cost  the  steel 
company,  he  had  to  pay  a  good  round  sum  for  it  when  he  got,it.  Th^ 
United  States  Steel  Company  started  with  an  investment,  and  a  very 
large  investment,  in  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  What  I  want  to. 
do  is  to  go  back  and  see  what  the  Carnegie  property  came  from;: 
whether  it  did  not  come  almost  entirely  from  the  results  of  profits 
left  in  the  business.  I  am  very  frank  to  say  to  you  that  that  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  determining  the  result  of  the  tariff,  and  I 
-would  have  pursued  that,  and  I  would  have  tried  to  find  out  how^ 
many  fortunes  besides  those  you  have  referred  to  as  having  beeik 
taken  out  have  been  taken  out  and  are  now  invested  in  bricks  and 
mortar.  I  think  that  information  would  have  been  valuable;  don't 
you  think  so? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  for  the  committee  at  all. 
I  do  not  see  that  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  subject.  What  bearing 
has  it  on  the  tariff  question — ^what  values  parties  are  willing  to  buy 
property  for? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  shows  the  value  of  the  property;  and  if  the  prop- 
erty itself  is  the  result  of  tariff  operations,  it  becomes  of  value  in  the 
inquiry.    I  will  ask  you  another  question,  because  it  is 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  must  refer  you  to  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 

CocKRAN.  You  will  not  give  us  any  information  yourself  on 
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that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  I  will  not  go  into  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  right.    I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question. 

You  have  said  a  good  deal  here  to-day  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
committee's  regarding  the  interest  of  the  person  testifying,  and  I 
thought  that  was  proper.  I  assume  that  you  have  no  interest  in  any 
steel  company  of  any  kind  except  the  bonds  which  you  hold  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Company? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  quite  true.  I  never  was  interested  in  any- 
thing but  our  own  works. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  passing  from  that  question  of  profits,  yon 
stated  this  morning,  I  understood,  that  there  has  been  a  steady  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  steel  rails,  and  all  steel,  due  to  the  improved 
methods  since  the  steel  business  was  organized  in  this  country  and  to 
the  scientific  knowledge  that  the  men  have  gained.  Now,  that  steady 
decrease  in  the  price  of  steel  has  been  accompanied  by  an  equally 
steady  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  decrease  in  the  price  of  steel  as  a  commodity 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  equally  steady  increase  in  the  rate  cd^ 
wages,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  hardly  think  so.  I  would  not  be  prepared  ta 
indorse  that. 


Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  rate  of  wages,  on  the  whole, 
has  risen  steadily  since  the  steel  business  has  been  begun ;  that  the  men 
are  getting  more  than  ever  now? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certain  .specialists  are  getting  more,  as  they  prove 
themselves  to  be  skillful,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  cost  of  labor  has 
risen  much. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  mean  the  cost  of  labor  as  measured  by  its 
production,  but  I  mean  the  daily  rate  of  wages;  has  not  that  in- 
Ci'eased  steadily?  I  think  we  have  had  almost  a  consensus  of  opinion 
on  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  I  think  that  wages  are  high  now,  the  rate  of 
wages;  but  I  think  we  have  had  periods  of  depression.  Wages  have 
gone  up  and  down. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  I  mean  the  general  average.  While  the  price 
of  steel  has  been  falling,  the  general  average  rate  of  wages  has  been 
increasing,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  opinion  is  that  it  has  varied  as  business  was 
brisk  or  dull.    We  have  had  a  great  boom  in  steel  in  the  last  five 

fears,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  in  labor;  but  my  recollection,  as 
ar  as  my  recollection  goes,  we  have  had  a  depression,  and  I  think 
labor  did  not  advance. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  you  do  not  think  labor  has  advanced  on  the 
whole  in  the  steel  business  during  the  last  twenty  years? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  it  has  as  to  experts. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  no;  I  mean  the  average  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  In  day  labor? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  think  it  has  advanced  much. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  think  it  is  just  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  are  periods  when  it  has  been  so  low,  and  there 
are  periods  when  it  has  been  higher.  Now,  we  have  had  a  great  boom 
in  steel 

Mr.  Cockran.  Take  the  last  ten  years;  has  the  rate  of  wages  in- 
creased ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  In  the  last  five  or  six  years  labor  has  advanced. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  during  that  time  the  price  of  steel  also  has  been 
about  stationary,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  you  mean  in  the  general  business? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  we  have  ups  and  downs  in  prices. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understood  Mr.  Schwab  to  testify  that  wages  had 
risen  steadily ;  that  the  cost  of  wages,  I  think  he  said,  increased  from 
year  to  year.    That  is  not  your  belief? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Schwab  is  a  better  authority  on  labor  ' 
than  I  am.    I  was  not  watching  that  and  certainly  he  ought  to  be 
better  authority,  and  I  would  not  put  my  judgment  there  against  his. 
"That  is  in  his  department. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Fordney  asked  you  to-day  that  even  if  compe- 
tition could  be  maintained  with  the  foreigner  in  this  country,  he  asked 
you  if  you  would  object  to  maintaining  a  tariff  to  make  higher  prices 
if  labor  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  higher  prices.  Do  you  think  it 
possible  for  labor  to  get  the  benefit  of  artificial  high  prices? 

Mr.' Carnegie.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocitRAN.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  reduce  consumption  ? 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  employers  would  pay  the  price  that  they 
could  get  competent  men  for,  and  I  think  it  business  was  dull  they 
would  not  need  new  men,  that  some  would  be  idle,  and  the  cost  of 
labor  would  fall.    . 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Why  should  we  go  into  all  this  academic  discus- 
sion  

^  Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  Mr.  Carnegie  is  able  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  t)ALZELL.  I  think  he  is  abundantly  able  to  answer  these  aca- 
demic questions 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  you  will  make  much  better 
progress  if  you  will  tell  me  what  you  want  to  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  I  want  to  know 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  put  a  man  here  who  has  not  been  in  business 
for  seven  years,  and,  naturally,  his  memory  is  not  so  good.  Do 
you  imagine  that  his  memory  can  go  back  and  fix  dates?  Dates  are 
obliterated  in  my  mind 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  was  not  asking  you  about  dates  at  all  now.  After 
I  found  your  difficulty  in  remembering  dates,  I  abandoned  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  you  really  must  remember  I  have  retired  for 
seven  years,  and  to  call  upon  me  unexpectedly  to  go  back  thirty  or 
forty  years,  I  am  unable  to  do  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  have  had  our  excursion  into  the  past,  and  we 
have  come  back,  with  such  information  as  we  got. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Tell  me  what  you  want. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  will  ask  you  one  more  question,  notwithstanding 
the  objection  of  academic  discussion.  I  understand  you  have  given 
us  as  your  opinion  that  putting  steel  on  the  free  list  would  not  in 
itself  bring  around  much  of  a  reduction  in  the  cost  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  that  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  you  said  that  of  almost  all  steel  products? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  siy;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  belief  that  they  should  be  put  on  the  free  list 
is  to  prevent  possibilities  of  exactions  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  also,  I  suppose,  to  make  sure  that  the  cost  of 
production  is  reduced  here,  and  so  that  the  consumer  will  get  the 
oenefit  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  say,  if  the  product  is  on  the  free  list,  if  there 
should  be  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  both  here  and  abroad, 
then  the  native  consumer  would  get  the  benefit  of  any  economies  any- 
where in  the  world,  would  he  Aot  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly,  as  I  understand  your  question.  If  there 
is  any  reduction 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  With  steel  on  the  free  list 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  would  not  only  be  protected  against  any  arbi- 
trary advance  in  this  country,  but  against  any  arbitrary  exaction • 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  want  that  clear. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  opinion  is,  and  I  have  stated  it  over  and  over 
again,  that  if  I  did  not  think  this  was  true  I  would  not  be  prepared 
to  favor  no  tariff,  taking  it  all  off  at  once.    My  opinion  is  that  the 


American  steel  industry  is  on  such  a  foundation  that  even  if  the  tariff 
were  taken  off  I  do  not  believe  that  anj^  foreign  steel  rails  or  steel  of 
any  kind  would  come  in  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that.  Your  idea  is  that  we  can  defeat 
competition  all  over  the  world  upon  our  own  shores.  That  is  your 
belief? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  my  belief  is  that  the  steel  makers  of  America 
who  are  properly  equipped  and  manage  their  business  well  need  not 
fear  anything  that  producers  abroad  can  do  to  aflFect  their  home 
market. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So,  with  the  goods  on  the  free  list,  with  this  prod- 
uct on  the  free  list,  the  native  producer  can  hold  his  market  if  he 
improves  his  skill  as  much  as  the  others — if  he  improves  in  his  skill  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  other  words,  you  put  him  to  the  improvement 
and  development  of  his  skill  to  maintain  his  market? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  he  would  be  more  alert  to  improve  than  he 
would  be  if  he  could  make  a  great  profit  under  the  tariff.  That  is 
human  nature. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  Just  one  subject  I  would  like  to  clear  up  in  my  own 
mind. 

So  long  as  you  were  in  business  there  was  always  free  and  open 
and  keen  competition,  not  only  in  rails,  but  in  all  other  forms  of 
steel  products,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  Open  competition  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  I  could  not  say  that.  Wars  would  break  out, 
and  we  would  compete  with  each  other,  and  then  sometimes  they 
would  meet  and  agree  to  be  at  peace.  Then  trouble  would  break 
out  again. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  there  was  no  financial  combination  in  any  way  that 
controlled  it.  If  there  was  an  agreement,  it  Vas  simply  an  agreement 
such  as  men  in  the  same  industry  often  have  now? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  So  far  as  financial  combination,  it  was  always  free  and 
open  competition? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes.  sir;  each  manufacturer  stood  upon  his  own 
basis. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes.  Do  you  remember  the  price  of  steel  rails  the  year 
you  sold  out,  the  year  you  sold  your  company  out? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hjll.  There  has  been  a  uniform  price  of  $28  per  ton  for  steel 
rails  ever  since,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  you  mean  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes.  Do  you  not  remember  the  price  that  year,  before 
you  sold  out;  you  do  not  remember  the  price  you  were  selling  steel 
rails  for  then? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  remember  whether  the  uniform  price  did 
not  prevail  thpn  or  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  price  has  been  uniform  ever  since.  I  wanted  to 
know  whether  you  knew  that  this  agreement  between  the  railroad 
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companies  and  the  combination  was  a  prerequisite  to  the  formation  of 
the  combination. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  think  it  had  the  slightest  influence. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  think  it  had? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  the  slightest  bearing. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  sold  out  and  took  the  bonds  of  the  combina- 
tion? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  no,  no,  no 

Mr.  Hill.  With  the  expectation  that  there  was  to  be  no  uniform 
fixed  price? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  knew  nothing,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me; 
that  never  entered  into  my  thoughts.  The  combination  on  rails 
woiild  not  be  an  important  factor  with  any  man  selling  out  or  not 
selling  out;  it  is  only  one  form  of  steel. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  but  you  will  admit  that  the  fixing  of  freight  rates 
and  the  corresponding  fixing  of  the  price  of  rails  would  be  a  very 
important  factor  with  reference  to  all  other  steel  products,  would 
it  not,  because  the  rates  would  apply  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  I  see  your  point.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  knew 
nothing  about  that  arrangement  between  the  railroads 

Jifr.  Hill.  And  the  steel  companies  ? 

Mr.  Caknegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  do  not  know  when  it  was  made,  of  course,  if  you 
know  nothing  about  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  knew  nothing  about  it.  Let  me  show  you:  We 
were  western  people  at  Pittsburg;  and  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany and  the  Cambria  Company,  with  its  office  at  Philadelphia,  thoy 
were  the  people  that  mostly  conferred  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  and  we  of  the  West  heard  of  that  agreement — the 
price  fixed..  Mr.  Hill,  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  never  heard  it  inti- 
mated that  it  was  based  on  open  rates  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  that  was  stated  by  a  previous  witness,  but  not 
by  you. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  was  no  party  to  that  agreement  personally;  I  did 
not  conduct  it,  but  I  did  think  it  was  a  fair  price.  It  did  not  strike 
me  as  unfair. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  to  see  whether  or  not  I 
understand  your  testimony. 

Your  opinion  that  steel  can  be  put  on  the  free  list  is  not  based  on 
any  figured  cost,  but  on  broad,  general  principles,  taking  into  account 
that  we  do  not  import  much  steel,  and  we  do  export  some  steel,  and 
taking  into  account  also  the  great  resources  of  the  country  and  the 
business  energy  of  our  people.  As  I  understand  you,  that  is  your 
position.     Do  I  state  it  correctly? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  that  is  true.  There  has  been  a  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  steel  men  that  the  tariff  was  a  back  number; 
I  have  heard  the  remark 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  thought  I  understood  you,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
you  confirm  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  correct  a  false  impression  that  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Cockran,  got  from  a  cursory  examination  of  this  report, 
the  report  made  by  Judge  Gary.    He  spoke  of  the  $160,964,000  or 
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the  gross  earnings,  and  then  he  read  provisions  for  the  following 
purposes : 

"Sinking  funds  on  bonds  of  subsidiary  companies,  $1,977,761.03, 
and  so  forth,  leaving  $133,244,929.28." 

Now,  if  he  had  turned  to  page  7  of  this  report^  he  would  have  found 
out  what  those  earnings  were  [reading  from  sixth  annual  report  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31, 1907]  : 

Earnings $160,964,  673.  72 

Less  appropriations  for  the  following  purposes,  viz : 

Sinking  funds  on  bonds  of  subsidiary  companies 1, 977,  761.  03 

Depreciation  and  extinguishment  funds  (regular  provisions 

for  the  year) 6, 681,  746.  03 

Extraordinary  replacement  funds  (regular  provisions  for 

the  year) 15,  560, 237. 38 

Special  replacement  and  improvement  funds 3,  500, 000. 00 

Total  (net  earnings  in  the  year  the  amount  deducted.)—      27,  719,  744. 44 

That  makes  net  earnings  in  the  year__^ : 133,244,920.28 

Deduct  interest  on  United  States  Steel  Corporation  bonds  out- 
standing        22,  S60,  352.  82 

Sinking  funds  on  United  States  Steel  Corporation  bonds,  viz : 

Installments ^ 4, 050, 000.  00 

Interest  on  bonds  and  sinking  funds 1,  087, 497. 18 

Leaving  a  balance  of 105,  247, 079. 28 

Less  charged  off  for  various  accounts  and  adjustments 681,  515.  52 

Leaving  a  balance  of 104,  505,  563. 76 

Wliich  would  seem  lo  be  the  net  profits  for  the  year. 

Now,  on  page  9  you  find  this  memorandum :  "  The  expenditures 
made  by  all  companies  during  the  year  1907  for  maintenance  and  re- 
newals, including  the  relining  of  blast  furnaces,  and  for  extraordi- 
nary replacements  equaled  the  total  sum  of  $55,828,253.12,  an  increase 
in  comparison  with  the  expenditures  for  the  same  purposes  during  the 
preceding  year  of  $7,495,163.75,  or  15.5  per  cent.  The  expenditures 
m  the  year  1907  were  the  largest  of  any  year  in  the  organization's 
history.    The  annual  expenditures  since  1902  have  been  as  follows:" 

I  will  not  stop  to  read  those  figures.  "  The  entire  amount  of  the 
foregoing  expenditures  was  charged  to  current  operating  expenses 
and  to  replacement  funds  reserved  from  earnings.  A  statement  show- 
ing the  principal  items  of  replacement  and  betterment  comprehended 
in  the  total  expenditures  for  extraordinary  replacements  is  included 
in  the  statistical  tables  printed  in  this  report." 

So  that  the  total  replacement  for  that  year  amounted  to  $55,000,000. 
Instead  of  charging  all  over,  they  charged  over  $27,000,000,  and  the 
other  they  carried  along  to  a  future  replacement  account,  it  would 
seem,  from  that. 

Now,  the  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  expenditures 
made  during  the  year  for  the  above  purposes  by  the  respective  groups 
of  operating  properties : 

Expenditures  for  ordinary  maintenance  and  repairs,  including 
blast  furnace  relining,  expended  on  manufacturing  prop- 
erties, the  total,  except  blast  furnace  relining $23,265,791.26 

Blast  furnace  relining 1,481,975.08 
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Coal  and  coke  properties $1,527,545.74 

Iron  ore  properties 438, 110. 50 

Transportation  properties : 

Railroads 7, 863, 440.  76 

Steamships  and  docks 740,458.53 

Miscellaneous  properties ' 195, 340. 30 

Total  expended  in  1907 35,503,668.32 

I  want  to  get  that  in  the  record,  and  I  want  to  show  by  you,  Mr. 
Carnegie,  if  you  will  pay  attention,  that  this  was  a  proper  change 
against  the  income  for  the  year  and  should  be  deducted  before  you 
get  the  profits  per  ton  of  the  proceeds  of  the  business. 

Now,  in  the  next  column  are  shown  extraordinary  replacements. 
These  expenditures  were  paid  from  funds  provided  from  earnings 
to  cover  requirements  of  the  character  included  in  this  report,  and  it 
says — see  page  10 — ^this  same  list  of  items  foots  up  $20,324,584.80. 

I  want  to  get  that  in  the  record,  so  it  can  be  seen  just  what  the 
net  profits  of  this  corporation  were,  which  will  show  that  there  was  a 
profit  of  $10  a  ton  on  the  10,000,000  tons  of  steel  output  instead  of  $15, 
as  stated  originally.  That  is  all  I  desire  at  this  time.  I  want  to  get 
at  the  exact  truth  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  developed,  it  developed  this  morning  that  some 
of  the  witnesses  have  testified  that  on  the  sales  made  abroad,  the  steel 
contracts,  there  was  a  loss;  but  on  probing  the  matter  they  found  it 
was  a  book  loss,  but  an  actual  profit.  Can  you  give  us  any  enlight- 
enment on  what  that  means,  where  they  have  testified  that  there  was 
a  book  loss,  but  an  actual  profit,  in  reference  to  foreign  sales  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  can  only  imagine  that  they  mean  that  it  enabled 
them  to  run  their  mill.  I  do  not  know  how  many  times  they  sent 
abroad  at  a  loss.     Was  it  a  great  number  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  I  do  not  know  the  amount,  but  would  it  mean  that 
it  was  a  book  loss  because  they  sold  at  a  less  price  than  they  valued 
at  here,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  an  actual  profit  because  they  got 
more  than  it  cost  them  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  had  better  ask  a  member  of  the  steel  com- 
pany ;  I  am  unable  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  in  reference  to  the  export  expenses  that  they 
claim  they  were  put  to  now,  special  stress  was  laid  upon  one  item 
especially,  that  the  price  of  coal  in  the  ground  was  so  much  more,  a 
difference  between  $600  an  acre  and  $3,000  an  acre,  making,  as  you 
calculate  it,  a  difference  of  30  cents  in  a  ton  of  coke.  That  would  be 
an  extra  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  wanted  to  get  your  opinion  on  this  matter.  Is 
that  extra  expense,  and  all  other  extra  expenses  that  you  know  any- 
thing of  equal  to  the  savings  that  have  been  made,  such  as  utilization 
of  gases,  which  they  did  not  use  before,  and  the  using  of  slag,  some- 
thing which  cost  them  something  to  remove  before,  and  other  matters 
of  that  kind,  such  as  improved  machinery;  what  relation  would  the 
cheapening  of  the  product  by  these  things  have  to  the  enhancing  of 
its  cost  by  the  higher  price  of  coal  in  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  should  be  happy  to  answer  your  question  if  I 
could.  Now,  let  me  say  once  more,  the  chairman  has  just  read  a  re- 
port of  figures,  and  a  very  long  report.     Can  any  human  being 
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listening  to  him  get  an  idea  of  the  varying?  It  is  impossible.  Now, 
I  must  say  this :  To  go  into  the  details  of  a  report  ana  try  to  explain 
things,  just  on  that  statement,  really  I  must  be  excused;  I  can  not 
do  it. 

Mr.  Eandell.  I  will  excuse  you  from  anything  of  that  kind.  I 
did  not  mean  to  ask  you  that.  1  want  to  ask  your  idea  on  this  propo- 
sition, simply,  if  you  can  give  it,  and  that  is,  do  these  factors  that 
operate  to  decrease  the  cost  equal,  in  your  opinion,  or  more  than  equal 
the  factors  that  have  tended  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
steel  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  an  opinion  on  that 

Mr.  Eandell.  Well 

Mr.  Carnegie.  All  these  improvements  have  reduced  the  price, 
have  reduced  the  cost,  but  I  wish  again  to  call  attention  to  this  fact 
You  can  not  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  upon  figures  in  a  report.  I 
have  told  you  over  and  over  that  the  costs  are  largely  what  this  sys- 
tem of  bookkeeping  makes  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  brought  the  figures  in  in  this  report,  did  you 
not,  this  morning?     You  alluded  to  them? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  alluded  to  the  report,  but  I  do  not  think  I  stated 
any  figures,  except  I  remembered  the  gross  earnings  were  so  much. 

Mr.  Eandell.  You  have  been  questioned  a  long  time,  and  I  will 
not  weary  you  with  many  questions,  but  I  want  a  little  information  on 
just  one  or  two  matters.  I  want  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  you  think  it  unportant  in  this  country  to  conserve  and  econo- 
mize our  natural  supply  of  iron  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  made  a  report  on  that  to  the  Government,  as 
to  our  iron  resources. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Well,  do  you  think  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that 
we  should  do  so? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly,  but  see  what  you  mean  exactly — ^to  pre- 
serve them,  you  said? 

Mr.  Eandell.  To  conserve  and  economize  them. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  I  do  not  think  you  can  economize  if  you  make 
more  steel.     Do  you  mean 

Mr.  Eandell.  We  should  prevent  waste  at  least. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  that  goes  without  saj^ing. 

Mr.  Eandell.  To  be  candid  with  you,  the  idea  in  my  mind  was  to 
get  your  opinion  as  to  the  matter  of  economizing  out  natural  re- 
sources, so  important  to  this  country  at  present. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  you  mean  for  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Eandell.  Well,  with  a  proper  idea  of  the  future.  We  owe 
duties  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  present? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Then  my  answer  would  depend  upon  your  view  of 
the  future. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Looking  forward  to  the  next  generation,  say.  Iron 
does  not  grow  again  I  do  not  suppose.    It  will  sometime  give  out. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  the  trouble.  I  think  that  the  wants  of  this 
country  should  be  met  now,  because  there  is  a  possibility  that  we  shall 
find  other  fields  of  iron. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Yet  you  do  not  think  there  is  any  special  necessity 
for  economizing  at  present? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Economizing  is  such  a  vague  word.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  right  to  waste  a  pound  of  anything. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  think  the  supply  in  this  country  such,  and 
its  location  is  such  that  the  producers  of  steel  in  the  United  States 
have  a  natural  advantage  over  the  producers  of  steel  in  other  coun- 
tries, do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly  I  do. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  have  a  natural  advantage? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly,  for  the  American  market. 

Mr.  Randell.  Of  course  they  would  not  have  an  advantage  in  the 
markets  of  Germany  against  German  producers  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  would  have  an  advantage  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  where  the  steel  was  not  produced,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  so.  Wait  a  moment — one  moment.  When 
you  go  to  Europe  with  steel,  the  German  and  the  Briton  would  have 
an  advantage  over  us  in  the  transportation  to  the  eastern  world, 
would  fhey  not?'   They  are  nearer  than  we  are. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  other  words,  unless  the  other  producers  are  nearer 
to  the  market  the  American  producer  would  have  the  advantage? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Unless  what? 

Mr.  Randell.  Unless  the  other  .producers  are  nearer  to  the  mar- 
ket— have  an  advantage  geographically — the  American  producer 
would  have  the  advantage? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  cost  of  a  ton  of 
steel  rails  or  a  ton  of  steel  is  much  less  with  us  than  it  is  in  Europe. 
I  think  they  will  be  found  very  close  together  now. 

Mr.  Randell.  For  the  American  market  we  have  a  great  advan- 
tage? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  for  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in  fact,  we  have  an 
advantage,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell,  And  we  have  an  advantage  as  far  as  South  America 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  the  cost  of  freight  from  Europe  to  South 
America  might  possibly  be  about  as  cheap  as  our  rate  of  freight. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  is  not  that  owing  to  the  fact  of  artificial  ar- 
rangements in  reference  to  transportation  and  not  any  natural  reason 
for  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  the  traffic  between  Europe  and  South  America 
is  much  greater  than  ours,  and  a  ship  would  want  to  load  fully,  and 
I  think — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  manufacturer  of  Britain 
would  not  reach  South  America  cheaper  than  we  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  Let  me  ask  you  in  reference  to  armor  plate.  Do  you 
think  that  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  would  have  any  enect  on  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Have  we  a  tariff  on  armor  plate? 

Mr.  Randell.  My  understanding  is  that  it  is  about  the  same  as 
steel  rails,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Armor  plate  is  not  specifically  named;  it  comes  in 
under  the  basket  clause,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  a  higher  per  cent,  then,  than  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  armor  plate  is  between  $300  and  $400  a  ton,  and 
there  is  less  money  made  on  armor  plate  than  there  is  on  the  same 
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capital  invested  in  pig  iron.    I  decline  to  go  into  armor  plate.     You 
know  you  keep  a  plate  six  months  in  a  heating  furnace 

Mr.  Eakdell.  Do  you  know  whetBer  there  is  any  combination  that 
affects  the  production  of  armor  plate  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  In  reference  to  one  matter  I  want  to  make  my  ex- 
amination as  short  as  I  can,  because  I  suppose  you  are  weary 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  no 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  you  thought  it  was  fair  that  the  company 
should  receive  $28  for  steel  rails  because  the  railroads  are  willing  for 
that,  and  it  is  an  agreement  between  the  consumer  and  the  manu- 
facturer. By  the  consumer  I  suppose  you  mean  the  railroad  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  They  are  the  only  consumers  of  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Randell.  But,  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  your  opinion,  would  not  an 
arrangement  between  transportation  companies  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  steel  rails  and  the  general  classes  and  kinds  of  steel  that  are 
used  in  structural  works,  and  in  the  general  business  of  the  country, 
affecting  the  prices  of  the  product  necessary  to  be  used  by  railroads, 
and  in  reference  to  prices  of  transportation — such  an  agreement  as 
that  between  the  transportation  companies  and  the  manufacturers 
would  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  mass  of  consumers  in  this  country, 
the  general  public,  that  have  to  use  the  transportation  and  have  their 
goods  carried  over  the  rails  of  the  transportation  companies? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  a  very  long  question. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  know ;  but  the  gist  of  it  is  this :  Would  not  a  com- 
bination between  the  transportation  companies  and  the  manufac- 
turers, no  matter  how  Sc'itisfied  they  might  be  in  reference  to  prices 
and- rates,  yet  the  public  might  be  robbed  by  them  in  combination 
that  way  better  than  it  could  be  if  they  were  not  in  combination  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  In  other  words,  your  question  means  that  if  the 
railroad  companies  and  the  steel  manufacturers  mutually  agreed 
upon  a  price  lor  rails? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  it  would 

Mr.  Randell.  Suppose  they  put  the  rails  at  $50  a  ton,  that  would 
make  it  that  much  more  expensive  to  build  a  railroad.  Suppose  the 
other  arrangements  between  them,  however,  were  satisfactory,  so 
that  the  railroad  company  was  able  to  pay  $50  a  ton  for  the  steel 
rails  that  they  now  get  for  $28  a  ton;  tnat  they  had  advantages  in 
reference  to  rates  that  applied  directly  or  indirectly  to  all  rates,  and 
therefore  that  the  manufacturer  woul^  get  a  higher  price  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  carrier,  and  the  carrier  would  get  a  higher  price  by  con- 
sent of  the  steel  companies,  but  the  general  consuming  public  would 
get  the  worst  of  it,  is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  stated  that  from  everything  I  have  heard 
and  know,  I  think  that  arrangement  with  the  railroad  companies 
about  steel  rails  is  a  very  fair  arrangement.  I  never  heard  that  it 
was  based  upon  any  concessions  in  the  rates. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  will  ask  you,  then,  do  you  not  think  it  a  danger- 
ous situation  when  the  steel  manufacturers  and  the  railroad  com- 
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panies  can  make  such  arrangements  and  no  one  has  the  power  to  mido 
them? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  railroad  conipanies  and  the  steel  companies 
are  in  the  relation  of  a  manufacturer  and  a  seller,  and  the  railroad 
companies  are  buyers. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  think  the  general  public  is  interested  in 
that;  because  they,  must  pay  to  the  railroad  companies,  they  must 
pay,  in  the  way  of  rates  that  they  give  to  the  railroads,  more  money 
than  is  invested  in  the  railroads,  and  the  railroads  charge  up  to  the 
public  the  cost  as  a  part  of  their  investment? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  the  varying  of  that  is  so  slight,  if  it  exists, 
the  rails  that  a  railroad  company  buys  are  not  a  very  great  thing. 
When  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  buys  for  its  whole  system,  of  course 
that  is  a  great  thing,  but  I  must  say  that  I  see  no  objection  what- 
ever, no  connection  between  the  general  consumer  of  steel  and  any 
agreement  made,  mutual  agreement,  between  the  railroads  and  the 
steel  company. 

Mr.  Randeix.  I  am  speaking  of  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  the 
general  business  of  the  country.  Suppose  they  just  doubled  the  price 
of  rails;  suppose  they  doubled  the  price  of  other  things  to  correspond. 
It  suits  the  producer  of  steel  and  iron.  It  suits  the  carrier  of  goods, 
and  then  each  one  is  getting  a  higher  price  by  mutual  agreement? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  somebody  has  to  pay  it.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  general  public  has  to  pay  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  In  reply  to  that,  I  wish  to  state  again  that  it  oc- 
curs to  me — I  have  been  interested  in  the  matter — that  when  I  heard 
of  that  I  thought  it  was  not  an  excessive  price  for  steel  rails — ^the 
price  of  $28  a  ton. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  you  spoke  of  it,  that  we  ought  to  guard  against 
the  danger  of  these  companies  in  the  future,  at  some  time,  perhaps, 
using  the  tariff  to  levy  a  higher  rate  on  the  people  than  they  other- 
wise could  levy.  Now,  on  that  same  line,  do  you  not  think  it  is  not 
very  dangerous  to  the  public  for  the  steel  companies  and  the  railroad 
companies  to  combine  and  agree  in  reference  to  the  price  of  steel  and 
the  price  of  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  you  call  that  a  combination,  when  the  seller  and 
buyer  agree  as  to  their  price? 

Mr.  Randell.  I  think  so,  when  it  affects  the  general  public,  the 
public  which  has  to  pay  the  bills. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  can  not  agree  with  you.  That  is  what  takes  place 
in  every  sale  and  purchase.    I  can  not  agree  as  far  as  I  see  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  wanted  to  get  your  idea. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  can  not  class  that  as  a  combination. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  all,  then,  I  think,  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  thank  you  for  your  presence  here. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  you. 

Mr.  Crozier.  As  I  am  going  to  comment  upon  Mr.  Carnegie's  testi- 
mony, I  will  be  glad  to  have  him  remain. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  US.  ALFKED  0.  CSOZIES,  OF  WHMINOTON,  DEL. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Crozier.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  portion  of  my  statement,  of  course, 
will  be  my  opinion  and  will  be  accepted  as  such. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  been  highly  entertained  to-day,  but  I  have 
been  very  much  reminded  of  a  definition  which  I  heard,  and  you  have 
undoubtedly  heard,  that  speech  is  the  instrument  with  which  men  con- 
ceal their  thoughts.  However,  during  the  testimony  to-day  I  have 
been  very  much  enlightened  as  to  a  point  of  view  industrially  that  I 
did  not  suppose  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  who  has  enlight- 
ened us  upon  the  subject. 

As  his  testimony  is  public,  and  as  his  article  in  a  magazine  was  a 
public  article,  I  assume  that  he  has  no  objection  to  titie  jUainest  po^- 
ble  criticism  of  that  article. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  at  aU. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Before  you  go  on  with  your  statement,  will  you 
state  what  business  you  are  engaged  in.    Are  you  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Crozier.  No,  sir.  With  all  due  respect,  I  would  say  that  I  am 
the  author  of  The  Magnet,  an  industrial  novel,  and  I  am  a  lawyer 
and  some  other  foolish  things.  I  have  no  interest  in  any  schedule 
or  anything  of  that  kind.    It  is  purely  a  public  matter  with  me. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  been  here  all  day  long,  and  when  the  gentle- 
man makes  his  speech  I  suppose  it  will  be  printed  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  it. 

Mr.  Crozier.  If  it  will  be  a  pleasure 

The  Chairman.  The  clerk  will  send  you  a  copy  of  it,  Mr.  Car- 
negie. 

Mr.  Crozier.  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  desire  to  correct  some 
of  my  statements  if  you  thought  thev  were  improper. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  I  will  beg  to  be  excused. 

The  Chairman.  The  clerk  will  send  you  a  copy  of  Mr.  Crozier's 
speech  and  you  can  reply  in  writing  if  vou  desire  it,  and  send  to  the 
clerk  what  you  have  to  say,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to 
stay  if  you  do  not  desire  to. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  been  here  all  day  and  I  am  somewhat  tired 
and  I  will  read  your  criticism  later,  and  then  I  will  say,  maybe,  if  it 
is  against  me,  "  What  a  pity  that  man  does  not  know  better,"  and  if 
it  is  in  favor  of  me  I  will  say  "What  a  wise  young  fellow  that 
was."    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Crozier.  Mr.  Carnegie,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  say  the 
former,  that  it  is  a  pity  that  I  am  not  better  informed. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  want  to  have  the  pain  of  saying  that  to 
such  a  nice  fellow,  and  it  is  well  that  he  should  remain  for  several 
days  in  the  delusion  that  he  is  quite  well  up  on  the  tariff  question. 

Mr.  Crozier.  Possibly  the  delusion  will  be  mutual.  Anyway,  I  am 
glad  to  excuse  you  if  you  prefer  to  go. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes ;  because  I  can  not  reply  to-night.  I  have  been 
here  all  day.  I  did  not  want  to  treat  anybody  with  discourtesy.  I 
have  tried  the  best  I  could  to  give  you  my  opinions  on  this  subject.  I 
may  be  wrong,  I  may  be  right. 

Mr.  Crozier.  We  will  be  friends  anyway. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try  to  get  to  the  point  and  not  detain  you  over 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  at  the  most. 

In  a  recent  magazine  article  Andrew  Carnegie  dealt  a  severe  blow 
to  the  entire  protective  tariff  system.  He  has  moved  public  opinion 
appreciably.  He  has  kindled  wide  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom,  necessity, 
and  value  of  protection.  His  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  claim  that  he  is  a  protectionist  enabled  him  to  do  this.  But  he  is 
no  longer  a  protectionist  in  the  American  sense,  for  he  says :  "A  tariff 
for  protection,  which  was  the  issue  forty  years  ago,  should  now  give 

Elace  to  a  tariff  for  revenue."  He  says  the  infant  should  be  weaned 
pom  tariff  milk  and  fed  upon  free  competition. 

Unfortunately,  his  article  has  created  another  impression  among 
many.  Mr.  Carnegie  invoked  and  obtained  the  Government's  i)ro- 
tective  arm  to  hold  back  foreign  competition  during  the  whble  time 
he  was,  with  his  genius,  building  up  his  industry  from  nothing  to 
where  he  sold  it  for  some  $400,000,000.  He  took  his  pay  largely  in 
first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  He  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  owner  of  that  trust,  deriving  therefrom  some 
$20,000,000  annually.  Many  believe  now  he  is  again  invoking  the 
Government's  strong  arm  for  his  financial  benefit  or  security.  That 
he  wants  it  to  now  tear  down  the  tariff  wall  and  admit  foreign  com- 
petition to  help  his  trust  ruin  and  destroy  its  weaker  competitors  and 
to  frighten  capital  so  that  it  will  not  start  new  industries  to  compete 
with  the  trust.  This  would  leave  his  corporation  fprever  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  American  field.  This  may  not  be  his  intention 
or  desire,  but  it  would  be  the  effect.  His  proposition  doubtless  was 
innocent  and  philanthropic,  but  many  think  it  looks  thrifty. 

It  would  seem  that  he  used  the  Federal  Government  to  wet  nurse 
his  weakling  infant  until  it  has  become  the  greatest  of  all  industrial 
giants,  and  instead  of  weaning  it  from  the  Government  he  now  asks 
for  a  law  that  would  kill  off  all  of  the  other  infants,  big  and  little,  so 
that  his  giant  may  have  all  the  profit  milk  the  monopolistic  leech  can 
suck,  both  from  the  producers  and  consumers  of  America.  He  would 
encourage  race  suicide,  for  his  plan  would  automatically  suffocate  all 
industrial  infants  of  the  iron  and  steel  variety  as  SDon  as  they  are 
born. 

Judge  Gary  told  you  frankly  and  on  oath  that  free  trade  would 
not  injure  the  steel  trust;  that  it  could  take  care  of  itself.  Its  splen- 
did organization,  huge  size,  vast  power,  due  to  railroad,  financial, 
and  political  alliances,  make  its  position  impregnable  against  every 
foe  but  one.  Only  by  an  endless-chain  absorption  or  by  enormous 
loss  of  profits  through  fierce  competition  and  cutting  of  prices  can  it 
protect  itself  against  the  constant  menace  of  new  industries  that  are 
induced  to  spring  up  by  the  attraction  of  rich  profits  from  the  high 
range  of  prices  the  trust  must  maintain  to  pay  dividends  on  its  vast 
capitalization.  This  is  so,  unless  Mr.  Carnegie's  plan  of  destroying 
the  tariff  can  be  used  to  frighten  capital  and  prevent  the  starting  of 
such  plants,  for  no  one  would  risk  his  money  if  he  had  to  fight  a  big 
trust  and  also  the  duty-free  products  of  cheap  foreign  labor. 

If  foreign  competition  became  annoying,  the  trust  could  effectively 
retaliate  abroad  and  ultimately  bring  about  an  international  trust 
that  could  evade  regulating  and  restraining  laws  and  combine,  for 
mutual  defense  and  profit,  the  iron  and  steel  producers  of  the  world. 
It  would  then  be  practicable  and  possible  for  the  daring  genius  of 
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high  finance  to  reach  its  final  goal — a  universal  monopoly  of  a  human 
necessity  that'could,  with  high  prices,  extort  excessive  profits  continu- 
ously and  automatically  from  all  mankind  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
few  and  gradually  draining  and  weakening  all  people  to  a  state  tend- 
ing toward  final  and  helpless  servitude.  Wise  statesmanship  diverts 
at  their  source  such  evil  currents. 

Are  antitrust  laws  justifiable?  Is  competition,  such  as  contem- 
plated by  the  common  law  for  hundreds  of  years,  wise?  Is  private 
monopoly  abhorrent  ?  Is  it  against  public  welfare  to  have  control  of 
all  industry  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men  and  ultimately  come 
under  the  mastery  of  one  human  individual,  crushing  out  all  inde- 
pendent operators  and  forcing  the  entire  citizenship  into  the  hired 
service  pf  one  incorporated,  soulless  power?  We  are  not  drifting 
that  way,  but  madly  galloping. 

If  this  be  true,  then  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  establishment 
of  infant  industries  was  more  imperatively  needed  for  the  common 

food — ^not  to  develop  the  country,  but  to  compete  with  the  trusts, 
eep  their  prices  down,  and  ward  off  the  evil  day  of  the  annihilation 
of  all  competition,  the  establishment  of  complete  monopoly,  and  per- 
haps a  revolution  started  by  the  people  in  some  desperate  effort  to 
free  themselves  from  the  powerful,  concentrating,  strangling  incor- 
porated clutch. 

It  is  as  important  to  the  young  man  of  to-day  just  starting  in  busi- 
ness life  with  courage,  but  without  wealth,  to  have  his  little  infant 
industry  protected  as  it  was  for  Mr.  Carnegie  when  he  was  similarly 
situated.  More  so,  for  Mr.  Carnegie  was  menaced  only  by  the  dan- 
ger from  abroad,  as  there  were  then  no  powerful  trusts  to  fi^ht  him 
m  the  market  here  at  home  with  all  the  effective  means  at  their  com- 
mand, such  as  cheaper  raw  materials,  better  transportation  accommo- 
dations and  rates,  lower  interest  charges,  indirect  duress  upon  pur- 
chasers, and  the  like. 

Only  the  protective  tariff  can  give  him  any  chance  and  insure  the 
starting  of  new  plants  to  compete  with  the  trusts  and  retain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  any  effective  power  of  regulation  or  control 
of  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  Destroy  protection  and  there- 
after our  economic  policies  will  not  be  controlled  by  our  Government 
or  its  citizens,  but  largely  by  conditions  iabroad,  over  which  we  can 
have  no  effective  control. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  explained  that  I  have  no  hostility  toward 
corporations  or  wealth,  no  interest  in  any  trust,  no  personal  concern 
over  any  tariff  schedule.  My  interest  in  this  matter  is  only  as  an 
humble  member  of  that  large  body  of  citizens  who  desire  a  good  gov- 
ernment that  will  perpetuate  itself  in  the  confidence  and  affections  of 
all  the  people  by  adopting  and  executing  policies  that  will  insure 
to  all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  impartial  equality  before  the  law,  indus- 
trial opportunity,  and  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

The  tariff  should  be  revised  honestly,  thoroughly,  fearlessly,  un- 
selfishly. The  people  were  promised  and  expect  it.  But  they  do  not 
expect  you  to  dump  them  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  They 
want  readjustment  with  due  regard  to  all  the  ultimate  consequences 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  difficult  task,  but  the 
people  have  confidence  in  your  wisdom,  caution,  independence,  im- 
partiality,  and  patriotism. 
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Mr.  Carnegie's  enumeration  of  the  objects  of  protection  strangely 
omits  the  one  great  purpose  of  the  policy,  in  tact,  the  one  object 
which  justified  its  adoption  and  won  the  popular  support  necessary  to 
its  continuance,  namely,  the  welfare  of  American  labor  and  agri- 
culture. 

If  the  protective  tariff  is  abolished  and  the  steel  trust,  for  instance, 
becomes  an  international  trust,  its  workmen  will  be  at  its  mercy  abso- 
lutely and  always.  And  there  is  no  certainty  that  its  management 
will  always  be  as  wise  respecting  labor  as  it  now  is.  If  its  employees 
here  strike  to  prevent  wage  reduction  or  longer  hours,  the  mills  can 
be  closed  and  the  American  market  supplied  from  its  mills  abroad 
until  its  American  workmen,  their  wives,  and  children  are  starved 
into  submission.  It  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  form  kindred  in- 
dustries in  different  countries  into  international  trusts,  for  capital 
and  investment  readily  migrate  anywhere  in  the  world  to  the  point 
of  greatest  profits  consistent  with  safety.  But  it  is  not  practicable 
to  organize  labor  internationally. 

The  ultimate  tendency  of  the  policy  of  internationally  consolidat- 
ing industry,  which  removal  of  the  tariff  would  hasten,  will  be  to 
bring  the  wages  paid  to  labor  in  all  countries  approximately  to  one 
common  level.  With  the  power  of  labor  to  protect  itself  by  effective 
organization  gone,  and  with  human  nature  as  it  is,  American  wages 
would  go  down  to  the  foreign  level  instead  of  foreign  wages  being 
advanced  to  the  American  standard.  The  trust  would  install  Ameri- 
can superintendents  and  improved  machinery  in  its  foreign  mills.  It 
doubtless  would  produce  abroad  with  its  cheaper  labor  exclusively 
if  it  could  do  so  more  cheaply,  for  the  freight  rate  by  water  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States  is  less  than  it  is  by  rail  from  Pittsburg 
to  the  seaboard.  Inevitably  wages  here  would  ultimately  be  lowered 
or  American  mills  closed  altogether. 

Marquis  Ito,  the  distinguished  Japanese  economist,  says  the  Chinese 
coolies  can  quickly  be  trained  into  the  most  docile  and  effective  of 
skilled  workmen  in  almost  any  kind  of  industry.  There  are  tens  of 
millions  of  these*  coolies  ready  to  work  for  10  cents  a  day.  Capital  is 
alive  to.  its  opportunity  always,  and  China  ancl  Japan  in  time  will 
rival  this  country  in  the  number  and  size  of  its  industries,  largely 
owned  by  capitalists  of  this  and  other  countries.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  skilled  workmen  in  Japan  anxious  to  work  for 
30  cents  a  day.  What  is  the  use  of  laws  excluding  Asiatics  for 
the  protection  of  our  labor  if  the  tariff  is  to  be  removed  and  our  trusts 
allowed  tp  build  great  factories  in  Asia,  managed  by  Amiericans,  but 
employing  cheap  oriental  labor,  the  products  being  shipped  here 
duty  tree  and  sold  at  prices  that  will  force  American  factories  to 
close  or  reduce  wages  ? 

Already  trusts  producing  oil,  steel  and  iron,  powder,  tobacco, 
thread,  and  other  products  have  taken  steps  looking  toward  world- 
wide control  of  prices — ^the  first  step  toward  the  inevitable  interna- 
tional trust. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  protective  tariff  is  the  mother  of  trusts. 
Many  good  men  believe  this,  but  it  is  not  true.  However,  it  is  the 
mother  of  industry,  of  that  huge  family  of  prosperous  and  growing 
industries  that  employ  millions  of  American  workmen,  our  citizens, 
at  the  highest  average  wages  of  all  human  history;  and  we  are 
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proud  of  her  for  that  reason.  But  she  did  not  give  birth  to  the  great 
monopolistic  monstrosities  called  trusts.  She  has  mothered  agri- 
culture also,  and  helped  create  the  best  home  market  in  all  the  world. 

Excessive  and  ruinous  competition  during  the  years  following  the 
panic  of  1893  supplied  the  incentive  and  industrial  bargains  that  led 
to  the  formation  of  most  American  trusts.  But  the  real  mother  of 
trusts  was  Wall  street.  Few  would  have  ever  been  formed  but  for 
its  machinations  and  exigencies.  Clever  promoters,  who  since  the 
success  of  their  schemes  are  called  great  financiers  and  bankers,  ob- 
tained options  on  different  plants  m  a  given  industry.  Then  they 
formed  a  huge  corporation  with  almost  an  endless  amount  of  stock, 
but  relatively  no  money.  They  caused  the  board  of  dummy  directors, 
consisting  or  their  office  boys  and  irresponsible  clerks,  to  "  buy  "  such 
options,  paying  therefor  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  company. 
All  this  was  valueless  unless  they  could  find  some  way  to  sell  it  for 
real  money. 

First,  they  tried,  and  usually  succeeded,  to  pay  for  the  plants  under 
option  by  issuing  to  the  original  owners  a  comparatively  small  por- 
tion of  the  stock  of  the  new  company.  This  was  genius,  of  its  kind ; 
the  promoters  thereby  acquiring  control  and  management  and  a  good 
portion  of  the  title  to  a  lot  of  going  concerns.  All  this  for  nothing, 
by  simply  promising  the  owners  that  Wall  street,  with  its  canny 
powers  and  machinery  for  public  deception,  would  hypnotize  the 
public  into  believing  that  the  plants  were  worth  several  times  more 
than  the  original  owners  ever  dreamed  of,  so  the  people  would  take 
their  savings  from  the  banks  and  bujr  the  stocks  of  the  new  trust  to 
an  extent  that  would  enable  the  original  owners  and  the  promoters 
to  unload  at  fictitious  prices  and  make  a  clean-up.  The  scheme 
worked,  thanks  to  the  wizard  ways  of  Wall  street.  The  stock  ex- 
change was  the  wholesale  agency  and  the  screen  that  hid  the  perpe- 
trators from  the  despoiled  people.  This  was  the  way  the  overnight 
multimillionaires  were  made.  This  was  the  way  trusts  were  bom. 
The  tariff  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

If  it  is  true,  as  reported,  that  Mr.  Carnegie  was  willing  to  sell  for 
one  hundred  millions  what  he  afterwards  sold  to  the  trust  for  about 
$400,000,000,  he  can  not  be  blamed  for  driving  a  good  bargain  with 
the  promoters  even  if  the  people  must  now  pay  for  it.  But  it  serves 
tx)  illustrate  the  basis  on  which  cost  of  production  is  now  figured, 
and  gives  a  glimpse  inside  at  the  vastness  of  the  volume  of  trust 
securities  on  which  the  public  are  expected  to  supply  the  money  to 
pay  dividends  by  paying  high  prices  for  trust  products.  The  trusts 
must  maintain  these  high  prices  or  default  on  interest  or  dividends. 
To  do  this  they  must  have  a  substantial  monopoly.  This  can  be  had 
only  by  buying  up  competing  plants  as  fast  as  they  get  troublesome, 
or  bv  crushing  them  with  competition,  unless  the  plan  to  abolish  the 
tariff  can  be  made  to  destroy  their  weaker  competitors  for  them. 

One  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  promoters  of  the  trusts  is  said  to 
have  been  the  furnishing  of  several  billions  of  securities  that  could 
be  listed  and  artificially  manipulated  daily  by  the  insiders  as  chips 
on  Wall  street's  great  gaming  table,  where  by  means  that  would  not 
be  used  by  the  most  hardened  of  professional  gamblers  the  people  of 
the  entire  country  are  enticed  and  daily  fleeced  out  of  their  earnings 
and  their  properties.  The  legislature  refused  to  act,  so  Governor 
Hughes  has  appointed  a  private  committee  to  investigate  Wall  street. 
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Their  work  will  be  more  thorough  and  successful  if  the  entire 
wronged  country  will  promptly  rise  up  and  demand  the  abolition 
of  margin  gambling  and  usurious  rates  on  call  loans,  the  former  ex- 
ceeding in  volume  the  value  of  all  farm  and  manufactured  products, 
the  latter,  with  rates  that  often  go  up  to  200  per  cent,  being  the 
great  magnet  with  which  the  money  of  the  entire  country  is  enticed 
away  from  legitimate  business  and  into  gambling  uses. 

In  two  years  prices  of  stocks  have  fluctuated  40  to  150  per  cent. 
An  average  drop  of  but  10  per  cent  on  the  entire  market  means  a 
loss  equal  to  all  the  money  in  circulation.  Yet  this  is  done  contin- 
uously and  artificially  by  the  pools  comprised  of  the  same  few  men 
who  have  seized  control  of  the  big  banks,  insurance  companies,  rail- 
roads, trusts,  and  public  currency,  who  create  conditions  that  ruin 
the  country  with  panics  while  they  gamble  away  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation.  This  situation  is  more  important  than  the  tariff  question. 
It  is  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare.  There  is  to  be  a  finish  fight 
between  the  masters  oi  Wall  street  and  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  understand  that  the  jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mittee is  limited  to  revision  of  the  tariff  and  the  preparation  of  a 
tariff  bill? 

Mr.  Chozier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  there  are  other  committees  of  Congress 
that  have  the  jurisdiction  over  those  matters? 

Mr.  Crozier.  That  is  true,  sir;  but  I  want  to  show  you  that  the 
organization  and  the  watering  of  these  trusts  was  to  obtain  a  volume 
of  securities  which  now  amounts — ^the  listed  securities — ^to  $25,000,- 
000,000  that  they  could  list,  and  by  artificial  means  make  the  prices 
fluctuate  up  and  down  for  their  profit  and  the  public's  loss.  We  have 
seen  stocks  change  in  price  during  the  last  two  years  from  40  to  150 
per  cent — ^good  railroad  stocks. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  We  have  to  confine  our  examination  to  the  tariff 
question. 

Mr.  Crozier.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  go  off  into  that.  I  see  the 
whole  thing  together,  oecause  the  same  men  are  doing  that  kind  of 
business,  and  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  change  the  market  10  per  cent 
to  cause  somebody  to  lose  all  the  money  in  the  country.  I  see  in  this 
proposition  a  scheme  to  tear  down  the  tariff  wall  for  the  purpose,  by 
those  same  men,  of  destroying  the  independent  producers  in  this 
country,  and  then  forming  international  trusts  to  protect  the  trusts 
here  against  importations  from  abroad,  and  then  they  will  have  the 
workingmen  of  the  world  at  their  mercy,  and  they  will  have  the  con- 
sumers of  the  world  at  their  mercy ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  all  these  lines  run  into  the  same  office  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  Wall  street,  and  that  is  the  power  that  I 
believe  is  behind  this  movement  to  destroy  the  tariff  upon  steel  rails 
and  steel  products,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  here  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  trespass  longer  upon  your  time,  because  it 
is  late.    Thank  you. 

(At  6.05  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Tuesday,  December  22, 1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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SCHEDULE  A -CHEMICALS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 


ACETIC  ANHYDRIDE. 

THE  MONSANTO  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  SUGGESTS  TWO 
CENTS  A  POUND  DUTY. 

«  St.  Louis,  December  16^  1908. 
Sbreno  E.  Payne,  Esq., 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  amendment  which, 
it  is  suggested,  may  be  tacked  onto  Schedule  A,  paragraph  1,  acids, 
which  at  present  carry  specific  rates  of  duty,  and  which  amendment 
we  are  iniormed  reads : 

Provided,  That  no  article  classified  for  duty  under  this  paragraph  shaU  pay 
less  than  —  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

As  such  amendment  or  provision  would  undoubtedly  affect  acetic 
anhydride,  which  was  classified  and  held  to  be  dutiable  in  Tariff  De- 
cision 26400  under  the  provision  for  acetic  acid  at  2  cents  per  pound, 
and  as  this  product  is  used  altogether  as  a  raw  material  in  chemical 
manufacture,  as  well  as  in  other  manufacturing  industries,  partic- 
ularly in  the  manufacture  of  photo  films,  and,  further,  as  this  product 
is  not  yet  manufactured  in  the  United  States  we  have  taken  the  lib- 
erty of  telegraphing  you : 

Earnestly  protest  against  proposed  amendment  Schedule  A  unless  acetic 
acid  anhydride  be  specifically  enumerated  at  not  over  present  specific  duty,  2 
cents  pound.  This  product  not  now  manufactured  in  United  States  and  used 
(ihiefly  as  raw  material  in  manufacture  chemicals  and  similarly  in  other 
Industries. 

We  might  add  that  even  if  it  is  contemplated  to  manufacture  acetic 
anhydride  in  the  United  States  2  cents  per  pound  protection  would 
seem  to  be  ample  and  sufficient  for  any  American  manufacturer  who 
would  undertake  the  production  of  this  article,  f.or  the  reason  that 
this  country  is  the  home  of  wood  distillation  and  furnishes  Europe 
with  most  of  the  acetate  of  lime,  the  raw  material  from  which  acetic 
acid  anhydride  be  specifically  enumerated  at  not  over  present  specific  duty,  2 
We  trust  our  request  for  a  specific  duty  on  this  product  will  meet 
with  your  kind  consideration,  and  beg  to  remain. 
Respectfully, 

Monsanto  Chemical  Works, 
Per  Jno.  F.  Tullay,  President, 
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BARYTES  EARTH. 

THE  BECKTON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  SUB- 
MITS SUPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF  RELATIVE  TO  BABYTES. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Decerriber  17^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Sir:  We  wish  to  protest  against  an  advance  in  duty  on  crude 
barytes  earth  or  barium  sulphate  ore  over  present  duty  of  75  cents 
per  long  ton. 

Crude  barytes  earth  is  the  crude  ore  just  as  taken  from  the  mines; 
is  shipped  in  bulk  from  abroad,  principally  from  Germany.  About 
15,000  tons  are  imported  annually  as  a  raw  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  lithopone.  We  know  of  no  other  use  for  this  ore,  as  it  is 
too  far  offcolor  to  be  manufactured  into  powdered  barytes  pigment. 

Lithopone  is  a  very  opaque,  nonpoisonous,  white  pigment,  manu- 
factured and  used  to  a  considerable  extent  abroad,  especially  in  coun- 
tries where  the  use  of  white  lead  is  prohibited.  Chemically  it  is  a 
combination  between  barium  sulphate  and  zinc  sulphide. 

The  manufacture  of  lithopone  in  the  United  States  is  a  growing 
industry,  with  considerable  competition  both  among  the  several 
domestic  manufacturers  and  from  abroad. 

With  the  present  duty  of  only  1\  cents  per  pound  on  the  finished 
product,  the  ability  of  the  American  manufacturer  to  compete  with 
foreign-produced  lithopone  depends  upon  his  ability  to  obtain  his 
principal  raw  material,  crude  barytes  earth,  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

American  barytes  deposits'  are  situated  in  the  South  and  Middle 
West,  with  prohibitive  freight  rates  to  the  East.  The  American  ores, 
on  account  of  their  physical  nature  and  attendant  chemical  impurities, 
are  not  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  lithopone.  Our  company,  the 
first  manufacturers  of  lithopone  in  this  country,  have  never  found  an 
American  ore  from  which  lithopone  could  be  manufactured  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  product. 

An  increase  in  the  tariff  on  the  raw  material,  without  a  proportion- 
ate protective  increase  on  the  finished  product,  would  destroy  the 
lithopone  industry  of  this  country. 

We  petition,  therefore,  that  the  duty  on  crude  manufactured  barytes 
earth  suitable  for  lithopone  manufacture  be  entirely  removed,  or  at 
least  not  advanced  beyond  the  present  tariff. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Beckton  Chemical  Company, 
By  R.  S.  Habbard,  President. 


WILLIAM  D.  OILMAN  COMPANY,  SWEETWATER,  TENN.,  WISHES 
A  PROTECTIVE  DUTY  ON  BARYTES. 

Sweetwater,  Tenn.,  December  17^  1908. 
Chahiman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  some  misstatements 
in  some  of  the  protests  against  an  increase  in  duty  on  barytes  ore. 
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paragraph  No.  44,  made  to  your  honorable  committee.  First,  J.  W. 
Coulston  &  Co.,  who  are  importers  of  barytes  and  not  manufacturers. 
These  parties  state  the  imports  of  crude  barytes  ore  for  the  fiscal 
year  1907  as  being  6,000  tons.  The  United  States  Government  report 
for  that  year  gives  the  importation  of  barytes  ore  as  20,544  tons.  (See 
The  Production  of  Barytes  in  1907,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  p.  11.)  Such  a 
statement,  to  use  their  own  words,  seems  "  wild  of  the  mark  "  and 
likely  to  mislead  you.  Also  kindly  note  that  they  admit  the  freight 
on  imported  ore  is  only  $2  per  ton.  As  to  their  statement  regarding 
the  manufacture  of  lithopone,  the  opinion  expressed  is  of  no  value, 
as  they  do  not  make  it  and  so  are  not  expert  testimony.  They  would, 
of  course,  lose  their  profit  if  American  ore  was  used  instead  of 
Grerman. 

Relative  to  the  Beckton  Chemical  Company,  otherwise  Harrison 
Brothers  Company  (Incorporated) ,  protest.  The  statement  made  that 
German  barytes  is  "  of  a  higher  quality  and  more  suitable  to  the 
manufacture  of  lithopone,"  is  willfully  untrue  or  made  by  some  one 
entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  business  of  the  Beckton  Company,  for 
the  company  has  bough  from  me  manj^  thousands  of  tons  of  Ajiieri- 
can  ore,  and  the  statements  of  the  men  in  the  factory  to  me  were  that 
it  was  easy  to  burn  and  gave  better  results  than  German  ore,  which 
was  lower  in  price.  I  have  in  my  possession  analysis  of  American 
ore  made  by  the  head  chemist  of  Harrison  Brothers  Company  (In- 
corporated) showing  the  highest  possible  purity.    "  Lest  we  forget." 

Relative  to  brief  of  "  certain  users  of  barytes,"  names  not  given. 
This  statement  is  evidently  the  production  of ""  some  literary  fellow  " 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  b^^rytes  mining  or  how  the  ore  is  found  in 
the  ground.  His  talk  about  mining  with  a  steam  shovel  shows  that  he 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he 
at  least  admits  we  have  plenty  of  ore  in  the  United  States,  but  can 
not  follow  his  reason  why  the  natural  resources  of  our  country  should 
not  be  opened  up  and  developed. 

Ridicule  is  not  argument,  nor  can  it  avail  with  your  committee  to 
attempt  to  locate  in  Washington  County,  Mo.,  a  business  carried  on 
in  six  States,  with  an  investment  of  over  $3,000,000,  and  quite  able 
to  supply  abundant  good  crude  material  at  a  fair  price,  really  no 
more  than  is  paid  by  the  German  manufacturer  of  lithopone  for  ore 
in  his  home  market,  from  whom  these  gentlemen  (who  would  have 
to  go  out  of  business,  they  say,  if  we  had  a  duty  of  $5  per  ton  on 
ore)  are  now  protected  by  a  duty  of  $25  per  ton.  The  sympathy 
expressed  for  the  American  people  for  having  to  pay  an  advanced 
price  for  lithopone  on  account  of  an  advanced  price  in  ore  is  as  un- 
usual as  it  is  commendable.  As  for  the  loss  of  $15,000  to  $20,000  to 
the  United  States  on  crude  ore,  why  not  extend  sympathy  to  the 
Government  for  the  loss  on  15,000  tons  of  lithopone  manufactured 
in  this  country  on  which  no  duty  is  paid?  This  would  amount  to 
$375,000  yearly.  Yet  we,  the  people,  pay  this  to  the  American  manu- 
facturers*^ of  lithopone,  and  have  thereby  enabled  them  to  develop  an 
industry  of  which  everybody  who  knows  about  it  is  justly  proud. 
Lithopone  sells  for  $100  to  $150  per  ton,  as  to  quality.  The  in- 
creased cost  of  manufacture  if  a  duty  of  $5  per  ton  was  put  on  to 
barytes  ore  would  amount  to  only  $2  per  ton  of  lithopone  produced. 
As  700  pounds  of  roasted  barytes  are  required  to  make  a  ton,  is  it 
at  all  likely  that  this  would  put  them  out  of  business  or  drive  them 
to  the  poorhouse?     Their  business  has  been  developed  and  fostered 
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by  a  duty.  Why  should  not  we,  as  free  citizens  of  the  same  country, 
not  have  the  same  care  for  our  welfare  and  advancement  shown  us  ? 
It  is  the  case  of  the  worm  on  the  leaf  complaining  of  too  much  life 
among  his  fellows  in  the  dust.  These  gentlemen  who  manufacture 
lithopone  are  mostly  large  companies,  ranging  from  $1,000,000  to 
$10,000,000  capital,  and  are  able  to  present  their  claims  to  the  com- 
mittee by  introducing  highly  paid  experts  who  pleasantly  blend  facts 
and  fiction  to  mislead  you.  For  instance,  they  claim  they  can  not 
use  American  ore ;  yet  every  one  of  the  protests  are  made  by  parties 
who  have  used  large  quantities  of  our  ore  (with  one  exception),  and 
we  are  selling  several  thousand  tons  yearly  to  large  manufacturers 
who  have  not  protested.  This  statement  made  by  "  certain  users  " 
is  capable  of  being  disproved  in  every  point,  and  the  motive  is  to 
mislead  you.  I  inclose  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  factories 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  barytes ;  also  estimate  of  the  amount 
paid  out  for  labor  in  the  mines  in  1907,  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  D.  Gilman, 

ForWM.  D.  Gilman  Company. 


Exhibit  A. 

Barytes  factories  in  United  States :  Missouri  4,  Illinois  1,  Kentucky 
3,  North  Carolina  1,  Virginia  4,  Tennessee  3,  New  York  1 ;  total,  X7 
factories. 

Note. — ^The  New  York  factory  is  the  smallest,  and  is  owned  by  a 
company  in  Canada  using  ore  from  their  mine;  do  not  think  it  has 
been  successful. 

Amount  paid  for  labor  by  miners  and  shippers  of  barytes:  1905, 
$148,803;  1906,  $160,367;  1907,  $291,777. 

This  shows  a  growing  business  with  a  healthy  increase.  The  89,621 
tons  mined  in  1907  was  75  per  cent  of  the  amount  used  in  the  United 
States  that  year. 

We  have  ample  ore  to  supply  all  the  home  trade  and  our  quality  is 
equal  to  the  best  imported.  The  duty  asked  for  will  work  no  hard- 
ship to  any  user,  but  will  tend,  by  giving  a  steady  market,  to  open  up 
new  mines  and  enlarge  the  output  of  old  ones.  Competition  will  in 
time  result  in  lower  prices. 

In  1907  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  barium  com- 
pounds valued  at  $357,117.  At  least  two  factories  are  bfeing  put  into 
position  to  manufacture  these  goods  if  protected  by  duty. 


BICHROMATES   AND  YELLOW   PRUSSIATE. 

CARTEB  &  SCATTERGOOB,  PHILADELPHIA,  STATE  THAT  REDUC- 
TIONS IN  DUTY  WILL  CRIPPLE  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Philadblphta,  Pa.,  December  19, 1908. 
Hon.  Sekeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washi7igton^  I).  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  communication  sent 
under  date  of  December  5  to  your  honorable  committee  by  Messrs.  A. 
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Klipstein  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  attacking  the  existing  duties  on 
bichromates  of  potash  and  soda  and  yellow  prussiate  of  potash. 
Avoiding  any  reference  to  the  causes  which  have  been  at  work  to 
produce  the  attack  referred  to,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  burden  your 
committee's  attention  with  matter  not  properly  germane,  we  beg  leave 
as  manufacturers  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  to  call  to  your  notice 
our  former  statement,  that  a  reduction  of  1  cent  per  pound  from 
the  present  rate  of  duty  will  at  once  completely  cripple  the  American 
industry. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  that  paragraph  of  Messrs.  Klip- 
stein's  letter  which  makes  much  of  the  point  that  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash  at  present  enjoys  a  duty  of  42  per  cent — this  being  the 
relation  between  4  cents  per  pound,  the  specific  duty,  and  the  cost  in 
Great  Britain.  This  we  present  to  your  committee  is  only  so  at  this 
time  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  depression  which  the  chemical 
trade  abroad  is  feeling  in  common  with  America.  When  trade  con- 
ditions are  normal  the  duty  automatically  will  drop  as  the  price 
realized  in  Great  Britain  improves,  returning  to  the  figures  which 
have  averaged  in  the  past  five  years  of  30  per  cent  to  35  per  cent. 
The  price  of  the  article  in  Germany  to-day  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  m  the  United  States. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remind  your  committee  that  the  house 
of  A.  Klipstein  &  Co.  are  importers,  representing  interests  abroad 
which  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  American  makers. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Carter  &  Scattergood, 
Charles  Evans. 


BICHROMATES  OF   POTASH  AND   SODA. 

THE   HENRY   BOWER   CHEMICAL   MANTJFACTURING   COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA,  SUBMITS  SUPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Decemher  18^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Sir  :  Since  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  and  testifying  before  your 
committee  on  the  10th  day  of  November  last,  which  was  followed  by 
the  submission  of  a  printed  brief  filed  with  you  in  behalf  of  the  Henry 
Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Company,  your  committee  has  re- 
ceived two  communications  which  call  for  a  reply. 

In  writing  this  I  am  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  not  alone  to  my- 
self and  the  trade  interests  which  I  represent,  but  particularly  to  your 
committee,  so  as  to  guard  against  serious  misapprehensions  by  you 
and  them  of  the  real  facts. 

The  first  communication  is  that  of  C.  J.  Matthews,  under  date  of 
November  19,  1908  (appearing  on  pp.  1991  and  1993  of  first  print 
No.  17) ,  and  signed  by  him  as  chairman  of  the  chemical  section.  Na- 
tional Morocco  Manufacturers'  Association.  It  is  observable  that  he 
is  not  a  manufacturer  of  bichromates  of  potash  or  soda,  and  that  he 
speaks  without  knowledge  of  that  particular  industry.     His  stand- 
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point  is  that  of  a  consumer,  and  while  he  may  be  authorized  by  some 
to  speak  for  leather  and  morocco  manufacturers,  yet  it  is  known  to 
me  that  his  recommendations  to  your  committee  are  opposed  by  many 
prominent  houses  in  that  line  of  industry  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
stated  voluntarily  that  the  present  duties  on  bichromates  form  such  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  tanning  as  to  play  no  important 
part  in  the  question  of  reducing  such  cost,  and  are  mor^  than  offset  by 
the  advantage  of  having  the  bichromates  manufactured  in  America. 
This  is  the  view  of  numerous  practical  manufacturers  of  leather  and 
breaks  the  force  of  Mr.  Matthews's  representations  in  behalf  of  his 
own  line  of  business. 

Aside  from  this,  he  is  a  self-constituted  pleader  for  paint  and 
color  manufacturers,  the  woolen  manufacturers,  the  cotton  manufac- 
turers, the  wall-paper  manufacturers,  and  others,  and  I  challenge  his 
authority  to  speak  for  them. 

Paint  and  color  manufacturers  do  not  ask  to  have  the  duties  on 
bichromates  lowered  so  long  as  the  duties  on  paints  and  colors  remain 
unchanged.  The  present  duties  are  adjusted  to  existing  conditions 
in  their  raw  materials,  among  which  are  the  bichromates  of  potash 
and  soda.  One  can  not  be  changed  or  varied  without  destroying  the 
equitable  situation  of  the  other.  As  consmners  of  bichromates  they 
are  satisfied  with  existing  conditions. 

Likewise,  among  the  manufacturers  of  woolens  and  of  cotton  print 
cloths,  dyers  of  yam,  and  wall-paper  manufacturers  the  bichromates 
are  raw  materials.  No  accredited  representative  of  these  industries 
has  asked  for  a  reduction  of  these  duties  on  the  bichromates,  because 
it  is  realized  that  a  reduction  would  leave  the  consumers  at  the  mercy 
of  the  foreign  manufacturers,  working  together  in  combination^  as 
they  usually  do.  The  well-known  woolen  manufacturers,  William 
Wood  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  write  me  to  say  that  their  house  has 
authorized  no  one  to  recommend  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  any  change  whatsoever  in  the  duties  on  bichromate  of  potash 
or  bichromate  of  soda.  Mr.  Wood  says :  "  The  present  duties  on  these 
articles  constitute  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  cost  of  our  fin- 
ished product,  and  we  recognize  that  the  advantage  of  having  these 
materials  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  offset  any  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  our  operations  which  may 
be  due  to  the  moderate  duties  now  imposed  on  them."  To  the  same 
effect  sire  the  letters  of  N.  T.  Folwell,  of  Folwell  Brothers  &  Co., 
spuiners  and  manufacturers,  of  Philadelphia ;  Globe  Knitting  Mills, 
of  Norristown,  Pa. ;  Knotair  Hosiery  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Irma  Knitting  Mill,  of  Philadelphia,  manufacturers  of  hosiery; 
Chester  Enamelling  Company,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  pat- 
ent leather;  Lincoln  Manufacturing  Company,  Chester,  Pa.,  and 
Bellevue  Mills,  of  Moorehead,  Miss.,  and  Burlington,  N.  C,  cotton 
manufacturers;  John  &  James  Dobson,  of  Philadelphia,  carpet  manu- 
facturers, copies  of  all  of  which  I  attach  hereto  in  verification  of  my 
assertions. 

Mr.  Matthews  writes  in  relief,  as  he  says,  of  the  consumers  who  are 
at  the  mercy  of  a  monopoly,  who,  through  this  duty,  has  been  able  to 
pile  uj)  large  profits  to  the  detriment  of  such  consumers,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  cut  out,  with  the  aid  of  this  duty,  competition  of  any 
sort.  This  is  manifestljr  an  absurd  statement,  as  it  does  not  square 
with  the  facts.    There  is  no  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
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bichromates  either  in  America  or  in  Europe,  nor  can  there  be.  The 
processes  of  manufacture  are  old  and  far  oeyond  the  protection  and 
possibilities  of  protection  by  patents  by  reason  of  their  being  matters 
of  world-wide  knowledge.  The  raw  materials  are  plentiful  and  easily 
secured  in  both  America  and  Europe,  though  much  cheaper  in  Europe. 
To  enter  the  field  as  a  manufacturer,  it  is  only  requisite  to  have  suffi- 
cient chemical  knowledge,  which  may  be  gained  from  books  and  perse- 
verance. Manufacturers  have  succeeded  or  failed  as  they  have  pos- 
sessed or  lacked  these  requisites. 

The  prices  in  America  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign 
manufacturers,  who  have  one  set  of  prices  for  "  hcmie  "  and  another 
for  "  export." 

The  present  duties  enable  the  American  manufacturers  to  operate 
with  only  reasonable  profit  and  are  far  from  prohibitive,  as  instanced 
by  the  imports  brought  in  month  after  month  from  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  regardless  of  what  American  prices  may  be. 

These  imports  for  the  third  quarter  of  1908  are  officially  reported 
by  the  Treasury  Department  as  722,537  pounds  bichromate  or  soda, 
while  the  American  factories  during  the  same  period  were  operating 
at  less  than  one-third  of  their  capacity. 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated  any  effort  to  create  a  monopoly  would 
fail.  Buyers  are  not  coerced;  trade  is  not  restrained;  an  effort  has 
been  made,  and  very  properly  as  well  as  lawfully,  to  meet,  in  an  in- 
telligent and  practical  manner,  the  conditions  of  foreign  competition, 
without  disadvantage  to  the  consumers. 

Our  present  protection  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  the  bichromate  of 
potash  and  2  cents  per  pound  on  bichromate  of  soda  is  only  compen- 
satory to  our  entire  costs  of  materials,  apparatus,  capital,  and  par- 
ticularly labor. 

Mr.  Matthews  gives  a  misleading  account  of  the  history  of  the 
trade,  due  doubtless  to  ignorance  of  a  business  which  he  does  not 
understand  and  with  which  he  is  not  connected.  There  has  been,  and 
there  is,  no  shadow  of  control  or  combination  between  Europe  and 
America  on  either  hand. 

While  the  so-called  "  Wilson  tariff  "  was  in  existence,  shipments  of 
bichromates  came  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  in  such  quan- 
tities and  were  sold  at  such  low  prices  that  the  industry  was  only 
saved  from  complete  extinction  by  the  employment  of  the  heroic 
measure  of  exporting  without  concerted  action  by  the  Americans, 
and  a  capture  thereby  of  a  portion  of  the  British  market,  at  an 
enormous  loss  on  every  pound  thus  sold.  This  course  finally  induced 
the  Europeans  to  curtail  shipments  to  this  side  to  about  the  usual 
annual  quantities,  and  enabled  the  American  manufacturers  to  again 
sell  their  products  at  home.  This  was  no  control  or  combination,  but 
was  an  expensive  war,  which  called  for  both  high  courage  and  much 
capital. 

Mr.  Matthews  is  again  misleading  when  he  writes  that  extensive 
profits  have  been  "  piled  up  "  by  the  American  bichromate  manu- 
facturers to  the  detriment  of  the  consumers.  He  has  no  knowledge 
or  means  of  knowledge  concerning  the  results  of  the  manufacturers' 
operations.  In  justice  to  the  interests  which  I  represent^  I  can  not, 
for  obvious  reasons,  enter  into  the  details  of  manufacturmg  costs  in 
this  communication.    I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  no  inordinate 
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profits  are  possible  under  present  conditions  and  that  the  earnings 
yield  only  lair  returns  on  the  large  investment  of  capital. 

The  relative  amounts  of  capital  invested  in  bichromate  making 
and  morocco  manufacture  have  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  what 
duties  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  either  industry.  The 
enormous  growth  of  the  morocco  industry  has  been  rendered  possible 
not  only  by  protective  duties  but  by  the  additional  protection  of  the 
Schultz  patent  for  tanning  with  the  bichromates.  This  double  pro- 
tection has  placed  morocco  manufacturers  in  position  to  stand  safely 
against  foreign  competition  and  to  even  export  their  products  profit- 
ably, whereas  the  bichromate  industry  has  had  no  patents  to  protect 
it  and  no  means  of  withstanding  its  European  competition  beyond 
the  moderately  protective  duties  it  enjoys,  coupled  with  sufficient 
mechanical  ingenuity  to  keep  costs  of  manufacture  at  such  a  point 
as  to  enable  the  few  manufacturers  who  have  survived  the  attacks 
of  the  European  manufacturers  to  continue  to  operate  their  fac- 
tories. 

For  further  criticism  of  Mr.  Matthews's  letter,  I  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  reply  of  the  Mutual  Chemical  Company  of  America, 
appearing  under  date  of  December  1,  1908. 

I  turn  now  to  a  communication  from  A.  Klipstein  &  Co.  to  your 
committee,  under  date  of  December  3,  1908,  and  appearing  on  pages 
3847-3850  of  First  Print,  No.  27. 

It  starts  out  with  the  entirely  inaccurate  historical  statement  that 
bichromate  of  potash  has  enjoyed  protection  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years.  As  the  bichromate  industry  was  not  started  in  the  United 
States  and  no  factory  existed  there  until  1845,  all  that  is  so  labori- 
ously stated  as  to  the  tariffs  from  1789  to  that  date  may  be  absolutely 
discarded. 

The  effect  of  the  establishment  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States 
is  plainly  shown  in  the  course  of  prices  appearing  in  the  table  printed 
in  the  report  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate,  on  "Wholesale  Prices,  Wages,  and  Transportation,"  dated 
March  3, 1893,  pages  247-248.  The  table,  which  is  lengthy,  shows  that 
the  price  for  bichromate  of  potash  in  1845  was  20  cents  per  pound, 
and  in  1891,  9f  cents  per  pound.  The  price  to-day  is  8|  cents  per 
pound.  The  course  of  the  price  of  bichromate  of  soda  is  not  officially 
reported.  It  is  uniformly,  however,  2  cents  per  pound  lower  than  that 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  owing  to  the  cheaper  base  salt  used.  This 
decline  of  prices  would  demonstrate,  I  submit,  that  American  con- 
sumers have  benefited  by  the  establishment  and  continuous  operation 
of  the  industry. 

As  to  whether  the  present  duties  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
the  factories  that  have  survived  the  domestic  and  foreign  competi- 
tion, it  should  suffice  to  point  out  that  shipments  from  Europe  have 
never  ceased,  whether  duties  have  been  high  or  low,  as  the  official 
statistics  before  you  will  show.  They  have  come  along  regularly,  only 
varying  in  quantity  as  the  surplus  in  Europe  has  been  large  or  small. 
The  Government  has,  of  course,  largely  benefited  in  revenue  by  the 
duties  collected  and  will  continue  to  be  benefited  in  similar  measure, 
if  the  present  duties  are  left  unchanged,  for  it  is  plainly  the  fact  that 
they  are  far  from  prohibitive.  The  duties  confer  the  double  benefit 
of  protection  to  the  American  manufacturers  and  source  of  revenue 
for  the  Government. 
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West  Philadelphia,  December  17^  1908. 
Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Company, 

Philadelphia^  Pa. 

Gentlemen  :  The  articles  bichromate  of  potash  or  soda  and  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash  are  used  in  such  small  quantities  compared  to  100 
pounds  of  cotton  goods  dyed  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
calculate  it  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  hosie^3^ 

We  use  1|  to  2  pounds  to  the  100  pounds  of  cotton  fabric,  and  when 
this  is  calculated  on  the  cost  per  pair  of  hosiery  weighing  from  1  to 
1^  pounds  per  dozen,  you  can  readily  see  that  the  cost  of  bichromate 
per  pair  of  hosiery  would  be  something  like  this,  0.000025  cent  per 
pair. 

We  have  authorized  no  one  to  recommend  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  at  Washin^on  advocating  the  change  in  duty  on  these 
articles,  as  we  realize  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  have  these  materials 
manufactured  in  this  country  and  not  be  dependent  on  European 
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What  price  will  be  realized  in  selling  their  products  in  America 
appears  never  to  enter  into  the  calculations  of  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers. If  they  have  a  surplus  they  dump  it  in  the  United  States 
regardless  of  net  returns,  while  maintaining  values  at  "  home,"  as 
they  now  do,  at  about  40  per  cent  above  their  price  for  export  to  the 
United  States. 

I  again  urge  upon  your  committee,  as  I  did  on  November  10,  that 
the  duties  in  the  tariff  bill  be  left  unchanged  as  follows:  Potash, 
bichromate  of,  paragraph  62,  3  cents  per  pound ;  soda,  bichromate  of, 
paragraph  74,  2  cents  per  pound. 

To  aid  the  committee  to  an  understanding  of  the  spirit  in  which 
Klipstein  &  Co.'s  letter  is  written,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  Messrs. 
Klipstein  &  Co.  are  sales  agents  in  the  United  States  of  ChemiscKe 
Fabrik  Griesheim,  of  Frankf ort-on-the  Main,  Germany,  who  are 
among  the  largest  manufacturers  of  bichromate  of  soda,  and  who  are 
now  most  aggressive  in  their  competition  with  the  domestic  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States  market  through  the  agency  of  A.  Klipstein 
&  Co.  In  advocating  lower  duties  on  the  bichromates,  these  agents 
are  seeking  to  extend  the  business  of  their  German  principals  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  manufacturers. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  Klipstein  &  Co.'s  references  to  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia  manufacturers  can  be  best  appreciated  when 
it  is  stated  that  in  the  years  1906  and  1907  Klipstein  &  Co.  were  acting 
as  agents  for  the  sale  of  certain  products  of  the  Henry  Bower  Chem- 
ical Company,  under  contract.  This  agency  was  withdrawn  because 
Klipstein  &  Co.  broke  their  contract  and  for  no  other  reason. 

Should  it  become  at  all  important  to  test  the  spirit  in  which  Klip- 
stein &  Co.'s  letter  was  written,  a  reference  to  the  records  of  the 
courts  of  Philadelphia  County  can  be  readily  made. 
I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Henry  Bower  Chemical  Mfg.  Co., 
George  R.  Bower,  President. 
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manufacturers  only.  On  this  account  alone  we  are  willing  that  the 
duty  on  bichromate  of  potash  or  soda  and  yellow  prussiate  of  potash 
remain  unchanged. 

Yours,  truly,  Knotair  Hosiery  Co., 

John  W.  Miller,  Treasurer, 


Exhibit  B. 

West  Philadelphia,  December  17^  1908, 
Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Company, 

Philadelphia^  Pa. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  not  given  anyone  permission  to  use  our 
name  in  recommending  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Wash- 
ington a  change  of  duties  on  bichromate  of  potash  or  soda  and  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash. 

These  articles  are  used  in  dyeing,  and  the  quantity  used  to  the 
100  pounds  of  cotton  hosiery  is  so  small  it  can  scarcely  be  accounted 
for  in  the  cost  of  the  hosiery,  viz : 

Two  pounds  of  bichromate  of  soda  at  2  cents  per  pound  duty 
equals  4  cents.  This  is  used  on  100  pounds  of  men's  hosiery  weigh- 
ing three-fourths  of  a  pound  per  dozen,  which  equals  133  dozen  of  12 
pair  equals  1,596  pair,  divided  into  4  cents  is  ?o  small  that  we  can  not 
see  at  all  why  anyone  should  waste  their  time  trying  to  have  this 
duty  removed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  convenience  of  having  these 
materials  made  in  this  country  is  worth  considerable  more  to  the  con- 
sumer than  the  duty. 

Yours,  truly.  Miller  &  Sons  Co., 

Charles  E.  Miller, 

General  Manager. 


Exhibit  C. 

Chester,  Pa.,  December  15^  1908, 
Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Company, 

Philadelphia^  Pa. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  my 
house  has  authorized  no  one  to  recommend  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  now  sitting  at  Washington  any  change  whatsoever  in  the 
duties  on  bichromate  of  potash  or  soda  or  prussiate  of  potash. 

The  present  duties  on  these  articles  constitute  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  total  cost  of  our  finished  product,  and  we  recognize  that  the 
advantage  of  having  these  materials  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  is  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  any  slight  increase  in  the  cost 
of  our  operations  which  may  be  due  to  the  moderate  duties  now  im- 
posed on  them. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Chester  Enameling  Co., 

A.  W.  Thompson,  President. 
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Exhibit  D. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  17^  1908. 
Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Company, 

Philadelphia. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  our 
company  has  authorized  no  one  to  recommend  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  now  sitting  in  Washington,  any  change  whatsoever 
in  the  duties  on  bichromate  of  potash,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  prus- 
siate  of  potash. 

We  feel  that  the  present  duties  on  these  articles  constitute  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  total  cost  of  our  finished  product,  and  Tve  recog- 
nize that  the  advantage  of  having  these  materials  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  is  far  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  any  great  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  our  operations  which  may  be  due  to  theinoderate 
duties  now  imposed  on  them. 

Yours,  truly,  Lincoln  Manufacturing  Co., 

T.  AsHBY  Blythe,  President. 


Exhibit  E. 

.  Philadelphia,  December  17^  1908. 
Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Co.,  , 

Twenty-ninth  street  and  Grays  Ferry  road^ 

Philadelphia^  Pa. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  inquiry,  we  beg  leave  to  say  that 
our  company  has  authorized  no  one  to  recommend  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  now  sitting  in  Washington,  any  change  what- 
soever in  the  duties  on  bichromate  of  potash,  bichromate  of  soda,  or 
prussiate  of  potash. 

We  feel  that  the  present  duties  on  these  articles  constitute  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  total  cost  of  our  finished  product,  and  we  recog- 
nize that  the  advantage  of  having  these  materials  manufactured  m 
the  United  States  is  lar  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  any  great  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  our  operations  which  may  be  due  to  the  moderate 
duties  now  imposed  on  them. 

Yours,  truly,  Bellevue  Mills  Co., 

T.  AsHBY  Blythe,  Treasurer. 


Exhibit  F. 

Phildelphia,  December  15^  1908, 
The  Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Co., 

Philadelphia^  Pa, 

Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  our . 
house  has  authorized  no  one  to  recommend  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  now  sitting  at  Washington,  any  change  whatsoever  m 
the  duties  on  bichromate  of  potash,  bichromate  of  soda,  or  prussiate 
of  potash. 

Yours,  truly,  John  &  Jas.  Dobson. 
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Exhibit  G. 

•  Philadelphia,  December  16^  1908, 

Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Co., 

Philadelphia^  Pa. 

Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  to  say  that  our  com- 
pany has  authorized  no  one  to  recommend  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  now  sitting  at  Washington,  any  change  whatsoever  m 
the  duties  on  bichromate  of  potash,  bichromate  of  soda,  or  prussiate 
of  potash. 

The  present  duties  on  these  articles  constitute  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  total  cost  of  our  finished  product,  and  we  recognize  that  the 
advantage  of  having  these  materials  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  is  more  than  suflScient  to  offset  any  slight  increase  in  the  cost 
of  our  operations  which  may  be  due  to  the  moderate  duties  now  im- 
posed on  them. 

Truly,  yours,  N.  T.  Folwell,  President, 


Exhibit  H. 

NoRRiSTowN,  Pa.,  December  17^  1908, 
Henry  Bower  Chemical  Manufacturing  Company, 

Philadelphia^  Pa. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  to  say  that  our  com- 
pany has  authorized  no  one  to  recommend  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  now  sitting  at  Washington,  any  change  whatsoever  in  the 
duties  on  bichromate  of  potash  or  soda  or  prussiate  of  potash. 

The  present  duties  on  these  articles  constitute  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  total  cost  of  our  finished  product,  and  we  are  heartily  in  favor 
of  sufficient  duty  to  enable  these  articles  to  be  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Rambo  &  Regar  (Inc.)  , 

Per  Jos.  S.  Rambo,  President, 


THE  WEBER  LEATHER  COMPANY,  WEST  LYNN,  MASS.,  THINKS 
DUTY  ON  BICHROMATES  SHOULD  BE  RETAINED. 

West  Lynn,  Mass.,  December  H^  1908, 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D,  O. 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  users  of  bichromates  in  our  tannery,  and  we 
beg  to  state  for  your  information  that  the  present  cost  of  bichromate 
is  very  small  when  considered  in  comparison  with  other  articles  used 
in  tanning,  and  we  are  confident  that  any  saving  made  by  reduction 
of  duty  on  bichromates  would  not  in  itself  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  help  in  a  reduction  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  kid,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  figures : 

We  are  paying  6^  cents  per  pound  for  bichromate  of  soda  in  crystal. 

Three  pounds  bichromate  of  soda  tan  100  pounds  leather. 
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One  hundred  pounds  leather  measure  about  300  feet. 

One  dozen  Hankow  (China)  kid  skins  weigh  about  20  pounds  and 
measure  about  60  feet  of  leather.  • 

It  takes  3  pounds  bichromate  of  soda  for  300  feet  of  leather;  equals, 
at  6i  cents  per  pound,  a  cost  of  19  J  cents. 

Therefore  5  dozen  skins  cost  104  cents,  or  3.9  cents  per  dozen ;  300 
feet  leather  cost  19^  cents,  or  0.00065  cent  per  foot. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  advantage  of  haying  bichromate  manufac- 
tured in  America  will  be  more  than  suflicient  to  offset  any  slight 
increase  in  the  cost  of  tanning  which  may  be  due  to  the  moderate 
duties  now  imposed. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Weber  Leather  Company, 

By  AujERT  A.  Weber,  Secretary. 


ANILINE  COLORS. 

J.    F.    SCHGELLKOPF,    BUFFALO,    N.    Y.,    FILES    SUPPLEMENTAL 
STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  COAL-TAR  COLORS. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  12^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  with  interest  the  briefs  submitted  by  Zink- 
eisen  &  Co.,  the  Barrett  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Semet- 
Solvay  Company. 

As  you  know,  I  am  not  opposed  to  duties  on  the  coal-tar  products 
and  preparations,  providing  a  compensating  increase  can  be  granted 
on  the  coal-tar  colors.  If  tne  duties  on  these  products  suggested  by 
these  firms  should  be  granted,  in  order  to  be  able  to  exist  at  all,  we 
would  have  to  have  a  duty  on  the  coal-tar  colors  of  at  least  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  instead  of  40  per  cent,  as  suggested  in  my  brief.  To 
make  this  plain  to  you,  I  need  only  tell  you  that  if  during  1907  we 
had  been  compelled  to  pay  these  suggested  duties  on  the  raw  mate- 
rials, our  increased  cost  on  this  account  alone  would  have  been  consid- 
erably over  $32,000.  If  you  will  compare  this  increased  cost  with  the 
profits  we  have  been  making  during  the  last  few  years  (as  furnished 
you  in  confidence  under  date  of  November  17,  1908),  you  will  see  at 
once  how  quickly  it  would  lead  to  bankruptcy  on  our  part  if  we  were 
.  compelled  to  pay  this  increase  without  having  opportunity  to  increase 
our  selling  price  on  our  finished  products. 

I  must  confess  that  I  agree  with  a  good  deal  of  the  statements  made 
by  these  gentlemen,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  the  tariff 
would  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  building  up  of  the  coal-tar 
industry  from  the  very  foundation,  it  would  be  very  desirable,  indeed: 
but  as  stated  above  unless  the  duty  on  the  coal-tar  dyes  and  colors  is 
increased  to  at  least  60  per  cent,  the  color  manufacturers  will  not  be 
able  to  buy  any  of  these  protected  coal-tar  products,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  useless  to  manufacture.  I  doubt  whether  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Semet-Solvay  Company,  that  the  duties  on  these  products 
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be  canceled  if  they  are  utilized  to  increase  prices  beyond  those  ruling 
at  the  present  time,  is  a  practical  one.  That  is,  I  doubt  whether  such 
a  suggestion  can  be  incorporated  in  a  tariff  law  so  as  to  work*  no 
hardship  to  the  manufacturers  or  consumers  of  these  products. 

When  these  paragraphs  in  which  we  are  interested  come  up  for  final 
decision  by  the  committee,  I  trust  we  shall  be  given  another  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you,  particularly  if  there  is  any  question  about 
adopting  the  wording  as  suggested  by  us. 

Since  my  appearance  before  your  committee  on  November  11,  at 
which  time  I  also  submitted  to  you  mj  brief,  some  other  paragraphs 
in  the  present  tariff  in  which  we  are  interested,  have  been  called  to 
my  attention,  and  I  inclose  you  herewith  a  list  of  these  paragraphs, 
which  I  have  marked  "  Table  EE,"  and  on  which  you  will  find  in  one 
column  the  wording  as  it  is  in  the  present  tariff,  and  in  the  second 
column  the  new  wording  or  changes  suggested. 

Paragraph  1.  You  will  notice  that  here  we  suggest  that  after  the 
wording  "  salicylic  acid,"  the  word  "  medicinal  "  be  added.  Our  idea 
is  that  this  will  allow  salicylic  acid,  not  medicinal,  to  come  in  under 
paragraph  524  free  of  duty  under  the  wording  suggested  by  us.  AVe 
have  been  using  this  product  in  the  manufacture  of  a  certain  color, 
and  have  only  recently  been  compelled  to  reduce  our  selling  price  on 
this  color  to  our  actual  cost  in  order  to  meet  foreign  competition. 
When  we  tell  you  that  the  10  cents  per  pound  duty  on  the  salic3dic 
add  increases  the  cost  of  this  particular  color  4  cents  per  pound  over 
the  foreign  cost,  you  can  readily  see  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to 
manufacture  this  color  at  a  profit  with  this  prohibitory  duty  on  the 
salicylic  acid.  In  passing  we  may  state  that  the  10-cent  duty  on 
salicylic  acid  at  the  present  time  amounts  to  about  75  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

I  also  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  duty  under  paragraph  74, 
on  bichromate  of  soda  at  2  cents  per  pound.  This  high  duty  on  this 
product  compelled  us  to  discontinue  manufacturing  a  certain  color 
over  six  months  ago,  as  the  imported  color  is  sold  in  this  market  con- 
siderably under  our  cost  to  manufacture  the  same  color. 

I  also  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  76,  according  to 
which  nitrite  of  soda  pays  a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound.  This  duty 
amounts  to  between  40  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  I  think  is 
excessive  for  the  reason  that  the  raw  material,  nitrate  Soda,  is  not 
any  more  expensive  here  than  in  Europe.  The  other  raw  material 
used  in  making  this  product  is  metallic  lead ;  and  while  this  is  more 
expensive  than  in  Europe,  it  should  not  enter  into  the  cost  of  the 
nitrite  soda,  for  the  reason  that  all  of  the  lead  is  recovered,  either  as 
metallic  lead  or  as  oxide  of  lead. 

It  seems  to  us  that  both  the  manufacturers  of  bichromate  soda  and 
nitrite  soda  should  be  compelled  to  show  the  actual  difference  in  cost 
of  these  products  here  and  in  Europe.  We  believe  that  1  cent  per 
pound  is  ample  protection  on  both  products,  unless  the  domestic  manu- 
lacturers  can  prove  that  a  higher  duty  is  necessary  to  give  them 
proper  protection. 

Yours,  Respectfully,  J.  F.  ^choellkopf. 
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Table  EE. 


Present  wording. 


Paragraph    1.  Acids, 
10  cents  per  pound. 


salicylic   acid, 


yvic  wording  suggested. 


We  suggest  that  after 
"  salicylic  acid  "  the  word  " 
be  added. 


the    words 
medicinal " 


FBEE  LIST. 


Paragraph  464.    Acids,  benzoic,  car- 
bolic, phtalic. 

Paragi'aph  472.  Aniline  salts. 
Paragraph  626.  Oils,  aniline. 


No  change  suggested. 

No  change  suggested. 
No  change  suggested. 


Letters  of  similar  purport  to  the  above  were  received  from  the 
Donohue  Brothers  Leather  Company,  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  the  Corona 
Kid  Manufacturing  Company,  95  South  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  MTJTTJAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  IN  REPLY 
TO  MESSRS.  A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO. 

New  York,  December  18^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  the  letter  of  December  3,  from  Messrs.  A. 
Klipstein  &  Co.  to  your  committee,  relative  to  the  duty  on  bichromates, 
we  beg  to  submit  the  following  information  to  controvert  their  state- 
ments : 

The  manufacture  of  bichromate  of  potash  was  founded  in  this 
country  by  Mr,  Isaac  Tyson,  who  established  the  Baltimore  Chrome 
Works  in  1845.  Messrs.  Klipstein  &  Co.  have  failed  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  the  article  at  that  time  was  about  20 
cents  per  pound ;  by  1895  it  declined  to  10  cents,  and  has  since  gradu- 
ally fallen  to  8f  cents.  This  decline  has  been  brought  about  mainly 
by  intense  competition  from  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  sources. 

Bichromate  of  soda  did  not  become  an  article  of  commerce  until 
about  1885.  In  1895  its  price  was  about  8}  cents  per  pound,  as  com- 
pared with  to-day's  figure  of  6J  cents. 

Carbonate  of  potash,  now  on  the  free  list,  is  referred  to  by  Messrs. 
Klipstein  &  Co.  as  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  bichroinate  of  potash.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  enter  into  the  manufacture  at  all. 

The  market  prices  abroad  of  bichromates  are  5f  cents  per  pound 
for  soda  and  6f  cents  per  pound  for  potash.  AVhen,  therefore,  Messrs. 
Klipstein  &  Co.  state  that  the  duties  of  2  cents  and  3  cents  per  pound, 
respectively,  are  equivalent  to  51  per  cent  ad  valorem,  this  is  true  only 
of  the  low  prices  named  by  foreign  makers,  especially  for  export  to 
this  country.  These  export  prices  are  about  30  per  cent  lower  than 
those  prevailing  in  their  home  markets.  The  prices  quoted  by  us  may 
be  substantiated  by  reference  to  current  trade  publications,  such  as 
the  Chemical  Trade  Journal  and  Chemical  Engineer,  of  London, 
and  the  Chemiker  Zeitung,  of  Germany.  The  import  prices  have 
been  verified  by  the  files  of  the  custom-house  covering  this  article. 

The  figure  of  26  per  cent  average  ad  valorem  rate  has  evidently 
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been  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  imports  of  chemicals,  manufac- 
tured and  unmanufactured,  by  the  duties  paid,  and  is  therefore  mani- 
festly misleading. 

The  industry  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  unprotected  by  basic  pat- 
ents, and  therefore  free  to  all.  We  have  elsewhere  called  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  are  at  least  three  companies  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  bichromates  in  this  country,  and  the  statement  that 
our  business  enjoys  a  monopoly  is  manifestly  incorrect. 

It  is  a  fact  well  knojvn  to  the  trade  that  the  protest  of  Messrs.  A. 
Klipstein  &  Co.  is  due  to  personal  animus  openly  and  frequently  ex- 
pressed. Their  principal  business  is  the  importation  of  chemicals 
made  abroad,  and  the  records  will  show  that  a  large  proportion  of 
bichromates  imported  into  this  country  have  been  brought  in  by  them. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Mutual  Chemical  Co.  of  America, 
Frederick  W.  White,  President. 


CAMPHOR. 

MITSUI  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ACCOUNT  POK  KEDUCTION  IN 
PRICE  OP  NATURAL  CAMPHOR. 

New  York,  December  16^  1908, 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sir  :  Our  attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  letters  addressed  to 
your  committee  bv  the  Arlington  Company  and  by  Messrs.  Schering 
and  Glatz,  both  or  this  city,  in  which  these  parties  have  freely  asserted 
that  the  recent  reduction  in  the  price  of  crude  natural  camphor,  which 
we  extensively  handle,  was  principally  due  to  competition  of  synthetic 
camphor,  and  further  stated  that  if  there  had  not  been  this  com- 
modity the  price  of  the  natural  crude  camphor  would  have  been  higher. 
We  desire  to  intimate  to  your  honorable  body  that  this  assertion  is 
quite  erroneous,  and  is  contrary  to  the  actual  fact. 

We  beg  to  state  that  not  only  the  synthetic  camphor  can  not  be 
classed  same  as  natural  crude  camphor,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  true 
reason  of  the  movement  of  the  natural  camphor  was  regulated  by  the 
law  of  demand  and  supply,  entirely  independent  from  competition 
of  other  material.  As  your  committee  may  probably  be  aware  that 
the  great  financial  disturbance  during  last  several  months  has  brought 
about  a  sudden  fall  in  demand  for  camphor,  and,  aided  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  production  of  Chinese  camphor,  the  price  of  cam- 
phor as  a  whole  has  considerably  fallen  off. 

These  are  the  actual  facts  that  have  taken  place,  and  we  thought  it 
prudent  to  address  you  this  letter  in  order  to  make  it  clearly  known  to 
you. 

Most  respectfully,  yours,  Mitsui  &  Co. 
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CASTOR  SEED,  CASTOR  OIL,  AND  ALIZARIN 
ASSISTANT. 

THE  MARSH  OIL  COMPANY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  ASKS  KETENTION 
OP  PRESENT  DUTIES  ON  THESE  ARTICLES. 

KanSxVs  City,  Mo.,  December  17^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^   . 

Washington^  D,  C. : 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  castor  seed,  castor  oil,  and 
alizarin  assistant  tariff  duties,  and  respectfully  petition  your  com- 
mittee in  preparing  your  tariff  bill  to  continue  the  same  duties  that 
are  now  in  effect  under  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  of  1897,  which  in  justice 
is  due  all  of  these  articles.  The  tariff  act  of  1894,  known  as  the 
Wilson-Gorman  bill,  made  a  serious  reduction  which  for  several 
years  demoralized  the  industry  and  the  business  did  not  commence 
to  improve  until  the  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect. 

The  cut  was  so  severe  the  manufacturers  could  only  work  about 
half  time  and  even  then  the  lower-grade  stock  of  manufacture 
accumulated  to  such  an  extent  it  was  a  burden  to  take  care  of  it.  It 
could  only  be  sold  at  a  loss. 

A  large  part  of  the  second  quality  is  used  by  alizarin  assistant 
makers.  The  act  of  1894  covering  this  article  made  it  possible  to 
import  largely  of  alizarin  assistant  to  the  injury  of  American  manu- 
facturers who  formerly  supplied  the  castor  oil  for  making  these 
goods.  It  is  very  important  that  the  phraseology  of  the  alizarin  as- 
sistant section  remain  as  it  is.  It  was  drawn  with  ^eat  care  and 
approved  by  government  appraisers  as  the  best  wording  to  prevent 
evasion  of  the  full  duties  that  are  due  and  should  be  collected  by  the 
Government.  Under  the  act  of  1894,  while  the  duty  was  so  low  that 
the  business  was  ruined,  importers  were  evading  the  tariff  by  getting 
passed  through  the  custom-house  alizarin  assistant  as  "  soap,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  10  per  cent." 

This  concern  has  been  making  castor  oil  here  since  1886,  and  gives 
a  number  of  men  steady  employment  at  good  wages.  From  all  we 
can  learn  we  pay  from  100  to  200  per  cent  more  wages  than  is  paid  in 
foreign  countries  (Europe  and  India)  for  the  same  kind  oi  work. 
The  price  of  castor  oil  is  as  cheap  in  Kansas  City  at  all  times  as  at 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  so  there  is  no  complaint  from  the  consumer  of 
oil  in  this  section. 

For  many  years  we  crushed  altogether  the  domestic  bean  grown  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma.  During  the  past  few  years  not  so 
many  beans  have  been  produced  owing  to  tlie  farmers  going  into  other 
products.  We  have,  however,  introduced  a  change  of  seed  by  accli- 
matizing seed  grown  in  a  foreign  country,  thereby  securing  a  much 
better  yield  per  acre.  By  this  means  we  hope  to  revive  the  castor- 
bean  industry  in  the  States  above  named.  We  are  now  using  largely 
the  foreign  bean  imported  from  India  and  Brazil.  We  pay  a  duty  of 
25  cents  per  bushel  of  50  pounds,  freight  to  Kansas  City,  and  also  a 
duty  on  all  the  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  castor  oil  which 
in  addition  to  the  high  cost  of  labor  compared  with  Europe  and  In- 
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dia  where  castor  oil  is  manufactured  makes  the  cost  of  manufacture 
extremely  in  excess  of  oil  made  abroad. 

We  are  not  familiar  with  the  manufacturing  cost  abroad,  therefore 
can  not  make  a  comparison  for  your  honorable  committee ;  .but  this 
we  do  know,  that  at  the  average  market  price  for  oil,  less  the  freights, 
discounts,  and  brokerage,  there  is  an  apparent  profit  of  about  11 
per  cent  in  the  business,  but  that  is  subject  to  various  contingencies 
that  continually  arise  to  lessen  returns.  We  secure  no  profit  what- 
ever on  the  second  quality  after  paying  the  usual  freights,  commis- 
sion, and  brokerage.  We  have  very  little  sale  for  this  quality  in  the 
West;  has  to  be  shipped  east. 

The  per  cent  of  protection  is  not  excessive,  as  a  refund  is  given  to 
the  Government  of  the  duty  on  the  castor  bean,  based  on  the  oil  in 
the  bean.  At  the  present  time  the  price  of  oil  is  below  the  average ; 
consequently  the  protection  figures  larger  than  when  the  price  of 
foreign  oil  is  much  higher.  Therefore,  considering  the  smallness  of 
the  industry,  the  profits  are  only  fair  on  the  active  capital  employed 
and  plant  investment. 

We  work  the  bean  for  the  oil,  not  for  the  by-product,  which  rep- 
resents some  62  per  cent  of  the  bean  worth  very  little,  about  $11  per 
ton  at  our  factory. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  attaching  to  this  industry,  the  domestic 
producer  of  the  castor  bean,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  consumer,  we 
feel  that  the  present  duties  on  castor  seed,  alizarin  assistant,  and  cas- 
tor oil  (allied  products)  should  be  continued. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Marsh  Oil  Company. 


CERAMIC   COLORS. 

THE  KOESSLER  &  HASSLACHER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF. 

New  York,  December  17,  1908. 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Dohertf, 

Assistant  Counsel,  U.  S,  Treasury  Departvient, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  the  proper  amendment  of  para^^raph 
54,  tariflf  act  of  1897,  the  interpretation  of  which  has  affected  our 
ceramic  colors,  for  tlie  coming  tariff  revision  so  that  the  same  will 
hold  before  the  courts,  after  consulting  with  our  works  at  Perth 
Amboy,  we  would  advise  you  as  follows: 

Mr.  Arthur  Somers's  proposition,  as  per  his  oral  statement  of  No- 
vember 11,  giA'en  on  page  76  of  the  tariff  hearings,  No.  2,  that  para- 
graph 54  be  amended  to  read,  "  Containing  at  least  10  per  cent  of 
lead,"  that  such  a  reconstruction  of  the  paragraph  is  not  a  safeguard 
for  either  the  interest  of  the  United  States  or  our  interest  as  manu- 
facturers of  ceramic  colors. 

Besides,  if  no  special  paragraph  is  made  covering  the  ceramic 
colors  which  we  make,  Mr.  Somers  s  proposition  would  leave  the  ques- 
tion at  which  these  ceramic  colors  may  be  dutiable  in  exactly  the 
same  muddle  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  with  every  opportunity  to 
enter  the  high-priced  ceramic  colors,  which  can  well  afford  to  be 
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assessed  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate,  at  a  very  unreasonable  rate  of 
duty,  and  we  as  manufacturers  might  as  well  close  our  works. 

For  your  further  information,  we  would  state  with  reference  to 
paragraph  54  that  in  the  act  of  1897,  unfortunately,  an  omission  was 
made  to  repeat  in  the  second  instance  vermilion  red  to  cover  the  ver- 
milionettes  or  imitation  of  vermilion  reds,  and  it  is  our  suggestion  that 
the  paragraph  54  be  amended  as  paragraph  46  in  the  act  of  1894  was 
worded,  to  wit : 

VermiUon  red  not  containing  qulclisilver  but  made  of  lead  or  containing  lead, 
or  water, cents  per  pound. 

Vermilion  red  not  containing  quicksilver  but  made  of  lead  or  containing  lead 
cents  per  pound.  . 

We  make  this  suggestion  as  the  ceramic  colors  in  some  instances 
contain  not  only  lead  but  zinc,  which  are  added  as  a  fluxing  medium 
to  make  the  same  more  fusible  and  spread  the  color.  In  some  in- 
stances the  lead  contents  is  up  to  45  per  cent  and  the  zinc  30  per  cent. 
You  will  readily  see,  with  the  ceramic  colors  being  worth  up  to  $25 
per  pound  and  over,  this  would  again  open  a  controversy  to  try  and 
pass  the  ceramic  colors  containing  zinc,  under  paragraph  57,  act  of 
1897,  as  dutiable  at  1  cent  per  pound. 

Since  both  the  lead  and  zinc,  as  stated  before,  are  only  fluxing 
mediums,  and  the  real  color  is  imparted  by  a  mixture  oi  metallic 
oxides,  same  as  used  for  fusible  enamels,  and  for  the  rich  color  effects, 
gold,  silver,  and  platinum  enter  extensively  into  the  manufacture  oi 
the  ceramic  colors,  the  same  in  order  to  avoid  any  duty  controversy 
ought  to  be  properly  classified,  as  proposed  by  us  on  November  10, 
which  is  given  in  the  tariff  hearings  report  on  page  18 : 

Colors,  color  bodies,  stains,  glazes,  enamels,  and  fluxes  used  or  suitable  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ceramic,  enameled,  and  glass  articles,  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

We  make  this  request  as  the  metallic  oxides  which  we  import  are 
very  expensive,  and  as  you  are  aware  are  dutiable  according  to  para- 
graph 3,  "All  chemical  compounds  and  salts  are  dutiable  at  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem." 

Further,  the  fluxing  mediums  which  are  used  in  the  ceramic  colors, 
we  would  state,  have  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Oxide  of  zinc .__ 1     16.62 

Red  lead 56.97 

Boracic  acid 140.18 

Borax 150.76 

Leaving  all  other  matters  out  of  consideration,  you  will  understand 
that,  as  the  ceramic  colors  are  used  for  decorating  all  high-class  glass 
and  china  ware,  the  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  the 
ceramic  colors,  which  we  ask,  w^ould  in  no  way  be  a  hardship  to  the 
consumer,  since  the  consumption  of  the  ceramic  colors,  in  comparison 
with  the  paints  and  pigments,  like  vermilion  red,  is  limited.  Fur- 
thermore, the  preference  for  foreign  colors  will  always  exist,  and  with 
the  approximate .  imports  estimated  at  $100,000  per  year,  would  be 
a  good  source  of  revenue  for  the  Government  without  injury  to  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

With  kindest  regards,  we  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours. 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 
Louis  RuHL,  Assistant  Secretary, 
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CITRIC  AND  TARTARIC  ACIDS. 

E.  J.  BARRY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  WISHES  DUTIES  REDUCED  ON  MOR- 
PHIA SULPHATE,  CREAM  OF  TARTAR,  AND  ACIDS. 

New  York,  December  17^  1908. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen  :  I  desire  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  few  chemicals 
on  which  the  duty  is  unnecessarily  high,  to  the  advantage  of  a  very 
few  manufacturers  and  the  prejudice  of  thousands  or  consumers 
through  the  entire  country. 

Acid  citric,  paragraph  1,  is  taxed  at  the  high  duty  of  7  cents 
per  pound ;  it  ought  to  be  reduced  to  at  least  3  cents  or  admitted  free, 
on  account  of  its  extensive  use ;  every  one  of  over  40,000  druggists  and 
nianufacturers  in  this  country  are  consumers  of  it,  and  in  very  liberal 
quantities  (there  are  only  two  manufacturers  in  this  country). 

Morphia  sulphate,  paragraph  43,  is  dutiable  at  $1  per  ounce — an 
absolutely  prohibitive  rate.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff  this  was 
taxed  at  50  cents  and  was  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Government, 
that  rate  being  favorable  to  limited  importations;  aside  from  this, 
there  are  only  a  few  manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  who  appear 
to  maintain  a  very  uniform  scale  of  prices  (practicallv  a  monopoly). 
The  trade  is  entitled  to  an  "  open  market "  in  purchasing  supplies 
of  these  articles,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  other  chemicals  which 
are  restricted  in  the  same  manner. 

Cream  of  tartar,  paragraph  6,  at  6  cents  per  pound,  and  tartaric 
acid,  paragraph  1,  at  7  cents  per  pound,  might  well  be  reduced  to  at 
least  3  cents,  with  benefit  to  the  consuming  trade  and  increased  reve- 
nue to  the  Government.    I  remain. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  J.  Barry, 

Proprietary  Medicines  and  Drugs, 


DRY  WHITE  LEAD. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Decemher  ^  1908. 
Hon.  William  H.  Taft, 

Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Dear  Sir  : 

******* 

In  purchasing  dry  white  lead,  which  carries  a  40  per  cent  duty, 
there  is  a  practical  monopoly  on  the  article  in  this  country. 

There  is,  practically  speaking,  but  one  place  to  purchase,  and  yet  a 
protection  of  40  per  cent.    We  do  not  think  this  is  fair  and  right. 

We  see  statements  in  the  paper  that  those  who  have  anything  to 
say  should  appear  before  the  commission  at  Washington.     A  good 
many  in  the  trade,  having  but  the  one  place  to  purchase,  feel  cowed. 
Yours,  very  respectfully. 

The  Hanna  Paint  Mfg.  Co., 
By  J.  B.  Hanna,  President. 
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COCOANUT  OIL. 

HON.  EDWIN  DENBY,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB.  0?  THE  ILICHIGAN 
SOAP  WORKS,  DETROIT,  MICH.,  RELATIVE  TO  SOAP  FATS. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Decemher  S,  1908. 
Hon.  Edwin  Denby,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  has  come  to  our  notice  that  there  is  a  concerted  effort 
being  made  to  place  a  duty  on  cocoanut  oil  that  is  imported  into  this 
country,  and  we  wish  with  other  users  to  place  before  the  proper 
authority  our  objection  thereto. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  in  this  (our  home)  country  to  raise  cocoa- 
nuts  in  sufficient  volume,  and  wholly  improbable  that  they  will  ever 
be  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  of  benefit  to  such  an  "  in- 
fant "  industry  to  have  placed  upon  the  imported  article  a  duty  in 
any  sum  whatever. 

At  the  present  time  foreign  vegetable  oils  exercise  control  over  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  home  vegetable  oils  and  animal  fats.  We  trust 
therefore  that  there  will  never  be  placed  upon  foreign  vegetable  oils 
a  single  mill  of  duty. 

While  we  are  writing  you  with  regard  to  this  we  respectfully  be^ 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  advisability  of  allowing  all  foreign  ani- 
mal fats,  properly  inspected  before  leaving  their  point  of  shipment, 
to  enter  our  ports  free  of  duty.  This  would  be  of  inestimable  advan- 
tage to  pressers  of  oil,  manufacturers  of  soap,  and  the  consumers  of 
their  products. 

Yours,  truly,  Michigan  Soap  Works, 

Per  C.  W.  Parsons,  Secretary. 


EXTRACTS  FOB  TANNING. 

W.  W.  SKIDDY,  STAMFORD,  CONN.,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF 
RELATIVE  TO  TANNING  EXTRACTS. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  Decemher  ^,  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  G. 

Gentlemen  :  A  brief  has  been  handed  in,  signed  by  Messrs.  George 
A.  Kerr  and  W.  P.  Stine,  relating  particularly  to  the  chestnut  manu- 
facturers, and  I  desire  to  place  at  the  same  time  a  statement  relative 
to  the  position  taken  by  certain  importers  of  tanning  extracts. 

Naturally  we  expect  opposition  from  the  importer  of  foreign  goods, 
but  the  method  of  opposition  by  them  so  far  seems  to  be  stirring  up, 
if  possible,  the  tanners  against  us,  appreciating  very  evidently  that 
they  are  a  much  larger  body  than  the  importers,  and  therefore  might 
have  more  influence  and  be  utilized  to  pull  the  chestnuts  for  them  out 
of  the  fire.  ^ 

The  two  largest  importers  in  this  country  are  A.  Klipstein  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  with  branches  in  the  various  cities,  and  Messrs.  Marden, 
Orth  &  Hastings,  of  Boston,  also  with  branches  throughout  the  coun- 
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try.  Messrs.  Marden,  Orth  &  Hastings  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
using  the  trade  papers  to  influence  the  tanners,  and  in  the  Hide  and 
Leather,  under  date  of  Saturday,  November  14,  1908,  they  make  the 
following  statement : 

Many  arguments  have  been  advanced  by  American  manufacturers  against 
solid  quebracho  extract  in  favor  of  the  liquid.  We  think  the  reason  is  that 
South  America  has  been  willing  to  sell  the  solid  at  such  a  low  price  that  the 
American  manufacturer  can  not  compete,  and  if  he  meets  the  South  American 
price  would  lose  a  very  large  amount  of  money.  He  has  therefore  been  com- 
pelled to  claim  advantages  for  his  liquid  which  some  tanners,  without  investi- 
gating carefully,  have  been  willing  to  accept  and  pay  a  much  higher  price  per 
unit  of  tannin.  In  this  manner  the  American  manufacturer  has  been  able  to 
keep  in  the  business.    This  is  what  we  think. 

l'  In  the  same  paper,  issued  Saturday,  November  21,  1908,  they  say : 

J  We  congratulate  ourselves  and  our  South  American  manufapturers  who  have 

succeeded  in  making  such  a  fine  quality  and  allow  us  to  sell  it  in  America,  duty 
i  paid  at  a  price  so  low  that  our  competitors  are  compelled  to  sell  treated  extracts 

j  and  liquid  extracts  with  fancy  claims  for  which  they*  charge  fancy  prices,  in 

order  to  get  a  profit  from  their  manufacture.  When  prices  are  low  we  are 
glad  we  are  dealers  and  not  manufacturers.  Whether  the  price  is  2  cents  per 
pound  or  6  cents  per  pound  makes  no  dilTerence  to  us. 

It  would  seem  to  the  American  manufacturers  of  these  extracts 
that  they  could  not  present  stronger  proof  in  showing  why  the  for- 

'  eign  extracts  are  crowding  out  the  home  products  than  the  admission 

of  an  importer  that  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  compete  at 
the  present  time  with  the  foreign  market  without  losing  a  very  large 
amount  of  money.  Messrs.  A.  Klipstein  &  Co.  are  also  hoping  to 
antagonize  the  tanners  against  the  home  extract  manufacturers  by 
sending  them  certain  letters  and  statements  with  a  copy  of  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  under  date  of  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 13.  We  have  an  original  set  of  these  signed  by  Klipstein  &  Co. 
in  our  possession  which  follow  this  communication.  [The  letter  and 
table  referred  to  are  printed  with  the  communication  of  Messrs.  A. 

I  Klipstein  &  Co.] 

Quebracho  extract,  valonea  extract,  myrabolam  extract,  maymosa 
extract,  and  mangrove  extract,  mentioned  by  this  firm,  are  the  ex- 
tracts that  they  represent.  No  statements  made  by  them  in  rela- 
tion to  quebracho  extracts  deny  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Skiddy, 

[  but  on  the  contrary  are  admitted  by  their  own  figures. 

l'  About  1900  or  1901  the  price  of  this  imported  article  was,  according 

'  to  Mr.  Klipstein's  own  statement,  5  cents  per  pound.  New  York 

[  duty  paid,  being  4J  cents  per  pound  in  bond ;  but  as  soon  as  the  com- 

petition of  the  American  manufacturers  was  felt  the  price  was  gradu- 

r  ally  reduced  until  it  has  reached  and  they  are  selling,  according  to 

their  own  statement,  at  2J  cents  per  pound  in  bond.    It  does  not  cost 

j  any  more  to  make  this  extract  in  the  Argentine  Kepublic  to-day  than 

it  cost  in  1900,  so  that  before  the  American  competition  they  were 
getting  4|  cents  per  pound  in  bond  for  an  article  that  they  are  now 
selling  for  2^  cents  in  bond  and  making  money.  Of  course  the  re- 
moval of  this  American  competition  would  enable  them  once  more  to 
get  these  large  prices  and  would  mean  fortunes  not  only  for  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  the  agents,  but  for  the  manufacturers  in  the  Argen- 
tine. They  state  further  in  their  documents  that  the  manufac- 
turers would  add,  according  to  their  request,  1  cent  per  pound,  viz, 
would  make  it  1  cent  specific  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  the 
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solid,  which  equals,  they  say,  IJ  cents  per  pound  instead  of  one-half 
cent  per  pound  as  at  present ;  but  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  2^  cents 
per  pound,  as  they  state  they  are  selling,  would  be  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound,  making  the  total  IJ  cents  instead  of  1^  cents,  or  three-fojurths 
of  a  cent  more  than  at  present. 

If  the  request  of  the  American  manufacturers  be  granted  and  the 
extra  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  poimd  (not  1  cent,  according  to 
statement  of  Messrs.  Klipstein)  be  added  to  the  average  price  quoted 
by  Messrs.  Klipstein  of  3  cents  average  per  pound,  then  the  duty 
01  li  cents  would  make  price  4J  cents  per  pound,  duty  paid,  which 
would  then  be  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  less  than  they  were  will- 
ing to  sell  the  same  extract  for  with  only  one-half  cent  per  pound 
duty  prior  to  the  American  competition. 

These  gentlemen  also  seem  to  be  very  much  interested  in  the  pro- 
tection and  saving  of  the  forests  of  the  country,  so  much  so  that  they 
felt  it  necessary  to  write  to  the  Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot  relative  to  this 
quebracho  matter.  Messrs.  Klipstein  would  not  endeavor  to  make 
this  an  important  part  of  their  reasoning  without  believing  that 
quebracho  extract  did  come  seriously  in  competition  with  chestnut, 
oak,  and  hemlock  extracts.  But  the  unreasonableness  of  their  state- 
ments have  been  fully  shown  up  by  the  answer  made  by  Messrs.  Kerr 
and  Stine. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  smaller  manufacturing  concerns  of  this 
article  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic  have  been  purchased  or  taken  in 
by  the  larger  ones — this  larger  one  being  the  Forestal  Company,  of 
which  Messrs.  Klipstein  are  the  agents,  and  this  company  is  owned 
and  managed  by  a  number  of  German  and  English  capitalists. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  state  here  that  we  have  received  within 
the  last  ten  days  information  not  only  from  Buenos  Ayres,  but  from 
certain  conversation  in  this  country,  that  should  the  American  manu- 
facturers be  forced  out  of  the  business,  the  Argentine  factories 
would  immediately  unite  and  that  there  would  be  but  one  price  and 
one  distributing  point  or  agent.     The  result  can  easily  be  imagined. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacturers  represented  by  Messrs.  Kerr  and 
Stine,  I  represent  dyewood  and  tannin  manufacturers  situated  in 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Without  the  duty  asked  for,  we  can  not  see,  as  stated  by  Messrs. 
Kerr  and  Stine,  any  way  of  continuing  in  the  business,  the  stopping 
of  which  would  mean  the  loss  of  many  large  and  expensive  factories 
as  well  as  the  loss  of  work  by  a  very  large  number  of  men. 

W.  W.  SKmDY. 


Exhibit  A. 

Chicago,  III.,  November  ^7, 1908. 
Gentlemen  :  Kindly  read  carefully  the  attached  correspondence 
relating  to  the  proposed  changes  in  the  tariff  on  tanning  materials. 

If  you  can  suggest  any  further  to  be  done  in  the  matter,  please 
advise  us  immediately. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  Klipstein  &  Co., 

G.  Wackenreuter, 

Manager, 
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Xew  York,  yovcmbt  r  2U  1908. 

Gentle3ien  :  It  is  probable  that  some  change  may  be  made  in  the 
duty  on  tanning  extract  in  the  approaching  session  of  Congress. 
Some  interests  are  seeking  to  have  the  duties  advanced  very  consid- 
erably on  materials  like  quebracho  extract,  while  other  interests  will 
try  to  put  all  tanning  materials  on  the  free  list. 

We  inclose  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  which  we  have  written  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  also  the  table  of 
statistics  referred  to  in  that  letter.  These  two  documents  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  tanning  mate- 
rials which  are  now  being  imported  or  are  likely  to  be  imported  in 
the  near  future. 

You  will  see  that  the  most  important  tanning  extract,  viz,  que- 
bracho extract,  pays  one-half  cent  per  pound  duty.  The  opposi- 
tion is  trying  to  have  this  changed  to  1^  cents  per  pound  in  the  new 
tariflF,  which  would  cost  the  tanning  industry  $1,344,000  yearly,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $672,000  yearly  which  they  are  now  paying  for  duty. 

You  will  also  see  that  valonea  extract,  myrabolam  extract,  mimosa 
extract,  etc.,  pay  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  duty,  while  gambier  and 
mangrove  extract  are  free  of  duty.  Mangrove  extract  gets  in  free, 
because  it  is  wrongly  called  '^  cutch."  Theoretically  all  these  extracts 
should  be  put  in  the  new  tariff  on  the  same  basis  as  cutch  and  gam- 
bler: that  IS,  in  the  free  list,  because  none  of  the  raw  products,  quc- 
bracno  wood,  myrabolam,  valonea,  etc.,  are  grown  in  the  United 
States.  None  of  them  can  be  grown  here  except  mangrove,  which 
grows  in  considerable  quantities  in  Florida,  and  therefore  any  duty 
imposed  protects  no  home  product,  but  is  simply  a  tax  on  American 
consumers. 

The  most  illogical  duty  of  all  i§  the  one-half  cent  per  pound  on 
quebracho  extract,  because,  in  order  to  make  the  extract  here,  the  man- 
ufacturer is  compelled  to  pay  freight  on  4  tons  of  wood  in  order  to 
make  1  ton  of  extract.  This,  at  actually  existing  freight  rates,  makes 
the  freight  charge  on  1  pound  of  American-made  extract  at  least  1^ 
cents,  and  possibly  2  cents,  while  the  freight  and  duty  together  on  a 
pound  of  extract  made  in  the  quabracho  forest  amounts  to  only  1  cent 
per  pound  or  less.  This  additional  freight  cost  on  extract  made  here 
is  paid  by  the  tanner  and  goes  to  the  oenefit  of  English  steamship 
owners.  The  Government  gets  no  revenue.  It  is  somewhat  different 
with  mangrove,  myrabolams,  and  valonea,  because  it  only  requires 
from  1\  to  1%  tons  of  the  raw  material  to  make  1  ton  of  extract,  and 
hence  the  freight  loss  is  not  so  great. 

We  have  said  that  theoretically  all  tanning  extracts  should  be  put 
on  the  free  list,  like  cutch  and  gambier,  but  practically  it  may  be 
advisable  to  levy  a  duty  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  on  all  tanning  ex- 
tracts, including  cutch  and  gambier.  Such  a  duty  should  be  made 
specific,  and  not  more  than  one-fourth  cent  per  pound.  Such  a  duty 
would  yield  the  Government  a  very  considerable  revenue,  at  least 
$500,000  yearly.  It  would  also  enable  the  American  extract  manufac- 
turer to  produce  extract  here,  especially  myrabolam  extract,  valonea 
extract,  mangrove  extract,  and  would  be  a  bearable  tax  on  the  tanner. 

Wliatever  is  done,  all  these  tanning  extracts  should  be  treated  ex- 
actly alike.  All  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list  or  all  should  pay 
the  same  duty,  not  over  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 
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If  you  do  not  agree  with  our  views,  we  would  be  glad  to  know  your 
opinion.  If  you  do  agree  with  us,  we  would  request  you  to  sena  the 
inclosed  statistics  to  your  Congressman,  to  the  Senators  froni  your 
State,  and  to  any  other  man  you  may  know  who  is  able  to  exert  any 
inlBuence  in  Washington,  requesting  them  to  use  their  effort  and  influ- 
ence to  have  the  tariff  made  to  read  as  follows : 

Free  list. — All  crude  products  and  extracts  of  the  same  used  chiefly  for 
tanning  leather,  including  cutch,  ganabier,  niyrabolanis,  myrabolam  extract, 
quebracho  wood,  quebracho  extract,  mangrove  bark,  mangrove  extract,  valonea, 
valonea  extract,  mimosa  bark,  m'mosa  extract,  divi-divi  and  its  extract,  hem- 
lock bark,  hemlock  extract,  ulmo  bark  and  extract,  legue  bark  and  extract. 

Or  else  make  paragraph  22  read  as  follows : 

There  shall  be  levied,  etc.,  on  quebracho  extract,  mangrove  extract,  hemlock 
extract,  myrabolam  extract,  valonea  extract,  mimosa  extract,  ulmo  extract,  and 
all  other  tanning  extracts,  including  cutch  and  gambler,  used  chiefly  for  tanning 
leather,  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 

Kindly  let  us  have  your  views  in  any  case,  and  also  let  us  know 
whether  the  conditions  existing  to-day  in  the  tanning  industry  are 
the  same  as  in  1897  or  whether  you  are  not  now  using  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  quebracho  extract  and  other  imported  tanning  materials. 
Should  you  require  more  copies  of  the  inclosed  documents,  we  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  same. 

Yours,  respectfully,  A.  Klipstein  &  Company, 

E.  C.  Klipstein,  TreasuT^er. 


The  present  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  j)ound  on  quebracho  costs 
the  tanning  industry  yearly  $672,000,  but  brings  in  that  much  revenue 
to  the  Government.  If  the  tariff  should  be  so  changed  as  to  compel 
all  quebracho  extract  to  be  niade  here,  it  would  necessitate  the  impor- 
tation of  240,000  tons  of  quebracho  wood,  the  freight  on  which,  from 
the  woods  to  New  York,  is  at  least  $8  per  ton.  The  freight  alone 
would  cost  the  tanning  industry  yearly  $1,920,000,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  get  no  revenue.  It  would  be  incomparably  cheaper  for 
the  tanners  to  buy  the  two  American  extract  plants  and  convert 
them  into  something  less  costly  to  the  country. 

A.  Klipstein  &  Company, 
E.   C.  KiJPSTEiN,   Treasurer. 


EXTRACT  FBOM  STATEMENT  PRESENTED  NOVEMBER  10,  1908,  BY  MB.  W.  W.  SKIDDY, 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  STAMFORD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  STAMFORD,  CONN.,  BE- 
FORE THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  AT  WASHINGTON,  ASKING  A  DUTY  OF 
SEVEN-EIGHTHS  CENT  PER  POUND  ON  LIQUID  QUEBRACHO  EXTRACT  AND  SEVEN- 
EIGHTHS  CENT  PER  POUND,  PLUS  10  PER  CENT  AD  VALOREM,  ON  SOLID  EXTRACT. 
THIS   IS  PRACTICALLY  1^   CENTS  PER  POUND  ON   SOLID  QUEBRACHO  EXTRACT. 

In  connection  with  quebracho  extracts  and  decoctions,  I  would  state  that  the 
liquor,  as  sold  in  this  country,  represents  from  1^  to  2  tons  of  wood  and  the 
solid  from  3  to  4  tons  of  wood,  and  that  the  freights,  etc.,  do  not  vary  materially 
with  those  on  the  log\vood,  namely,  about  $4  per  top.  This  difference  on  the 
liquid  would  make  a  difference  of  $4  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  importer  and  on 
the  solid  a  difference  of  $12  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  importer. 

The  present  duty  is  only  one-hMf  of  1  cent  per  pound,  which  amounts  to 
$11.20  per  ton,  making  in  the  liquid  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer of  only  $7.20  per  ton,  but  on  the  solid  extract  a  difference  in  favor  of 
the  importer  of  80  cents  per  ton. 
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I  have  already  quoted  a  letter  from  our  agent  in  the  Argentine  Republic  (in 
my  first  statement),  which  shows  that  wages  for  ordinary  or  common  labor  in 
that  country  is  $18  per  month,  or  70  cents  per  day;  and  if  you  compare  this 
with  wages  in  this  country  for  the  same  labor,  of  $1.50  to  $1.60,  the  average 
will  show  a  difference  of  120  per  cent;  and  in  the  same  letter  our  ageqt  states 
that  skilled  labor  is  from  30  to  40  per  cent  less. 

We  would  therefore  ask  that,  in  the  first  place,  there  be  no  discrimination  in 
clause  22  and  that  the  duty  be  fixed  at  seven-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound  specific 
on  this  article,  the  same  as  others  in  the  same  paragraph,  and  that  an  additional 
ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  be  placed  on  all  decoctions  or  extracts  above  the 
density  of  28°  Baum6. 

As  the  difference  is  greater  in  labor  In  connection  with  quebracho  than  log- 
wood, as  between  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  the  American,  it  would  take 
all  of  the  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  to  cover  the  labor,  and  certainly  this 
is  sufficient  reason  why  there  should  not  be  the  distinction  used  as  formerly  at 
putting  this  article  at  one-half  cent  instead  of  seven-eighths. 

The  difference  per  pound  in  relation  to  freight,  etc.,  on  this  article,  as  between 
the  solids  and  the  wood  required  to  manufacture  the  same  quantity,  does,  when 
figured  out  per  pound  for  the  extract  as  against  the  quantity  of  wood,  amount 
to  0.00536  cent  per  pound;  and  therefore  we  would  ask  that  exactly  the  same 
wording  be  used  for  this  article  as  is  proposed  for  the  logwood  and  decoctions 
of  other  extracts,  namely,  that  the  specific  duty  be  seven-eighths  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  and  that  all  decoctions  or  extracts  above  28°  Baum6  density  pay  the 
additional  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


HON.  NATHAN  W.  HALE,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  C.  E.  LTTCKY, 
OF  KNOXVILLE,  TENN.,  RELATIVE  TO  TANNING  EXTRACTS. 

KNOxviLiiE,  Tenn.,  Decemher  H^  1908, 
Hon.  Nathan  W.  Hale,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  A  very  important  question  affecting  the  tannic-acid 
people  will  come  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  this  week, 

Srobably  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  which,  as  you  know,  is  holding 
aily  sessions,  hearing  different  persons  upon  the  tariff  scale.  They 
will  take  up  the  tannic-acid  question,  as  I  understand,  about  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday  of  this  week. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  two  or  three'  million  dol- 
lars invested  in  tannic-acid  plants  in  east  Tennessee.  There  is  a 
plant  at  Newport,  a  plant  here  at  Knoxville,  run  by  the  two  Ohernes 
(both  of  whom  voted  for  you),  a  plant  at  Tellico  Plains,  Monroe 
County,  and  a  plant  at  Bristol,  Tenn.  All  of  these  plants  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  protection  given  tannic  acid  and  other  leather-man- 
ufacturing acids.  The  Dingley  tariff  only  levies  an  import  duty  of 
one-half  cent  per  pound  on  foreign  extracts,  seven-eights  cent  per 
pound  upon  bark  extracts,  and  five-eighths  cent  per  pound  upon 
other  wood  extracts.  The  importation  of  what  is  called  "  quebracho 
extract,''  subject  to  a  duty  of  only  one-half  cent  per  pound,  is  now 
threatening  and  endangering  all  of  the  tannic-acid  plants  in  Ten- 
nessee, North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir^nia.  This  que- 
bracho is  from  a  tree  grown  in  South  America  and  is  much  richer  in 
tanning  qualities  than  either  the  chestnut  or  chestnut  oak,  and  unless 
this  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  can  be  raised  to  1  cent  per  pound 
every  tannic-acid  plant  in  this  State  will  be  endangered,  and  is  now 
seriously  affecting  all  of  them.  Germany  gives  her  tannic-acid 
people  a  protective  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  pound,  while,  as  before  stated, 
ours  have  a  protection  of  only  one-naif  cent  per  pound. 
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You  could  not  do  anything  that  would  strengthen  you  more  in 
east  Tennessee  than  to  help  these  tannic-acid  people,  who  will  be  in 
Washington  Wednesday  or  Thursday.  The  manufacturers  of  tannic 
acid  is  almost  all  done  south  of  the  Ohio,  and  these  southern  people 
are  wanting  protection,  which,  I  fear,  the  Democrats  will  not  help 
them  get.  I  hope  you  can  help  them  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  this  week. 

Yours,  very  truly,  C.  E.  Lucky. 

CYBIL  F.  HERFORD,  TELLICO  PLAINS,  TENN.,  ASKS  FOE  IN- 
CREASED PROTECTION  FOR  TANNINS. 

Tellico  Plains,  Tenn.,  Decemher  18^  1908. 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  G, 

Sir  :  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Tellico  Extract  Company,  of  this 
place,  who  manufacture  tannic  acid  from  native  chestnut,  to  address 
a  letter  to  you  as  to  the  question  of  what  influence  the  industry  has 
had  on  this  particular  section,  etc.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  I 
am  peculiarly  conversant  with  the  proposition,  as  my  company  has 
sold  to  this  local  factory  some  20,000  acres  of  such  stumpage  as  is 
used  by  them,  and  I  personally  was  instrumental  in  their  introduction 
to  this  section.  Having  already  sold  them  the  stumpage,  we  are  per- 
sonally not  as  much  interested,  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  as 
if  we  were  still  trying  to  sell  to  them,  but  until  the  advent  of  this 
concern  (with  a  very  large  investment)  the  situation  as  regards  labor 
and  use  for  this  wood  was  that  any  kind  of  rough  labor  could  be 
hired  for  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  day,  and  to-day  the  same  labor 
is  in  full  demand  at  $1.50  minimum.  The  chief  use  for  a  great  many 
old  tracts  of  mountain  lands,  which  have  been  cut  over  for  saw 
stumpage,  has  been  and  is  for  chestnut  by  the  cord  for  extract,  and 
this  is  the  same  all  over  the  mountains  of  eastern  Tennessee.  Nearly 
every  small  farmer  and  landowner  has  some  small  or  scrub  chestnut, 
which  to-day  has  a  market  in  addition  to  the  uncut  chestnut  tracts, 
and  while  we  are  in  favor  of  conservation  of  timber  resources,  y^t  to  a 
practical  owner  the  position  of  the  extract  business  using  chestnut  i>= 
by  no  means  the  same  as  that  of  the  owner  of  saw  stumpage  or  large 
timber. 

The  chestnut  grows  up  and  reproduces  itself  once  in  every  few 
years  for  extract  purposes,  and  to-day  the  extract  company  are 
recutting  on  lands  which  they  cut  over  five  years  ago,  with  about  the 
same  result. 

We  regard  it  as  very  important  that  sufficient  protection  should  be 
afforded  the  users  of  this  wood,  particularly  in  competition  with 
foreign  producers,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  these  mountains  have 
their  value  as  producers  mainly  from  chestnut  and  other  timbers, 
and  that  most  of  the  rough  population  here  are  to-day  employed  in 
various  capacities  in  cutting,  hauling,  and  getting  out  the  wood,  is 
a  very  practical  question  to  our  section. 

Again,  the  same  point  of  view  is  applicable  to  all  other  immediate 
sections  where  timber  grows  under  the  same  conditions,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  chestnut  used  and  paid  for  is  cut  down  to  a 
very  small  size,  as  low  as  4  inches.     This  of  itself  will  explain  why 
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SO  many  farmers  are  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  this  industry  who 
are  not  owners  of  large  timber. 

As  regards  the  hemlock-bark  part  of  the  extract  business,  the 
argument  is  still  stronger,  as  this  bark  would,  when  the  trees  are  cut 
down  for  saw  timber,  go  to  waste  unless  peeled  and  used  as  a 
by-product  for  extract,  and  in  this  way  is  a  direct  saving  of  resources. 

When  the  Tellico  Extract  Company  first  proposed  coming  in  this 
section,  the  only  employment  was  from  sawmills  and  small  mountain 
farms. 

These  mills  cut  only  the  large  timber  and  very  little  chestnut.  It 
was  therefore  apparent  that  a  small  owner  could  not  look  for  more 
value  from  his  mountain  lands  when  the  cream  of  his  large  saw  tim- 
ber was  cut. 

The  completion  of  this  plant  and  other  kindred  extract  plants 
chang-ed  his  situation  by  taking  the  small  chestnut  down  to  4  inches, 
and  giving  employment  in  its  delivery  to  the  manufacturing  point  to 
numbers  of  hands. 

This  situation  is  apparently  one  that  recurs  once  every  five  years,  as 
it  seems  the  average  growth  of  small  chestnut  attains  its  size  for  this 
purpose  every  five  years,  and  to  anyone  conversant  with  the  mountain 
situation  it.  is  apparent  that  there  are  many  lands  that  are  either  too 
steep  or  too  poor  to  grow  anything  except  such  growths. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  instances  of  these  facts,  but  it  is 
insisted  that  destructive  competition  in  this  industry  would  auto- 
matically shut  off  the  means  of  employment  and  living,  to  say  nothing 
of  improved  conditions,  from  thousands  of  poor  people  living  in  these 
hills,  and  with  this  statement  of  fact  the  foregoing  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

Yours,  truly,  Cyril  F.  Herfohd. 


GROUND   SUMAC. 

CERTAIN  mPOKTEBS  OF  GKOTINB  SICILY  STTMAC  WISH  IT  PUT 
UPON  THE  FBEE  UST. 

New  York  City,  December  17^  1908. 
Hon  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We,,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  represent  that  under 
paragraph  85  of  the  tariflF  act  approved  July  24,  1897,  that  Sicily 
sumac,  ground,  is  dutiable  at  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  ($6.72 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds),  and  request  that  said  duty  be  removed  and 
ground  sumac  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

We  are  importers  and  dealers  in  Siciljr  sumac.  For  tanning  light- 
colored  sheep  leathers,  Sicily  sumac  is  indispensable.  No  substitute 
has  ever  been  found  which  will  produce  the  same  results. 

Formerly  a  large  quantity  of  wild  sumac  was  gathered  in  this 
country,  particularly  in  Virginia,  and  ground  there.  During  the  past 
twenty  years,  however,  the  production  has  been  falling  off  from  year 
to  year  until  to-day  there  is  only  one  small  mill  in  operation,  where 
formerly  there  were  at  least  ten  or  twelve.  The  production  is  surely 
not  10  per  cent  of  the  same  amount  produced  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  probably  5  per  cent  would  cover  this. 
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During  all  this  time  Sicily  sumac  has  been  dutiable. 
The  combination  of  cultivation,  soil,  and  climate  gives  sumac  pro- 
duced in  Sicily  certain  properties  that  no  other  foreign  sumac  or 
Virginia  sumac  possesses.  All  efforts  to  use  other  foreign  sumac  than 
Sicily  sumac  have  failed,  and  the  uncultivated  Virginia  sumac  has 
practically  gone  out  of  use. 

We  may  add  that  during  the  past  ten  years  Sicily  sumac  has  varied 
in  price,  duty  paid,  landed  here,  from  $35  per  ton  in  1897  up  to  $85 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  To-day  tlje  price  is  $76  per  ton,  but  not- 
withstanding the  higher  prices  of  Sicily  sumac,  Virginia  sumac  has 
steadily  decreased  in  consumption  year  after  year,  thus  showing  that 
it  can  not  fill  the  place  or  be  considered  a  competitor  of  the  foreign 
article. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

•W.  L.  Montgomery  Co. 
Harden,  Orth  &  Ratings. 
F.  E.  Atteaux  &  Co.  (Inc), 
By  F.  E.  Atteaux,  President. 
C.  A.  Spencer  &  Son. 
WhittemorI:- Wright  Co.  Inc.), 
E.  A.  Wright,  Vice-President. 


HON.   WILLIAM'S.  BENNET,  M.   C,  SUBMITS  LETTEE   OF 
P.  FEEDEEICK  LENHAET  &  SON,  NEW  YOEK  CITY. 

New  York,  December  17^  1908. 
Hon.  William  S.  Bennet, 

Seventeenth  Congressional  District^ 

New  York,  N:Y. 
Sir  :  We  respectfully  state  that  we  are  tanners  of  sheepskins,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  and  believing  that  the  duty  assessed  on  ground 
sumac  under  the  present  tariff  law  is  unnecessary,  we  ask  that  this 
article  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Ground  sumac  is  the  only  tanning  material  by  which  sheepskins 
can  be  tanned  with  the  result  of  producing  white  and  light-colored 
sheep  leather,  and  the  duty  reflects  directly  on  the  tanning  business 
as  an  unnecessary  hardship,  as  ground  sumac  does  not  come  into  com- 
petition with  any  similar  article  produced  in  this  country. 

The  shrub  is  cultivated  in  oicily,  and  althojigh  formerly  the 
American  wild  sumac  was  gathered  largely,  particularly  in  Virginia, 
and  used  in  tanning  goatskins,  yet  changes  in  the  method  of  tanning 
have  caused  the  use  of  other  materials  and  the  production  of  the 
domestic  article  has  steadily  decreased  until  to-day  not  one-tenth  as 
much  is  produced  as,  say,  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  yet  the  amount 
of  foreign  sumac  imported  for  consumption  has  not  relatively 
diminished. 

Although  the  price  of  domestic  sumac  has  been  relatively  only  two- 
thirds  that  of  the  foreign  article  (duty  paid),  yet  even  under  such  a 
condition  the  use  of  the  Virginia  article  has  steadily  decreased. 
We  earnestly  request  that  you  personally  take  the  matter  up. 
Yours,  truly, 

Horace  J.  Arne, 
For  P.  Fredk.  Lenhart  &  Son. 
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HOIT.  A.  P.  OAEDNEB,  M.  C.^  SXTBMITS  BBIEF  OF  PEABOBY  AHB 
SALEX  (HASS.)  TANNEBS. 

Peabody,  Mass.,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  tanning  industry  of 
Peabody  and  Salem,  Mass.,  respectfully  request  that  paragraph  85, 
Schedule  A,  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  now  in  force,  be 
omitted  from  the  tariff  law  now  being  framed  by  your  committee. 
We  append  below,  in  brief,  a  few  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  fore- 
going request  is.  based. 

First.  American  sumac  is  not  and  can  not  be  used  for  the  same 
purposes  for  which  Sicily  ground  sumac  is  imported. 

Second.  The  domestic  production  is'so  extremely  small  as  to  amount 
to  practically  nothing.  Sumac  is  not  cultivated  for  grinding  in  this 
country,  merely  being  gathered  as  it  happens  to  grow  in  the  wild 
state. 

Third.  Notwithstanding  the  present  duty  of  three-tenths  of  1  cent 
per  pound  collected  on  foreign  sumac,  the  domestic  production  has 
steadily  decreased,  until  the  supply  to-day  is  90  per  cent  less  than  was 
the  case  twenty  years  ago,  and  amounts  to  but  a  small  fractional  part 
of  the  quantity  required  by  the  tanning  industry  of  the  United  States 
alone. 

Fourth.  The  quality  of  the  American  sumac  is  so  inferior  as  to 
render  it  unsuited  for  the  requirements  of  the  tanning  trade. 

Fifth.  The  present  tax  is  unnecessary  and  burdensome,  and  consti- 
tutes a  direct  tribute  levied  upon  an  important  American  industry, 
the  tanning  of  sheepskins.     • 

Respectfully,  The  L.  B.  Southwick  Company, 

ByL.  B.  Southwick,  President. 
Nathan  H.  Poor  Leather  Co., 
A.  B.  Clark  Co., 
A.  B.  Clark,  President. 
George  &  Barry  Leather  Co., 
Richard  Barry,  President. 
Peter  Sim  &  I^ons. 
Helbner  Lea  Co., 
A.  P.  Thompson, 
P.  R.  Gill, 
D*  P.  Gill,  Attorney. 
George  Clark, 
Joseph  M.  Lloyd. 

LlTTLEFIELD  LEATHER    Co., 

S.  S.  LlTTLEFIELD,  TreasurcT. 
Rich'd  Cunningham  Co. 
Besse,  Osborn  &  Odell  (Inc.), 
J.  E.  Osborn,  Treasurer. 
J.  E.  Osborn  &  Co. 

(Communications  similar  to  the  above  were  received  from  the  fol- 
lowing: R.  Neumann  &  Co.,  76  Duane  street,  New  York  City;  Hess 
&  Harburger,  65  Duane  street.  New  York  City;  Veil  &  Eisendrath, 
403  North  Halstead  street,  Chicago,  111.) 
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OLIVE  OIL. 

M.  B.  SNEVILY,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  FILES  ADDITIONAL  STATE- 
MENT EELATIVE  TO  OLIVE  OIL  INDXTSTEY. 

New  York,  December  H^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Honorable  Sir  :  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  advertisement  cut  from 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  in  the  Commercial  Bulletin  of  Wednesday, 
December  9,  1908,  and  would  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
facts  : 

As  one  of  the  many  arguments  to  be  advanced  for  the  admission  of 
olive  oil  for  manufacturing  purposes  free  of  duty,  at  the  present  time 
manufacturers  of  castile  soap  in  the  United  States  are  either  obliged 
to  operate  at  a  loss  or  discontinue  business,  and  quite  a  number  are 
following  the  latter  course.  This  is  entirely  due  to  the  imposition  of 
40  cents  per  gallon  duty  under  paragraph  626  on  the  commercial 
grades  of  olive  oil  that  are  required  in  the  manufacture* of  castile 
soap.  Unless  the  new  tariff  is  so  framed  as  to  admit  olive  oil  for 
manufacturing  purposes  free  of  duty,  the  millions  of  pounds  of  cas- 
tile soap  now  manufactured  in  this  country  will  be  imported. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

M.  R  Snevily, 
Oil  Seeds  Company. 


Exhibit  A. 

[The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  December  9,  1908.] 

Castile  soap,  imported :  Existing  conditions  enable  us  to  offer  at  logical  prices 
the  purest  and  best  finished  boiled  olive-oil  soaps.  J.  p.  Athanassiades  Sons, 
71  Park  place,  New  York  City.  Large  producers  and  manufacturers  also  of 
commercial  and  high-grade  olive  oils. 


PAINTS. 

THE  VAXTGHAN  PAINT  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  SUGGESTS 
NEW  SCHEDULE  OF  RATES  FOE  PAINT  MATERIALS. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  — ,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Sir:  Here  below  is  a  list  of  a  few  raw  materials  used  principally 
by  paint  manufacturers.    The  rates  in  column  No.  1  are  the  present 
rates  of  duty,  those  in  column  No.  2  are  suggested  by  F.  A.  Reichard, 
and  those  in  column  No.  3  are  the  rates  which  we  favor. 
Respectfully, 

The  Vaughan  Paint  Co., 
T.  S.  V. 
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Ocher  and  ochery  earths,  powdered, 
washed,  or  pulverized. 

Sienna  and  sienna  earths,  powdered, 
washed,  or  pulverized. 

Umber  and  umber  earths,  powdered, 
washed,  or  pulverized. 

Orange  mineral 

Red  lead 

White  lead,  dry  or  in  pulp 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  dry 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  ground  in  oil 

Ultramarine  blue,  dry  or  in  pulp  or  mixed 
with  water. 

Oxide  of  iron,  natural,  crude,  and  levi- 
gated. 

Oxide  of  iron,  artificial 

Vermilion  red,  and  colors  containing 
quicksilver,  dry  or  ground  in  oil  or 
water. 

Talc,  powdered 

Sulphate  of  lime,  ground 

Clay,  china  or  kaolin 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


I  cent  per  pound..,  Free ^  Free. 

i  cent  per  pound..  Free Free. 


I  cent  per  pound..  I  Free 


3}  cents  per  pound 
2i  cen  ts  per  pound 
2J  cents  per  pound 
1  cent  per  pound.. 
1|  cen  Is  per  pound 
3|  cents  per  pound 

30  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

30  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

10  cents  perpound 

20  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

S2.25  per  ton 

9'2.60  per  ton 


Ij  cents  per  pound 
1  cent  perpound.. 
1  cent  per  pound.. 

Free 

1 cen tptr  pound.. 
20  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 
40  cents  per  ton... 

15  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 
5  cents  per  pound. 


Free. 


Free 

10  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 


Free. 

1  cent  per  pound. 
i  cent  per  pound. 
I  cent  per  pound, 
i  cent  per  pound. 

1  cent  per  pound. 

5  per  cent. 

\  cent  per  pound. 
i  cent  per  pound. 

2  cents  perpound. 

6  per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 


PRUSSIATE  OF  POTASH. 


THE  PENMAN  LITTLEHALES  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  PARIS,  CAN- 
ADA, WISHES  EETENTION  OF  PRESENT  DUTY. 

Paris,  Canada,  December  16,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chmnnan  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  communication  ad- 
dressed to  your  committee  by  Messrs.  A.  Klipstein  &  Co.,  dated  New 
York,  December  3,  1908,  and  printed  in  the  Tariff  Hearings,  under 
date  of  Saturday,  December  5,  1908. 

We  are  very  much  surprised  at  the  recommendation  made  by 
Messrs.  A.  Klipstein  &  Co.  for  lower  duty  on  prussiate  of  potash,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  our  sales  agents  for  the  product  of  our  fac- 
tory at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  and  we,  as  Messrs.  A.  Klipstein  &  Co.'s 
principals,  have  authorized  no  such  recommendation.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  present  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound  is  an  absolute  necessity 
if  our  works  are  to  continue  to  operate  in  competition  with  the 
foreign-made  prussiate. 

We  would  refer  you  to  the  brief  of  The  Henry  Bower  Chemical 
Manufacturing  Company,  filed  with  the  committee  on  December  1, 
1908,  on  pages  12  and  13  of  which  you  will  find  their  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  duty  on  prussiate  of  potash,  which  we  wish  to  indorse 
with  all  possible  emphasis. 

We  would  further  state  that  in  our  opinion  the  domestic  competi- 
tion among  the  factories  that  have  thus  far  survived  the  competition 
from  Europe  is  sufficient  to  keep  prices  down  to  an  equitable  level 
for  all  consumers. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Penman  Littlehales  Chemical  Co.  (Limited), 
John  Penman,  President. 
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QUEBRACHO  WOOD. 

A.  BXIPSTEIN  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  STATE  THAT  TANNEES 
WISH  BASFED  OS  CHIPPED  aUEBEACHO  WOOD  FBEE. 

New  Yokk,  December  19^  1908. 
Hon.  SfiRENO  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  confirm  telegram  sent  you  to-day, 
reading  as  follows: 

Are  authorized  by  large  tanning  interests  to  request  your  committee  to  make 
quebracho  wood  in  logs  or  rasped  or  cliipped  for  use  by  tanners  free  of  duty. 

Since  sending  you  our  statement  as  to  quebracho  extract  we  have 
seen  most  of  the  tanners  of  the  United  States,  and  after  careful  con- 
sideration they  have  authorized  us  to  request  you  to  make  quebracho 
wood  in  logs  or  rasped  or  chipped  for  tanners'  use  free  of  duty. 

The  object  in  making  this  request,  as  stated  by  them,  is  to  put 
themselves  in  position  to  be  independent  of  the  Qxtract  makers,  both 
in  Argentina  and  in  the  United  States. 

In  any  manufacturing  industry  there  is  always  risk  of  price  vari- 
ations and  scarcity  or  accident  to  factories  or  possible  combinations 
for  putting  up  price,  but  by  being  able  to  import  the  wood  rasped 
or  ground  suitable  for  use  m  tanneries  they  can  overcome  difficulty 
and  render  themselves  more  or  less  independent  of  extract  manufac- 
turers, whether  in  Argentina  or  in  the  United  States. 

We  submit  the  above  request  to  your  kind  consideration. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  Klipstein  &  Company, 
A.  Klipstein,  President, 


REFINED  CHALK. 

THE  HIGGINSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y., 
ASKS  FOR  RETENTION  OF  PRESENT  DUTY. 

Newburgh,  Decemher  ^,  1908. 
Hjon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington.  D.  C, 

My  Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  have 
your  committee,  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  now  under  way,  to  place 
refined  chalk  on  the  free  list. 

As  one  of  the  manufacturers  of  whiting,  we  wish  to  protest  against 
this,  and  respectfully  request  the  continuation  of  the  present  schedule 
on  whiting  and  products  of  chalk. 

Eefined  chalk  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  whiting,  and  if  placed 
on  the  free  list  would  permit  the  importation  of  whiting  of  all  grades 
free  of  duty,  whiting  being  simply  refined  chalk.  Such  a  course 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  industry  in  this  country,  for  the  folloA\ing 
reasons: 

First.  Crude  chalk,  from  which  whiting  is  manufactured,  contains 
a  large  percentage  of  moisture,  sand,  and  flint,  which  is  eliminated 
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in  the  process  of  manufacture*  and  will  avera^  about  25  per  cent ;  in 
other  words,  a  ton  of  crude  chalk  imported  into  this  country,  ai^er 
going  through  the  process  of  manufacture,  producer  only  three- 
quarters  of  a  ton  of  whitin^^  25  per  cent  being  lost.  The  amount  so 
lost  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  is  obliged  to  pay  for,  both  cost 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  *point  in  England  or  France^  from  which  countries 
the  greater  part  of  the  crude  chalk  is  imported,  and  the  ocean 
freight  on  the  same 

Second.  The  difference  in  cost  of  labor  in  England  and  France, 
and  in  this  country,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  forei^  producer 
could  ship  his  manufactured  goods  to  this  country  at  virtually  the 
same  rate  we  are  obliged  to  pay  on  the  crude  chalk,  and  without  the 
loss  of  the  25  per  cent  referred  to,  would  enable  him  to  deliver  his 
manufactured  whiting  in  this  country  at  a  price  with  which  the 
American  manufacturer  could  not  compete. 

We  would  also  respectfully  petition  your  committee,  in  the  fram- 
ing of  the  new  tariff  act,  to  place  crude  chalk  on  the  free  list,  as  it  is 
in  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  now  in  force.  There  are  no  deposits  of  crude 
chalk  in  this  country  from  which  tile  manufacturers  can  draw  their 
supply  of  raw  material. 

We  trust  the  above  will  receive  favorable  consideration  at  your 
hands,  and  remain, 

Respectfully,  H.  C.  Hioginson,  President. 


HON.  W.  S.  BENNET,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEE  OF  OEOBOE  W.  OBOTE, 
NEW  YOBK  CITY,  BELATIVE  TO  BJIFINED  CHALK. 

New  York,  December  17^  1908, 
Hon.  W.  S.  Bennet, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  ask  your  attention  as  our  Congressman  in  the 
iiistrict  in  which  I  reside  to  confer  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  oppose  the  placing  on  the  free  list  of  refined  chalk  or  any 
product  of  raw  material,  such  as  imported  from  the  other  side  for 
the  account  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

Kefined  chalk  is  actually  whiting,  and  if  placed  on  the  free  list 
would  allow  free  duty  on  all  grades  of  whiting,  which  is  simply  re- 
fined chalk,  and  would  be  very  disastrous  for  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country. 

We  buy  the  crude  chalk  in  ton  lots  imported  to  this  country  and, 
after  going  through  a  process  of  manufacture,  a  ton  only  produces 
about  three-quarters  of  a  ton,  on  account  of  the  sand,  moisture,  and 
flint  contained  in  the  raw  material. 

This  loss  is  stood  by  the  manufacturer,  and  with  the  difference  in 
cost  of  labor  in  England  and  France  and  in  this  country,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  foreign  producer  could  ship  as  manufactured 
goods  to  this  country  virtually  at  the  same  rate  we  are  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  crude  chalk,  and  without  the  percentage  of  loss  referred 
to,  it  would  enable  them  to  send  their  manufactured  whiting  to  this 
country  at  a  price  the  American  manufacturers  could  not  compete 
with. 
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I  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  petition  your  committee  in  the 
framing  of  the  ilew  tariff  act  to  place  chalk  on  the  free  list  as  it  is 
in  the  tariff  act  of  1897  now  in  force,  as  there  are  no  deposits  of  chalk 
in  this  country  from  which  the  manufacturers  can  draw  their  supply 
of  raw  material.  . 

Hoping  you  will  give  this  matter  your  consideration,  and  ap- 
preciating the  favor,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

George  W.  Grote. 


SULPHATE   OF    AMMONIA    AND    BASIC    SLAGS^. 

W.  H.  JORDAN,  DIEECTOR  NEW  YORK  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERI- 
MENT STATION,  WRITES  RELATIVE  TO  FERTILIZERS. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Decemher  19, 1908. 
Hob.  Sereno  E.  Patnb, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Payne:  I  notice  that  a  movement  has  started  in  favor 
of  placing  on  the  free  list  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  other  materials, 
such  as  basic  slag,  that  are  used  very  largely  for  plant  production.  I 
sincerely  trust  this  movement  will  meet  with  approval. 

It  seems  to  me  an  unwise  policy  and  one  that  violates  all  business 
principles  to  tax  the  raw  materials  with  which  the  farmer  produces 
his  crops.  I  recognize  the  fact,  of  course,  that  he  should  bear  his 
part  01  the  expense  of  supporting  the  Government,  and  that  the  en- 
couragment  of  our  manufacturing  industries  is  indirectly  of  benefit 
to  our  farmers  in  creating  a  home  market,  at  the  same  time  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  tax  on  certain  plant  foods,  of  which  we  produce  not 
nearly  enough  in  this  country,  very  directly  places  more  or  less  of  a 
hardship  upon  the  crop  producer.  Moreover,  our  free  list  is  incon- 
sistent in  admitting  guano  and  other  manures  and  placing  a  tax  on 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  used  chiefly  by  farmers  and  fertilizer 
manufacturers. 

There  is  possibly  a  danger  that  placing  sulphate  of  ammonia  on 
the  free  list  will  result  in  more  advantage  to  the  fertilizer  manu- 
facturer than  to  the  farmer.     That  will  be  a  matter  between  the 
farmer  and  the  manufacturer  of  his  fertilizers. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  H.  Jordan, 
Director  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


THE   BOWKER  FERTILIZER   COMPANY,   BOSTON,   MASS.,   TJRGES 
REMOVAL  OF  DUTY  FROM  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  17,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  used  in  the  arts,  but  chiefly 
by  farmers  and  fertilizer  manufacturers  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  for 
soil  enrichment. 
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Duty. — ^Three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  per  pound  equals  $6  per  ton ;  or 
30  cents  for  each  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  the  article  contdining  about  20 
per  cent  of  nitrogen.    (See  Schedule  A,  p.  5.) 

Imported  in  1907. — ^Thirty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  tons,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain ;  revenue  received,  $196,000. 

Home  production. — Estimated  to  be  about  40,000  tons  annually. 

Home  producers. — It  is  produced  chiefly  by  the  coke,  steel,  and  gas 
manufacturers  as  a  by-product.  If  there  is  any  opposition  to  the 
removal  of  the  duty,  it  should  naturally  come  from  these  men.  It 
also  may  come  from  the  meat  packers,  who  produce  nitrogen  in  other 
competitive  forms,  but  as  a  bj-product. 

Free  list  inconsistent. — ^This  free  list  (p.  568)  includes  "guano, 
manures,  and  all  substances  used  only  for  manure,"  but  it  does  not 
include,  as  it  should,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  basic  slag,  and  land 
plaster.  The  tariff  law  is  inconsistent  touching  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
It  puts  a  duty  on  it  as  a  chemical,  but  it  can  be  imported  in  mixtures 
without  duty,  which,  however,  is  not  feasible. 

Nitrogen. — ^AU  plant  food,  and  particularly  nitrogen  in  all  its 
forms,  should  be  included  in  the  free  list,  especially  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, which  is  the  richest  in  nitrogen  of  the  so-called  "agricultural 
chemicals."    It  is,  and  should  be,  extensively  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

Free  list. — It  will  be  observed  that  under  paragraph  569  all  sub- 
stances which  contain  plant  food  are  now  admitted  duty  free,  except 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  basic  slag,  and  land  plaster  (sometimes  known 
as  gypsum). 

Needed  elements. — ^The  three  needed  elements  of  manures  or  fer- 
tilizers are  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.  These  elements, 
in  available  forms,  have  been  exhausted  from  most  agricultural  soils 
that  have  been  farmed  for  any  length  of  time,  hence  the  need  of 
manures  or  fertilizers. 

Nitrogen  is  the  most  costly  element  of  plant  food,  because  rela- 
tively less  abundant  in  available  forms.  It  is  commercially  obtained 
from  nitrate  of  soda,  imported  from  Chile;  nitrate  of  potash  (salt- 
peter, crude),  imported  from  India;  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which 
IS  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  and  illuminating  gas. 
Nitrogen  is  also  obtained  as  a  by-product  from  the  wastes  of  slaugh- 
terhouses (dried  blood  and  tankage),  also  from  the  wastes  of  fish- 
eries, oilseed  meals,  etc. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  produced  in  this  country  by  coke  and 
steel  manufacturers  and  city  gas  companies.  It  is  also  imported, 
chiefly  from  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  richest  in  nitrogen  of  any  oi 
the  so-called  "  agricultural  chemicals,"  carrying  20  per  cent  of  nitro- 
gen. It  is  used  by  farmers  directly  on  the  soil  and  by  manufac- 
turers in  njixed  manures.  Formerly  it  was  only  used  in  the  arts. 
It  is  now  much  more  extensively  used  as  a  fertilizer  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizers  than  in  the  arts.  The  records  show  that  there 
were  imported  in  1907  32,668  tons,  which  contributed  in  revenue 
$196,000.  We  have  no  reliable  statistics  on  the  production  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  in  this  country,  but  it  is  believed  to  amount  to 
about  40,000  tons  annually. 

Inconsistency. — There  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  tariff  law  touch- 
ing sulphate  oi  ammonia.     Brought  in  as  a  separate  chemical  it  car- 
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ries  a  duty  of  $6  per  ton.  Mixed  in  fertilizers  it  can  come  in  duty 
free.  When  mixed,  however,  it  is  not  feasible  to  extract  it  and  sell 
it  as  a  chemical.  Neither  is  it  feasible  to  import  mixtures  contain- 
ing it.  Therefore,  for  the  manufacturers  of  lertilizers  and  farmers 
who  use  it  in  its  clear  state  to  derive  the  largest  benefit  from  this 
source  of  nitrogen  it  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  as  are  other 
fertilizing  chemicals  and  mixed  manures. 

Wise  policy. — If  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  put  on  the  free  list  "  guano, 
manures,  and  all  substances  used  only  for  manures,"  it  is  still  wiser 
to  include  not  only  all  forms  of  plant  food,  but  especially  all  forms 
of  nitrogen;  and  since  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  the  richest  agricul- 
tural chemical  in  nitrogen,  it  is  obvious  that  it  also  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  free  list.  With  hardly  an  exception,  no  country  puts 
a  tax  on  plant  food  except  Canada,  and  she  admits  the  raw  chemicals, 
including  sulphate  of  ammonia,  duty  free,  but  puts  a  tax  on  mixed 
goods. 

Opposition. — If  there  is  any  opposition  to  this  change  (which  I 
doubt) ,  it  may  come  from  the  steel,  coke,  and  gas  manufacturers,  who 
produce  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  a  by-product,  and  possibly  also  from 
the  meat  packers,  who  produce  nitrogen  as  a  by-product  in  large 
quantities  in  the  shape  of  dried  blood  and  tankage.  But  should 
these  industries  be  protected  on  these  by-products,  and  especially  j 
at  the  expense  of  a  chemical  so  valuable  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  in  \ 
the  maintenance  of  our  fertility  ? 

Conclusion. — The  fertilizer  industry  in  the  United  States  has  been 
built  up  on  a  free-trade  basis.  We  have  had  no  protection  on  mixed 
goods,  and  we  ask  for  none,  but  we  ask  in  the  interest  of  economic 
agriculture,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  business,  that  all  substances 
containing  plant  food  (which  are  our  raw  products)  should  be  ad- 
mitted duty  free,  as  we  believed  was  the  intention  of  the  present  tariff 
law,  in  paragraph  569  of  the  free  list. 

Sir  William  Crookes,  the  English  economist,  has  stated  that  the 
problem  of  the  future  in  relation  to  breadstuffs  is  that  of  nitrogen, 
which  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  production  of  grain  crops,  espe- 
eiallj^  wheat. 

It  is  admitted  that  fertility  of  the  soil  (plant  food,  of  which  nitro- 
gen is  least  abundant  in  available  forms)  is  the  corner  stone  of  agri- 
culture. In  helping  to  maintain  our  soil  fertility,  should  not  the 
gathering  of  plant  food  from  all  sources,  and  especially  of  nitrogen, 
the  most  expensive  one,  be  encouraged?  At  any  rate,  should  it  be 
hampered  by  the  placing  of  a  duty  on  the  one  agricultural  chemical 
that  is  richest  in  nitrogen? 

Let  me  also  add  that  basic  slag,  a  by-product  of  steel  manufacture, 
should  also  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  though  it  may  compete  to  some 
extent  with  manufactured  manures.  It  now  pays  a  duty  of  $1  per 
ton.  While  it  does  not  carry  nitrogen,  it  does  carry  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime,  which  are  also  important  to  agriculture. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wn.LIAM   H.  BOWKER. 
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VANILLIN, 

HON.  T.  KALANIANAOLE,  DELEGATE  FBOM  HAWAH,  SUBMITS 
LETTEB  OF  TABED  G.  SMITH,  OF  HAWAU. 

Washin'gton,  D.  C,  BeceiThber  i,  1908^ 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  G. 
Gentlemen  :  There  is  another  minor  Hawaiian  industry  that  needs 
something  done  fqr  it — ^the  vanilla  industry.  Our  few  vanilla  grow- 
ers, in  common  with  the  influential  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association 
of  the  United  States,  would  like  to  see  a  high  duty  placed  on  vanillin. 
Vanillin,  is  a  form  of  proprietary  synthetic  compound  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  growing  proportion  of  the  so-called  "  vanilla  ex- 
tract "  of  conmierce.  Vanillin  itself  is  a  coal-tar  product  about  one 
hundred  times  stronger  than  the  vanilla  produced  from  the  natural 
bean. 

Like  ionine,  the  source  of  violet  perfume,  vanillin  is  a  proprie- 
tary compound,  the  secret  of  the  manufacture  of  which  is  not  gener- 
ally known. 

The  vanilla  growers  very  properly  feel  that  there  would  be  more 
hope  for  their  industry  were  a  much  higher  import  duty  placed  on 
the  imported  coal-tar  product. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jared  G.  Smith, 
Former  Director  Federal  Experiment  Station  in  HawaiL 


VERMILION. 

New  York,  December  18, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee,  Washington,  Z>.  C 

Dear  Sir:  According  to  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  Mr. 
Arthur  Somers,  in  his  recent  testimony  before  your  committee  in  ref- 
erence to  dry  color.  Schedule  A,  made  a  statement  that  foreign-made 
quicksilver  (or  English),  vermilion,  is  selling  in  this  country  to-day 
at  66  cents. 

As  considerable  importers  of  this  material  for  over  twenty  years, 
we  write  to  take  exception  to  this  statement.  According  to  a  quota- 
tion made  to  us  by  a  prominent  London  maker  on  November  28,  the 
actual  cost  of  importation  is  slightly  oyer  70  cents,  whereas  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  American-made  goods  is,  we  believe,  65  and  66  cents, 
according  to  quantity. 

We  do  not  recall  any  time  in  which  the  cost  of  imported  vermilion 
was  lower  than  the  Ainerican  selling  price,  whereas  it  averages,  ac- 
cording to  our  experience,  several  cents  above  that  level. 

We  remain,  yours,  sincerely, 

Pomeroy  &  Fischer. 
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WALL-PAPER  MATERIALS.  \ 

W.   D.   TJPTEGRAIT,   PITTSBXTRO,   PA.,   WALL-PAPEE  MAHnTFAC-      | 
TTJEEB,  WISHES  HIS  BAW  HATEBIALS  DUTY  FBEE. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  November  11, 1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C.  I 

Dear  Sir  :  I  notice  in  the  papers  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com-  I 
mittee  was  to-day  hearing  the  arguments  of  color  manufacturers  and 
manufacturers  of  crude  barytes  for  increased  tariflf  duties.  All  of 
these  things  are  raw  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  paper,  in 
which  you  know  I  am  interested.  Our  other  raw  materials  consist 
of  all  anilines,  soda  ash,  alum,  and  print  paper.  Aniline  colors 
especially  should  be  on  the  free  list,  because  they  are  not  made  in  this 
country  to  any  extent. 

As  manufacturers  of  wall  paper,  we  naturally  wish  to  object  to  any 
increase  in  the  duties  upon  our  raw  materials. 
Respectfully, 

W.  D.  XJPTEGRAFP. 


SCHEDULE  B -EARTHS,  EARTHENWARE,  AND 
GLASSWARE. 


ASPHALTUMS- 

THE  GLIDDEN  VAENISH  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  PROTESTS 
AGAINST  ANY  INCREASE  OF  DUTY. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  11^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  large  manufacturers  and  large  consumers  of 'im- 
ported asphaltums,  we  beg  to  submit  to  your  honorable  committee 
our  view  with  respect  to  the  discussion  now  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  regarding  the  tariff  revision  on  imported 
asphaltums. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  make 
a  very  serious  mistake  should  the  duty  on  asphaltum  be  raised  from 
$1.50  per  ton  on  the  crude  material  to  $2.64  per  ton.  We  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  status  of  affairs  of  the  asphaltum  business  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  that  of  the  West  Indies  and  Venezuela. 

After  reading  the  statement  relating  to  asphalt  tariffs  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  published  under  date  of  November  23, 
we  find  reason  for  stating  that  we  differ  with  Mr.  Condit's  statements 
very  much.  The  trouble  does  not  lie  in  the  tariff;  it  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  controlling  interests  of  the  asphalt  mines  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  Venezuela  or  Trinidad.  We  can  not  see  any  distinction 
between  the  controlling  interests  of  either  of  the  above  mines  men- 
tioned. One  trust  is  just  as  strong  as  another  and  each  is  fighting 
for  absolute  control  of  the  business.  Not  only  does  the  fault  lie  in 
the  owners  of  the  mines,  but  it  also  lies  in  the  exorbitant  freight  rates 
between  western  and  eastern  points. 

For  example,  under  date  of  August  29,  19Q8,  we  received  shipment 
of  59,300  pounds  of  Gilsonite  selects  asphaltum  from  the  Barber 
Asphalt  Paving  Company,  shipment  made  from  Mack,  Colo.,  via  D. 
and  K.  G.,  Missouri  Pacific,  care  of  Big  Four  at  East  St.  Louis,  care  L. 
S.  and  M.  S.  R.  R.  to  our  Lake  Shore  switch.  The  price  of  this  as- 
phaltum was  $80.50  per  ton,  mala'ng  a  total  cost  of  $904.33.  The 
freight  on  this  item  was  $552.97.  In  other  words,  the  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Company  received  $351.3G  for  their  asphaltum,  a  little  over 
half  oi  what  the  actual  freight  amounted  to. 

Asphaltums,  as  pertained  to  our  business,  are  as  high  to-day  as  thev 
ought  to  be,  considering  the  very  cheap  material  that  they  go  into. 
Should  the  tariff  on  the  imported  asphaltum  be  increased,  the  prices 
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would  be  prohibitive  for  varnish  manufacturing  purposes,  and  we 
would  be  obliged  to  resort  entirely  to  the  domestic  article,  which  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory  for  all  purposes. 

Trusting  that  your  honorable  committee  will  see  its  way  clear  to 
avoid  increasing  the  tariff  on  the  above-named  article,  we  are, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Glidden  Varnish  Company, 
F.  H.  GLmuEN,  President, 


BAUXITE. 

THE  MEEEIMAG  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  WISHES 
DUTY  EEMOVED  FROM  THIS  ARTICLE. 

Boston,  December  10^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Gommhittee^  'Washington^  D.  G, 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Merrimac  Chemical  Company,  as  a  member  of  the 
Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  States,  has  al- 
ready joined  m  a  brief  of  that  association  in  recommjending  that 
bauxite,  which  now  pays  a  duty  of  $1  a  ton  under  paragraph  93  of 
the  act  of  1897,  be  placed  on  the  "  free  list." 

As  large  consumers  of  bauxite  we  desire  to  place  before  your  com- 
mittee further  arguments  for  placing  this  ore  on  the  free  list. 

We  have  read  the  briefs  and  arguments  of  the  Republic  Mining 
and  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
American  relative  to  bauxite,  published  by  your  committee,  and  we 
do  protest  against  the  requests  therein  made,  to  wit,  that  a  duty  of 
$2  a  ton  be  placed  on  bauxite. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  American 
product  is  controlled  by  one  interest  or  allied  interests,  and  that  such 
product  is  almost  exclusively  consumed  by  such  in.terests,  with  the 
logical  result  that  the  independent  American  consumers  of  bauxite 
who  are  outside  the  charmed  circle  must  rely  upon  foreign  importa- 
tions, principally  from  France. 

Furthermore,  the  aluminum  industry  has  been  absolutely  controlled 
by  the  same  interests  which  control  the  American  mines,  in  that 
one  of  the  companies  in  interest  has  enjoyed  exclusive  patent  rights 
for  the  production  of  aluminum,  which  are  about  to  expire. 

No  one  can  object  to  a  monopoly  existing  under  patent  rights,  but 
it  is  certainly  unfair  for  interests  which  have  enjoyed  such  monopoly 
to  ask  as  a  substitute,  on  the  expiration  of  the  patents,  for  a  pro- 
hibitive import  duty  which,  it  is  believed,  will  have  the  same  monopo- 
listic effect.  • 

As  already  explained  in  the  brief  of  the  Manufacturing  Chemists' 
Association,  under  paragraph  93,  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of 
bauxite — one  the  "  red  "  bauxite,  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the 
foreign  importation,  and  the  other  the  "  white  "  bauxite,  which  con- 
stitutes the  bulk  of  the  American  production.  The  "  white  "  bauxite 
is  used  most  economically  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  alumi- 
num, while  the  "  red  "  bauxite  is  better  adapted  for  the  production 
©f  alumina,  which  is  the  principal  source  of  aluminum  used  in  the 
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manufacture  of  the  metal  aluminum.  These  two  products,  sulphate 
of  aluminum  and  alumina,  are  distinct  in  their  character  and  pur- 
pose and  are  produced  by  distinct  refining  processses.  Thus  the  bulk 
of  the  imported  ore  does  not  conflict  with  the  bulk  of  the  American 
ore,  or  should  not  conflict  if  each  grade  of  the  ore,  the  "  red  "  and 
the  "  white,"  is  freely  allowed  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  most  economicaUy  fit. 

Furthermore,  without  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  ore,  the 
foreign  importation  has  not  unduly  competed  with  the  American  ore. 
statistics  showing,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  brief  of  the  Manufacturing 
Chemists'  Association  above  referred  to,  that  the  importation  has 
been  but  about  one-sixth  of  the  American  output.  We  believe  that  a 
$2  duty  on  bauxite  would  absolutely  exclude  its  importation. 

Even  if  the  American  product  were  freely  in  the  market  to  Ameri- 
can consumers,  the  location  of  the  American  mines  prohibits  the  con- 
sumption of  the  American  ore  by  manufacturers  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  States  on  account  of  the  freight  rates.  The  freight  rates  to 
Boston  from  the  American  mines  are  over  $5  a  ton,  as  stated  in  the 
brief  of  the  Republic  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company.  If  we 
are  forced  to  purchase  American  ore  at  American  prices  in  the  alter- 
native of  going  out  of  business,  the  latter  will  necessarily  be  accepted, 
and  the  manufacture,  at  least,  of  alumina,  the  product  of  "  red " 
bauxite,  will  be  abandoned. 

In  the  brief  of  the  Republic  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company 
great  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  French  producers  have  sucn 
overwhelming  advantages  over  the  American  producers  that  compe- 
tition will  be  impossible  without  a  $2  duty.  We  have  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  French  mines,  and  we  can  not  agree  with  all  the  state- 
ments set  forth  in  this  brief.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  French  deposits  are  inexhaustible.  Furthermore,  owing  to 
a  combination  of  large  aluminum  industries  in  Europe,  a  large  part 
of  the  French  output  will  be  monopolized,  and  the  American  market 
will  not  afford  the  only,  nor  even  a  vital,  field  for  distribution  of  the 
French  output.  The  French  mines  are  not  so  situated  as  to  give  re- 
markable advantages  for  cheap  mining.  The  deposits  in  the  majority 
of  mines,  instead  of  being  on  the  surface,  like  our  American  deposite 
are  well  underground,  requiring  tunneling  and  the  driving  of  shafts. 

The  mines  are  not  universally  situated  so  near  the  coast  that  "  $1 
will  easily  put  a  ton  from  the  mine  into  a  vessel."  One  of  the  very 
largest  French  mines  is  the  Le  Luc,  situated  40  or  50  miles  from  the 
coast.  To  ship  ore  from  this  mine,  it  is  necessary  to  send  it  over  elec- 
tric tramways  and  across  cables  suspended  over  mountain  valleys  be- 
fore the  ore  is  finally  transferred  from  the  heart  of  the  mountains 
from  which  it  is  mined  to  the  railroad  train  which  carries  it  to  the 
vessel.  This  operation  in  this,  or  nearby  mines,  costs  7  francs,  or  $1.40 
a  ton.  It  is  not  correct  that  the  water  rate  to  Boston  "  is  only  from 
$1.50  to  $2.25."  The  lowest  rate  we  have  ever  paid  to  Boston  is  $2.12, 
the  highest  $2.62,  and  the  average  has  been  $2.25. 

We  can  not  agree  that  the  French  enjoy  such  extraordinary  advan- 
tages that  American  competition  is  out  of  the  question  without  a  pro- 
tective duty.  The  French  do  enjoy  some  advantages,  such  as  cheaper 
labor,  etc.,  but  there  is  no  advantage  enjoyed  in  the  mining  of  bauxite 
which  is  not  common  to  nearly  all  foreign  industries. 
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In  conclusion,  we  ask  that  the  duty  be  taken  off  from  bauxite, 
knowing  from  our  own  experience  that  New  England  manufacturers 
and  many  of  the  seaboard  manufacturers  can  not  manufacture  with- 
out the  imported  raw  material  except  at  a  loss. 

To  place  a  $2  duty  on  bauxite  would  raise  the  price  of  the  manu- 
factured articles,  drive  independent  manufacturers  out  of  business, 
and  narrow  the  field  of  the  industry,  benefiting  only  those  who  con- 
trol the  American  mines. 

To  place  bauxite  on  the  free  list  would  surely  stimulate  the  alumi- 
num industry,  and  would  not  seriously  affect  our  American  mine 
owners,  in  our  judgment,  because,  as  already  explained,  the  American 
markets  for  the  imported  and  domestic  ore  are  to  a  large  extent 
separate  and  distinct. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Merrimac  Chemical  Co., 
By  Henry  Howard,  Vice-President. 


CARBONS. 

HUGO  EEISINGEE,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF 
RELATIVE  TO  ELECTEIC-LIGHT  CARBONS. 

New  York  City,  December  17^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen  :  I  had  the  privilege  of  making  a  brief  oral  statement 
to  your  committee  on  Monday,  November  23,  on  the  subject  of  a 
duty  on  electric-light  carbons,  and  I  pointed  out  that  by  procuring 
from  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  an  enactment  of  a  practically  pro- 
hibitory duty  on  this  class  of  goods  the  National  Carbon  Company, 
commonly  known  as  the  "  carbon  trust,"  has  been  able  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  low-grade  carbons  and  to  secure  such  an  amount  of 
protection  on  the  high  grade  as  to  enable  it  to  control  80  per  cent  of 
the  sales  of  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their  prices 
include  a  profit  of  150  per  cent  on  the  cost,  because,  as  they  can  man- 
ufacture as  cheaply  as  the  imported  carbons  can  be  laid  down  here, 
they  make  the  duty  a  profit,  besides  their  ordinary  legitimate  profit. 
After  I  had  made  my  statement  a  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Crider,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  representing  the  National  Carbon  Com- 
pany (see  hearings,  pp.  1545  to  1551),  and  in  view  of  that  state- 
ment I  now  beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit  in  writing  a  few  addi- 
tional suggestions  on  this  verj^  important  subject. 

It  will  be  noted  that  my  original  statement  that  this  business  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  a  trust  is  not  denied.  On  the  contrary,  on  page 
1459,  in  answer  to  questions  by  Mr.  Underwood,  Mr.  Crider  conceded 
that  his  company  was  the  only  concern  that  made  the  high-grade 
carbons,  and  that  it  had  a  monopoly  of  the  American  market.  It 
also  appeared  from  his  testimony,  on  the  same  page,  that  his  com- 
pany had  $4,500,000  of  preferred  stock  (presumably  representing  the 
actual  capital  invested)  and  $5,500,000  common  stock  (presumably 
representing  expectations  or  hopes — in  effect,  water).    They  are  pay- 
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ing  7  per  cent  dividend  on  the  preferred  and  4  per  cent  dividend  on 
the  common.  If  they  can  get  from  this  committee  the  increased  pro- 
tection they  demand,  it  will  not  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
their  future  profits  will  enable  them  to  increase  the  dividend  on  the 
common  stock,  or  to  cut  a  watermelon  in  the  shape  of  an  extra 
dividend. 

Mr.  Crider  states  (p.  1545) : 

When  the  present  tariff  was  being  considered,  an  amendment  introduced  by 
Senator  Quay  provided  for  a  duty  of  $10  per  1,000  on  carbons  for  electric  light- 
ing 12  inches  or  less  in  length.  In  the  joint  conference  the  day  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  this  was  changed  to  90  cents  per  100,  but  in  some  way  the 
Important  words  restricting  these  carbons  to  commercial  sizes  were  omitted. 

This  is  a  very  misleading  statement  of  what  happened  in  the 
Fifty-fifth  Congress.    The  facts  are  as  follows : 

When  the  Dingley  bill  passed  the  House,  paragraph  93  contained 
this  provision : 

Carbons  for  electric  lighting  and  filter  tubes,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  29th  of  April  Senator  Quay  introduced  the 
following  amendment  in  the  Senate : 

Carbons  for  electric  lighting  of  12  inches  or  less  in  length,  $10  per  1,000 ;  for 
lengths  over  12  inches,  $10  per  1,000  for  each  12  Inches  or  fraction  thereof. 
(Cong.  Rec.  55th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  vol.  30,  pt.  2,  p.  1138.) 

This  amendment  was  never  adopted  by  the  Senate.  The  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  struck  out  all  special  provisions  for  electric-light 
carbons.  The  amendment  to  this  effect  was  amendment  No.  145.  The 
conference  report  (p.  6)  contained  the  following: 

Amendments  numbered  one  hundred  and  forty-four  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-five:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
tlie  Senate  numbered  one  hundred  and  forty-four  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
flTe,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  Strike  out  the 
amended  paragraph  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "  98.  Gas  retorts, 
tbree  dollars  each;  lava  tips  for  burners,  ten  cents  per  gross  and  fifteen  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  carbons  for  electric  lighting,  ninety  cents  per  hundred; 
filter  tubes,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  porous  carbon  pots  for  electric 
batteries,  without  metallic  connections,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  provision  as  it  now  stands  in  the  law 
was  not  considered  in  either  House  of  Congress,  but  was  inserted  by 
the  conference  committee,  and  therefore  had  either  to  be  accepted  or 
the  conference  report  disagreed  to. 

The. duties  imposed  by  this  provision  amounted  on  the  standard 
sizes  and  grades  of  carbons  then  in  use  to  a  duty  of  from  100  to  150 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  importers  did  bring  in  the  long  carbons 
and  had  them  cut  and  finished  here  by  American  labor,  not,  as  Mr. 
Crider  suggests,  to  evade  the  law,  but  to  meet  the  law,  which  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  decided  that  im- 
porters have  the  right  to  do.  And  notwithstandmg  this,  the  trust 
still  controls  80  per  cent  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Crider  says : 

That  while  the  declared  value  of  carbon  imported  in  1908  increased  217  per 
cent,  the  duty  paid  increased  only  37  per  cent,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  pieces  increased  only  a  like  percentage,  thereby  proving  the  increasing  im* 
portations  in  long  lengths.  Such  importations  obviously  present  opportunity 
for  undervaluation. 
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These  remarks  are  obviously  intended  to  suggest  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  losing  something  by  undervaluations.  The  absurdity  of  this 
suggestion  is  manifest.  The  duty  in  no  wise  depends  upon  the  value, 
but  on  the  number  of  pieces.  It  is  a  purely  specific  duty,  and  there- 
fore undervaluation,  if  it  existed,  would  help  nobody  and  injure 
nobody,  not  even  the  Government.  Mr.  Crider  states  that  labor  con- 
stitutes about  65  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  manufacture,  but  he  fur- 
nishes no  statistics  to  support  this  statement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  his  statement  is  not  true.  The  labor  constitutes  but  about  20 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Crider's  statement  as  to  the  price  of  labor  abroad  is  substan- 
tially correct,  but  his  statement  as  to  the  prices  paid  in  this  country 
is  not  correct.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  (as  he  represents 
the  sole  manufacturer  of  these  articles  in  the  United  States)  to  fur- 
nish proofs  with  regard  to  the  wages  paid  here,  had  he  so  desired. 
The  wages  paid  here  are  about  $2  for  skilled  labor  and  $1.25  for  un- 
skilled labor. 

In  discussing'  the  subject  of  raw  material,  Mr.  Crider  asserts  that 
the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  is  much  higher  here  than  abroad, 
and  gives  a  table  in  which  he  puts  down  lampblack  as  costing  2  cents 
abroad  and  4  cents  here;  carbon  pitch  as  costing  $9  abroad  and  $20 
here,  and  coal  tar  as  costing  $1.85  abroad  and  $3.50  here. 

Reference  to  the  existing  tariff  will  show  that  coal  tar  and  pitch 
are  on  the  free  list  (pars.  512,  524,  678)  and  that  lampblack  is  dutia- 
ble at  25  per  cent  under  paragraph  47.  It  is  quite  inconceivable  that 
this  trust  would  pay  here  double  the  price  for  which  they  could  buy  an 
article  abroad  and  import  it  free,  or  would  pay  $3.50  here  for  an  arti- 
cle which  they  could  buy  abroad  for  $1.85  and  import  at  a  duty  of 
25  per  cent. 

Carbon  brushes  are  made  of  retort  carbon  and  graphite,  which 
materials  are  right  at  the  hand  of  domestic  manufacturers  and  are 
very  cheap.  The  trust  has  substantially  all  of  the  market  at  the 
present  time.  The  present  rate  of  35  per  cent  enables  the  trust  to 
have  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  this  article.  The  rate 
should  certainly  not  be  increased.  If,  as  Mr.  Crider  states,  the  im- 
portations are  increasing,  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  so 
that  he  shall  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  trust. 

The  specific-duty  system  as  applied  to  these  articles  can  not  be 
made  to  work  equitably  in  practice  because  they  vary  so  in  length, 
weight,  and  valuefR  that  what  might  be  a  reasonable  duty  on  some 
carbons  will  be  prohibitive  on  others.  These  articles  are  largely  used 
by  municipalities,  towns,  and  villages  for  the  lighting  of  streets.  * 
A  heavy  tax  upon  them  simply  increases  the  burden  of  taxation  which 
must  be  imposed  by  cities,  towns,  and  villages  on  all  their  taxpayers. 
It  is  an  unjust  tax  which  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  monopoly. 

I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  the  duty. upon  these  articles 
be  made  ad  valorem  and  that  the  rate  should  be  20  per  cent.  This 
will  afford  an  abundant  opportunity  for  all  to  compete  for  this  busi- 
ness. It  will  compel  the  trust  to  reduce  its  enormous  profits  and 
thereby  perhaps  decrease  its  dividends  on  its  common  (watered) 
•stock,  but  it  will  benefit  greatly  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Hugo  Reisinger. 

New  YoKK,  Decerriber  18^  1908, 
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CRUCIBLE  CLAY. 

VARIOUS  HANTJFACTUBEBS  OF  CBUCIBLES  OBJECT  TO  THE 
IMPOSITION  OF  A  DUTY  ON  BLUE  CLAY. 

Philadelphia,  December  15^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Com/mittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  At  the  tariff  hearing  on  November  23  it  was  advocated 
to  remove  the  crucible  clay  from  the  free  list  and  a  d,uty  of  $4  per 
ton  to  be  put  on  the  same. 

Schedule  B  of  the  tariff  of  1897,  paragraph  No.  93,  provides  for 
various  duties  on  clays  or  earths  unless  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act;  paragraph  No.  522  of  the  free  list  calls  for  clay,  common  blue 
clay,  in  casks  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles.  This  common 
blue  clay  which  is  found  in  Germany  only,  we  have  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  our  crucibles  the  past  forty -two  years,  and  is  the  only  known 
clay  suitable  for  our  manufacture.  We  have  tried  various  American 
clays  from  time  to  time,  but  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  a  clay 
that  woud  answer  our  purpose  in  the  manufacture  of  black  lead 
crucibles.  We  know  of  no  substitute  for  this  particular  clay,  and  as 
it  has  been  on  the  free  list  for  many  years  we  would  respectfully 
request  that  in  the  interest  of  our  industry  the  same  shall  continue 
free  of  duty. 


Respectfully,  yours. 


R.  B.  Seidel  (Incorporated), 
H.  Y.  Seidel, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


Trenton,  N.  J.,  December  H^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Sir  :  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  effort 
being  put  forth  to  remove  the  clay  imported  from  Germany,  com- 
monly known  as  the  "  blue  clay,"  from  the  free  list  and  place  a  duty 
on  the  same  at  $4  per  ton. 

We  desire  at  this  time  to  enter  our  protest  against  an  action  of 
this  kind,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  American  manufacturer  to  have  a  tariff  placed  on  an  importation 
of  this  kind.  The  American  manufacturers  of  crucibles  have  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  Germany  for  their  clay  product.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  manufacture  of  crucibles  domestic  clays  or  kaolin  is  used  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  but  the  foundation  of  a  graphite  crucible  must 
come  from  the  German  clay,  and  without  this  the  American  manu- 
facturer of  graphite  crucibles  can  not  manufacture  goods. 

Of  this  common  blue  clay  which  is  found  in  Germany  only  about 
5,000  to  8,000  tons  per  annum  are  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  used  entirely  by  us  in  the  manufacture  of  black-lead  cruci- 
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bles,  and,  as  stated  before,  it  is  the  only  clay  suitable  for  this  manu- 
facture ;  nothing  in  this  country  has  ever  been  offered  as  its  substitute. 
This  clay  has  been  on  the  free  list  for  manjr  years,  and  we  respect- 
fully request  that  in  the  interest  of  our  American  industries  that  the 
same  shall  be  continued  on  the  free  list. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  the  consideration  that  it 
demands,  we  are. 

Yours,  truly,  Jonathan  Bartley  Crucible  Co.. 

Jonathan  Bartlex, 

General  Manager. 


Letters  similar  to  the  above,  asking  that  common  blue  clay  for 
crucibles  be  left  free  of  duty,  were  received  from  the  following: 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  Paige  Ketort 
and  Crucible  Company,  Taunton,  Mass. ;  Taimton  Crucible  Company, 
Taunton,  Mass.;  Robert  J.  Taylor,  Nineteenth  and  Callowhill  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FULLER'S  EARTH. 

THE  SOUTHERN  nTLLERS  EARTH  COMPANY,  WARREN,  PA.,  URGE 
THE  NEED  OF  INCREASED  PROTECTION. 

Warren,  Pa.,  December  11^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  are  engaged  in  the  mining  and  marketing  of  Amer- 
ican fuller's  earth  of  such  excellent  quality  that  it  has  displaced  the 
imported  English  fuller's  earth  in  cases  where  our  price  could  be 
reduced  to  meet  the  figure  of  our  foreign  competitors.  In  other  cases 
the  analyses  and  practical  tests  made  of  ours  and  the  imported 
product  were  so  favorable  to  ours  that  had  we  been  able  to  meet  the 
price  at  which  the  foreign  product  was  sold  we  could  have  had  the 
business.  To  continue  this  business,  we  must  either  reduce  the  wages 
of  our  men  or  seek  the  assistance  of  Congress  in  readjusting  the  tariff 
on'  fullers'  earth. 

We  ask  you  to  aid  us  in  meeting  the  competition  of  these  foreign 
importers.  Our  case  has  been  so  lucidly  and  forcefully  set  forth 
in  the  hearings  by  Mr.  Harry  A.  Auer,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  we 
respectfully  ask  your  careful  attention  to  the  same  and  solicit  your 
favorable  action  on  the  claims  there  presented. 
Very  sincerely,  yours. 

The  Southern  Ful.lers  Earth  Co., 
W.  L.  MacGowan,  SoUes  Manager. 
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GAS  RETORTS. 

MANXTFACTUBEBS  OF  OAS  RETOBTS  AND  BENCH  SETTINOS  TTBOE 
THE  NEED  OF  PBOTECTIVE  DTTTIES. 

December  16, 1908. 
Hon  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Comrriittee  on  Ways  and  Means j 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C»: 

The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  gas  retorts  and  gas  bench  or 
retort  settings,  representing  many  millions  of  invested  capital  and 
many  thousands  of  employees,  having  considered  their  need  for  a 
protective  tariff  for  this  industry,  adopted  the  following : 

Under  paragraphs  87  and  97  it  has  come  to  our  notice  that  ques- 
tions have  arisen  concerning  the  correct  application  of  the  duty  to 
be  paid  on  the  importations  of  fire  brick  weighing  more  than  10 
pounds  each,  otherwise  known  as  "  gas  bench  "  or  "  retort  settings." 

The  process  of  manufacture  of  these  products  is  an  expensive  one 
in  this  country,  and  has  reached  its  present  stage  of  periection  only 
by  reason  of  the  costly  and  painstaking  methods  pursued  by  the 
American  manufacturer.  He^  is  obliged  to  purchase,  at  excessive 
prices,  large  bodies  of  high-priced  realty  to  insure  ultimate  and  lim- 
ited sources  of  his  supply  of  high-grade  clay ;  to  sink  shafts ;  to  mine 
and  extract  the  clay;  to  upkeep  the  mines  with  heavy  maintenance 
charges;  to  pay  mining  wages  averaging  $2.50  per  day;  to  prepare 
these  clays  for  the  products  by  expensive  handling,  weathering,  and 
refining.  The  manufacture  includ!es  continuous  careful  handling  by 
way  of  tempering,  molding,  drying,  and  finally  burning,  and  involves 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  very  costly  plants.  The  average 
manufacturing  wage  is  liberal,  being  $2.50  per  day.  About  90  per 
cent  of  these  products  represent  labor. 

Foreign  competition  is  encountered  mostly  from  Germany,  but  the 
clays  from  all  countries  are  used  as  extracted  or  spaded  directly  from 
the  surface  and  without  need  of  further  treatment.  Much  cheaper 
labor  rates  prevail  abroad;  the  spaders  referred  to  average  60  cents 
per  day,  while  molders  make  from  60  cents  to  $1  per  day.  The  for- 
eign plants  being  located  at  or  near  the  water,  these  products  are 
generally  handled  by  the  steamship  companies  as  ballast.  Importa- 
tions are  transported  from  seaboard  points  ,to  interior  points  at  rates 
about  50  per  cent  less  than  charged  on  the  domestic  products. 

The  schedule  embracing  these  products  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  shows  an  average  cost  of  importations  of 
about  $12  per  ton.  American  products  of  the  same  class  cost  about 
$18  per  ton  at  seaboard.  The  duty,  as  was  evidently  contemplated  by 
Congress,  was  no  doubt  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  the  act  should  be 
more  specific  as  to  gas  bench  or  retort  settings,  so  that  they  could  not 
be  entered  as  fire  brick,  limiting,  however,  the  tax  to  be  not  less  than 
$5  per  ton. 

Under  paragraph  98  gas  retorts  are  taxed  at  $3  each,  but  with  the 
changes  in  their  manufacture  both  in  size  and  design,  necessitated  bv 
the  mechanical  systems  now  employed,  an  injustice  is  done  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  in  continuing  the  present  tax  as  now  applied. 

When  the  $3  tax  was  first  imposed,  standard-size  retorts  9  feet  in 
length,  one  piece,  were  imported,  and  cost  about  $14.50  each,  or  about 
$14.50  per  ton.     At  present  a  complete  retort  is  about  22  feet  long. 
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costs  about  $29.50  each,  or  $14.50  per  ton,  and  taxed  but  $3  each. 
These  large  retorts  are  shipped  in  sections,  and  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  them  entered  as  fire  brick  should  the  inspectors  not  have  a 
good  and  definite  description. 

The  domestic  materials  when  properly  manufactured  equal  in 
quality  those  of  the  best  foreign  manufacture,  but  owing  to  the  de- 
cided lower  cost  of  production  abroad  and  very  moderate  existing 
tariffs,  and  especially  as  now  applied,  the  foreign  articles  are  displac- 
ing the  domestic  product.  An  adequate  protective  tariff  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  American  laborer  and 
manufacturer. 

It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  paragraph  87  be  specifically 
limited  to  apply  to  standard  or  9-inch  fire  brick  and  "  weighing  not 
more  than  ten  pounds  each ;  "  the  duty  not  to  be  changed ;  add  "  retort 
or  gas  bench  settings,  tank  furnace  blocks  and  furnace  stones,  and  all 
other  refractory  products  of  any  kind,  sizes,  or  shapes,  not  decorated, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem,  tax  not  to  be  less,  however,  than 
five  dollars  per  ton. 

That  paragraph  97  be  modified  so  as  to  state  specifically  that  it  does 
not  cover  fire  brick  or  fire  clay  tiles,  retort  or  gas  bench  settings,  which 
are  fully  covered  elsewhere. 

That  paragraph  98  be  modified  to  read  "  gas  retorts,  forty  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem,  tax  not  to  be  less,  however,  than  five  dollars  per  ton." 
The  duties  as  provided  for  under  the  present  act  should  not  be 
reduced.  The  duties  as  submitted  should  be  adopted.  Labor  gener- 
ally constitutes  about  90  per  cent  of  the  article.  The  American  man- 
ufacturer has  absolutely  no  advantage  in  any  improved  machinery 
or  process.  He  is  often  at  a  disadvantage  on  accoimt  of  the  European 
manufacturer  being  situate  on  the  water's  edge  and  shipping  his 
product  to  American  ports  in  ballast  and  delivering  to  interior  points 
at  a  less  price  than  the  American  manufacturer  has  to  pay  to  the 
railroad.  As  women  are  employed  in  some  of  the  continental  brick 
works  at  wages  around  25  cents  a  day  and  men  receive  from  25  cents 
to  $1  a  day,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  not  only  the  American 
laborer,  but  also  the  American  manufacturer  should  be  protected  by 
duties  as  requested. 

Eesj^ectf  uUy  submitted. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Co.,  by  W.  P.  Morris,  pres- 
ident, St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  the  Parker-Eussell  Mining  and 
Mfg.  Co.,  by  D.  E.  Eussell,  president,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
Jas.  Gardner,  jr.,  Co.,  per  N.  A.  Young,  secretary, 
Bolivar,  Pa. ;  Cyrus  Borgne  Company,  Cyrus  Borgne, 
president,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Ernest  Howard  F.  Bk. 
Co.,  by  Allen  P.  Green,  general  manager,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Harbison-Walker  Eefractories  Co.,  J.  E.  Mac- 
Closkey,  jr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Brooklyn  Fire  Brick 
Works,  by  F.  H.  W.  Luhrsj-en,  secretary,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  I.  H.  Gautier  &  Co.,  by  David  E.  Daly,  vice- 
president,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ;  Henry  Maurer  &  Son, 
by  Clifford  M.  Maurer,  vice-president.  New  York  City, 
if.  Y. ;  Baltimore  Eetort  and  Fire  Brick  Co.,  by  Louis 
N.  Eancke,  vice-president  and  manager. 

(Harbison- Walker  Eefractories  Company  concurs  in  this  brief,  but 
has  filed  a  brief  of  its  own  covering  the  same  and  other  subjects.) 


1ft 
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GYPSUM. 

CHARLES  WEILER,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,  URGES  AN  INCREASE  OF 
DUTY  ON  GYPSUM  ROCK. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Decerriber  16^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chmrman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  Z>.  (7. 

Dear  Sir:  In  'the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  raw  gypsum  rock, 
brought  in  from  Nova  Scotia,  the  present  rate  orf  50  cents  per  gross 
ton  is  totally  inadequate,  and  should  be  raised  to  $1  per  ton. 

The  deposits  of  this  rock  in  various  portions  of  our  country  are  so 
enormously  abundant  that  the  production  of  plaster  has  become  badly 
overdone,  and  far  in  excess  of  any  present  demand.  Gypsum  is  one 
of  the  commonest  of  nature's  raw  materials.  Enough  has  already 
been  located  to  supply  any  possible  needs  for  centuries  to  come.  It  is 
a  cruel  hardship  to  every  plaster  manufacturer  in  the  United  States, 
except  four  or  tive  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  dump  into  this  fright- 
fully overburdened  field,  the  raw  material  of  another  country,  on,  so 
totally  inadequate  a  tariff  rate  as  the  present  schedule. 

With  an  unlimited  supply  of  gypsum  in  our  own  country,  it  would 
be  nothing  less  than  injustice  to  the  American  gypsum  laborer  to  take 
away  his  livelihood  and  present  it  to  the  Nova  Scotia  laborer  under 
the  guise  of  free  trade. 

It  would  be  nothing  less  than  injustice  to  the  American  plaster 
mills  located  in  the  Middle  West,  which  comprises  all  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  trade,  to  add  this  totally  unnecessary  burden  to  a  trade 
suffering  from  an  almost  insane  ferocity  of  reckless  competition. 

The  consumer  of  plaster  has  never  paid,  and  never  will  pay,  a 
high  price  for  the  finished  article,  while  he  often  secures,  as  at  pres- 
ent, prices  to  which  he  is  not  justly  entitled,  for  any  condition  that 
brings  benefits  to  one  class  or  our  fellow-citizens  which  are  based 
upon  the  financial  ruin  of  another  class  is  abnorjnal  and  unhealthy. 

I  am  not  a  plaster  manufacturer  and  have  not  a  cent  invested  in  that 
trade,  but  simply  as  a  plain  American  citizen  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  protest  in  this  way  against  the  abolition  of  the  present  gypsum  duty 
and  against  even  the  retention  of  the  present  rate,  and  to  urge  that 
the  duty  be  increased  to  $1  per  ton. 

Very  respectfully,  Charles  Weiler. 


THE  ROMAN  NOSE  GYPSUM  COMPANY,  BICKFORD,  OKLA.,  THINKS 
DUTY  SHOULD  BE  ADVANCED  ON  GYPSUM. 

BicKFORD,  Okla.,  Decemher  18^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Wa^hington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  We  note  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  place  crude 
gypsum  on  the  free  list.  In  this  connection  allow  us  to  say  that  if 
there  is  anything  whatever  in  prctection  in  the  tariff,  instead  of  plac- 
ing gypsum  on  the  free  list  the  tariff  should  be  raised,  as  the  manu- 
facturers of  gypsum  products  to-day  are  not  making  a  single  dollar 
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on  their  investments,  at  least  in  the  western  section.  As  you  are 
aware,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  gypsum  imported  to  the  eastern 
section  of  the  country,  which,  of  course,  precludes  a  possibility  of 
competition  in  that  section  by  the  western  producers,  having  to  over- 
come the  high  freight  rates,  and  the  production  in  the  West  is  now  in 
excess  of  the  demand  for  the  western  section.  If  a  tariflf  should  be 
placed  on  gypsum  and  gypsum  products,  sufficiently  high  to  over- 
come at  leant  a  part  of  the  diflference  in  freight  rate  to  the  eastern 
seaboard,  the  western  section  would  be  in  position  to  do  some  business 
in  competition  with  the  imported  goods,  but  as  it  now  stands  we  have 
a  fence  practically  •  built  around  the  western  section,  in  which,  as 
stated  above,  the  production  is  far  in  exce^  of  the  demand.  While 
there  are  vast  deposits  as  yet  undeveloped,  they  must  remain  so  until 
conditions  are  very  greatly  changed  from  what  they  now  are. 

Will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  any  further  information  in  regard 
to  the  gypsum  deposits  in  this  section  at  any  time. 

Yours,  very  truly,  / 

BoMAN  Nose  Gypsum  Co., 
Per  Chas.  N.  Bancroft, 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 


FEANK  A.  WILDER,  NORTH  HOLSTON,  VA.,  THINKS  REDUCTION 
OF  DUTY  ON  GYPSUM  WOULD  NOT  INCREASE  REVENUE. 

North  Holston,  Va. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Gentlemen:  According  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
the  imports  of  crude  gypsum,  unground,  for  1907  amounted  to  453,- 
911  tons. 

Imports  of  gypsum  in  all  other  forms  for  1907  amounted  to  15,000 
tons. 

Practically  all  of  the  crude  gypsum,  unground,  imported  is  un- 
loaded in  the  vicinity  of  Xew  York  City,  where  it  is  finished  for  wall 
plaster,  and  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  it  is  ground  for  land  plaster. 

The  gypsum  deposits  of  the  United  States  thus  brought  into  com- 
petition with  foreign  gypsum  are  located  in  central  and  western  New 
York,  with  the  town  and  mills  at  Oakfield  at  a  center,  and  in  south- 
western Virginia,  in  Smyth  County. 

Costs  of  production  of  crude  gypsum  in  the  American  fields  named 
above,  with  transportation  to  the  points  where  it  competes  with  Nova 
Scotia  gypsum,  are  given  below. 

New  York  City,  Baltimore,  and  Washington  consume  most  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  gypsum.  It  is  milled  near  New  York  City,  and  shipped 
to  Baltimore  and  Washington  by  barge.  Very  little  plaster  from 
gypsum  of  the  United  States  is  used  in  these  cities. 

Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  to  New  York  City : 

Mining $0. 60 

Royalty .  10 

Freiglit . 1. 75 

2.45 
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Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  to  Baltimore  and  Washington: 

Mining   $0.  60 

Royalty .  10 

Freight 2. 60 

3.30 

Smyth  County,  Va.,  to  Washington  and  Baltimore: 

Mining .  60 

Royalty .  10 

Freight 2. 80 

3.50 

Freight  rates  and  Nova  Scotia  competition  shut  Virginia  mineral 
out  of  New  York. 

Cost  of  Nova  Scotia  crude  gypsum  in  New  York :    . 

Freight  by  barge .—  $1. 25 

Handling .  50 

Duty .  50 

Mining , .15 

Royalty - .10 

2.50 

Nova  Scotia  products  in  Baltimore  and  Washington: 

Freight  by  barge 1. 35 

Handling , .  50 

Duty .  50 

Mining v. .15 

Royalty .10 

Second  barge  haul .  90 

3.40 

.  Nova  Scotia  gypsum  in  Norfolk,  Va, : 

Freight  by  barge 1. 35 

Handling .  50 

Duty -i^ .  50 

Mining , .15 

Royalty . .  10 

2.60 

Smyth  County,  Va.,  gypsum  in  Norfolk : 

Mining ^  .60 

Royalty .10 

Freight 1.60 

2.30 

Four-fifths  of  all  the  territory  that  could  be  covered  by  Nova 
Scotia  gypsum  and  gypsum  products,  if  the  duty  were  wholly  re- 
moved, is  covered  by  Nova  Scotia  gypsum  now,  with  a  50-cent  duty 
on  crude  gypsum. 

If  the  duty  were  removed  entirely  the  mineral  produced  at  home 
would  probably  be  shut  out  of  New  York,  Baltimore,  Washington^ 
and  eastern  Virginia. 

Very  little  gypsum  mined  in  the  United  States  is  now  used  at 
these  points.  ' 

Freight  rates  do  not  permit  Nova  Scotia  gypsum  to  get  far  from 
the  coast. 

It  can  not  move  by  barge  farther  south  than  Norfolk  because  of 
the  mineral  cheaply  produced  in  Texas  moving  eastward  under  very 
favorable  freight  rates. 
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The  cheap  mining  costs  of  Nova  Scotia  gypsum  as  compared  with 
that  of  New  York  or  Virginia  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Nova  Scotia 
gypsum  is  quarried  on  the  surface,  while  in  New  York  and  Virginia 
it  IS  mined  from  a  considerable  depth. 

On  the  showing  of  the  above  figures,  which  we  believe  can  be 
readily  verified,  a  reduction  of  the  present  50-cent  duty  on  crude 
gypsum  to  25  cents  could  not  possibly  increase  the  tonnage  of  im- 
ports 100,000  tons.  If  such  reduction  were  made,  therefore,  the  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  Government  would  be  considerable. 

The  cost  of  converting  crude  gypsum  into  wall  plaster  is  not  pre- 
sented in  the  showing  above,  because  the  crude  Nova  Scotia  gypsum 
is  milled  in  New  York,  with  the  cost  the  same  as  for  the  material 
produced  in  western  New  York  and  Virginia. 

Frank  A.  Wilder, 
For  Southern  Gypsum  Co. 


THE  WARNER-MILLER  COMPAlTr,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  THINKS 
DUTY  SHOULD  BE  REMOVED  FROM  GYPSUM. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  15^  1908. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Hill, 

Washington^  D.  (7. 
Dear  Sir:  We  note  that  on  November  24  representatives  of  the 
western  plaster  manufacturers  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  asked  that  the  duty  on  raw  gypsum  rock  be  increased 
to  $1  per  ton  from  50  cents  per  ton,  which  is  the  duty  now  in  force. 
We  are  large  dealers  in  calcined  plaster,  and  we  know  that  any 
addition  to  the  present  duty  will  fall  directly  upon  the  consumer. 
After  the  placing  of  the  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton  on  gypsum  in  the 
bill  of  1897,  the  manufacturers  of  plaster  advanced  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  article  to  correspond,  and  we  have  the  assurance  of 
large  manufacturers  that  in  event  of  the  present  duty  being  re- 
moved a  corresponding  reduction  will  be  made  in  the  selling  price  of 
plaster. 

We  think  a  careful  investigation  of  the  matter  will  convince  the 
committee  that  all  duties  should  be  removed  from  the  raw  gypsum 
rock.  Certainly  no  advance  should  be  made  over  the  present  duty. 
We  trust  that  you  will  interest  yourself  in  this  matter,  as  the 
elimination  of  any  duty  on  gypsum  rock  will  result  in  a  material 
saving  to  all  consumers  in  the  eastern  section  of  this  country. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

The  Warner-Miller  Co., 
Max  E.  Miller, 
Wholesale  Dealers  in  Masons^  Supplies. 


THE  VIRGINIA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  FORDWICK,  VA., 
URGES  FREE  ADMISSION  OF  CRUDS  GTPSUM. 

FoRDWicK,  Va.,  Decerriber  H^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  CommAttee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  As  large  users  of  calcined  plaster  made  from  Nova  Scotia 
gypsum,  we  have  during  the  past  nine  years  made  numerous  labora- 
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tory  tests  and  experiments  with  gypsum  mined  in  this  ^country,  and 
in  no  instance  have  we  found  it  to  be  equal  in  uniformity  to  the  Nova 
Scotia  gypsum.  The  percentage  of  calcined  plaster  we  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  cement  is  1^  per  cent  by  weight,  and  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  adding  such  a  small  percentage  that  the  plaster 
should  be  of  the  most  uniform  character  in  order  to  obtain  regular 
results  as  regards  the  setting  time  of  our  cement.  We  have  been 
promised  by  the  manufacturers  that  if  any  concession  is  obtained  on 
the  raw  material  that  the  consumers  should  benefit  therebv,  and  as 
we  understand  it  has  been  shown  by  the  manufacturers  of  calcined 
plaster  that  there  is  no  competition  as  far  as  costs  go,  we  would 
respectfully  urge  upon  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  admission 
of  the  crude  gypsum  free  of  duty. 

Sincerely,  Dane  E.  Rianhard, 

Vice-President. 


HON.  J.  VAN  VECHTEN  OLCOTT,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF 
MICHAEL  POWER,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  J.  Van  Vechtbn  Olcott, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  As  a  large  user  of  plaster,  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1897  a  duty  was  imposed  on  imported 
raw  gypsum  rock  of  50  cents  per  ton,  which  advanced  the  price  of 
plaster.  Lately  a  number  of  western  manufacturers  have  appeared 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  demanded  a  further  duty, 
or  $1  per  ton,  be  taxed  on  this  material,  which  would  cause  a  further 
advance  on  the  price  of  plaster. 

The  dealers  in  the  East  are  using  every  effort  to  have  this  first  duty 
of  50  cents  taken  off,  which  I  think  is  no  more  than  right ;  and  also 
think  that  this  material  (raw  gypsum)  should  be  entered  on  the  free 
list. 

Trusting  you  will  use  every  effort  in  your  power  to  down  this 
further  tax,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Michael  Poster. 


JOHN  H.  SHIPWAY  &  BRO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  WOULD  LIKE 
GYPSUM  PLACED  ON  FREE  LIST. 

New  York,  Decemher  P,  1908. 
Mr.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chxiinnan  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  As  large  users  of  plaster,  we  would  request  of  your  com- 
mittee that  the  cost  of  this  material  to  us  be  not  raised  by  the  impos- 
ing of  a  duty  on  gypsum.  We  would  like  to  have  raw  gypsum  placed 
on  the  free  list.  The  quantity  of  plaster  used  is  so  great  that  in- 
creasing the  price  of  same  by  new  duties  would  work  a  hardship  that 
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Certainly  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  either  of  the  manufacturer, 
setting  nis  goods,  as  we  do,  or  the  owner,  for  whom  we  set  the  goods. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

John  H.  Shipway  &  Brc, 
Per  J.  H.  Shipway. 


HON.  0.  N.  SOTJTHWICK,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  L.  W.  DEVEN- 
PECK  EELATIVE  TO  CRTIDE  GYPSUM. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Decerriber  S,  1908. 
Hon.  G.  N.  Southwick, 

House  of  Representatives,^  Washington^  D.  C» 

Dear  Sir:  For  a  number  of  years  I  have  handled  in  connection 
with  my  business  in  this  city  quite  a  large  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris 
and  products  of  gypsum  made  from  the  imported  Nova  Scotia  rock, 
and  I  beg  to  respectfullv  petition  your  committee  to  abolish  the  duty 
of  50  cents  per  ton,  which  I  understand  is  now  in  force  on  crude 
gypsum. 

Since  the  imposing  of  this  duty  the  dealers  have  been  forced  to 
pay  higher  prices  for  this  commodity.  The  material  manufactured 
from  domestic  gypsum  can  not  be  substituted  in  our  trade  for  the 
goods  we  have  handled,  and  the  manufacturers  have,  I  think,  all 
agreed  that  in  the  event  of  the  abolition  of  the  duty  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  price  to  the  consumer  will  be  made.  If  I  understand 
the  facts  correctly  in  the  case,  and  I  think  I  am  reliably  informed, 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  public  benefit  to  place  crude 
gypsum  on  the  free  list. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  consideration,  I  beg  to 
remain, 

Yours,  truly,  L.  W.  Devenpeck. 


Letters  similar  to  the  above,  asking  for  the  removal  of  duty  from 
gypsum  rock,  were  received  from  the  following:  James  A.  Philips, 
plasterer,  161  Columbus  avenue,  New  York  City;  Wm.  Wirt  Clarke 
&  Son,  building  materials,  546  Monument  street  east,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
the  F.  H.  &  A.  H.  Chappel  Company,  New  London,  Conn. ;  Wads- 
worth-Howland  Company,  paints  and  colors,  47  North  Carpenter 
street,  Chicago,  111.;  Sitterding-Carneal-Davis  Company,  builders' 
supplies,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Klee-Thompson  Company,  plasterers,  327 
East  Fortieth  street,  New  York  City ;  W.  B.  Corney  &  JBro.,  contract- 
ors, 156  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City;  Tomkins  Brothers,  masons' 
materials,  Newark,  N.  J.;  R.  C.  Bowers  Granite  Company,  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt.;  Candee,  Smith  &  Howland  Company,  masons'  building 
material,  foot  of  East  Twenty-sixth  street.  New  York  City;  UticiQ 
Lime  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Campbell,  Morrell  &  Co.,  Pas- 
saic, N.  J. 
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KEENE'S  CE3IENT. 

THE   BEST  BBOTHEBS  EEENE'S  CEMENT  COMPANY,  MEDICINE 
LODGE,  KANS.,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT. 

Medicine  Lodge,  Kans.,  December  16^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington,  D.  G. 
Gentlemen:  Referring  to  the  present  duty  on  importations  of 
Keene's  cement,  we  would  point  out  that  Keene's  cement  is  being  ad- 
mitted under  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  and  that  the  chief 
item  of  cost  in  producing  Keene's  cement  is  the  chemicals  used  in  the 
same,  which  are  imported  from  Europe,  which  chemicals  pay  a  duty 
equivalent  to  51  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  difference  between  the 
duty  on  Keene's  cement  and  the  duty  on  the  chemicals  used  in  the 
manufacturing  of  the  same  should  be  equalized. 

We  also  point  out  that  calcined  plaster,  which  does  not  have  to 
use  these  expensive  chemicals,  bears  a  duty  averaging  35^  per  cent, 
showing  that  the  present  duty  on  Keene's  cement  of  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  is  too  low,  when  considering  that  it  is  necessary  in  its  manu- 
facture to  use  chemicals  which  bear  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  51  per 
cent,  while  calcined  plaster,  not  having  to  use  such  chemicals,  carries 
a  duty  averaging  35^  per  cent. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Best  Bros.  Keene's  Cement  Co., 
By  Thos.  Best,  Manager. 


PLATE  GLASS. 

THE  PITTSBURG  (PA.)   GLASS  COMPANY  PILES  SUPPLEMENTAL 
BBIEF  REPLYING  TO  MR.  H.  E.  MILES. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  17, 1908., 
Hon.  Sbrbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Honored  Sir:  We  ask  permission  to  file  this  additional  brief  in 
reply  to  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Miles  before  your  commit- 
tee on  December  8. 
Mr.  Miles  states: 

I  beg  to  pay  my  compliments  to  him  (the  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company)  by  informing  you  that  the  plate-glass  schedule  is  extremely 
unfair  and  that  it  must  be  corrected,  unless  the  wretched  opportunity  is  con- 
tinued to  the  plate-glass  trust  to  rob  the  people. 

In  reply  to  this,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Miles 
that  the  present  schedule  is  unfair,  and  we  have  always  so  maintained 
since  the  organization  of  the  present  company,  for  the  reasons  fully 
set  forth  in  our  previous  brief.  The  duty  on  large  glass  is  too  high 
and  the  duty  on  small  glass  is  too  low ;  but  as  to  the  charge  of  robbing 
the  peoj)le,  we  simply  wish  to  again  set  forth  the  fact  that  during  the 
entire  history  of  the  present  company,  since  1895,  we  have  paid  our 
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stockholders  dividends  which  average  for  the  period  a  trifle  less  than 
4J  per  cent  per  annum,  and  have  built  up  a  surplus  averaging  about 
8|  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  same  period,  and  that  these  earnings 
have  come  largely  from  auxiliary  sources.  In  order  to  make  the 
meager  earnings  ^above  shown  we  have  not  taken  any  cognizance  of 
our  several  million  dollars  of  surplus,  upon  which  we  had  no  return — 
not  even  simple  interest.  Our  profits  on  the  manufacture  of  plate 
glass,  divorced  from  these  auxiliary  sources,  have  for  the  last  seven 
years  averaged  barely  1  per  cent  per  annum.  There  is  no  inflation 
(water)  in  our  stock,  so  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  pay  dividends 
on  water.  On  the  contrary,  our  stockholders  have  paid  in  $7,500,000 
additional  capital  in  cash  since  1902  in  order  to  carry  on  our  business 
successfully. 

Our  most  important  auxiliary  sources  of  revenue  embrace  the  best 
coal  and  gas  properties  in  western  Pennsylvania;  our  branch  ware- 
house system ;  our  interest  in  the  Patton  Paint  Company,  which  has 
always  made  much  larger  earnings  than  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company ;  our  Belgian  plate-glass  plant,  which  has  been  very  profit- 
able, and  various  other  investments. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  also  to  state  that  we  have  always 
charged  glass  to  our  warehouses  at  as  nearly  the  average  prices  cur- 
rent by  other  manufacturers  to  the  jobbing  trade  as  could  be  deter- 
mined, with  the  purpose  that  our  branch  warehouse  system  should 
stand  entirely  upon  its  own  merits;  and  also  with  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  the  policy  of  distributing  our  own  product 
should  be  continued  or  abandoned.  In  fact,  it  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  the  company  that  all  its  auxiliary  interests  should  and 
must  stand  upon  their  own  merit. 

Mr.  Miles  says,  in  comparing  European  with  American  labor,  that 
the  latter  "  labor  is  50  to  70  per  cent  higher."  The  truth  is  that  we 
actually  pay  fully  300  per  cent  higher  wages  in  this  country  than  we 
do  at  our  Belgian  works. 

He  says : 

They  added  100  per  cent  to  their  selling  prices  in  two  years'  time,  giving  one- 
sixth  of  the  advance  to  their  laborers  and  five-sixths  to  their  stockholders. 

The  truth  is,  that  our  labor  has  always  received  full  American 
standard  of  wages.  The  wages  paid  by  this  company  have  followed 
the  general  wage  conditions  and  not  the  market  fluctuations  of  our 
product.  As  against  this,  our  manufacturing  department  has  barely 
earned  1  per  cent  per  ^nnum  on  actual  capital  invested  in  plants.  It 
it  not  difficult  to  perceive  what  results  would  have  followed  a  more 
liberal  division  to  labor. 

He  states  that — 

With  a  cost  of  production  not  far  from  that  in  Europe,  the  difference  in  wage 
cost,  which  is  very  considerable,  being  offset  by  saving  in  fuel  and  materials, 
they  made  the  American  consumer  pay  nearly  two  dollars  for  every  dollar's 
worth  of  glass  he  bought. 

The  truth  is,  that  taking  the  last  seven  years,  1901  to  1907,  both 
inclusive  (I  select  these  years  because  they  cover  the  period  in  which 
the  large  increase  in  imports  has  taken  place),  our  cost  of  manufac- 
turing glass  was  .3265  per  square  foot,  whereas  the  cost  in  Belgium 
for  the  same  period,  based  upon  the  cost  at  our  own  works,  which  we 
have  owned  for  a  part  of  that  time,  and  from  the  best  information 
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we  can  obtain  from  our  Belgian  superintendent,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  other  concerns  as  well  as  our  own,  and  from  other  source^ 
is  about  .14  per  square  foot.  We  note  that  Mr.  Goertner,  represent- 
ing the  foreign  importers,  who  testified  before  you,  stated  that  the 
foreign  cost  was  .16.  We  do  not  think  he  is  in  position  to  get  ac- 
curate information  about  it,  but,  in  any  event,  his  statement  does  not 
diflPer  materially  from  ours. 

With  the  above  facts  as  to  cost  of  production  and  the  actual  earn- 
ings that  have  been  made,  you  can  easily  arrive  at  the  proper  con- 
clusion as  to  how  correct  Mr.  Miles  is  in  his  statement  that  we 
have  forced  the  consumer  to  pay  $2  for  every  dollar's  worth  of 
glass  he  has  bought.  Or,  to  reverse  the  statement,  you  can  easily  see 
what  would  have  happened  to  the  American  plate-glass  industry  if 
we  had  sold  our  product  at  one-half  the  prices  that  have  prevailed 
during  our  history. 

He  says: 

They  raised  their  prices  so  high  that  importers  were  able  to  pay  the  excessive 
tariff  and  bring  plate  glass  In  to  advantage. 

We  suppose  he  means  that  you  should  infer  from  this  that  that 
accounts  for  the  enormous  imports  that  have  come  in  under  the  Ding- 
lej  bill.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  these  imports  are  made  up 
principally  of  sizes  under  5  square  feet  (under  24  by  30  inches), 
upon  which  the  duty  is  so  low  that  the  foreigners  have  not  only  been 
able  to  sell  this  enormous  quantity  of  glass,  but  force  us  to  sell  all 
that  we  have  sold,  which  has  been  even  a  larger  quantity,  at  a  heavy 
loss  to  ourselves. 

So  far  as  the  above  quotation  might  refer  to  large  glass,  the  present 
form  of  tariff  naturally  compels  the  Anierican  manufacturer,  m  soma, 
Pleasure,  to  attempt  to  do  this  very  thing,  i.  e.,  to  ask  a  high  price 
on  glass  over  10  square  feet  to  make  good  the  loss  he  is  constantly  sus^- 
taining  on  small  glass.  The  flat-rate  tariff  that  we  propose  would  re- 
move not  only  this  necessity  but  the  opportunity  for  so  doing. 

He  says  further: 

Wheret^pon  the  plate-glass  trnst  showed  a  new  phase  of  trust  managemeM 
in  writing  importers  that  they  must  not  bring  in  glass  or  they  would  be  eut  off 
from  home  supply  upon  such  sizes  as  could  not  be  imported  to  advantage,  and 
the  importers  had  to  discontinue  their  effort  to  save  the  home  consumer  and 
ad  vantage,  themfselves,  and  leave  that  consumer  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
trust  upon  an  increase  of  price  of  100  per  cent. 

The  size  of  the  imports  and  the  enormous  increase  that  has  taken 
place  show  Conclusively  as  to  whether  importers  have  been  forced 
to  discontinue  their  importations.  During  all  the  years  when  these 
imports  have  been  increasing  so  largely,  it  would  have  been  ruinous 
to  the  American  manufacturers  to  stop  them.  Our  efforts  to  make 
ends  meet  have  been  carried  to  the  farthest  extreme — ^the  extreme  of 
doing  our  business  substantially  without  profit.  To  have  carried  these 
efforts  far  enough  to  have  displaced  imported  glass  completely  would 
have  meant  ruin  to  everv  concern  engaged  in  such  an  effort,  because 
of  the  low  prices  on  small  glass.  The  plate-glass  business  is  peculiar 
in  this,  that  it  is  much  less  profitable  to  furnish  1,000  plates  of  one 
size  than  to  furnish  1,000  plates  of  1,000  different  sizes.  In  almosU 
every  enterprise  just  the  opposite  condition  obtains.  You  can  fur- 
nish one  plate  of  a  given  size  at  little  or  no  waste,  because  you  can 
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always  select  from  your  stock  or  from  your  factory  product  something 
that  so  nearly  approaches  it  that  the  loss  is  inconsiderable ;  but  inasmucn 
as  the  glass  commg  from  the  factory  into  the  warehouse  may  contain 
defects  of  a  hundred  different  kinds,  which  determine  how  the  glass 
must  be  cut,  any  order  calling  for  1,000  plates  of  one  size  of  necessity 
involves  a  much  larger  waste  in  cutting  than  does  a  miscellaneous 
order  embracing  all  sorts  of  sizes.  Here,  again,  is  another  instance 
in  which  the  present  tariff  has  worked  great  hardship  upon  the  Amer- 
ican producer,  for  the  reason  that  the  importer  and  the  consumer, 
in  his  endeavor  to  get  the  largest  possible  piece  of  glass  at  the  min- 
imum rate  of  duty,  has  established  the  custom  of  consuming  the  larg- 
est quantities  of  glass  in  the  maximum  sizes  that  can  be  brought  m 
under  each  bracket,  with  the  result  that  the  consumption  of  24  by  30 
and  18  by  40,  both  of  which  contain  exactly  5  feet  and  come  in  at  10 
cents  per  foot  duty,  has  grown  out  of  proportion  to  the  use  and  im- 
ports of  other  sizes.  To  make  this  a  little  plainer,  the  duty  on  a 
24  by  32,  which  is  only  2  inches  larger  than  a  24  by  30,  is  22^  cents 

g\T  square  foot,  as  against  10  cents  per  square  foot  on  a  24  by  30. 
erice,  of  course,  everybody  prefers  to  use  24  by  30.  This  has  grown 
to  such  an  extraordinary  extent  that  these  and  other  bracket  sizes 
have  become  a  large  part  of  the  consumption  of  glass  used  in  furni- 
ture manufacture,  and  for  the  reasons  above  stated  has  become  a 
great  hardship  upon  the  American  manufacturer,  who  has  only  this 
market  in  which  to  sell  his  product,  because  the  waste  in  cutting  is 
enormously  increased  thereby.  To  the  European  manufacturer  who 
sells  these  sizes  in  this  market,  it  is  not  nearly  so  important,  because 
he  has  all  the  other  markets  of  the  world,  in  which  these  conditions  do 
riot  exist;  so  that  this  particular  difficulty  exists  only  with  reference 
to  a  part  of  his  business  whereas  it  exists  with  regard  to  all  of  ours. 
With  this  explanation,  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  understand  that  the 
effort  we  made  years  ago  to  nave  something  to  say  with  regard  to 
what  those  who  buy  from  us  should  import  was  an  effort  to  secure 
from  them  a  fair  distribution  of  the  sizes  embraced  in  their  order. 
Of  course  the  foreign  manufacturer  prefers  orders  that  are  as 
miscellaneous  as  possible,  and  he  would  make  a  more  favorable  price 
on  the  miscellaneous  sizes  than  he  would  on  the  bracket  sizes.  Many 
years  ago  we  did  for  a  brief  time  endeavor  to  compel  parties  who  not 
only  bought  from  us  but  also  imported  to  give  us  a  fair  distribution 
of  their  business.  In  other  words,  that  they  should  not  give  the  for- 
eigner all  the  cream,  upon  which  he  could  get  a  special  price,  and 
give  us  the  skimmed  milk.  We  did  not  want  to  furnish  bracket  sizes 
e;sclusively,  with  a  large  attendant  waste  in  cutting,  and  allow  them 
to  give  the  orders  for  more  desirable  sizes  to  the  foreigner.  Evi- 
dently Mr.  Miles  thinks  it  was  perfectly  fair  to  the  importer  to  take 
*<  advantage  "  of  us,  but  very  wicked  for  us  to  try  to  protect  ourselves 
against  unfair  discrimination.  The  elimination  of  the  several  brack- 
ets by  the  adoption  of  a  flat  rate  of  duty  will,  of  course,  eliminate  all 
questions  of  this  character.  But  with  the  large  increase  in  cost  that 
has  taken  place,  through  increased  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  be- 
ginning shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act,  we  have  been 
m  a  constantly  less  favorable  position  and  have  been  driven  further 
and  further  out  of  business,  so  far  as  competition  with  the  foreigners 
on  small  glass  is  concerned.. 
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To  give  you  further  evidence  on  his  repeated  charge  of  "  an  increase 
of  price  of  100  per  cent,"  we  herewith  show  a  schedule  setting  forth 
the  prices  that  have  existed  in  the  United  States  in  five-year  periods 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  also  for  the  current  year. 
•  The  lollowing  table  shows  the  prices  for  glazing  glass  at  periods  of 
five  years  from  1875  and  to  date : 


1875. 

1880. 

1885. 

$0.46 
.55 

1890. 

1895. 

SO.  SO 
.86 
.48 
.68 
.66 
.72 

1900. 

SO.  31 
.38 
.60 
.81 
.85 
.90 

1905. 

190a 

I  to  8  feet 

SO.  71 
.84 
1.12 
1.49 
1.56 
1.69 

to.  51 

.61 

.80 

1.06 

1.11 

1.21 

$0.40 

4R 

80.1875 
.225 
.36 
.416 
.436 
.462 

SO.  1875 

3  to  5  feet 

.225 

5  to  10  feet 

.72  1        M 

.36 

10  to  25  feet 

.96 
1.01 
1.09 

.83 
.89 
.97 

.89 

25  to  50  feet 

.408 

60  to  100  feet 

.432 

These  prices  are  the  retail  prices  to  the  consumer  for  glazing  glass 
and  show  the  average  prices  that  have  prevailed  in  each  of  the  years 
stated,  which  shows  conclusively  the  unreliability  of  Mr.  Miles's 
statement.  These  figures,  when  taken  in  connection  with  our  earn- 
ings, show  conclusively  that  the  American  consumer  has  not  been 
robbed;  and,  furthermore,  that  inasmuch  as  about  two-thirds  of  the 
glass  consumed  is  under  10  square  feet  in  area  (24  by  60  inches),  that 
the  consumer  has  actually  been  suppUed  a  large  part  at  a  loss  to  the 
producer. 

Mr.  Miles  further  says  that — 

About  five  months  ago  the  plate-glass  people  got  into  a  little  quarrel  among 
themselves  and  cut  their  prices  35  per  cent.  The  factories  have  been  running 
full  time  at  this  lower  rate. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  of  the  18  factories  in  this  country 
only  1  or  2  have  run  continuously  this  year ;  the  remainder  have  been 
shut  down  varying  periods,  from  a  month  up  to  five  or  six  months 
out  of  the  year,  due  to  the  general  sta^ation  of  business.  With  this 
condition  in  existence,  fierce  competition  resulted  early  in  the  year 
for  what  small  proportion  of  the  business  was  desirable  in  its  char- 
acter. 

He  further  says : 

These  figures,  however,  do  not  Indicate  the  extent  of  their  control,  because  they 
hold  substantially  a  complete  control  upon  those  larger  sizes  of  glass,  upon 
which  the  success  of  the  business  depends ;  the  small  sizes  being  only  cuttings  01 
salvage  from  defective  or  broken  large  sheets,  wherein  the  profit  lies. 

If  we  were  only  compelled  to  sell  as  small  sizes  such  small  glass  as 
results  "  only  from  cuttings  or  salvage,"  there  would  be  some  oppor- 
tunity to  do  some  of  the  things  which  he  charges,  but  since  the  natural 
production  of  small  sizes  under  10  square  feet  (24  by  60  inches)  is 
only  about  25  per  cent,  whereas  the  actual  consumption  has  grown 
until  it  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  you  can  see  that  he  entirely 
misrepresents  the  real  facts,  because  about  40  per  cent  of  the  consump- 
tion has  to  be  cut  out  of  large  glass  with  heavy  attendant  losses. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  call  vour  attention  to  Mr.  Miles's  statement 
with  regard  to  what  he  thinks  ne  is  entitled  to  in  his  own  business. 

Mr.  Clark  asked : 

Do  they  [referring  to  people  in  Mr.  Miles's  line  of  business],  in  aiming  at  15 
per  cent,  sometimes  make  25  per  cent? 
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Mr,  Miles.  Back  In  the  days  of  competition  I  made  30  per  cent,  buying  my 
steel  in  the  oi)en  market.  Well,  30  per  cent  is  too  high.  I  made  it  on  the  book 
assets,  but  I  made  20  per  cent  easily  right  along,  and  now  that  the  trusts  have 
put  my  costs  up  I  make  next  to  nothing. 

And  when  Mr.  Clark  made  a  more  definite  inquiry  as  to  "  what  is.  a 
reasonable  profit,"  Mr.  Miles  said : 

Why,  15  per  cent  per  annum  would  be  right  good  in  our  trade. 

And  yet  because  we  have  paid  our  stockholders  an  average  of  4J 
per  cent  and  laid  by  a  surplus  averaging  about  3^  per  cent  per  annum, 
practically  all  of  which,  however,  has  been  made  from  auxiliary 
sources,  while  out  of  the  actual  manufacture  of  plate  glass  we  have 
made  little  or  nothing,  Mr.  Miles  regards  us  as  having  robbed  the 

{)ublic,  and  charges  the  former  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  having 
eft  the  public  wholly  at  our  mercy.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
when  he  was  making  30  per  cent  how  he  regarded  himself. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

PiTTSBUKG  Plate  Glass  Company, 
By  W.  L.  Clause,  President. 

State  of  Pennstlvania,  County  of  Allegheny^  ss: 

I,  W.  L.  Clause,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plat© 
Glass  Company,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  do  depose  and 
say  that  the  statements  made  in  the  foregoing  brief,  which  pertain  to 
the  business  of  the  said  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  are  true,  and 
that  all  other  statements  are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 

W.  L.  Clause. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  a  notary  public,  this  18th  day  of 
December,  A.  D.  1908. 

[fiBAL.]  .  L.*  A.  Bailbt, 


My  commission  expires  February  26,  1909. 


Notary  Public. 


PUMICE. 

THE    KIELGASS-LEHMAN    COMPANY,    CHICAGO,    ILL.,  WISH  NO 
INCREASE  OF  DUTY  ON  PXTMICE  STONE. 

Chicago,  December  10^  1908. 
Hon.  H.  S.  BouTEiJ., 

Washington^  D.  C. 

DsAR  Sir:  The  matter  that  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  is 
pumice  stone  imported  into  this  country  from  Italian  points,  princi- 
pally from  Messina  and  Genoa. 

This  material  is  brought  in  both  in  the  original  lump  and  in  a 
powdered  form.  The  present  duty  is  $6  per  ton  on  the  powdered  or 
manufactured  product  and  a  specific  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  the  lump 
or  original  pumice. 

The  duty  on  the  powdered  article  is  excessive  when  you  consider 
that  the  original  cost  of  this  material  in  Italy  is  about  $10  per  ton. 
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makinjg  the  duty  about  60  per  cent.  The  duty  on  the  lump  pumice 
stone  IS  about  right,  and  should  be  retained  in  the  tariff  list  at  that 
amount. 

Several  months  ago  the  Italian  Government  imposed  an  export 
duty  on  this  commodity,  which  was  a  further  hardship  when  you 
consider  the  import  duty  of  $6  per  ton  imposed  on  it  by  our  Govern- 
ment. 

This  material  does  not  come  into  competition  with  any  American 

Eroduct,  for  the  reason  that  the  manufacturers  who  use  Italian  pumice 
nd  that  they  are  unable  to  use  "  silica  "  or  American  pumice  stone 
for  their  uses. 

The  finest  silica  can  be  produced  and  delivered  in  Chicago  for  about 
$7.50  per  ton,  as  against  a  cost  of  $22  per  ton  on  Italian  pumice  stone^ 
so  you  will  see  that  if  it  is  a  matter  of  protection  the  American  in- 
dustry is  certainly  fully  protected. 

Regarding  the  lump  or  original  Italian  pumice,  there  is  none  found 
in  the  United  States  that  can  be  used  in  the  manufactures  and  arts, 
and  there  should  only  be  a  duty  for  revenue,  as  there  is  nothing  to 
protect 

This  matter  will  be  up  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  pumice-stone  importers.  The  T.  J. 
Peterson  Company,  whom  we  represent,  are  very  large  importers  and 
are  vitally  interested  in  having  the  tariff  on  this  material  reduced, 
but  under  no  conditions  do  they  want  an  increase  of  duty. 

You  will  be  giving  the  pumice-stone  business  and  myself  personally 
a  boost  by  doing  what  you  can  along  the  lines  of  this  letter. 
Very  triuy,  yours, 

John  C.  Lehmak. 
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SCHEDULE  A-CHEMICALS,  OILS,  AND  PAINTS. 


NAME  Il^DEX. 

Pa^e.  No. 

Adderley.  Stanley,  sponges 4713  92 

American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company,  sulphate  of  ammonia 4694  82 

American  Alkali  and  Acid  Company,  oxalic  acid 4273  90 

American  Assn-  of  Chewing  Gum  Manufacturers,  chicle 4262  30 

American  Camphor  Refining  Company,  camphor 4705  32 

American  Soap  Manufacturers,  soap  ingredients 4661  31 

Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Company,  creosote  oil 4268  30 

Barry,  E.  J.,  citric  and  tartaric  acids 6885  40 

Becton  Chemical  Company,  barytes  earth 5877  40 

Belle vue  Mills  Company,  bichromates  of  potash,  prussiate  of  potash.  5886  40 

Bennet,  W.  S.,  M. C,  ground  sumac 6904,5909  40 

Bly the,  T.  Ashby,  bichromates  of  potash,  prussiate  of  potash 5886  40 

Boutell,  H.  8.,  sesame  and  peanut  oil 4712  32 

Bower,  Geo.  R.,  bichromates  of  potash  and  soda 5880  40 

Bower,  Henry,  Chemical  Manufacturing  Company,  bichromates  of 

potash  and  soda 6880  40 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Co. ,  sulphate  of  ammonia 6910  40 

Carter  &  Scattergood,  bichromates  and  yellow  prussiate  of  potash 5879  40 

Cassella  Color  Company,  artificial  alizarin 4797  33 

Chemical  Industry,  German 4710  32 

Chester  Enameling  Co.,  bichromate  of  soda,  prussiate  of  potash 5885  40 

Chewing  Gum  Trade  Committee,  chicle 4262  30 

Claflin,  Alan  A.,  oxalic  acid 4273  30 

Diamond  Glue  Company,  glue 4270  30 

Dobson,  John  &  James,  bichromate  of  potash 5886  40 

Dundee  Lake  Dye  Works,  tetrachloride  of  tin 4274  30 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  acetic  anhydride 6135  36 

Evans,  Charles,  bichromates  and  yellow  prussiate 5879  40 

Federal  Experiment  Station,  Hawaii,  vanillin 6913  40 

Folwell,  N.  T.,  bichromate  of  potash,  prussiate  of  potash 5887  40 

Gabriel  &  Schall,  carbonate  of  baryta 4705  32 

Gardner,  A.  P.,  M.  C,  ground  sumac 5906  40 

Gilman,  William  D.,  Company,  barytes 6877  40 

Githens,  Rexamer  &  Co.,  olives,  olive  oil 4626  31 

Grote,  George  W.,  refined  chalk 6909  40 
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Hale,  Nathan  W.,  tanning  extracts 5901  40 

Hauna,  J.  B.,  dry  white  lead 5895  40 

Herford,  Cyril  F.,  tannic  acid 5902  40 

Uigginson  Manufacturing  Co.,  refined  chalk 5908  40 

Hubbard,  R.8.,  barytes  earth 5877  40 

Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  medicinal  preparations 4524  31 

Jelke,  John  F.,  Co.,  sesame,  peanut  oil 4712  32 

J^ordan,  W.  H. ,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  basic  slag 5910  40 

Kalanianaole,  J.,  vanillin 5913  40 

Kentucky  Barytes  Company,  barytes 4704  32 

Kerr,  Geo.  A.,  domestic  tanning  extracts '. 5624  38 

Kirk,  James  S.,  et  al.,  soap  ingredients 4651  31 

Klipstein  &  Co.,  carbonate  of  potash,  bicarbonate  of  potash,  tanning 

.  extracts,  quebracho  wood 4706,5899  32,40 

Knotair  Hosiery  Co.,  carbonate  of  potash,  prussiate  of  potash 5884  40 

Lenhart,  P.  Frederick  &  Son,  ground  sumac 5904  40 

Lincoln  Manufacturing  Co.,  prussiate  of  potash,  bichromates  of  soda 

and  potash 5886  40 

tord.  J.  B.,  creosote  oil 4268  30 

Lucky,  E.  C,  tanning  extracts 5901  40 

lilann,  James  R.,  M.  C,  creosote  oil 4268  30 

Mariani,  E.,  medicinal  preparations 4524  31 

Marsh  Oil  Co.,  castor  seed,  castor  oil,  and  alizarin  assistant 5892  40 

Matheson,  W.  J.,  artificial  alizarin 4797  33 

Michigan  Soap  Works,  cocoanut  oil 5896  40 

Miller,  Charles  R.,  bichromate  of  potash,  pnissiate  of  potash 5885  40 

Miller,  John  W.,  prussiate  of  potash,  bichromate  of  potash 5884  40 

Mitchell,  J.,  tetrachloride  of  tin 4274  30 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  camphor 5891  40 

Monsanto  Chemical  Works,  acetic  anhydride 5876  40 

German  chemical  industry 4710  32 

Montgomery,  W.  L.,  Co.  et  al.,  ground  sumac 5903  40 

Morron,  John  R.,  glue 4270  30 

Mutual  Chemical  Company,  bichromate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  potash  5890  40 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 

basic  slag 5910  40 

Nordlinger,  Louis  I.,  chlorate  of  potash 4268  30 

Oil  Seeds  Company,  olive  oil 5906  40 

Parsons,  C.  W.,  cocoanut  oil 5896  40 

Penman,  John,  prussiate  of  potash 5907  40 

Penman  Littlehales  Chemical  Co. ,  prussiate  of  potash 5907  40 

Pomeroy  &  Fischer,  vermilion 5913  40 

Queeny,  Jno.  F.,  German  chemical  industry 4710  32 
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Rambo  &  Regar,  bichromate  of  potash,  prussiate  of  potash 5887  40 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. ,  ceramic  colors 5893  40 

Roy,G.  A.,  barytes 4704  3? 

Ruhl,  Louis,  ceramic  colors ^ 5893  40 

Schall,  H.,  carbonate  of  baryta 4705  32 

Schoellkopf,  J.  F.,  coal-tar  colors 5888  .  40 

Skiddy,  W.  W.,  tanning  extracts 5896  40 

Smith,  Jared  G.,  vanillin 5913  40 

Snevily,  M.  B.,  olive  oil 5906  40 

South  wick,  L.  B.,  ground  sumac 6905  40 

Stickney,  Tirrell  &  Co.,  whiting 4274  30 

chalk,  Paris  white 4713  32 

Swaab,  Mayer  M.,  chicle 4262  30 

Thompson,  A.  W.,  bichromate  of  potash,  prussiate  of  potash 5885  40 

Tullay,  Jno.  F.,  acetic  anhydride 5876  40 

Upt^raff,  W.  D.,  wall-paper  materials 5914  40 

Vaughan  Paint  Company,  paints 5906  40 

Wackenreuter,  G.,  tanning  materials 5898  40 

Weber,  Albert  A.,  bichromate  of  soda 5887  40 

West,  Chas.  A.,  camphor 4705  32 

White,  Frederick  W.,  bichromate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  potash 5890  40 

Wholesale  Druggists'  Association,  vanillin 5913  40 

Zinkeisen  &  Co.,  glue,  gelatin,  isinglass 4269  30 

Zinkeisen,  O.  T.,  acetic  anhydride 5130  35 
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Acetic  anhydride 6135,6876  35,40 

Acid: 

Citric 5886  40 

Oxalic 4273  30 

Tannic 6902  40 

Alizarin,  assistant 5892  40 

Alizarin,  artificial 4797  33 

Alkalies. 4651  31 

Alum 6914  40 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of 4694,5910  32,40 

Anhydride,  acetic 5130,5135,5876  35,40 

Aniline  colors 5888,6914  40 

Art;ificial  alizarin 4797  33 

Ash,  soda 59)4  40 

Assistant,  alizarin 5892  40 

Baryta 4705  32 

Barytes 4704,5877  32,40 

Crude 5914  40 

Bicarbonate  of  potash 4706  32 

Bichromate  of  potash 5879, 5880, 6884, 5885, 5886, 5887, 5890  40 

Soda 5879,5880,5887  40 

Borax 4651  31 

Camphor 4705,5891  32,40 

Ckrbonate  of — 

Baryta 4705  32 

Potash 4706,6890  32,40 

Castor  oil 5892  40 

Ceramic  colors 5893  40 

Chalk 4713  32 

Refined '. 5908,5909  40 

Chicle 4262  30 

Chlorate  of  potash 4268  30 

Citric  acid 5895  40 

Coal-tar  colors 5888  40 

Cocoanut  oil : 4651 ,  5896  31 ,  40 

Colors: 

Aniline 5888,5914  40 

Ceramic 5393  40 

Coal-tar 6888  40 

Cream  of  tartar 5895  40 

Creosote  oil 4268  30 

Crude  barytes 1     5914  40 

Dry  white  lead 5895  40 

Dyestuffs 4522  31 
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ilarth,  barytes...... 6877  40 

Sxtracta,  tanning 5624,6896,6899,6901  38,40 

Hue 4270  80 

Hue,  gelatin,  and  isinglass 4269  80 

Jelatin. .^ 4269  30 

5elatin,  sheet .* 6413  36 

merman  chemical  industry 4710  32 

^singlasa 4269  30 

Lead,  white,  dry 5895  40 

MLedicinal  preparations 4524  31 

Morphia  sulphate •. 5895  40 

Oil: 

Castor 5892  40 

Cocoanut 4651,5896  31,40 

Creosote 4268  30 

Olive 4626,4651,5906  31,40 

Peanut 4712  32 

Olive  oil 4626,4661,6906  31,40 

Ore,  barytes 4704  32 

Oxalic  acid 4273  30 

Paints 5906  40 

Peanut  oil 4712  32 

Potash: 

Bicarbonate  of 4706  32 

Bichromate  of 5879, 5880, 5884, 5885, 5886, 5887, 5890  40 

Carbonate  of 4706,5890  32,40 

Chlorateof 4268  30 

Prussiateof 5886,5886,5887,5907  40 

Yellow : 5879,5884,5885  40 

Preparations,  medicinal 4524  31 

Prussiate  of  potash 5885,5886,5887,5907  40 

Yellow 6879,5884,5885  40 

Quebracowood 5908  40 


4712  32 

)ingredient8 4651  31 

Soda 5332  35 

Ash 5914  40 

Bichromateof 5879,5880,5887  40 

Sponges 4713  32 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 4694,5910,5910      32,40 

Morphia 5895  40 

Sumac,  ground 5903,5904,5905  40 
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Tannic  acid 5902  40 

Tanning  extracts 5624,5896,5899,6901  38,40 

Tartar,  cream  of 5895  40 

Tetrachloride  of  tin 4274  30 

Tin,  tetrachloride  of 4274  30 

Vanillin 5913  40 

Vermilion 5913  40 

White  lead,  dry 5895  40 

Wood,  quebracho 5908  40 

Yellow  prussiate  of  potash 5879,5884,5885  40 

O 
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